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DISTRICT  OF  MASSACHUSETTS,  viz : 

Districi  CUrkU  OJU 
BE  IT  REMEMBERED,  That  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  J 
A.  D,  1895,  in  the  fortj-ninth  year  of  the  Independence  of 
United  States  of  America^  Richardson  Sc  Lord,  of  the  said  Dii 
hare  deposited  in  this  Office,  the  Title  of  a  book,  the  right  whe 
they  claim  as  Proprietors,  in  the  words  following,  to  wit. 

*'  A  CoBipend  of  History,  from  the  earliest  times ;  comprehen 
a  General  ^'iew  of  the  Present  State  of  the  World,  with  respe< 
Civilization,  Religion  and  Government ;  and  a  Brief  Dissertatio 
the  Importance  of  Historical  Knowledge.  By  Samutl  Whelplex 
M.  Principal  of  the  Newark  Academy.  Nintii  Edition,  with  Co 
tions,  and  important  Additions  and  Improvements:  By  Rev.  Jo 
Emerson^  Principal  of  the  Female  Seminary,  at  Wethersfield. 
volumes  in  one.    Vol.  I. 

In  conformity  to  the  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
titled,  <*  An  act  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  by  securing 
copies  of  maps,  charts,  and  books  to  the  authors  and  proprieto 
such  copies  during  the  times  therein  mentioned  i*^  and  also  to  an 
entitled,  ^'  An  act,  supplementary  to  an  act,  entitled,  an  act  fo 
encouragement  of  learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  maps,  c\ 
and  books  to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  such  copies  durin| 
times  therein  mentioned;  and  extending  the  benefits  thereof  t< 
arts  of  designing,  eo^aving,  and  etching  historical,  and  other  pri] 
JOHN  W.  DAVIS, 

Clerk  of  the  District  of  Massachuset 
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To  THE 

REV.  84MUEL  MILLER,  B,  D. 

One  c//Ae  Minister*  oftht  UnUed  Presh^terian  Churches  in  ihe  eiiy 
of  Jfew  Yorky  ke»  ice. 

REVEREND  SIR9 

WITH  little  mare  claim  on  you  than  wh^t  the  mass  of 
society  have  on  the  henevolent  notice  of  the  learned,  the 
wise,  and  the  good,  1  have  presumed  to  inscribe  to  you  the 
following  Compend  of  history  ;  the  chief  merit  of  which,  I 
am  highly  sensible,  must  consist  much  in  the  motive  of  the 
author.  Destined  by  Providence  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
education  of  youth,  I  have  long  regarded  it  as  an  impor- 
tant iikquiry,  what  branches  of  knowledge  and  what  modes 
of  instruction  are  best  calculated  to  benefit  the  young  mind 
— what  objects  will  be  most  likely  to  arrest  the  attention, 
enlarge  the  understanding,  strengthen  the  memory,  and 
promote  virtuous  dispositions. 

Whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  I  ha?e  not  the  vanity  to  think 
that  I  have  made  any  important  discoveries  in  this  inquiry  ; 
so,  neither  am  I  discouraged,  on  the  other,  by  the  reflection 
that  the  wise  and  learned  in  every  age  have  been  more  or 
less  engaged  in  the  same  inquiry.  If  the  lapse  of  ages  b as- 
corrected  the  errors  of  Lycurgus,  Solon,  and  Aristotle,  it  is 
presumed  that  the  most  approved  systems  of  the  present 
day,  having  endured  a  similar  test  will  also  be  found  defec- 
tive. 

The  study  of  history  is  too  much  neglected  in  our  pre- 
sent coui^e  of  education  ;  and  I  am  strongly  impressed  with 
the  belief  that  children  may  lay  a  broad  foundation  for  his- 
torical knowledge,  while  learning  to  read,  and  may  become 
▼efy  generally  acquainted  with  history,  merely  in  a  com- 
mon course  of  school  reading. 

No  species  of  instruction  so  easily  or  so  deeply  imprints 
itself  on  the  memory  of  youth,  as  that  which  is  clothed  in 
Simple  narration  and  description  ;  especially  if  that  narra- 
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tion  convey  interesting  facts — and  if  that  description  enga 
and  delight  the  imagination.  It  has  often  heen  observe 
that  an  earlj, taste  for  reading  is  likely  to  enkindle  in  i 
mind  a  desire  for  general  improvement ;  and,  if  1  may 
allowed  to  appeal  to  my  own  experience,  the  reading 
history  was  the  first  thing  which  awakened  in  me  a  desi 
to  study  the^  sciences. 

With  these  views,  Reverend  Sir,  I  have  been  induced 
publish  the  follo^wing  Compend.  I  have  often  found  mys< 
embarrassed,  in  passing  through  so  wide  a  field — with  su< 
rapidity.  A  selection  and  arrangement  were  desired  it 
would  mark  an  unbroken  line,  and  give  the  reader  a  jo 
general  and  connected  impression.  How  far  1  have  si 
cceded  in  the  attempt,  the  reader  must  judge.  Had  I  mo 
leisure,  or  a  better  judgment,  the  work  would  have  be 
more  correct.  But,  as  it  is,  I  hope  it  will  answer  the  pt 
pose  for  which  it  is  designed,  and,  especially,  that  it  m 
be  so  fortunate  as  to  gain  the  sanction  of  your  approbati< 

While  modesty  forbids  me  to  say  many  things,  which  t 
vofco  of  sincerity  would  prompt,  I  deem  it  but  just  to  i 
dare,  that  as  far  as  dedication  may  be  regarded  as  a  ma 
of  high  personal  respect — as  far  as  presuming  on  the  I 
nevolent  patronage  of  men  of  learning  and  talents  is  ev 
safe — and  as  far  as  a  writer  may  hope  to  benefit  his  prodt 
tion  by  inscribing  it  to  a  name  which  must  long  adorn  t 
temple  of  science — so  far  I  felicitate  myself  on  this  oc< 
sion : 

And  am.  Reverend  Sir, 
with  the  highest  esteem  and  consideration, 
your  most  obedient 

and  very  humble  servant, 

SAMUEL  WHELPLEY. 
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EDITOR'S  PREFACE. 


IT  has  been  objected  to  Cotnpends  of  history,  that  they 
are  dry,  uninteresting  and  tedious.  By  most  of  them,  this 
censure  is  undoubtedly  deserved ;  and  justly  charges  them 
with  a  fault  of  no  ordinary  magnitude.  This  is  a  fault 
which  must  almost  entirely  exclude  them  from  being  used, 
except  by  those,  to  whbm,  lesson  by  lesson  they  are  assigpa- 
ed,  as  tasks— as  tasks  by  no  means  delightful.  And  when 
we  consider,  that  it  should  be  a  grand  and  leading  object  in 
education  to  fix  the  thought,  to  wake  the  slumbering  ener- 
gies of  the  mind,  to  unfold  the  faculties,  and  kindle  a  thirst 
for  knowledge,  we  can  hardly  suppose,  that  such  dreary 
tasks  will  be  found  very  useful. 

From  the  charge  of  dulness,  however,  it  is  confidently 
hoped,  that  this  Compend  will  be  forever  exempted.  It  is 
found  to  be  exceedingly  interesting  both  to  the  beginner, 
and  to  the  proficient  in  history.  Even  after  the  second 
and  third  reading,  it  still  continues  to  charm.  Much  of  it  is 
written  with  a  pathos  and  energy,  that  would  not  have 
disgract^d  the  pen  of  Chatham. 

But  this  is  not  its  only  excellence.  The  facts  are  well 
selected,  and,  in  general,  well  arranged.  We  have  most 
to  regret,  that  the  work  is  so  short. 

It  is  hoped,  that  the  value  of  this  edition  is  considerably 
enhanced — that  it  will  be  found  much  more  correct  in 
various  respects,  than  preceding  editions.  A  few  sentences 
have  been  omitted,  as  unimportant.  The  greatest  liberty 
has  been  taken  with  the  Chronological  Tables,  as  not  being 
of  Mr.  Whelpley's  composition.  Several  of  them,  which 
irere  conjectural,  or  of  little  importance  to  us,  have  been 
omitted.  Mnch  time  has  been  spent  to  render  the  rest  as 
correct  as  possible. 

It  is  believed  that  the  notes  will  be  found  both  interest- 
ing and  useful. 
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6  PREFACE. 

Method  of  teaching  the  folhfjoing  Ctmipend. 

1.  Let  the  pupil  read  over  the  lesson  assigned,  to  gaii 
general  idea  of  the  connection.     As  he  proceeds,  let  h 
carefully  consult  his  dictionary  and  maps,  as  far  as  niaj 
needful,  in  order  to  understand  the  words  of  the  anth 
and  the  situation  of  places  mentioned. 

2.  Let  the  pupil  read  over  the  lesson  in  connection  w 
the  printed  questions,  marking  the  answers  as  he  procec 

3.  Let  him  commit  the  answers  to  memory.  Let  him 
particularly  careful  to  read  and  think  them  over  ddiberai 
and  understandingl'^^  that  he  may  be  able  to  repeat  th 
with  propriety. 

4.  Let  two  pupils  ask  each  other  the  questions. 

5.  Let  the  pupil  read  over  the  lesson  once  more,  to 
the  connection  more  perfectly  in  his  mind,  and  to  prepi 
to  answer  whatever  questions  the  teacher  may  propose. 

6.  Let  the  pupil  be  required  to  answer  not  only  all  i 
printed  questions,  but  such  others,  as  the  instructor  n 
deem  important. 

7.  Let  the  pupil  be  required  to  recite  his  lesson  with  \ 
greatest  possible  propriety,  as  it  respects  deliberati 
pauses,  emphasis,  cadence,  &c.  By  this  means,  he  n 
1>e  constantly  advancing  in  the  important  art  of  readi: 
The  indistinct,  confused,  monotonous,  hurrying  manner, 
which  scholars  are  often  allowed  to  recite,  can  hardly  i 
to  injure  their  reading. 

8.  The  more  difficult  questions,  especially  such  as  i 
addressed  to  the  judgment^  rather  than  to  the  memory,  dq 
he  addressed  to  the  class  generally,  that  any  one  m 
answer  theok,  who  may  be  able. 

9.  The  instructor  may  find  it  very  useful  to  interspei 
or  add  a  considerable  number  of  observations,  to  expla 
illustrate,  confirm,  or  enforce  the  most  important  parts 
the  lesson. 

10.  Let  the  exercises  at  the  end  of  each  week  be  a  i 
view.  If  the  ^holars  are  sufficiently  forward  in  writii 
&c.  it  may  be  very  useful  for  them  to  recite  their  revi< 
lessons  to  e^ch  other ;  and  give  each  other  certificates 

the  following  form— This  certifies  that  miss  A B— 

has  promptly  and  correctly  repeated  to  me  answe 

to  Historical  Questions,  contained  in  the  recitations  of  tl 
present  week. 

C— D 

Datt. 
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PREFACE.  7 

11.  It  may  be  usefol  for  the  iDstructor  to  ask  miscellaDe* 
oas  qaestions,  relating  to  any  part  of  history,  that  the  pupil 
has  stodied^  such  as  Who  was  Ninyas?  Who  was  Sennache- 
rib ?  In  what,  were  the  Persians  superior  to  the  Greeks  t 
Id  what,  were  the  Ronoaos  superior  to  the  Greeks,  &.c. 

12.  Let  some  chronological  or  geographical  questions 
ba  asked  at  every  recitation. 

If  the  special  efforts^  that  have  now  been  made  for  the 
improvement  of  this  excellent  Compend,  should  prove  in- 
strumental of  extending  the  noble  and  delightful  study  of 
history,  of  promoting  a  taste  for  literature  in  general,  and 
of  leading  the  minds  of  youth  to  a  devout  acknowledgment 
of  HIM  who  rules  in  the  kingdoms  of  men,  it  will  afford  the 
editor  his  richest  reward,  for  all  the  toil  of  correction. 

JOSEPH  EMERSON. 

By  fields  May  1,  1820. 


SIXTH  EpITION  OF  THE  COMPEND. 

Though  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  expected,  that  a  volume 
of  this  size  will  be  entirely  free  from  mistakes,  it  is  confi- 
dently hoped,  that  this  edition  will  be  found  moie  correct, 
than  the  preceding.  It  is  also  believed  that  the  lovers  of 
history  and  of  truth  will  consider  the  value  of  this  very 
popular  work  as  still  farther  enhanced  by  a  considerable 
number  of  notes,  which  are  added  to  this  edition. 

It  affords  the  editor  no  small  satisfaction  to  indulge  the 
hope,  that  he  may  have  been  in  some  measure  instrumental 
of  promoting  the  circulation  of  a  Compend  of  History,  which 
he  considers  the  most  interesting,  within  so  small  a  compass, 
that  has  yet  appeared  in  an  English  dress.  J.  E. 

Saugus^  April  24,  1822. 


EIGHTH  EDITION. 

The  improvements  of  this  edition  have  cost  the  editor 
much  more  labor,  than  all  the  preceding.  He  hopei^,  this 
labor  has  not  been  spent  in  vain.  He  hopes,  the  impor- 
tance of  these  improvements  will  be  found  to  correspond 
with  their  number  and  extent.     This  edition  contains  about 
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one  third  more  matter,  than  the  preceding.  A  few  page^ 
have  been  omitted ;  but  it  is  believed,  that  every  thing  o 
importance  is  retained. 

It  was  felt  and  lamented,  that  there  were  considerabh 
chasms  in. the  original  Compend.  Some  of  the  most  im 
portant  topics  of  history  ivere  scarcely  touched  by  th< 
author.  He  took  it  for  granted  that  his  readers  had  ; 
much  better  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  than  they  art 
generally  found  to  possess.  Several  of  these  chasms,  th< 
editor  has  now  attempted  to  fill.  The  subjects  of  most  o 
the  additions  are  printed  in  Italics,  in  the  tables  of  contents 
and  ihe  additions  are  enclosed  in  brackets  in  the  Compend 
These  additions,  are  rather  compilations,  abridgments  o 
extracts,  than  original  compositions.  It  is  impossible  nov 
to  ascertain,  from  how  many  sources,  they  have  been  drawn 
Goldsmith  and  Morell,  however,  have  famished  more  mate 
rials  than  any  other  authors.  The  editor  has  also  receive< 
peculiar  aid  from  Dr.  Holmes^s  ^^  American  Annals,"  ai 
excellent  work,  which  should,  if  possible,  be  in  the  librar 
of  every  American,  and  of  every  scholar  that  knows  ou 
language. 

The  engravings  are  not  designed  merely  to  embellisl 
the  work.  They  will  doubtless  prove  more  conducive  t 
impress  upon  the  youthful  mind,  some  of  the  great  lesson 
of  history,  than  as  many  pages  of  the  finest  description. 

But  the  additions  relating  to  chronology,  will  probabi; 
be  found  more  ui^eful  than  all  the  rest.  If  the  editor  ha 
any  claim  to  originality,  it  is  in  making  the  Improvements 
with  which  these  are  presented  to  the  public.  He  deepi; 
regrets,  that  he  has  not  had  time  and  health,  to  render  then 
more  perfect.  Such  as  they  are,  however,  it  is  confidently 
believed,  that  they  will  greatly  facilitate  the  important  am 
difiicult  study  of  chronology.  It  may  be  adviseablef  for  th< 
teacher  to  question  the  pupil  upon  the  Chart  or  Table,  a 
almost  every  recitation.  It  is  also  recommended,  that,  a 
far  as  practicable,  the  chronologised  name  of  every  impor 
tant  date  be  written  upon  the  mai^in  of  the  page,  whert 
the  fact  is  recorded.  Thus,  Rowput  may  be  written  upoi 
page  138. 

Tliree  chapters  of  the  Compend  are  transferred  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  book.  This  is  done,  to  rendei 
them  more  intelligible,  interesting  and  useful  to  the  youn§ 
historian.  *  J.  E. 

Wathersfield^  June  20,  1826. 
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EXPLANATION 

OF  THE 

IMPERIAL  AND  BIOGRAPHICAL  CHART. 

IN  this  Chart,  time  is  represented  as  flowing  uniTornily, 
an  inch  in  three  hundred  years,  from  the  year  B.  C.  2200, 
to  A.  D.  1825.  The  whol«  period  is  diTided  into  centuries, 
by  perpendicular,  ceoturial  lines,  which  are  dated  at  top 
and  bottom.  The  horizontal  lines  represent  the  duration 
of  kingdoms,  empires,  republics,  or  lives.  The  biogiaph- 
ical  lines  are  placed  under  the  names  of  persons.  The 
figures  placed  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  these  lines,  ex- 
press the  dates  of  the  commencement  and  termination  of 
the  person's  lives,  reckoned  from  the  centurial  lines,  which 
are  toward  the  Christian  era.  Thus,  the  biographical  tine 
under  Abraham  denotes  the  length  of  bis  life.  The  fignres 
under  it,  in  connection  with  the  centurial  lines,  denote,  that 
he  was  bom,  1996  years  B.  C.  and  died,  1821  years  B.  C. 
The  biographical  lines  of  monarchs  are  distinguished  by 
Mttie  perpendicular  strokes  ;  and  the  numbers  under  them, 
designate  the  commencement  of  their  reigns.  Thus  it 
appears  from  the  biographical  line  of  David,  that  he  was 
bom  B.  C.  108^,  began  to  reign,  1055,  and  died,  1015. 
And  by  calculation,  we  may  learn,  that  he  was  30  years 
old,  when  he  began  to  reign,  reigned  40,  and  lived  70. 
The  case  of  Diocletian  is  peculiar.  He  was  born  A.  D. 
245,  began  to  reign,  284,  abdicated,  305,  and  died,  313. 
The  numbers  attending  the  imperial  lines,  denote  the  times 
of  the  rise  or  fall  of  empires.  Thus  it  appears,  that  ^Troy 
was  founded,  B.  C.  1546,  and  destroyed,  1184,  and  by  sub- 
tractnig  the  latter  from  the  former,  we  learn,  that  Troy 
stood  362  years.  Dots  denote  uncertainty  with  regard  to 
dates. 
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CHAPTER  L 

ASSYRIA. 

BKIET   HISTORieAL  VIEW   OV    THE    ASSTRIAH   EMPIRE^*    FROM   ITS 
FOTTNDATION  TO   THE   REIGN   OF   RINYAS. 

THE  history  of  the  worldi  for  the  first  eighteen  centu- 
ries, is  nearly  huried  in  obliviob^^  From  the  creation  to  the 
deluge,  little  more  has  reached  iis,  than  the  genealogy  of 
the  patriarchs,  together  with  a  brief  account  of  the  vices 
of  the  antedilavians,  and  of  the  ruin  which  they  incurred. 

The  first  dawn  of  the  light  of  civil  history,  extends  not 
beyond  the  foundation  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Babylon, 
or  Assyrian  empire :  and  even  there,  it  shines  with  faint 
and  dubious  beam. 
i^NimrodMaid  the  foundation  of  the  city  and  of  the  king- 
dom of  Babylon.  The  beginning  of  his  kingdom,  says  the 
sacred  historian,  was  Babel,  and  Erech,  and  Accad,  and 
Cahieh,  in  the  land  of  Shinar.  Nimrod  was  the  son  of 
Cnsh,  grandson  of  Ham,  and  great  grandson  of  Noah.  The 
era,  in  which  the  foundation  of  this  first  of  empires  was 
laid,  is  fixed,  by>  the  concurrence  of  most  chronologers,  in 
the  year  of  the  world  1800,  about  a  century  and  a  half  after 
the  deluge,  and  2204  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

There  is  nothing  known  respecting  the  character  and 
government  of  Nimrod,  excepting  what  we  find  in  the 
writings  of  Moses;  and  the  account  there  given  is  very 
concise.  He  is  called  a  mighty  hunter^  and  is  said  to  have 
had  a  kingdom,  the  beginning  of  which  was  Babel  or  Baby* 
Ion.     The   probability  is,  that  Ham  and  his  sons,  who 

*  The  ABsyrian  empire  is  here  considered  the  8aue>  as  the  Baby- 
lonian empire.*— £tf. 
2 
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founded  Babylon  and  Egypt,  early  rebelled  against  Noa 
the  great  patriarchal  head  and  natural  chief  of  the  who 
race;  whereupon  Noah,  and  such  of  his  descendants  i 
adhered  to  him,  moved  eastward,  crossing  Persia,  lod 
and  China,  to  avoid  the  fury  of  this  unnatural  rebellion. 
Noah  would  be  most  likely  to  emigrate,  or  to  settl 
with  one  of  faia  sons,  on  whom  his  prophetic  benedictic 
rested,  and  especially  with  Shem,  whom  he  considered^] 
the  line  of  the  Messiah.x  Elam,  the  eldest  son  of  She 
settled  in  Persia,  and  it  is  liighly  probable,  that  Noah  bio 
self  went  still  further  east.'\  The  great  antiquity  of  tl: 
Chinese  empire,  their  original  character  and  manners,  ar 
the  peculiadty  of  their  language,  both  written  and  spokei 
are  proofs,  that  they  are  one  of  the  most  ancient  natioi 
and  governments,  and  that  their  founders  were  among  it 
wisest  of  the  human  race.  To  this,  if  we  add  th9  abui 
dance  of  their  traditions  concerning  the  flood,  and  of  thin| 
which  with  little  alteration  will  apply  to  Noah,  and  to  hii 
only,  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  that  either  that  patriarch,  c 
some  of  his  descendants  near  his  time,  founded  that  empiri 
To  all  this,  if  we  add  the  silence  of  Moses'  history  coi 
eeming  Noah  after  the  flood,  we  shall  be  confirmed  in  th 
bdief,  thathe  actually  retired  from  western  Asia,  the  gei 
eiral  scene  of  that  history ;  and,  for  reasons  equally  iBtronj 
•hall  see  no  room  to  conjecture,  that  he  moved  northwar 
Into  the  cold  inhospitable  wildf  of  Europe.  Hiat  regio 
was  left  to  be  explored  and  settled  by  some  of  his  mor 
kardy,  enterprising  sons. 

The  career  of  government  began  with  simple  monarch] 
tt  was  no  doubt  first  suggested,  by  the  authority,  whic] 
nature  gives  the  parent  over  his  child ;  for,  no  sooner  dii 
experience  show  the  util^  of  combining  the  strength  of  i 
multitude  in  one  exertion,  than  the  importance  of  a  centn 
of  union,  was  seen.  'To  give  energy  and  system  to  an; 
combination,  to  render  it  durable,  wieldly  and  effectiye 
there  must  be  a  directing  head. 

A  discerning,  ambitious  man,  clothed  with  patriarcfia 
mthority,  might  soon  see  numberless  ways  of  extending  bi 

C«rogative,  and  strengthening  the  nerves  of  his  power 
deed,  before  parental  authority  was  amenable  to  a  highei 
court,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  of  a  monarchy  more  an- 
Itmited.  In  ft  number  of  particular  families,  the  chief  o 
each  house  would  form  a  subordinate  rank.  Tbey  woulc 
naturally  give  jplace  to  the  heads  of  tribes,  and  each  o: 
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them  QQite  in  one  patriarch,  or  grand  chief*  Sucfa^,  proba- 
bljr,  fvas  NitDTod.  By  what  other  means,  leas  laudabUn 
he  raised  himself  to  power,  H  only  matter  of  cosjeo 
tore. 

We  have  tilreadj  said,  that  Nimred's  achtevemeiili  art 
not  particularly  known.  He  first  employed  his  arms  8Q0> 
eessfully  against  wild  beasts,  and  becaaae,  as  Mos«s  ttylea 
him,  a  mighty  hunter.  He  next  made  war  upon  bis  oiim 
species,  and  founded  his  empire  in  blood. '  But  we  reram 
ignorant  of  the  extent  of  kis  dominions,  'or  the  duration 
S[  his  reign.  His  son  and  successor  was  Ninds,  whose 
name,  together  with  that  of  Semiramis,  is  rendered  famous 
by  the  exploits  they  are  said  to  have  done.  Ninus  buiU, 
or  rather  enlarged.,  the  city  of  Nineveh,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  60  miles  in  circumference,  inclosed  by  a  watt 
100  feet  high,  and  fortified  with  1500  towers  200  feet  high. 
Ninus  engaged  in  many  wars,  and  enlarged  his  dominions 
on  every  sidhs,  particularly  eastward^  for  he  is  said  to  hare 
led  armies  into  India.  Semiramis,  \m  queen,  who  survived 
him  many  years,  and  reigned  in  great  glory,  rendered  her 
name  immortal,  by  an  extraordinary  eourse  of  splendid 
actions.  Many  superb  structures  and  works  of  magnificence 
about  Babylon,  are  ascribed  to  her ;  in  the  building  of 
which  she  employed  two  millions  of  men. 

If  historians  deserve  credit,  ancient  Babylon  was  the 
noblest  city  ever  built  by  man.  It  stood  on  a  fertile  and 
beautiful  plain,  watered  by  the  river  Euphrates,  which 
passed  through  the  midst  of  the  c^ty.  Its  walls,  which  were 
carried  to  the  astonishing  height  of  360  feet,  were  87  ffeet 
in  thickness,  and  inclos^  an  exact  square,  whose  side  was 
15  miles;  so  that  the  city  was  sixty  miles  in  circuit. 
There  were  fifty  grand  streets,  that  is,  twenty-five  running 
each  way,  on  right  lines  parallel  to  each  other.  They 
were  150  feet  wide,  and  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles, 
they  all  terminated  in  four  streets,  which  lay  round  next  to 
the  wall  on  every  side  of  the  city,  200  feet  wide.  Thus 
the  city  was  laid  into  676  squares  of  100  rods  on  each  side. 
These  squares  were  lined  with  numberless  edifices  beside 
houses  generally  three  or  four  stories  high ;  and  within  the 
squares  were  innumerable  delightful  plantations ;  pleasure 
grounds  and  gardens.  But  this  must  he  understood  of  the 
city  rather  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  or 
Nitocris  his  daughter-in-law,  than  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Semiramis* 
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Though  the  city  stood  on  a  plain,  yet  the  celebrated 
hanging  gardens  overlooked  the  wails.  They  raised  a 
square  of  buildings  four  hundred  feet  on  each  side,  inter- 
nally supported  by  arches  raised  on  arches,  and  without  by 
a  massy  wall  many  yards  in  thickness.  These  works  were 
carried  up  to  the  height  of  the  wall,  and  over  all  a  plat- 
form was  laid  four  hundred  feet  square,  formed  by  flat 
stones  of  an  amazing  size,  over  which  were  layers  of 
reeVls,  then  bricks  cemented,  and  plates  of  lead,  and  then 
the  earth  for  the  garden,  in  such  thickness  as  to  support 
trees  of  the  largest  size.  They  were  watered  by  an  en- 
gine from  the  bed  of  the  Euphrates.  Brevity  forbids,  that 
we  give  a  description  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  forty  rods 
square  at  the  bottom,  and  upwards  of  600  feet  high,  or 
the  moat  which  encompassed  the  walls,  the  bridge  over 
yixe  Euphrates,  the  palaces  and  the  subterraneous  ways. 
(  Many  of  these  wonderful  edifices,  are  supposed  to  have 
been  built  by  Semiramis.  She  carried  her  arms  far  into 
Ethiopia,  and  still  farther  into  India,  where  she  was  at  last 
defeated  with  a  total  overthrow  by  an  Indian  king.  These 
early  conquests  were  far  different,  both  in  their  nature  and 
consequences,  from  those  afterwards  made  by*  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  They  were  more  easily  gained  and  lost.  In- 
deed, the  progresses  made  by  Semiramis,  Sesostris,  and 
others,  through  Asia  and  Africa,  were  little  more  than  ex- 
cursions of  discovery.  They  moved  at  the  head  of  an  im- 
mense multitude,  without  order,  or  much  resistance,  and 
lived  upon  rapine  and  hunting.  In  these  times,  not  only 
fortification,  but  the  military  art  was  unknown.  Of  course, 
wherever  they  went,  they  carried  conquest;  which  was 
generally  holden  by  no  other  band  of  security,  than  the  . 
weak  and  savage  state  of  the  conquered.  / 

But  the  accounts  we  have  of  those  eairly  times,  are,  in 
sundry  respects,  exaggerated,  especially  with  regard  to 
the  greatness  of  their  cities  and  conquests.  Herodotus 
affirms,  howevec,  that  Babylon  maintained  her  conquests 
500  years. 

Semiramis,  after  a  reign  of  42  years,  abdicated  her  gov- 
ernment to  her  son  Ninyas.  Few  females  have  been  more 
famous  for  their  masculine  virtues.  Perhaps  no  one  ever 
stood  higher  on  the  list  of  lieroes  and  conquerors.  As  to 
those  virtues  which  beautify  and  adorn  the  female  charac- 
ter, historians  have  little  to  say  of  her.  ^ 
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Kiiiyas  succeeded  his  mother*  In  what  year  of  the  city, 
it  is  not  ascertained ;  nor  is  it  a  matter  of  conseqqence, 
since,  from  this  period,  the  history  of  the  Assyrian  empire, 
is  utterly  lost  for  more  than  a  thousand  years.  Tradition 
has  scait^ely  reported  the  names  of  the  succeeding  mon* 
aichs/  They  were  extraordinary  for  nothings  hot  lazurjy 
sloth,  idleness  and  tlte  most  horrid  tyranny. 

The  proTinces  of  the  empire  daring  that  period,  had 
iittle  more  than  a  mere  nominal  subjection  to  those  detesta- 
hie  tyrants;  probably  for  the  most  part,  none  at  all;  and 
witliout  doubt,  the  pomp  of  universal  empire,  was  gene* 
rally  confined  to  the  proud  capitajii,  Babylon  and  JNTineveh*. 
The  Trojan  war  took  place  some  time  after  the  middle 
period  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  -^  But  Homer  makes  no  men- 
tion of  the  Assyrian  greatness ;  a  fact,  which,  had  it  existed, 
could  not  have  escaped  his  pervading  mind,  nor  wanted  a 
place  in  his  historical,  geographical  and  martial  poem.  As 
the  universal  conquests  of  Sesostris,  king  of  Egypt,  are 
said  to  have  happened  a  little  before .  the  Trojan  war^ 
Babylon  and  Nineveh  mu^t  have  lain  central  in  his  sweep 
of  conquest,  and  it  is  not  likely,  he  passed  them  by,  but  that 
his  eastern  career  of  victory,  was  begun  by  the  reduction 
of  those  proud  cities.  Would  he  go  to  the  conquest  of 
India,  and  leave  the  Assyrian  empire  in  his  rear,  powerful, 
independent  and  hostile  ?  The  misfortune  of  the  case  is^ 
that  the  glory  and  conquests  of  Sesostris,  are  as  dubious,  as 
those  of  the  Assyrians ;  and  they  certainly  could  not  have 
existed  together.  The  Assyrian  empire,  nrst  and  last,  was 
probably  less  in  fact,  than  it  is  in  history* 


CHAPTER  II. 

TBS  ASSYKUS  BMPIllB,  FROM  THE  REIGN  OF  ITIKTAS  TO  THE  FAIi. 
OF  NINEVEH. 

THE  successors  of  Ninyas,  the  son  of  Semiramis,  are 
little  known  in  history.  The  seat  of  their  government,  or 
rather  of  their  enormities,  was  alternately  at  Babylon  and 
Nineveh.  About  1450  years  after  the  empire  was  founded 
%  Nimrod,  we  find  Sardanapalus  reigning  at  Nineveh.  If 
we  may  suppose,  that  the  line  of  succession  was  unbroken, 
from  the  warlike  Semiramis  to  him,  he  was  the  last  of  that 
2* 
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degeDerate  race  of  kings.  From  the  silence  of  Homer, 
from  the  power  and  conquests  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  from 
the  figure  Amrapbel,  king  of  Shinar,  made  in  the  days  of 
Abraham,  as  stated  in  Genesis,  and  from  the  profound  obli- 
vion of  the  Assyrian  history  during  so  long  a  time,  it  id 
probable,  that  the  Assyrian  monarchy  was  broken,  dissolved, 
perhaps  annihilated,  and  that  it  must  have  undergone  revo- 
lutions, exterminating  wars,  and  petty  tyrannies,  at  vari- 
ous times. 

However  that  may  be,  in  the  time,  and  during  the  reign, 
of  Sardanapalus,  history  seems  a  little  to  emerge  from 
darkness.  That  prince,  being  rendered  weak  and  dispica- 
ble  by  his  vices,  Arbacef,  governor  of  Media,  and  Belesis, 
governor  of  Babylon,  rebelled  against  him,  defeated  him 
in  battle,  and  drove  him  into  his  capital,  where  he  is  said 
to  have  destroyed  his  treasures,  and  burned  himself  to  death. 

The  result  of  this  rebellion  was  the  dismemberment  of 
the  Assyrian  empire.  The  province  of  Media  gained  its 
liberty.  A  king,  by  the  name  of  Ninus  the  younger,  was 
established  in  Nineveh,  and  Belesis,  one  of  the  conspira- 
tors, became  master  of  Babylon,  as  a  separate  kingdom* 
He  is  called  in  history,  Nabonassar. 

The  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Nabonassar,  which  was 
747  years  before  Christ,  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  era, 
from  whence  the  line  of  civil  history  can  be  with  certainty 
drawn.  Nabonassar  was  contemporary  with  Jotham  king 
of  Judah,  and  his  era  commenced  within  six  years  of  the 
founding  of  Rome. 

This  revolution,  although  it  rent  the  Assyrian  empire  in 
pieces,  neither  impaired  the  splendor  nor  magnificence  of 
Nineveh  or  Babylon.  Those  cities  now  became  the  seats 
of  independent  princes,  and  distinct  empires ;  and  doubtless 
derived  benefit  from  their  new  masters.  But  neither  the 
history  of  the  one,  nor  the  other,  is  entirely  known.  From 
Nabbnassar  to  the  final  subversion  of  the  empire  by  Cyrus, 
was  210  years ;  during  tvhich  period,  considerable  light  is 
thrown  on  the  subject,  by  the  sacred  writings. 

Concerning  two  important  circumstances,  we  shall  notice, 
first,  the  repeated  irruptions  of  the  Assyrian  kings  into 
Judah  and  Israel,  and  their  depredations  on  the  neighbour- 
ing nations ;  and  secondly,  their  carrying  away  Judah  and 
Israel  into,  captivity.  # 

We  are  told,  2  Kings,  xv.  19,  that  Pul,  king  of  Assyria, 
came  into  the  land  of  Israel,  and  Menahem  gave  him  a 
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thousand  talents  of  silver,  to  conciliate  his  favor  and  pro* 
tection.  That  this  was  a  powerful  invasion,  we  need  no 
other  proof,  than  the  price  with  which  the  Assyrian  king 
was  bought  off.  This  invasion,  however,  was  24  years 
before  the  era. of  Nabonassar. 

Nabonassar,  after  a  reign  of  twelve  years,  was  succeed- 
ed by  his  son  Merodach-Baladan  of  whom  little  is  known. 
This  prince  was  in  friendship  with  the  Jews,  and  sent  an 
embassy  to  congratulate  king  Hezekiah  on  the  recovery  of 
his  health.  From  this  period,  the  history  of  Babylon  disap- 
pears, till  the  time  of  its  union  with  Nineveh,  under  the 
government  of  Esarhaddon.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
Assyrian  kings  of  Nineveh  were  generally  hostile  and  formi- 
dable  to  the  nation  of  Israel. 

Tiglath-Pileser,  the  first  king  of  Nineveh  after  the  par- 
tition of  the  empire,  was  called  in  by  Ahaz,  king  o^udah, 
to  assist  him  against  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Israel.  He 
came  with  a  powerful  army,  and  put  a  period  to  the  king- 
dom of  Syria,  by  taking  Damascus,  its  chief  city.  lie 
severely  scourged  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  whose  dissolution 
drew  nigh  ;  and  proved  a  costly  and  dangerous  ally  to  Ju- 
dah,  Ahaz  being  obliged  to  rob  the  temple  of  its  sacred 
treasures,  to  appease  his  avarice.  An  account  of  this  is 
given  2  Kings,  xvi.  7.    This  was  in  the  year  740,  B.  C. 

About  20  years  afterward,  Shalmaneser  invaded  and  sub- 
dued Israel.  He  besieged  Samaria,  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom, three  years ;  at  length  took  it  and  carried  the  Ten 
Tribes  into  captivity,  and  planted  them  in  Media.  This 
event  happened  about  250  years  after  the  separation  of 
Israel  from  Judah.  From  this  captivity,  the  Ten  Tribes 
never  returned.  The  probability  is,  that  they  soon  mingled 
with  other  nations,  lost  distinction  of  origin,  and  will  emerge 
to  light  no  more.  The  inventive  imaginations  of  theorists 
have  discovered  traces  of  them  among  the  Turks,  Tartars, 
American  savages,  and  elsewhere.  But  when  we  consider 
the  character  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  their  proneness  to  idola- 
try, and  to  incorporate  with  other  nations,  which,  in  their 
most  pure  and  virtuous  times,  could  not  be  prevented  by 
their  wisest  legislators,  even  when  they  were  a  distinct.and 
independent  nation;  when  we  consider  the  revolutions, 
tyrannies,  barbarity,  and  ignorance  of  Asiatic  tribes  in  all 
a|Ps  ;  when  we  consider  the  great  length  of  time,  and  other 
auxiliary  circumstanceswwe  are  strongly  led  to  this  conclu- 
sion; still  allowing  full  weight  and  aut^^^  jto  ancier^ 
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scripture  prophecy,  from  which  oothing  certain  on   this 
•id>ject  can  be  discovered. 

After  a  reign  of  fourteen  years,  Shalmaneser  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  tiis  son  Sennacherib.  An  account  of  his 
formidable  invasion  of  Judah,  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  is 
particularly  related,  2  Kings,  xviii.  13.  He  invaded  Judah 
with  a  powerful  army ;  in  the  mean  time  defeated  the  king 
ei  Egypt,  who  was  coming  to  relieve  the  Jews,  and  woukl 
probably  have  taken  Jerusalem ;  but  his  army  was  suddenly 
destroyed  by  pestilence.  He  returned  to  Nineveh,  where 
Jhe  played  the  tyrant  with  so  high  a  hand  that  his  own  sons 
Msassinated  him  in  the  temple  of  Nispoch;  and  he  was 
succeeded  by  Esarhaddoo. 

During  the  reign  of  this  prince,  the  royal  family  of  the 
kings  of  Babylon  became  extinct,  andHhere  was  an  inter» 
regnm^iof  8  years.  The  weak  and  disordered  state  occa- 
sioned by  this,  enabled  Esarhaddon,  who  was  a  wise  and 
politic  prince,  to  annex  Babylon  to  his  dominions.  Thus, 
after  a  separation  of  67  years,  these  two  powerful  kingdoms 
again  became  one.  But  this  unioni  together  with  its  happy 
fruits,  was  of  short  duration.  The  final  destiny  of  Nineveh 
was  now  fast  approaching ;  a  rival  power  was  rising  to  ma*- 
tarity,  and  ready  to  burst,  with  utter  destruction,  upon  that 
proud  empire. 

Esarhaddon,  thirteen  years  after  the  union  of  Babylon 
with  Nineveh,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Nabuchodonosor.* 
This  prince  defeated  and  slew  Phraortes,  king  of  the  Medes, 
in  a  great  battle,  and  took  Ecbatana,f  the  capital  of  Media. 
This  defeat,  however,  did  not  cheek  the  martial  spirit  or 
rapid  growth  of  that  warlike  nation.  It  was  left  for  the 
sons  of  the  victors  and  vanquished  to  act  the  last  scene, 
and  conclude  the  drama  of  the  first  of  the  eastern  em- 
pires. 

Cvaxares  I.  the  son  and  successor  of  Phraortes,  was  soon 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  well  appointed  army.  De- 
termiaing  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  father,  he  marched 
directly  into  Assyda,  encountered  and  defeated  an  arnxy 
thrown  in  his  way,  and  immediately  invested  Nineveh.  He 
would  probably  have  taken  it,  but  was  obliged  to  raise  the 
siege,  and  march  in  haste  to  defend  his  own  territories. 

*  <<  Jfabuchodano9or  was  a  name  among  the  BabyloDians  coquORir 
Ijr  giTea  to  tbeir  kings,  u  that  of  Fktifoah  was  among  tba  Egyp* 
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The  Scythians,  a  race  of  warlike  savages,  inhabiting  the 
wilds  of  Enrope  and  Asia,  had  driven  before  themjthe  Cim- 
merians, a  people  equally  savage,  and  nearly  as  terrible, 
dwelling  near  Lake  Meotis.  These  in  numberless  hordes, 
were  depopulating  the  fertile  fields  of  Asia,  and  had  invad- 
ed the  dominions  of  Cyaxares.  The  Medes  were  defeated 
by  them  in  several  battles,  and  the  Scythians  remained 
masters  of  most  countries  between  the  Caspian,  Black  and 
Mediterranean  Seas,  a  great  part  of  Upper  Asia,*  for  sever- 
al years.  We  shall  speak  more  particularly  of  them  in  our 
review  of  the  Persian  empire. 

While  the  king  of  Media  was  waging  doubtful  war  with 
the  Scythians,  Nabopollassar,  governor  of  Babylon,  revolt- 
ed from  the  king  of  Nineveh,  and  set  up  an  independent 
government.  In  this  he  was  encouraged  by  Cyaxares,  who 
had  not  changed  his  purpose  of  subdiBng  ;Nine veh.  Sara- 
cus,  king  of  Nineveh,  although  menaced  by  such  potent 
enemies,  adopted  no  efficient  system  of  defence ;  but,  dis- 
solved in  luxury,  and  lost  to  all  sense  of  glory,  he  supinely 
waited  the  gathering  storm. 

Cyaxares  at  length  rid  himself  of  the  Scythian  invaders, 
by  a  stroke  of  policy,  which  nothing  but  the  emergency  of 
the  times,  and  manners  of  the  age,  could  warrant.  He 
invited  the  chief  officers  of  the  Scythian  army  to  a  general 
feast,  prepared  in  various  parts,  where,  in  the  midst  of 
mirth  and  intoxication,  his  guards,  and  others  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  fell  furiously  upon  them  and  killed  them  all, 
without  resistance. 

/"Cyaxares  once  more  invaded  the  Assyrian  empire,  assist- 
ed by  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babyjon.  These  two 
powerful  princes  accomplished  the  final  stibversion  and 
abolition  of  the  firist  Assyrian  empire.  Nineveh  was  taken 
and  destroyed. 

A  sublime  description  is  given  of  the  fall  of  this  ancient 
city  by  the  prophet  Nahum.  From  that  also,  we  may  form 
some  idea  of  its  greatness  and  splendor.  This  event  hap- 
pened B.  C.  600,  and  in  the  147th  year  of  Nabonassar's 
era. 

The  Assyrian  empire  rose,  flourished,  and  fell,  while  the 
world  was  yet  in  its  infancy.  Few  maxims  of  its  govern- 
ment have  reached  our  times ;  few  incidents  have  escaped 

*  Upper  Asia  incladcd  Armenia,  Pontas,  Colchis  and  Iberia.— 
Ed. 
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oblivion;  and  those  which  have,  are  doubtless  tinctured 
with  the  stream  of  tradition,  passing  through  long  and  be* 
wilderiog  tracts  of  time.  From  what  we  can  gather  from 
such  dubious  lights,  we  are  led  to  conclude,  that  the  fabric 
of  the  ancient  monarchical  governments,  was  very  simple^ 
It  may  be  expressed  in  few  words,  sovereign  ptmer^  and  a&» 
9oluU  tvhjection.  Where  the  monarch  chanced  to  be  an 
amiable  character,  the  condition  of  the  subject  was  very 
tolerable ;  but  power  so  unrestrained,  in  Ihe  hands  of  a  bad 
man,  produced  the  most  dreadful  tyranny. 

In  every  form  of  government,  sovereign  power  must  be 
lodjgfed  somewhere.  Power,  considered  merely  as  corpo^ 
real  strength,  is  naturally,  in  the  hands  of  every  man, 
nearly  alike ;  and  the  machine  of  government  is  a  device^ 
by  which  the  power  of  many  is  combined  and  called  fosth, 
by  consent,  in  one  great  exertion.  To  call  forth  and  exert 
this  combination,  the  monarch  has  the  sole  power«  He 
therefore  can  do  whatever  all  his  people,  collectiveljt'caa 
4o.  His  will  directs  their  whole  strength.  In  mixed  gov* 
ernments,  especially  in  republics,  this  national  exertion  iM 
obtained,  not  by  the  will  of  one,  but  of  many,  who  are 
chosen  by  the  people  for  that  purpose.  But  in  this  latter 
case  individuals  commonly  find  means  to  obtain  the  real, 
while,  in  the  former,  the  monarch  often  holds  only  the 
nominal  sovereignty. 

The  splendor  and  greatness  of  Nineveh,  as  of  all  other 
great  OiUes  in  early  times,  consisted  chiefly  in  their  public 
boildings.  The  dwellings  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
were  little  better  than  wretched  hovels — without,  unoma* 
mented,  and  witMn,  unfurnished.  Indeed,  this  is  still  the 
case  in  most  of  tp|  great  cities  of  Asia*  Nineveh  and  Ba- 
bylon contained  little  worthy  of  notice,  except  their  wallsi, 
towers,  temples,  palaces,  and  superb  structures  of  royalty. 
How  incomparably  more  magnificent,  is  the  modern  city  of 
London  or , Paris,  when  viewed  as  the  abode  of  men.  Here 
are  seen,  monuments  of  every  art  and  science ;  the  aston- 
isbiog  effects  of  commerce;  opulence  and  independence 
reigning  among  all  classes ;  the  difiusion  of  knowledge;  the 
reign  of  science,  freedom  and  plenty.  The  private  houses 
of  modern  cities  appear  to  be  the  residence  of  a  free  peo- 

Ele,  enjoying  no  small  portion  of  wealth,  independence  and 
appiness. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


THE  A8STRXAH  EMPIRE)  FROM  THE  DESTRUCTION   OF  NINXTEB)  TO 
THE   TAKING   OF  BABYLON   BT   CYRUS. 

i 

BABYLON  now  remained  onrivalled  and  alone.  Tire 
dtj  consisted  of  a  mightj  assemblage  of  the  most  amazing 
stroctares,  temples,  towers,  palaces  and  walls— -works  of 
incredible  labor  and  expense,  where  millions  had  toiled) 
and  groaned  in  painful  servitude.  These  buildings  were 
rather  admirable  for  their  stupendous  greatness,  than  for 
elegance  and  due  proportion  in  architecture.  As  for  the 
rules  and  proportions  in  building,  they  were  in  a  great 
measure  unknown;  and  the  different  orders  of  architecture 
were  yet  to  be  discovered.  They  had  nothing  comparable 
wiUi  the  temple  of  Minerva,  or  of  Balbec.  For  the  noble 
science  of  architecture,  the  world  is  indebted  to  the  strong 
and  mathematical  genius  and  elegant  taste  of  the  ancient 
Greeks. 

Nebuchadnezzar  was  now  on  the  throne  of  Babylon ;  and 
the  extent  of  his  dominions  was  answerable  to  the  splendor 
of  bis  capital.  But  there  were  two  cities,  whose  fame  and 
opnleDce  rendered  them  objects  wprthy  of  his  ambition ; 
one  was  Jerusalem,  the  other  was  Tyre ;  the  latter  of  wluch« 
was  one  of  the  strongest  cities  then  known. 

The  siege  of  Jerusalem  employed  him  two  years ;  which, 
however,  he  at  length  terminated,  by  the  utter  destruction 
of  that  noble  city.  In  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  reign,  he 
burnt  Solomon^s  temple  and  carried  the  Jews  to  Babylon; 
where  they  remained  70  years.  Four  years  after,  he  be^ 
si^ed  the  city  of  Tyre ;  the  reduction  of  which,  was  the 
most  arduous  enterprise  of  his  life.  Tyre  had  stood,  from 
its  foundation,  660  years ;  having  never  been  taken  by  any 
foreign  power.  After  the  Chaldean  army  had  suffered  in^ 
credible  hardships,  and  consun^ed  13  years  in  infinite  labors, 
the  city  was  taken  ;  not,  however,  till  the  inhabitants  had 
ra^;^id  their  principal  effects  to  an  island,  about  half  4 
ffiiifl  from  the  shore.  Here  a  new  city  rose,  which  soon 
eclipsed  the  glory  of  the  former;  a  striking  proof  of  the 
power  of  commerce.  This  new  Tyre  still  flourished,  ami 
even  far  transcended  its  former  state.  When  attacked  bpr 
Alexander  the  Great,  nearly  three  centuries  afterward,  it 
was  able  to  resist  the  impetuous  valor  and  unrivalled  skill 
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of  that  great  commander ;  nor  is  it  probable,  he  ever  could 
hare  taken  it,  bat  by  making  himself  master  of  the  sea* 
Of  this  siege,  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 

Nebuchadnezzar  reigned  prosperously  43  years.  Some- 
thing of  his  history  and  character  may  be  collected  from 
the  sacred  writings.  He  found  no  equal  among  the  neigh- 
bouring contemj^orary  princes ;  he  extended  his  conquests 
far  and  wide,  was  the  greatest  monarch  of  his  time,  and 
doubtless  the  greatest  that  ever  ruled  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire. 

Babylon  had  now  seen  the  zenith  of  her  glory,  and  was 
soon  to  suffer  a  final  and  total  eclipse.  Four  princes  in 
succession,  after  Nebuchadnezzar,  are  remembered  only  to 
perpetuate  their  infamy,  and  to  merit  the  just  reproach  of 
bringing  ruin  on  themselves  and  their  people.  Evil-Mero- 
dach,  Nebuchadnezzar^s  son  and  successor,  was  taken  off 
by  insurrection.  He  was  succeeded  by  Neriglissar,  his 
brother-in-law.  This  prince  was  soon  slain  by  the  armies 
of  the  Modes  and  Persians.  His  successor,  Laborosoar- 
chod,  reigned  only  nine  months,  and  fell  by  conspiracy. — 
To  him  succeeded  Belshazzar,  in  whose  re^  Babylon 
was  taken  by  Cyrus.  This  great  city,  justly  considered 
as  impregnable  to  every  open  and  direct  attack,  was 
taken  by  stratagem ;  which  we  shall  relate  in  speaking  of 
the  Hedes  and  Persians.  Belshazzar  was  surprised  in  the 
midst  of  a  public  feast — ^was  slain  in  the  gate  of  his  palace  ; 
and  the  kingdom  of  Babylon  became  extinct,  being  the 
last  branch  of  the  ancient  Assyrian  empire,  210  years  after 
its  separation  from  Nineveh. 

Thus  ended  the  second  Assyrian  empire,  having  subsist- 
•ed,  in  various  forms,  1668  years  from  the  days  of  Nimrod. 
Babylon,  however,  still  the  noblest  of  cities,  about  twenty 
years  after  it  was  taken  by  Cyrus,  revolted  from  Darius 
Hystaspes,  then  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  and  made 
preparations  for  a  long  and  desperate  resistance  ;  but  was 
again  taken  by  stratagem.  Zopyrus,  the  general  of  Darius, 
suffering  his  nose  and  ears  to  be  cut  oS^  fled  into  the  city, 
pretendedly  as  a  deserter.  His  military  skill  soon  procured 
nim  a  command  in  the  city  ;  he  opened  the  gates,  andirf  In 
the  Peissian  army.  A  traitor  should  be  suspected,  but  never 
trusted.  Alexander  intended  to  have  made  Babylon  his 
capital.  It  only  furnished  him  with  an  untimely  grave.  It 
has  been  desolated  for  many  ages.  The  pleasant  country 
around  it  becoming  a  morass  by  the  oyerflowing  of  the  £9* 
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phrates,  its  place  is  not  exactly  known  ;*  and  it  has  lain 
wholly  desolate,  and  without  inhabitant,  from  generation  to 
generation — literally  fulfilling  the  predictions  of  Isaiah  the 
prophet. 

The  ancient  Assyrian  empire^  exclusive  of  its  extensive 
conquests,  comprehended  much  of  what  is  now  called  Tur- 
key in  Asia ;  territories  lying  about  the  rivers  Euphrates  and 
Tigris.  It  stretched  northward  towards  the  Caspian  and 
Black  Seas,  with  a  dubious  boundary  on  Circassia ;  west 
and  i&orthwest,  it  spread  towards  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
and  met  Syria  and  Palestine ;  south  and  southwest,  lay 
the  Persian  gulf  and  Arabia ;  and  east,  the  ancient  Media 
and  Persia ;  though,  indeed,  all  these  territories  and  many 
more,  were  at  times,  subjugated  to  that  monarchy. 

In  glancing  an  eye  at  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  ancient 
nations,  it  would  be  highly  useful  and  interesting,  could  we 
develop,  with  certainty,  the  sources  of  their  prosperity, 
and  the  causes  of  their  fall.  But  if  this  inquiry  is  attended 
with  inexplicable  difficulties  in  instances  the  most  recent, 
how  remote  from  investigation  is  it  in  the  first  governments, 
wliich  ever  existed  ?  National  prosperity  may  be  con- 
ndered  in  two  points  of  light ;  1.  When  a  nation,  consider- 
ed as  a  body,  is  powerful,  respected,  rich,  and  eminent  in 
the  view  of  surrounding  nations  ;  or  2.  When  a  nation  is 
in  such  a  state,  that  the  individuals,  who  compose  it,  are 
prosperous,  happy,  and  secure. 

In  some  instances  these  two  kinds  of  national  prosperity 
have  united  for  a  time  ;  but  those  instances  have  been  rare, 
and  that  union,  of  short  continuance.  History  presents 
many  examples  of  the  first.  Such,  indeed,  were  ail  the 
ancient  monarchies  ;  such  was  the  empire  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  of  Charlemagne,  of  Gheqghis  Khan,  of  Charles 
V.  of  Louis  XIV. — and  we  might  come  still  nearer  our 
time.  But  what  histories  shall  we  consult  to  find  examples 
of  the  second  ?  If  we  judge  from  the  most  probable  sources 
of  conjecture,  concerning  individual  happiness,  in  those  em- 
pires of  most  splendid  figure  in  history,  our  conclusions  will 
not  be  very  favorable.  Where  millions  are  subject  to  the 
control  and  arbitrary  direction  of  one,  however  good  may 
be  his  intention,^ jet  he  will  err,  through  vanity,  through 

*  It  is  sTippofled,  that  the  place  and  rnins  of  ancient  Babylon^have 
been  recently  discovered.  See  HeUah  in  Worce£t^^i»  Universal 
Gazetteer.— -ferf. 
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weakness,  through  passion ;  but,  above  all,  through  igno- 
rance. Vainly  relying  on  his  own  sagacity ,  prudence  and 
foresight,  he  will  use  his  power  to  its  extent ;  he  will  fbrm 
designs,  and  strike  out  projects,  in  the  compass  of  which, 
the  rights,  if  not  the  lives,  of  thousands  and  millions,  will 
be  crushed,  and  their  sighs  and  groans  never  heard. 

But  nothing  is  more  uncertain,  than  any  comparison  we 
can  make,  of  the  happiness  of  nations ;  for  in  all  govern* 
ments,  sovereign  power  must  be  exercised  by  certain  hands, 
either  hereditary  or  elective  ;  and  as  all  men  are  ambitious 
of  power,  it  is  a  question,  what  form  of  government  contains 
the  most  of  private  happiness.  If  popular  governments  are 
more  equitable,  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  most  feeble, 
most  liable  to  convulsions  and  revolutions,  and  of  shortest 
duration^ 


CHAPTER  IV. 
MEDIA  AND  PERSIA. 

THE  PERSUN  EMPIRE,  FROM  FTS  FOUNDATION  TO  THE  BIRTH  OF 
CTRUS. 

THE  Medes  and  Persians  are  considered  as  the  descen-* 
dants  of  Shem,  the  son  of  Noah,  and  of  the  family  of  Elam. 
There  is  Httle  known  of  that  great  and  powerful  people, 
but  from  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  and  the  sacred  writings.-** 
Their  empire,  in  its  full  extent,  reached  from  India  la 
Ethiopia,  and  from  the  waters  of  India  and  Arabia  to  the 
Caspian  and  Black  Seas.  It  was  with  them,  as  with  all  the 
great  empires  of  ancient  times ;  their  boundaries  were 
frequently  dubious,  and  always  varying.  Indeed,  the 
present  empire  of  Russia  is  a  similar  instaqce,  the  emperor 
himself,  and  his  ministers,  scarcely  knowing  its  real  limits 
and  extent ;  for  which  there  is  good  reason.  Their  boun* 
daries  may  be  compared  to  those  places,  where  the  land 
and  sea  dispute  for  empire,  and  prevail  by  turns.  Their 
subjection's  but  nominal ;  and  such  is  their  distance  from 
the  seat  of  government,  so  wild  and  ferocious  their  manners, 
that  correct  intelligence  can  hardly  keep  pace  with  the 
rapidity  of  their  revolutions. 

The  Assyriail  empire,  the  centre  of  which  wm  about  the 
river  Euphrates,  early  subjugated  all  the  different  tribes 
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and  nations,  fn>in  the  river  Indus  to  the  Istbmns  of  Suez*  Of 
coarse  the  Persian  territories  were  included.  But  before 
the  revolt  of  Media  from  that  empire,  the  history  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  is  unknown.  It  has  been  already 
noticed,  that  Arbaces,  governor  of  Media,  taking  advantage 
of  the  weak  administration  of  Sardanapalus,  king  of  Assy- 
ria, formed  a  conspiracy,  and  concentrated  a  combination 
of  powers  against  him,  which  proved  his  overthrow,  and 
the  dismemberment  of  his  kingdom. 

Babylon,  Nineveh  and  Media  became  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent governments.*  Of  the  history  of  the  two  former, 
we  have  drawn  the  outline.  Indeed,  little  more  has  escaped 
oblivion,  and  reached  our  times.  While  those  great. powers 
were  going  to  decay,  the  Medes  and  Persians,  like  most 
nations  in  their  youth,  acquired  a  military  spirit ;  and  being 
uncorrupted  with  luxury  and  vice,  they  adopted  happy 
methods  of  discipline  and  internal  order,  which  could  not 
fail  of  giving  energy  to  their  counsels,  and  saccess  and 
renown  to  their  arms. 

Some  time  afler  the  separation  of  Media  from  the  Assy- 
rian empire,  Dejoces,  a  powerful  chief  of  that  country, 
erected  it  into  a  monarchy.  He  was  a  wise  and  politic 
prince-  His  character  is  highly  celebrated  by  Herodotus 
and  others.  'It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  most  nations,  in 
the  first  of  their  career,  are  led  and  ruled  by  great  and 
good  men.  We  might  instance  Romulust  and  Nnma  in 
Rome  ;  Themistocles,  Aristides,  Lycurgus,  Solon,  Epaminon- 
das,  in  Greece ;  Cyrus,  in  Persia ;  David  and  Solomon,  in  Ju- 
dea ;  and  in  later  times,  Charlemagne,  in  France  ;  Alfred, 
in  Eingland,  and  we  may  add,  Washington,  in  America. 

Dejoces  employed  a  long  reign  of  more  than  fifty  years, 
in  civilizing  his  subjects,  promoting  the  arts  of  peace,  and    j 
redacing  to  practice,  an  excellent  system  of  policy,  and 

*  The  opinion  of  Prideaux,  that  Nineveh  and  Media  remained 
united  under  Arbaces,  appears  much  more  prol^able.  ^^  The  ancient 
empire  of  the  Assyrians  which  had  governed'  Asia  above  thirteen 
hundred  years,  being  dissolved,  there  arose  up  two  empires  in  its 
stead,  the  one  founded  by  Arbaces,  governor  of  Media,  and  the 
other  by  Belesis,  governor  of  Babylon  ; — Belesis  had  Babylon,  Cbal- 
dea  and  Arabia,  and  Arbaces  all  the  rest.^'  Prideaux^  Connection  ; 
Vol.  I.  p.  Im^Ed.  • 

t  Some  of  these  characters  are  by  no  means  to  be  ranked  among 
the  good  ;  especially  Romnlus,  who  was  a  fratricide,  a  robber  and 
finally  a  tyrant.  Well  might  such  a  character  be  regarded  by  a 
nation  of  plunderers,  as  their  father  and  their  god. — Ed, 
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thereby  shewing  hiinsp.If  worthy  to  reign.  He  left  behind 
bim  a  gmtefal  memorial  in  the  minds  of  his  subjects,  and  a 
SOD  and  successor  of  a  warlike,  ambitious  and  enterprising 
temper.  Phraortes  succeeded  his  father  in  the  kingdom  of 
Media.  Few  circumstances  are  recorded  of  him.  He 
carried  on  wars  with  various  success ;  subjected  the  Per- 
sians to  his  power;  made  war  with  Nabuchodonosor,  the 
king  of  Nineveh,  in  which  he  was  unfortunate,  and  termi- 
nated his  career,  together  with  his  life,  after  a  reign  of 
twenty-two  years. 

This  Nabuchodonosor  is  thought  to  have  been  the  mon- 
arch  of  that  name,  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Judith,  who 
sent  Holofemes  to  invade  Judea.  The  Assyrian  empire 
was  then  much  weakened,  and  fast  declining,  but  was  still 
too  powerful  for  the  Medes.  In  those  ages,  when  the 
safety  of  a  nation  depended  more  on  personal  valor*  and 
military  skill,  than  on  riches  and  artful  negociations,  the 
loss  of  a  general  battle  produced  very  different  effects  on  a 
rising  nation,  composed  of  hardy  warriors,  inflamed  with  a 
desire  of  conquest,  and  just  beginning  to  be  dazzled  with 
the  splendors  of  empire,  from  what  it  did  on  an  ancient 
nation,  immensely  rich,  voluptuous,  effeminate,  and  drown- 
ing in  its  own  luxuries.  While  on  the  one  hand,  the  Medes 
soon  recovered  their  loss,  and  rose  more  terrible  after  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Phraortes ;  on  the  other,  the  defeat^  of 
the  Assyrians  before  Bethulia,  and  the  loss  of  a  general  and 
his  army,  seemed  to  break  their  spirit,  and  hasten  on  their 
final  sifbversion. . 

Cyaxares  I.  succeeded  his  father  Phraortes.  He  soon 
collected  and  drew  after  him  an  army  composed  of  the 
iiery  and  unconquerable  spirits  from  the  mountains  of  Media. 
He  pushed  his  conquests  in  every  direction,  united  the  bar- 
barous tribes  of  Media  under  his  standard,  and  soon  became 
formidable  to  all  the  neighboring  nations.  But  as  his 
conquests  lay  chiefly  among  tribes  and  clans  of  uncivilized 
barbarians,  we  shall  pass  them  over  in  silence. 

The  good  fortune  attending  his  arms,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  the  shameful  defeat  and  death  of  his  father  in 
the  Assyrian  war,  now  roused  him  to  seek  revenge  on  that 
proud  empire,  which  had  so  long  tyrannized  over  many 
nations.  He  marched  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army 
toward  Nineveh,  encountered  and  defeated  an  Assyrian 
army  thrown  in  his  way,  and  laid  close  siege  to  the  city. — 
As  the  Assyrians  were  utterly  unable   to  keep  the  field, 
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their  only  safegaard  and  dependence  was  the  strength  of 
their  capital.  But  as  nothing  now  remained  of  that  warlike 
character,  which  distinguished  and  exalted  their  nation  in 
former  ages,  the  siege  was  likelj  to  be  of  short  continuance, 
and  must  have  ended  in  the  speedy  reduction  and  utter 
ruin  of  that  city,  had  not  Providence  designed  to  procras- 
tinate their  doom  for  a  few  more  years. 

Cyaxares  was  suddenly  recalled  to  defend  his  own  territo- 
ries from  the  Scythians,  who  had  poured  down  upon  Media, 
and  were  likely  to  overrun  all  Western  Asia.  This  is  the 
first  irruption  of  that  barbarous  people,  mentioned  in  his- 
tory. It  was  upwards  of  600  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  The  history  of  that  people  is  curious  and  wonderful. 
They  seem  to  have  been  designed  as  the  instrument  of 
Providence,  to  scourge  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  northern  and  eastern  wilds  of  Europe  and  Asia,  gave 
birth  to  a  race  of  men  in  early  ages,  more  properly  called 
an  immense  collection  of  wandering  tribes  and  families, 
than  a  nation.  Their  manner  of  life,  both  in  war  and  peace, 
has  been  uniform  and  perpetual.  Their  courage  was 
invincible,  their  armies  innumerable,  and  they  seemed  to 
spring  from  sources  inexhaustible.  Though  extremefy 
fierce,  and  devoid  of  mental  cultivation,  yet  their  policy, 
in*its  kind,  was  keen,  artful  and  profound.  Their  invasions 
resembled  the  emigration  of  an  entire  proyince.  They 
carried  with  them  their  families  and  effects ;  and  the  shock 
of  their  impression  was  adequate  to  the  overturning  of  the 
greatest  empires.  In  the  most  vigorous  periods  of  the 
Roman  empire,  they  shook  its  foundations ;  and  finally,  in 
one  tremendous  inundation,  desolated  the  whole  civilized 
world. 

As  ancient  Media  Iay,nigh  the  Caspian  sea,  and  bordered 
on  what  is  now  denominated  Circassia,  the  dominions  of 
Cyaxares  lay  directly  in  their  way  into  the  interior  of 
Western  Asia.  He  therefore  marched  with  all  speed,  and 
gave  them  battle  ;  but  was  totally  defeated,  and  obliged  to 
fly  before  a  victorious  enemy.  But  as  the  circumstan- 
ces of  this  war  between  the  savage  Scythians  and  the 
Modes  not  much  more  civilized,  are  but  slightly  known, 
and  would  be  wholly  uninteresting,  were  they  otherwise, 
we  shall  not  dwell  upon  them.  It  shall  su£^e  to  say, 
that  Cyaxares,  after  struggling  several  years,  with  various 
fortune,  found  means  to  destroy  or  expel  them  from  His 
dominions.    He  is  said  to  have  caused  them  to  be  invited 
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« to  feasts,  made  in  Tsrioas  parts  of  his  kingdom,  -where^ 
Id  the  midst  of  iatoxicatioo,  his  guards,  and  other  emissa*- 
ries,  fell  upon  them,  and  caused  them  to  perish  in  a  general 
massacre.  The  difficulties,  however,  attending  so  exten* 
sive  and  deep  a  conspiracy,  leave  room  to  douht  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  story. 

Cyaxares  at  length  found  leisure  to  renew  his  invasion 
of  iNineveh.  He  met  with  little  obstruction  in  opening  the 
siege  ;  and  as  his  efforts  were  aided  hy  the  king  of  Babylon, 
a  powerful'and  warlike  prince,  with  whom  he  had  formed 
an  alliance,  the  reduction  of  the  city  soon  followed,  as  we 
have  formerly  noted. 

Cyaxares  pursued  his  conquests,  leaving  only  Chaldeato 
the  king  of  Babylon ;  and  having  extended  his  territories, 
and  enriched  his  armies  with  treasures  and  spoils  of  immense 
value,  he  returned  to  Media  in  great  glory;  where  .the 
enervating  influence  of  Assyrian  luxury  soon  became  visi- 
ble, and,  among  other  causes,  concurred  in  transferring  the 
empire  .from  the  Medes  to  the  Persians. 

Cyaxares  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Astyages,  whose  reign 
was  long  and  prosperous.  He  had  a  daughter  whose  name 
was  Mand^ne,  who  married  Cambydes,  king  of  Persia.  His 
son  Cyaxares  succeeded  him  in  his  Median  territories.  Of 
Cambyses  and  Maodane,  was  bom  the  great  Cyrus,  who  put 
a  period  to  the  latter  Assyrian, .  and  effected  the  union  of 
the  Median  and  Persian  empires. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE   PERSIAN    EMPIRE,  FROM   THE  BIRTH  OF  CVRUS  TO  THE  COH- 
QUEST  OF  THE  LESSER  ASU. 

THElagftl  heir  to  a  splendid  fortune,  or  to  an  imperial 
throne,  has  little  honor,  in  comparison  with  him,  who,  by 
the  force  of  his  genius,  breaks  the  power  of  depressing 
circwnstances,  bears  down  all  impediments,  removes  the 
various  difficulties  and  embarrassments,  with  which  weak 
»  men  are  encompassed,  and  carries  along  with  him,  a  whole 
nation  to  the  elevated  summit  of  empire.  However  much 
we  may  be  disposed  to  ascribe  it  to  a  fortunate  concurrence 
of  ej^^nts,  it  will  appear,  on  careful  attention,  to  arise  from 
thtfastonishing  power,  some  men  have  over  others,  of 
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combining  and  directing  their  exertions  lo  proper  objects — 
from  their  great  energy  of  character — ^from  their  command- 
ing and  comprehensive  views  of  hmnan  affairs — ^from  their 
qnick  discernment  in  the  choice  of  expedients — from  their 
bold  and  masterly  projection  of  grand  schemes,  and  from 
their  diligence  and  perseverance  in  every  pursnit. 

With  such  a  genius,  Cyrus  was  endowed.  He  found  his 
native  country  but  small,  and  inhabited  by  an  inconsiderable 
people.  The  territories  of  the  ancient  Per9ian8,  it  is  said 
by  good  authorities,  comprehended  but  a  small  part  of  that 
vast  country  now  bearing  their  name ;  which  extends  from 
the  river  Indus  to  the  Euphrates.  They  were  allies  and 
dependants  of  the  Medes,  who,  under  Cyaxares  the  first, 
the  great  grandfather  of  Cyrus,  had  destroyed  ]9^ineveh, 
and  subjugated  many  neighboriog  countries,  as  already 
noticed.  West  of  them,  lay  the  kingdom  of  Babylon, 
immensely  opulent,  and  still  powerful,  but  declining  under 
the  administration  of  a  dynasty  of  weak  and  vicious  mon- 
archs. 

As  the  Medes  had  put  a  period  to  the  first  Assyrian 
empire,  the  Assyrians  of  Babylon  viewed  them  with  an  eye 
of  jealousy,  and  waited  only  for  a  convenient  time  to  make 
war  on  so  powerful  and  dangerous  a  neighbor.  This  soon 
presented;  and  Neriglissar,  king  of  Babylon,  having  drawn 
into  his  alliance  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  and  many  neighbor* 
ing  princes  and  tributaries,  took  the  field.  Cyaxares  the 
second,  had  just  before  this,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  his 
father  Astyages.  He  was  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  so 
formidable  a  war,  which  seemed  likely  to  overwhelm  his 
dominions.  He  immediately  sent  to  Cambyses,  king  of 
Persia,  requesting  that  Cyrus  might  be  sent  to  his  aid  at 
the  head  of  the  Persian  auxiliaries. 

Cyrus  then  first  appeared  as  the  commander  of  an  army, 
and  fully  justified  the  expectation  of  those,  who  had  seen 
his  wisdom,  discreetness  and  valor,  on  former  occasions. 
He  displayed  all  the  activity,  the  humanity,  the  address, 
the  fortitude  and  the  personal  authority  of  a  great  com- 
mander. A  general  battle  ivas  fought,  in  which  the  king 
of  Babylon  was  slain,  the  Assyrian  army  totally  defeated, 
their  allies  dispersed,  and  their  affairs  rendered  desperate. 
Bat  as  the  victory  was  wholly  owing  to  the  condact  of 
Cyrus,  the  king  of  Media  was  filled  with  chagrin,  envy  and 
discontent.  He  soon  after  returned  home,  and  left  Cyrus 
to  prosecute  the  war  at  ius  own  discretion. 
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The  Assyrians  were  unable  to  collect  another  army  suffi- 
cient to  cope  with  Cyrus.  He  therefore  penetrated  inta 
Chaldea,  took  every  fortress  that  lay  in  his  way,  ravaged 
the  country,  and  inarched  to  the  gates  of  Babylon.  But  the 
stupendous  height  and  impenetrable  thicknesi  of  the  walls, 
the  lofty  towers,  and  gates  of  solid  brass,  and  the  multitude 
of  men  within,  seemed  to  indicate  a  longer  siege  and  more 
obstinate  defence  than  Cyfus  was  prepared  to  undertake. 
Before  that  city  could  be  taken,  he  had  once  more  to  try 
his  fortune  in  the  open  field. 

He  therefore  returned  with  his  victorious  army  to  Media, 
to  his  uncle  Cyaxares ;  and  from  thence  revisited  his  father 
Cambyses,  in  his  native  country,  Persia,  after  an  absence  of 
about  seven  years. 

It  was  now  pretty  clearly  foreseen,  that  Cyrus  was  rising 
to  the  empire  of  Asia.  His  great  qualities  as  a  general, 
the  sublimity  and  grandeur  of  his  designs,  the  celerity  of 
his  movements,  the  martial  order  of  his  camps,  and  the 
tremendous  impetuosity  of  his  battles,  in  addition  to  the 
lustre  of  his  character  in  private  life,  presaged  his  future  . 
greatness,  and  seemed  to  set  him  foremost  in  the  first  rank 
of  men  then  living ;  and  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  entitled 
him  to  the  highest  character  of  all  the  monarchs  of  Asia. 

On  his  approach  towards  the  borders  of  Media,  as  just 
related,  his  uncle  Cyaxares  met  him  with  coolness.  And 
well  might  he  have  been  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his 
kingdom  and  the  security  of  his  crown,  had  Cyrus  been  of 
that  dark,  perfidious  character,  which  many  great  con- 
querors have  too  clearly  shewn  to  the  world.  But  Cyrus 
had  the  address  to  dispel  his  fears,  quiet  his  jealousies,  and 
conciliate  his  affections ;  so  that  the  just  apprehensions  of 
mankind  of  a  rupture  between  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
were  removed ;  Cyrus,  doubtless,  well  understanding,  how 
important  the  strict  union  of  those  two  warlike  powei*s  was, 
to  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs,  and  also  foreseeing, 
how  likely  it  was,  that  he  should  one  day  reign  over  both. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  Persian  arms  under  Cyrus,  had 
now  excited  general  attention  from  Egypt  to  India.  A 
league  was  formed  among  the  principalities  of  Asia,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  Croesus,  king 
of  Lydia. 

But  before  we  proceed,  it  is  necessary  to  draw  the 
reader's  attention,  for  a  moment,  aside  from  the  line  wc 
are  tracing.    The  Lydians  were  an  ancient  people  of  Lesser 
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Asia,  situated  between  Ionia  on  the  west,  and  the  greater 
Phrjgia  on  the  east  They  derived  their  name,  from 
Lydus,  an  ancient  king  of  that  country.  His  family,  accord- 
ing to  ancient  authors,  was  supplanted  by  the  descendants 
of  Hercules,  who  reigned  over  the  Lydians  several  centuries. 
After  various  revolutions,  we  find  Crcesus  on  the  throne  of 
Lydia,  the  prince  just  mentioned.  He  was  the  friend 
and  ally  of  the  king  of  Babylon.  His  capital  was  Sardis, 
where  afterwards  was  situated  one  of  the  seven  churches  of 
Asia. 

Croesus  was  immensely  rich,  and  the  Lydians,  though  a 
very  voluptuous,  were  yet  a  warlike,  nation.  This  prince, 
notwithstanding  the  splendor  and  opulence  of  his  court,  and 
the  luxurious  magnificence  of  his  kingdom,  was  a  consum- 
mate general,  as  well  as  a  proficient  in  the  Grecian  philos- 
ophy. He  was  perpetually  engaged  in  wars  and  made 
conquests  and  considerable  additions  to  his  dominions.  It 
may  also  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  Lydians  had,  on 
former  occasions,  engaged  in  wars  against  the  Modes,  and 
were  their  natural  enemies,  as  they  were  the  friends  and 
allies  of  the  Assyrians. 

The  king  of  Babylon,  whom  no  emergency  of  govern- 
ment, or  national  exigence,  could  now  draw  from  his 
debaucheries,  had  placed  Croesus  as  the  acting  head  of  the 
league,  to  contend  with  Cyrus  ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  had 
furnished  him  with  vast  sums  of  money ;  had  drawn  a  great 
army  even  from  Egypt ;  had  collected  what  forces  he  could 
from  all  Western  Asia,  then  very  populous  ;  and,  in  a  word, 
had  assembled  an  army,  perhaps  second  to  none  in  those 
times,  but  the  army  of  Xerxes  the  Great,  afterwards  drawn 
from  the  same  populous  regions.  It  consisted  of  420,000 
men.  This  army  was  assembled  at  Thymbra,  a  place  not 
far  distant  fram  Sardis,  the  capital  of  Lydia. 

Cyrus  lost  no  time  in  collecting  what  forces  he  could. 
His  army  fell  short  of  200,000 ;  but  his  chief  dependence 
was  OQ  70,000  Persians,  whom,  with  his  own  hand,  he  had 
trained  to  the  art  of  war,  and  into  whom  he  had  infused  his 
own  invincible  spirit.  Contrary  to  all  expectation,  Cyrus 
put  his  army  immediately  into  motion,  and  marched  in  quest 
of  his  enemies.  Their  distance  could  not  be  less  than  a 
thousand  miles.  It  was  probably  more,  and  that  through 
countries,  inhabited  by  hostile  nations.  No  difficulty  could 
intimidate  Cyrus ;  no  labor  nor  danger  could  abate  the  ardor 
of  his  troops.    By  long  and  rapid  marches,  he  soon  came  up 
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to  the  place  of  rendezTOus,  from  which  Croest»  iiad  not 
moved,  but  lay  in  perfect  security. 

Celerity  is  the  first  and  grandest  of  all  military  maxims. 
It  was  this,  which  gave  victory  and  fame  to  Cyrus,  Alexan- 
der, Hannibal,  Cesar  and  Napoleon.  Though  celerity 
indeed  is  not  the  only  thing  necessary ;  yet,  other  things 
being  as  they  should  be,  it  renders  invasion  irresistible,  and 
victory  certain. 

The  Assyrians  were  astonished  at  the  intrepidity  of 
Cyrus,  especially  considering  the  inferiority  of  his  army, 
and  distance  from  his  own  dominions.  But  still  they  placed 
confidence  in  their  own  resources — ^their  superior  numbers, 
and  the  military  skill  of  their  commanders. 

A  spacious  plain  was   chosen,  on  which  the   army  of 
.  Croesus  displayed  a  line  of  battle  five  miles  in  length.    Their 
plan  was  to  flank  the  Persians,  and  surround  them,  knowing 
their  own  numbers  to  be  much  superior.    Cyrus,  aware  of 
this,  had  determined  that  his  army  should  act  in  three 
directions ;  and  so  sure  of  victory  wa»  he,  that  he  ordered 
the  centre  of  his  army  not  to  move,  nor  strike  a  blow,  till 
he  had  routed  the  wings  of  the  enemy.    When  the  signal 
for  battle  was  given,  the  Persian  army  stood  firp  and  pro- 
foundly silent  in  a  line  much  shorter  and  deeper  than  the 
enemy,  till  the  wings  of  the  latter  had  wheeled  round  and 
formed  three  sides  of  an  encompassing  square.    At  that 
instant,  Cjrrus  wheeled  the  wings  of  his  army,  and  fell  with 
an  irresistible  shock  upon  the  wings  of  the  enemy :  they 
both  gave  way,  and  fell  into  confusion.     That  was  the 
signal  for  the  centre,  where  commenced  a  battle,  long, 
fierce  and  bloody.    A  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  Egyp* 
tians,  ranged  in  battalions  thirty  deep,  in  close  order,  and 
covered  from  head  to  foot  with  bucklers  and  cuirasses, 
formed  the  centre  of  the  allied  army.    The  horse,  on  which 
Cyrus  rode,  was  killed;  and  he  fell  among  forests  of  spears, 
and  showers  of  javelins.    How  often  the  fate  of  battle,  and 
even  of  whole  nations,  depends  on  the  courage  and  strength 
of  a  general.    Nothing  could  bear  him  down.    He  defended 
himself,  sword  in  hand,  till  he  was  rescued  by  his  guards  and 
remounted.  This  column  of  Egyptians  stood  their  ground,and 
fought  with  amazing  bravery,  till  the  field  was  cleared  of  alt 
other  enemies.    Cyrus  then.offered  them  honorable  terms  of 
capitulation,  which  they  accepted,  and  laid  down  their  arms. 

Never  was  victory  more  complete,  or  battle  more  deci- 
sive.   It  decided  at  once  the  fate  of  the  Lydians,  and  all 
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the  nations  of  the  Lesser  Asia.  As  Croesas  had  wantonly 
drawn  the  Assyrian  war  into  his  own  kingdonif  he  now 
tasted  the  fruits  of  his  temerity.  But,  determined  to  pro- 
tract the  dispute  as  much  as  possible,  he  collected  another 
army,  and  encountered  Cyrus  again,  with  similar  success. 
Finding  all  was  lost,  he  retired  into  Sardis,  and  prepared 
to  defend  that  capital  against  the  conqueror,  who  now  com- 
menced a  regular  siege.  The  city  was  soon  reduced,  and 
Cnesus  was  condemned  to  die;  bi^t  was  repricTed  and 
restored  to  faTor,  and,  it  is  said^  reinstated  in  his  dominions, 
as  a  tributary  prince.  Some  writers  relate,  that  Solon,  the 
celebrated  Grecian  philosopher,  bad,  in  the  prosperous  days 
of  Croesus,  visited  that  prince;  and  that  Croesus,  after 
shewing  him  the  splendor  of  his  capital  and  resources  of 
his  kingdom,  demanded  of  the  philosopher,  whether  he  did 
not  think  him  a  happy  man  ?  Solon  answered  him  in  the 
style  of  a  Stoic,  and  concluded  by  telling  him,  that  he  could 
not  tell  whether  he  was  happy,  till  he.  had  heard  of  his 
death*  Croesus,  in  a  rage  at  the  freedom  and  boldness  of 
Solon,  called  him  a  fool,  and  ordered  him  out  pf  his  sight 
Cyrus,  in  the  ancient  barbarous  manner,  when  Croesus 
had  become  his  prisoner,  ordered  him  to  be  burned  to 
death.  He  was  accordingly  bound  on  the  pile,  which  was 
set  on  fire.  While  the  flames  were  approaching  the 
unhappy  Croesus,  he  suddenly  recollected  the  woHs  of 
Solon,  and  being  now  forcibly  struck  with  their  justness,  he 
cried  oat,  O  Solon  !  Solon !  The  thing  was  told  to  Cyrus, 
who  immediately  demanded  an  explanation.  Whereupbn 
Croesus  related  to  him  the  circumstances  of  his  interview 
with  Solon,  and  concluded  by  saying,  that  ^^  he  wiH  now 
hear  of  my  death,  and  will  indeed  pronounce  me  an  unhappy 


man 


i> 


Cyma,  powerfully  affected  with  the  fickleness  of  fortune, 
and  the  changes  to  which  men  are  liable,  ordered  the  royal 
captive  unbound,  hnd  restored  idm  to  his  favor.  This  story, 
however,  is  said  by  some  writers  to  be  fabulous. 

The  voluntary  submissimi  of  many  states,  bv  their  ambas- 
sadors, followed  the  conquest  of  Lydia ;  and  Cyrus  had  little 
further  use  for  arms  in  that  country. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  PERSIAN  EMPQIfE,  FBOM  THE  REDUCTION   OF   ASIA  MINOR)  BY 
CYRUS,  TII.L  ITS  SUBVERSION  BY   ALEXANDER.      . 

FI^OM  the  cooqaest  of  Asia  Minor,  Cjros  directed  Jiis 
marQbloward  Syria  and  Arabia ;  and  in  a  few  years  saw  all 
.Western  Asia  subjected  to  bis  arms,  Babylon  alone  except- 
.  ed.  This  had,  from  the  first,  fired  bis  ambition,  and  bad 
been  the  ultimate  end  of  all  his  schemes  an^  enterprises. 
With  an  army  adequate  to  the  andertakiogi^he  now  advanced 
towardsr  the  immense  capital.  He  ivas  met  by  the  king  of 
BabyKm,  with  a  numerous  army,  whom  he  defeated  with 
great  slaughter.  The  Babylonian  monarch  fled  into  the 
city,  shut  after  him  the  massy  gates,  and  prepared  for  a 
long  and  resolute  defence.  This  siege  commenced  about 
nine  years  after  the  capture  of  Sardis. 

Cyrus  immediately  drew  his  army  before  the.  city,  and 
^pmmenced  a  series  of  operations,  in  which  the  whole  vigor 
and  extent  of  his  genius  were  aided  by  the  most  eflicient 
principles  of  the  art  of  war,  known  in  his  day.  But  he  had 
.difficulties  to  encounter,  which  would  have  discouraged  any 
one  but  himself.  The  Babylonians  mocked  and  derided 
him  from'  their  lofty  battlements  ;  and  seemed  secure  in  a 
fortress,  too  strong  to  be  reduced  by  the  art  of  man. 

The  height,  thkkness,  and  solidity  of  the  walls  of  Baby- 
lon, rendered  them  impregnable  to  every  attempt.  On  the 
top,  they  were  so  broad,  that  several  chariots  might  run 
abreast ;  and  at  short  distances,  there  were  towers  mt^ch 
higher  than  the  walls,  jcontinually  filled  with  armed  men. 
The  gates  were  solid  pieces  of  brass,  of  such  strength  and 
weight,  as  to  defy  all  possible  engines  of  war.  The  walU  . 
and  towers  were  guarded  by  a  numerous  army  ;  and  it  was 
thought,  with  what  provisions  there  were  in  the  city,  and 
what  might  be  raised  within  it  in  the  gardens,  that  the  in- 
habitants might  sustain  a  siege  of  twenty  years.  There  is 
reason  to  doubt,  whether  Cyrus  could  have  taken  Babylon 
otherwise  than  by  stratagem.  For,  after  having  spent 
nearly  two  years,  during  which  time,  he  tried  every  mode 
of  attack  he  could  devise,  he  saw  no  prospect  of  success, 
nor  any  reason  to  expect,  but  that  a  blockade  of  many  years 
must  be  his  only  resort ;  and  even  that  resort  extremely 
dubious  in  its  issue. 
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Bot  it  k  a  trath,  that  whatever  tnaii  can  boild, 
destroy ;  aod  it  m  a  troth  far  more  melancholj,  that  with 
whatever  expend,  pleasure  aad  ambttioo,  any  thing  is  bnlit 
hy  one  man,  the  time  aiay  eorae,  whet),  with  eqnai  expense, 
pleasnre  and  ambition,  it  wiH  be  demolished  by  another. 

His  comprehensive  genins,  however,  at  length  projected 
a  plan,  by  which  he  gained  the  city.  At  some  distance 
aiNive  the  city,  had  been  dng  an  immense  pit,  of  aftte  enfi* 
e»nt  to  receive  the  water  of  the  river  for  a  censidenMe 
time.  H  is  said  to  have  been  asaav  miies  In  extent.  UMl 
this  lake,  tiie  river  commnnicated,  by  canals,  which  weM 
dosed  along  the  river  by  ^es  of  anmzing  strength.  Bf 
breiiicing  down  these,  the  rtver  wovld  forsake  its  course, 
and  flow  into  tlie  lake.  On  the  night  of  a  pnbHc  fetfinit, 
Cyms  caused  the  dikes  to  be  br«4en  down.  The  riree 
immediately  tnmed  otit  <rf'  its  channel,  wkieh  became  so 
dry,  that  the  Persian  «army  marched  down  into  it,  with  fittte 
difficulty,  into  the  city ;  and  were  met  by  another  division 
of  the  army,  who  had  marched  np  the  channel  from  the 
oppotile  side  of  the  city ;  and  altlibagfa  ther^  was  a  high 
wall  on  each  side  of  the  river,  jet,  on  that  night,  tiie  gatea 
leading  to  the  river  were  generally  left  open.  In  the  midst 
of  revelling  and  drunkenness,  the  inhabitants  were  snr» 
prised ;  and  the  king,  iiearing  the  uproar  abroad,  had  onljr 
time  to  advam:e  to  the  gate  of  his  palace,  wliere,  fighting 
sword  in  hand,  he  was  slain. 

The  city  and  province  of  Bdbylon,  withoot  farther  re- 
sistance, snbndtted  to  the  conqueror.  Thus  ended  the 
Chaldean  or  Lower  Assyrian  empire.  This  event  happen- 
ed about  fifty  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  hf 
NebuchadnezEar — ^209  years  ^from  the  ^  banning  of  the 
reign  of  Nabonassar,  or  Belesis— more  than  1600  years 
from  its  foundation  by  Nirarod,  or  Belos ;  aod  in  the  yeat 
before  the  Christian  era,  558. 

Babylon  had  now  received  an  irreparable  blow.  Tliis 
diversion  of  the  rirei;  continued  to  overflow  the  finest  part 
of  the  adjacent  country,  and  at  length  turned  It  into  an  ex* 
tensiye  mairsh,  as  loathsome  and  unhealthy,  as  ft  was  usO'* 
leas.  The  current  of  the  river  through  the  city  was  oh* 
strocted,  and  the  water  shallow.  From  this  period,  Baby- 
lon experienced  a  rapid  decay,  till  it  was  taken  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  about  two  hundred  years  after.  Alexan- 
der, with  a  view  to  make  it  the  seat  of  his  empire,  had 
determined  to  reafore  it  to  its  ancient  splendor;  but  dying 
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suddenly,  the  work  ceased.  His  saccessors  abandoned  that 
proud  capital  for  evlr,  and  fixed  the  seat  of  their  govern- 
ment  at  Selncia;  or,  as  it  was  called  by  some,  New  Baby- 
Ion.  The  steps  of  its  decline  can  scarcely  be  traced  to  a 
mach  later  period.  In  the  Aagostan  age,  it  was  nearly 
desolate. 

Abont  two  years  after  the  reduction  of  Babylon,  Cyrus, 
by  the  death  of  his  father  and  uncle,  succeeded  to  the  soy- 
ereiguty  of  Media  and  Persia.  His  empire  now  extended 
from'  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  from  India 
to  Ethiopia. 

To  relate  the  particulars  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  would 
conduce  little  to  the  general  design  of  this  work ;  and  it 
would  be  still  less  conducire,  and.  less  interesting  to  go 
into  many  particulars  concerning  his  successors.  The  fall 
of  the  Babylonian,  and  the  rise  of  the  Persian  empire, 
present  to  the  reader  the  first  important  rerolutlon  in  the 
annals  of  history,  whose  consequences  were  general  and 
permanent. 

Cyrus  died  at  the  age  of  70  years.  If  we  estimate  his 
reign  from  his  assuming  the  command  of  the  Persian  and 
Median  armies,  it  was  thirty  years ;  if  from  the  conquest  of 
Babylon,  it  was  nine  years ;  and  if  from  the  death  of  his 
uhcle,  Cyaxares,  seven  years.  He  is  represented  as  a 
prince  of  great  abilities  and  great  wisdom ;  in  his  council 
and  cabinet^  as  distinguished  for  profound  policy,  as  for 
bravery  and  gi>od  fortune,  in  the  field.  He  seems  to  have 
united  the  happiness  of  his  subjects  with  his  own  glory ; 
thereby  secuiing  the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom  on  its  surest 
basis. 

Cyrus  was  an  instrument  of  Providence  in  accomplishing 
the  divine  designs  towards  the  Jews,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
notice.  In  speaking  of  their  history ;  and  he  had  the  dis- 
tinguished honor  of  being  foretold,  even  by  name,  as  the 
restorer  of  that  chosen  people.* 

The  Persians  in  every  age,  have  J>een  a  brave,t  polite, 
and  generous  people.  Not  even  the  influence  of  bad  gov- 
ernment, the  gloomy  reign  of  superstition,  or  the  relaxing 
indolence  of  a  mild  climate,  could  ever  debase  them  to  a 
level  with  their  neighbors.  But  the  meridian  of  their 
glory  was  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus. 

•InJahxlv.l. 

tTbia  remark  mutt  be  taken  with  tome  limitation.— U. 
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The  importaDt  re?Q)Qli<»i.  effected  by  Cyroi,'  and  the 
splendor  of  his  reign,  are  rendered  famous  in  sacred  his- 
tory, by  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  and  the  rebuilding  of 
the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem.  They  had  been  subdued 
and  carried  into  captivity  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Ba- 
bylon, where  they  had  now  remained  for  70  years.  On  the 
acce^ion  of  Cyrus  to  the  empire  of  Asia,  he  issued  a  decree 
for  their  restoration ;  which,  with  other  privileges,  allowed 
them  to  return  to  Judea,  to  rebuild  their  cities,  and  to  re- 
store their  worship.  This  decree  was  issued  468  years  from 
the  dedication  of  the  temple  by  Solomon ;  955  years  from^ 
the  departure  of  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt  ,*  and  536  years 
before  the  Christian  era. 

Cyrus  was  succeeded  in  his  extensive  eQ^)ire  by  his  son, 
Cambyses ;  who,  in  a  short  reign  of  eight  years,  did  little 
worthy  either  of  the  monarch  of  Asia,  or  of  the  great  charac- 
ter and  actions  of  his  father.  He  invaded  Egypt  with  some 
success ;  was  guilty  of  many  cruelties ;  and  murdered 
Smerdis,  his  only  brother,  the  son  of  the  great  Cyrus.  He 
was  recalled  from  his  Egyptian  expedition,  to  suppress  a 
rebellion  raised  by  Smerdis  the  Magian,  who  had  usurped 
his  throne  in  his  absence.  But  on  his  return,  as  he  was 
mounting  ms  horse,  his  sword  fell  out  of  its  scabbard,  and 

*  gave  him  a  wound  in  the  thigh,  of  which  he  died.  The 
Egyptians  remark,  that  it  was  a  judgment  of  heaven  upon 
him,  because  be  bad  wounded  their  god  Apis,  in  the  same 
place.  He  had  some  ipilitary  talents,  but  was  remarkable 
only  foPTashness,  pride,  cruelty  and  injustice. 

Smerdis,  the  usurper,  being  soon  destroyed,  was  suc^ 
ceeded  by  Darius  Hystaspes.  After  him  the  order  of  suc- 
cession was  as  follows,  viz.  Xerxes  the  Great,  Artaxerxes, 
Xerxes  II.  Darius  NothuSf  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  Ochus, 
Arses,  Darius  Codomanjis.  From  the  accession  of  Cyrus  till 
the  conquest  of  Persia  by  Alexander,  was  223  years,  their 
average  reign  being  about  20  years. 

In  looking  over  this  period  of  Persian  history,  froha  Cyrus 
to  Alexander,  there  isHittle  to  engage  the  attention*  The 
empire  was  generally  on  the  decline.     The  vanity  and  vices 

'  of  the  kings,  who  reigned  from  time  to  time,  were  no  less 
conapicuous^  than  their  dangerous  effects  on  the  empire. 
Tlie  former  led  them  often  to  engage,  in  wars,  partlculariy 
with  the  Greeks.  The  latter  rendered  them  unable  to  con- 
tend with  their  enemies.  Their  most  memorable  enterprise 
was  that  of  Xerxes  the  Great.    His  invasion  of  Greece  was 
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reiidJered  fiunods  bj  the  greatsees  of  Us  afiajr,  U»4attardry 
conduct,  total  overthrow,  «nd  shainefal  retreat  la  hi»  own 
dominions.  Of  this  extraordinary  ezpeditioo^  a  brief  ao» 
count  shall  be  given. 

The  growing  power  and  military  fame  of  the  Ghreeki  bad^ 
before  liie  reign  of  Xerxes,  excited  both  the  jealousy  9o4 
the  fears  of  the  Persian  Monarchs.  Xarxes^  tberelbff«f  wm 
sooner  ascended  the  throne,  than  he  beg^aa  to  meditate  aa 
ioTasion  of  Greece ;  and  fMrticalarljr  of  the  Atheoiaiis,  for 
their  conduct  during  the'  reign  of  his  father*  Accordingly, 
he  levied  forces  from  all  parts  of  his  domiaioiis,  and  aaiim 
extensive  preparations,  both  by  sea  and  land.  By  nems  of 
an  alliance  with  tbe  Carthaginians,  he  drew  aoxilianes  itvMi 
from  Spain,  Italy  and  Gaol.  The  Cartbagiaiaas,  who^  at 
that  time,  had  acquired  an  extensive  military  reputatioiH 
furnished  him  with  an  army  of  300,000  men,  under  tbe 
command  of  Uamilcar.  After  the  most  actire  preparatioaa 
throoghont  his  dominions,  tributaries  and  allien,  he^  in  thm 
sixth  year  of  bis  reign,  pot  his  forces  in  nM>ti^  crossed 
the  Hellespont  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  a&d  encamped  faiS 
army  at  the  city  Doriscos,  by  the  mooth  of  the  rt?er  H«^ 
brus ;  near  which  place,  he  also  drew  together  his  naval 
armament.  Here  be  made  a  general  review  of  all  hit 
forces ;  and  which,  according  to  maay  aalhoia,  consisted  of' 
ie,641,6lO  men,  with  upwards  of  1800  ships:  and  to  thia 
immense  moltitode,  says  Dr.  Prideanx,  if  we  add  all  thm 
•lave?,  tbe  women,  tbe  attendants,  kc*  the  nomber  mn^ 
exceed  5,000,000,  probably  the  greatest  army  ever  broqglit 
into  the  field.* 

With  this  assemblage  of  nations,  Xerxes  advanced  to  the 
strait  of  Thermopylae ;  where  he  was  met  by  Leonidas^ 
king  of  Sparta,  and  abont  300  Lacedemonians,  and  as  many 
Greeks  as  made  op  abont  4000  men.  This  handful  of  men 
defended  tbe  pass  for  two  days  resisting  every  form  of 
attack.  Tbe  Greeks,  however,  growing  weary  of  th« 
imequal  contest,  at  length  all  deserted  Leonidas  hot  his  900, 
and  a  few  others.  They  stood  thiir  groQnd,aad  fooghl 
with  amazing  bravery,  till  every  man  was  slain;  among  ^ 
whom  was  Leonidas  himself.  Tiiis  dear*boeg^t  ▼iotory  * 
cost  the  Persians  20,000  of  their  bravest  men,  and  two  of 
the  brothers  of  Xerxes  f  nor  conld  they  be  otherwise  tkae 
astonished  at  the  valor  and  fortitude  of  the  Greelrs. 

OTMs  account  of  Prideanx  It  on  tbe  authority  of  Herodotus, 
PMarab,  and  others  s  bat  Diadems  end  Pliny  ma)is  it  lew. 
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*.  To  L^^iMw,' tkc  |>r}2e  of  ralbr  has  been  allowed  by  aH 
bcaroes^  all  agee  and  nations.  Many  warrion  have  fougm 
merely  lor  &aie,  and  hateflavd  down  their  lifea  to  gratify 
a  mad  ambition.  Leonidas  fought  for  his  country.  Ue  did 
mot  expect  to  conquer ;  his  object  was  to  delay  the  e^piemy's 
progress,  till  his  countrymen  could  assume  a  posture  of 
defence.  This  object  he  gained,  though  he  fell  in  the  con* 
ffict. 

Paasii^^  tiie  straits  of  Thermopylas,  the  Persian  army* 
like  the  progress  ^f  a  slow  but  mighty  inundation,  advuiced 
toward  Athens.*  The  Athenians,  baring  consulted  the  Del- 
phiaii  *Ora<iie,  were  directed  to  defend  themselves  by 
wooden  walls.  When  all  were  in  doubt  concerning  the 
meaning  of  this  response,  says  Cornelius  Nepos,  ThemUh 
.toele»,  the  Athenian  general,  told  them,  that  the  intention  of 
tiie  Oracle  was,  that  they  should  defend  themselves  by 
ships.  Accori^ngly,  the  Athenian  and  confederate  fleet  of 
C^reece,  amounling  to  about  300  sail,  drew  up  in  the  strait 
of  Saiamis,  where  they  encountered  and  totally  defeated 
the  ieets  of  Persia,  deistroying  many  ships,  and  dispersing 
the  rest.  This  battle  has  been  justly  celebrated  by  all  his- 
tonaas»  It  was  gained  by  the  masterly  policy  of  Themis- 
tocles,  who  drew  th^e  Persians  to  action  in  a  disadvantage- 
Qus  plttce^  and  then,  by  a  bravery  nearly  as  magnanimous^ 
mad  more  fortunate  than  that  of  Leonidas,  obtained  a  com- 
plete victory. 

Xerxes  now  saw  deafly  what  enemies  he  had  to  contend 
wilh ;  and  perceiving  them  entire  masters  of  the  sea,  he 
was  seized  with  the  most  alarming  apprehensions  for  his 
own  safety,  althot^h  encompassed,  by  millions..  Leaving 
an  army  of  300,000  men  with'  Mardonios,  bis  general,  to 
prasecote  the-war,  he  hastened  back  to  the  Hellespont, 
1^  his  bridge  of  boats  should  be  destroyed^  and  his  retreal 
to  his  own  ^minions  for  ever  cut  off.  On  his  arrival,  as; 
he  feared,  he- found  his  bridge  to  have  been  broken  by 
stertns.  Wherefore,  in  the  utmost  consternation  for  his 
safety  among  enemies  so  brave  and  intrepid,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  his  throne,  which  the  news  of  his  ill  fortune 
would  expose  to  some  aspiring  rebel,  he  crossed  the  same 
Helle^ont)  which  he  had  lately  covered  with  his  fleets  and 
araiies^  m  a  fishing-boat,  and  returned  home,  covered  with 
ahame  and.  infairry. 

*  This  city  the  Benaanft  foon  after  took,  plondefed  and  burnt.— £J. 
4* 
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S^l  fiirnora  complete  iraa  the  defeat  orHililjN^^f' 
this  great  kiyasioii,  cooducted  bj  Hamilcar,  the  Cartiiii^  ^ 
fvoitm  «lre«dj  OMBaUoiied ;  for,  binding  an  army  of  ddOjOM'^ ' 
oMtt  In  Sicilj,  he  was  soddenly  attacked  by  Geto,  king  ef 
Sleiiyy  as  he  was  celebrating  a  public  feast,  and  his  whole 
^my  was  either  skin,  or  male  prisoners,  and  bis  ^et  - 
destroyed*    Uardonius  now  only  remained,  to  resist  tl^ 
concentrated  forces  of  Greece,  invincible  by  iralor,  and^> 
now  formidable  by  numbers,  although  far  inferior  to  the^ ' 
atflsy  of  the  Feiaians.*    The  Greeks,  commanded  by  Pali^<^ 
eaiiias  and  Aiistides,  pursued  him  now  retiring  out  of  Attita 
isito  Besotia.    They  came  to  a  |:eneral  battle  near  Plttei^  • 
hiwhich  Uasdoniiis  was  killed,  and  his  army  entifely^etit- 
e£    It  is  remarkable,  that  on  the  same  day,  another  batHe 
waa  fought  at  sea,  in  which  the  Greeks  were  cfomnleteHr. 
?lctorieim,and  the  semainder  of  the  Persiao  fleet  destroy^* 

Thus  terasiaaled  the  greatest  expedition,  fbuod  in  the 
nmuds  of  history.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that,  had  Aie 
Qre#ks  carried  their  arms  into  Persia,  they  might,  at  that 
Iwe,  iinv«  subverted  the  Persian  empire. 
.  JCeixea,  whodeserired  the  appellation  ofgrmi^  Ibr  littio 
itasen,  exoept  the  greatness  of  his  follies  and  vices,  empto]^ 
«d  the  remainder  of  his  reign  in  inglorious  wars— 4n  sape^ 
iiitions  destructive  to  kaming  and  civility,  aiid  in  fnti^gwm 
«Bd  alrocities,>s  ditgraceful  to  his  throne,  as  injirioQsKi 
hiasut^ects. 

It  will  he  f^Kimd  a  just  remark,  that,  as  most  natkifS  haf« 
fi8e»  bytindaatry  and  virtue,  so  they  have  fhllen  by  luxurf, 
indoience  end  viccu  When  the  Persians  were  po^H",  hntdf, 
indnatrioua,  brave  aad  virtuous,  they  eoal^led  Cyrus  to  coa^ 

£ef  aad  to  jot  em  Asia.  But  conquest  and  dominion  rew* 
sed  them  tain  and  secure ;  wealth  made  them  lutmriovi 
m»A  effismini^;  vke  aiade  them  weak  and  contemptMibS. 
They  liad  no  loafer  a  Cyrus  to  kad  them  to  victory ;  or  if 
they  bad,  they  were  no  longer  a  peopk  capabk  of  rising 
eo  empire^  by  toil  and  dliciplke.  ^  But  the  Greeks  them- 
eelvea,  not  fer  from  this  period,  began  to  feel  tl|e  corrupting 
influence  of  wealth  aad  power.  Long  before  the  oonquenl 
ef  Persia,  they  had  passed  the  meridian  of  their  power  and 
glory;  nor  could  a  hero  spring  but  from  the  witdsof  Muom- 
don,  to  subdue  the  Persian  empire. 

The  copquest  of  Persia,  by  Akxandertike  Oreati  wM  b^ 
noticed  under  the  review  of  Grecian  history.    We  shall 
•140^000. 
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4M9tft|^,  cloie  &is  brief  iorrej,  by  glaneiiv  to  eje  at  tli€ 
•tM#  of  Uie  Penlan  tenritorieB,  sabse^neDt  to  Akxandat^ 


It  has  been  already  noticed,  that  Afoxander,  king  of  Mah  ' 
cadNH.  above  three  centuries  before  the  Christian  en,  io 
th^  ro^n  of  Darios  Codomanns,  snbdned  Persia,  and  be- 
eaaio  naaatjer  of  all  Western  Asia.  Seon  after  the  death  of 
Alexander,  his  eatensive  dominions  we're  divided  amovthe 
chief  generals  of  his  army.  Babjioo,  together  with  Media 
and  Peiata,  fell  to  Selencns. 

Tho  Selencidte,  or  kings  of  Syria,  held  for  a  few  years 
the  onpire.of  Persia.  Some  of  them  even  marehed  armies 
aeteea  the  river  Indos,  with  a  view' to  mdntain  and  extend 
their  authority.  Bnt  they  conld  not  govern  what  Alexander 
teold  aobdae ;  they  conld  not  eVen  stand,  where  he  could 
advance  «imolested.  Persia  soon  began  to  be  governed 
ly  independent  princes.  Though  undev  the  name  of  Par- 
thia»  it  was  substantially  the  same.  A  ^nasty  of  kings 
eaaMaeQced  with  Arsaces,  about  70  yean  after  the  conquest 
of  Persia  by  Alexander,  956  years  before  Christ  The 
ArsacidsQ  held  the'  seat  of  ibefr  goTamment  nearer  to 
Media,  than  to  Persia.  They  were  jpowerftil  and  warifike 
— weve  generally  more  than  a  match  for  the  kings  of  Syria, 
and  even  set  bounds  to  the  Roman  arms.  Mlthrtdales,'* 
ealled  the  Great,,  was  one  of  the  most  warlike  monarehs  of 
Asia.  He  flourished  about  ISO  yeara  before  the  Christian 
eta;  and  what  is  remarkable  of  him,  he  asaintained  a  war 
with  the  Romans  40  years,  and  according  to  Cicero's  own 
dedaratioot  among  the  enemies  of  Rome,  was  second  to 
none  but  Hannibal.  He  was  defeated  by  Pompev,  on  the 
plains  of  Pharaalia ;  where  it  is  remarkable  that  the  fate  at 
tmope  and  Asia  has  been  decided  three  limes,  by  three 
great  and  memorable  battles ;  by  Pompey  and  Mithridates, 
Pompey  and  Cesar,  Tamerlane  and  Bajaisatt  Atthoogii 
•PoBspey  triumphed  over  Mithridates,  yet  the  Parthians  sur- 
vived,and  were  powerful  even  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  Tim 
Parthian  kings  of  the  dynasty  of  Arsaees  were  still  powerfid, 
when  the  Romans  began  to  decline.  While  the  wretched 
sad  effeminate  Heliogabalds  reigned  in  Rome,^  about  223 
years  after  Christ,  Artabanes,  the  thirty-second  king  of  the 
Arsacids,  was  deposed  by  Artaxerxes,  In  whom,  it  Is  said, 

«  Thit  Mitbtidatea  was  king  of  Pontos*  and  not  of  Partbia.— >fifL 
tTaflierlaoe  defeated  BaUset  n«ar  Ancona  in  Asia  Minor,  at  a 
toMidarable  distance  fnm  rhaiaidia.— £A 
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the  9nc\eni  Penian  mooai^/  wa^iMttoiEi^  T||e^F(^«lMl, 
froperlj  speakii^,  theD  floarlsh^d;.  hs^yJBgUk^  A  phomK^^ 
rIseD  from  the  ashes  of  the  aacieut  empire  ;.aad  tjbie  aaoup 
9f  Sapor,  UorndsdaB  aod  ChosroeQ»  make  a.figim  in  histqrj, 
baring  been  famous  la  their  times,  while  the  Romaic  eippu^ 
was  ill  its  decline,  aod  after  its  overthrow  bj  the  Qothtl 
and  Vandals.  The  djqastj  pf  Artaxerxes  fiQiiriahed  AbiiiU 
400  years,  under  twenty-five  kings,  untU  Jesdegirdes,  upl 
the  year  of  Christ  032,  was  deposed  and  slain  juf  the  Mr 
lowers  of  Mahomet.  They  held  the  gov^roine^t  oC  t)^ 
country,  till  cooqaered  by  Tamerlane,  t;he  ^r<^t  cha.ai  of 
Tartary,  in  1396.  Since  that  time  the,  .]Perb§^  |ia,ve  haA 
Tarious  masters,  and  some  wbtj  bsid  o^es,  ao4  have  ?odftrt 

fone  numerous  revolutions.  We  /hay  ^  seen  Utile  of.  .tbe 
ersiain  history  during  the .  middle  ages.  Froip  all  w:e  ^Mk 
learn,  they  mu^t  have  fared  better  than  the  Roman  eiapire  i 
and  if  we  except  China,  no  nation  has  stood,  its  gpou^d 
through  all  ages,  better  than  Persia. 

The  Persians  probably  experienced  their  ultimate  pob^ 
of  depression  before  the  Christian  era ;  they  cer,taioly  wem 

gowerfuj,  when  Ronoe  fell ;  and,  thopgh  conquered. by  Afa^* 
omefs  followers,  and  by  Tamerlane,  they  haVe  beeq  able 
to  resist  some  of  the  most  powerful  and  warlike  oattona  of 
modern  times,  the  Turks  and  Russians. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

AWCIENt  GREECE,  VROH  THE  EA1U.1EST  TIM^  TO  THE  LEdlSLATION 
OF  LVCURGUS. 

TO  unite  pc^picuity  with  brevity,  in  drawing  the  great 
line  of  Grecian,  history,  will  he  difficult ;  espeqinHy,  if  m^ 
regard  separately  the  states  aod  colonies,  the  traditional 
history  of,  each,  their  high  antiquity,  and  their  various 
alliances,  vrars,  and  revolutions.  The  history  of  this  wo&k 
derful  people,  is  better  known,  than  that  of  those  who  went 
before  them,  and  is  surely  of  much,  greater  importance* 
To  their  surprising  genius,  the  world  is.  i|idebt<»d^  in  a 
measure,  for  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences*  In, 
architecture,  sculpture,  poetry  and  oratory,  and  in  the  arta* 
and  sciences  necessary  to  the  perfectioa  of  those  branchef. 
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thtf  itftiid  QdriTatted.  We  imt  say  of  them,  they  ktyenU 
ftfj  isvproTed,  aad  perfected.  They  so  fiv  pet fected,  that 
Hay  have  nerer  been  eieelled. 

The  terrltoriea  of  ancient  Greece  teem  to  hare  poaseated 
efery  adTantage,  which  altoation,  soil  and  climate  can  give 
a  nation.  Comprehending  a  great  part  of  what  ia  now 
ealM  Tnrkey  in  Earope,  they  irere  aktrted  northwardly 
W  German  and  Scythian  nations;  emtwardly  hiy  the  Black 
Skn,  the  alrait  of  Boaphoroa,  the  H elleapont,  and  the  Ar- 
dspelago;  aoothwardly  their  cotuitry  waa  washed  by  the 
MedilerraiMaiiii  and  west  by  the  Adriatic  or  G«if  of  Venice. 
k  narrow  fwrnftegatated  them  eastwardly  from  the  ahorea  of 
Leaser  Aaia,  whore  TtPf  once  flourished ;  which,  together 
with  many  rich  provinces,  became  Grecian  colonies.  Their 
dnnat4l,  wlilch  waa  anciently  somewhat  more  cool  than  it 
m  now,  waa  aalabrions ;  tlieir  al^,  generally  aerene ;  their 
atr,  pore  ;  and  their  soil,  frnitfot.  Their  lofty  monntaina 
lad  mgged  hilla,  the  variety  in  the  face  of  their  country, 
the  abttodance  and  purity  of  their  springs  and  rivulets,  and 
A  in  A  climate  and  a<^I  so  fine  and  genial,  formed  an  im-- 
menae  Tarietv  of  wild  and  charming  proapects,  in  which 
raUimity  and  beaoty  were  anited. 

No  cotmtiy  waa  ever  better  cafcnlated  to  promote  and 
Teward  indoatry,  to  foater  genius,  to  fire  imagination,  or  td 
nraae  the  mind  to  exertion.  The  proiimity  of  aeaa,  and  n 
variety  of  excellent  harbora,  (arty  prompted  the  Greeka  to 
1  spirit  of  naval  enterpriae,  and  enabted  them  to  realise  the 
benefita  of  eztiensive  commerce^  wealth,  knowled^  and 
poHteneM. 

The  coontry  of  ancient  Greece,  was  inhabited  aaore  than 
eighteen  centuries  before  the  Christian  era;  but  for  n 
thoosand  years  of  that  period,  its  hlstoiy  is  not  only  tradl- 
tional,  bot  fabulous,  and  for  the  roost  part,  utterly  incred- 
ible. The  Grecian  fables  and  traditions,  brought  down 
ften  the  heroic  age,  far  excel  every  thing  else  of  the  kind. 
Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  absurd,  false  and  ridiculous, 
Aan  inoet  of  them  are;  yet  the  glowing  imagination  of  the 
Greeks  baa  rendered  them  an  interesting  part  of  Grecian 
Iteratnre  to  the  classical  scholar.  But  as  the  relation  of 
them  would  not  consist  with  the  brevity  of  thii  work,  so 
■either  would  it  increase  its  utility,  indeed,  as  this  his- 
torical aketch  is  designed  to  foKow  the  course  of  empire, 
•ar  vrork  would  hardly  strike  into  the  history  of  Greece, 
tU  aear  the  congest  of  Persia  by  Alexander, 
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Th«  commoiiwealth  of  Athens,  so  reDOwned  for  military 
•dueveraeotB,  and  so  iliastrioiis  for  improvemeDt  in  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences,  was  founded  by  Cecrops,  aboat 
1550  years  before  Christ  Near  the  same  time,  Cadmne, 
the  Phoenician,  introduced  alphabetic  writing  into  Greece, 
and  founded  Thebes  in  Bceotia.  Danaus  also  founded 
Argos ;  and  Pelops,  a  Phryginn,  whose  descendants,  inter- 
marrying with  those  of  Tyndarus,  king  of  Lacedemon  or 
S^rta,  acquired  to  that  family,  the  ascendency  for  many 
centuries,  in  the  peninsula  of  Greece.  Cecrops  and  Danaaa 
were  emigrauts  from  Egypt;  Cadmus  was  from  Phcenicisr, 
and  Peiops  from  Phrygia ;  so  that  the  four  most  aitcient 
and  powerful  cities  of  Greece,  viz.  Athens,  Sparta,  Thebes, 
and  Argos,  were  founded  and  for  a  long  time  governed  by 
dynasties  of  foreign  princes.  Their  names,  exploits,  and 
misfortunes,  are  immortalized  by  the  sublime  genius  of 
JHomer.  Not  far -from  this  period^  Deucalion  reigned  in 
Thessaly.  From  the  name  of  his  sdiTTMIefi,  a  considera* 
ble  portion  of  the  ancient  Greeks  were  called  Hellenes  ; 
and  from  Dorus,  £olos,  and  Ion,  some  of  his  more  y-emote 
descendants,  they  were  distinguished  into  Dorians,  Eolians 
and  lonlans. 

Before  the  arrival  of  Cecrops,  Danaus,  Cadmus,  and  other 
adventurers  in  Greece,  its  inhabitants  were  savage,  barbar* 
ous  and  unconnected ;  living  entirely  in  a  state  of  nature,^ 
without  lawa,  civilization  or  any  fofms  of  sodal  order. 
But  those  eoterpriiing  chiefs,  coming  from  more  enlight- 
ened reg^nS)  and  bringing  with  them  the  rudiments  of 
science,  were  able,  by  policy  or  by  arms,  to  establish  their 
aothority  among  those  rude  tribes  and  savage  clans.  They 
collected  them  together,  built  cities,  and  (bunded  many  use- 
ful institutions,  tending  to  ameliorate  their  barbarous  state. 
But  if  these  adventurers  found  it  difficult  to  reduce  those 
tribes  into  a  well  regulated  state  of  society,  under  the  mild 
influence  of  laws,  it  was  sliil  more  difficult  to  defend  (hem 
from  the  incursions  of  the  niore  wild  and  ferocious  tribes 
bordering  upon  them.  They  were  fierce  and  warlike ; 
knew  iitlJe  of  agriculture ;  roved  from  place  to  place,  and 
subsisted  by  rapine  and  plunder. 

Two  circufflstauces  in  those  times  greatly  quickened  the 

*ir  by  r«/«/e  of  nature  U  meant  a  state  agreeable  to  the  light  of 
nature,  or  natural  reason,  it  is  by  no  means  a  ravage  vtate ;  wbicb 
reason  abhors.  If  it  means  a  state,  in  which  children  receive  no 
education  from  those  aronnd  them,  there  is  certainly  no  such 
state.— i:rf.  ' 
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progress  of  the  Greeks  in  Taiions  usefal  sorts ;  the  discovery 
of  the  use  of  iroo^  anc)  the  extension  of  the  knowledge  of 
alphabetic  writing.  The  former  enabled  them  to  con-' 
stract  instruments  of  agricnUure  and  commerce ;  and  the 
latter,  to  diffuse  and  improve  the  general  means  of  know« 
ledge.  Yet  the  advantages  arising  from  alphabetic  writing,' 
were  far  less  rapid  in  those  times,  than  one  woold  imagine, 
smce,  according  to  Herodotus,  a  ^stem  of  written  laws  v^wi 
Ddt  promulgated  in  Greece,  till  about  the  sixth  century  be- 
fore the  Christian  era-^a  circumstance  truly  surprising, 
considering  the  progress  of  the  Greeks  in  the  science  of 
government,  at  a  much  earlier  period,  and  the  strength  and 
quickness  of  their  inventive  powers. 

The  ancient  Greeks  have  the  honor  of  exhibitiog  to  the 
world,  the 'first  example  of  a  politicai  confederation,  found- 
ed in  reas<M],  and  matured  upon  principles,  whose  strength 
and  excellence  gave  permanency  to  the  institution,  as  well 
as  to  the  several  states  and  governments  existing  under  its 
influence.  The  country  of  Thessaly  had  been  governed  by 
Deaealion  ;  and  his  descendants,  as  already  noticed,  found- 
ed the  Dorians,  Eolians  and  lonians.  This  country  lay  far 
north  of  the  Hellenic  tribes,  and  was  continually  exposed 
to  the  incursions  of  the  wail|ke  savages  on  their  borders. 
To  provide  more  effectual  means  of  defence  against  these 
dangerous  irruptions,  the  leaders  of  several  tribes  or  states 
entered  into  a  confederacy  for  mutiutl  defence.  Their 
place  of  roeeliog^  which  wassemi-anouiil,  was  Thermopylae, 
a  place  rendered  ever  famous  by  the  unparalleled  bravery 
of  Leooidas.  The  king  of  Thermopylse,  at  that  time,  was 
Amphictyon.  Hence  they  were  called  the  Ampbictyonic 
council.  This  combination,  while  it  did  not  interfere  essen- 
tially with  the  independence  of  the  several  states,  served 
as  a  grand  political  centre,  combining  the  energies,  uniting 
the  policy,  and  harmonizing  the  movements  of  the  whole. 
By  means  of  this,  the  Greeks  were  at  length  formed  into  one 
grand  confederate  republic;  for,  alth^ugb  it  originated 
without  the  peninsula,  by  modem  geographers  called  the 
Morea,  its  advantages  were  soon  perceived  ;  and  the  cen- 
tral states  of  Peloponnesus,  the  Spartans  and  Ai^ives,  be- 
came members  of  it ;  and  by  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century  before  Christ,  most  of  the  states  of  Greece  follow- 
ed their  example. 

The  members  of  the  Ampbictyonic  league,  for  a  consid- 
erable time,  were  folly  employed  in  regulating  their  own 
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f9v«nuD€Ntf ,  mod  repelling  tlie  iBTeilaDS  of  their  hoettle 
seigbbors.  But  at  length,  the  restless  and  actiTe  spirit  of 
a  warlike  people,  began  to  extend  its  views  to  eonqoest, 
and  ito  desires  were  expanded  with  a  thirst  of  glory.  About 
lt60  jears  before  Christ,  took  place  the  celebrated  expedl« 
tkm  of  the  Argonaonts,  headed  by  Jason,  a  TliessaliaB  chief- 
tain, a«d  by  the  fathers  of  the  celebrated  warriors,  wh« 
shone  in  the  siege  of  Troy.  But,  passing  over  this,  as  also 
over  the  exploits  of  Thesens  and  other  warriors  of  that 
heroic  age,  we  shall,  to  gratify  the  taste  of  the  jnveMle 
reader,  l^  a  little  more  particular  in  relatiiy  souie  of  th» 
leading  circumstances  of  Uie  Trojan  war. 

Previously  to  the  commeacemeot  of  this  war,  the  Greeks 
had  Bwdeeonsiderable  progress  ia  the  arts,  both  of  war  and 
peace*  Their  savage  manners  were  softened ;  their  inter* 
aal  policy  was  regulated  by  the  maxims  of  justice.  In  theur 
manners,  customs  and  religion,  they  were  slmalar ;  and  their 
united  counsels  gave  wisdom,  energy  and  despatch  to  theiF 
movements.  Seven  independent  states  occupied,  at  this 
time,  the  peninsula  of  Greece,  althoigb  it  was  but  800 
miles  long,  and  1 40  in  breadth.  These  were  Messenia,  EUSf 
Arcadia,  Corinth,  Achaia^  Argos,  and  the  powerful  kic^dom 
of  Sparta.  The  Grecian  territories  without  the  peninsula, 
were  more  extensive,  being  260  miles  from  east  to  west, 
and  150  from  north  to  south;  comprehendii^  Thessalj^ 
Attica,  ^tolia,  and  sundry  other  provinces. 

The  kingdom  of  Troy  lay  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Hellespont,  the  southern  coast  of  the  Propontis,  compre* 
heading  the  territories  of  the  Lesser  Phrygia.  The  Tro» 
jans  were  of  Grecian  extraction.  Their  empire  was  found- 
ed by  Dardanus,  about  200  years  before  this  period.  Hence, 
they  are  called  Dardans ;  and  their  country  Dardania. 
Ericthonius,  the  son  of  Dardanus,  was  succeeded  by  Troa* 
Hence,  they  were  called  Trojans.  The  son  of  Tros  waa 
llus,  from  whom  Troy  was  named  Ilion.  Ilus  was  succeeded 
by  Laomedon,  and  he^  by  his  son  Priam.  Priam,  after  a  lon|^ 
and  prosperous  reign,  was  destined  to  see  the  ruin  of  hie 
kingdom,  and  the  extirpation  of  his  race,  and  to  fall  by  the 
victorious  sword  of  the  Greeks. 

it  is  generally  agreed,  that  a  hereditary  enmity  had  sub- 
sisted between  the  Greeks  and  Trepans.  Paris,  the  sod  of 
Priam,  the  most  beautiful  man  of  his  time,  having  been 
allured  by  the  fame  of  Helen,  the  queea  of  Sparta,  went 
over  into  Greece,  and  fisited  the  Spartan  Court.    Halee  la 
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celebraited  by  the  poets,  ti& possessing  every  personal  charm 
in  its  highest  perfection,  and  as  the  most  perfect  beanty  of 
ancient  fioies.  Her  8t»ceptible  heart  was  too  easily  capti* 
yated  by  the  artful  address  and  polished  manners  of  the 
perfidious  Paris.  She  listened  to  his  insinuations,  and  lost 
to  a  sense  of  honor  and  duty,  she  made  her  escape  with 
him,  and  took  refuge  amidst  the  towers  of  Troy.  The 
king  of  Sparta,  stung  with  the  treachery  of  his  beauteous 
^  queen,  whom  he  adored,  and  enraged  at  the  baseness  and 
jfierfidy  of  the  Trojan  prince,  to  whom  he  had  shown  all  the 
rights  of  hospitality,  loudly  complained  of  the  injury,  and 
appealed  to  the  justice  of  bis  countrymen.  His  brother 
AgBmemnon,  the  most  powerful  prince  of  Greece,  seconded 
his  complaints,  and  used  his  influence  and  authority  to  f^se 
the  resentment  of  the  whole  extensive  confederation.  He 
succeeded.  The  princes  and  people  of  Greece,  no  less 
wounded  in  (heir  pride  than  stung  with  a  sense  of  the 
atrocious  villany,  determined  to  extinguish  the  flames  of 
their  resentment  in  the  blood  of  Priam  and  his  people,  who 
i'efused  to  restore  the  illustrious  fugitive. 

We  shall  not  detail  the  particulars  of  this  war.  Those, 
for  whom  this  work  is  designed,  will  find  them  at  length  in 
their  proper  place,  in  a  course  of  reading.*  It  shall  suffice 
to  say,  that  a  powerful  army  was  sent  to  wage  war  with  the 
Trojans ;  but  the  enterprise  was  found  to  be  attended  with 
unforeseen  difllculties.  The  Trojans  were  a  brave  and 
gallant  people,  of  considerable  resources,  and  very  great 
courage.  Hector,  the  son  of  Priam,  equalled  only  by 
Achilles,  commanded  the  Trojans,  and  often  disputed  the 
field  of  victory,  with  invincible  bravery,  and  various  suc- 
cess ;  and  when,  afler  the  death  of  Hector,  the  Troj^s 
could  no  longer  keep  the  field,  the  city  of  Troy  was  defend- 
ed by  lofty  towers  and  impregnable  walls. 

Homer  is  the  chief  and  almost  the  only  authority  on  the 
Trojan  war,  which,  if  it  ever  existed,  would  have  been  lost 
in  oblivion,  but  for  his  pen.  Among  other  things  in  praise 
of  Homer,  strength  and  sublimity  of  genius  mast  certainly 
be  ranked;  but  amiableness  of  character  cannot  be  reckon- 
ed, nor  yet  the  fair  impartial  openness  of  the  historian. 
His  partiality  is  often  so  glaring,  as  to  involve  him  in  gross 
absurdities.  While  he  seems  impatient  and  loath  to  allow 
the  Trojans  any  military  merit,  and  is  ever  disposed  to 
accuse  them  of  meanness  and  the  basest  cowardice,  he 
enrols  the  Grecian  heroes  with  gods,  because  they  could 
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conquer  them.  The  honor  of  the  conqueror  is  commonly 
measured  hy  the  greatness  and  potency  of  the  enemy  he 
conquers.  Homer  certainly  loses  sight  of  this  principle, 
and  especiallyJn  the  character  of  Hector,  who,  in  his  last 
encounter  with  Achilles,  is  compelled  hy  the  merciless  par- 
tiality of  the  poet,  to  act  a  more  pitiful,  cowardly  part,  than 
we  should  have  reason  to  look  for  in  the  conduct  of  the 
meanest  soldier  in  a  modern  army.  Instead  of  fighting 
Achilles,  like  a  man,  he  is  made  to  turn  on  his  heeki,  and 
run  in  a  cowardly  manner.  The  mighty  Trojan,  at  length 
run  down,  like  a  sheep  pursued  hy  a  wolf,  is  quietly  butch- 
ered. 

The  fortune  of  Greece  prevailed ;  not  however  by  arms, 
but  by  stratagem.  The  Greeks,  worn  out  by  a  war  of  ten 
years,  determined  to  risk  their  hopes  on  one  desperate 
effort,  which,  if  successful,  would  end  the  war  in  victory ; 
if  not,  would  exterminate  all  hope  of  conquest,  for  the 
present,  if  not  forever.  They  made  preparations  for  re- 
turning home,  embarked  in  their  ships,  and  set  sail ;  but 
they  left  near  the  city,  a  wooden  horse  of  vast  size,  in 
^hich,  was  enclosed  a  band  of  their  bravest  heroes.  This 
imi^e,  they  pretended  as  an  offering  to  the  goddess  Miner* 
ya,  to  be  placed  in  the  Trojan  citadel.  To  give  effect  to 
this  stratagem,  Sinon  is  despatched  over  to  the  Trojans, 
with  an  artful  and  fictitious  story,  pf^etending  he  had  made 
his  escape  from  the  Greeks.  The  superstition  of  the  times 
gave  them  complete  success.  The  whim  struck  the  Tro- 
jans favorably.  They  laid  open  their  walls,  and,  by  vari- 
ous means,  dragged  the  baneful  monster,  pregnant  with 
destruction,  into  the  city. 

That  night  was  spent  in  festivity  through  Troy.  Every 
guard  was  withdrawn ;  all  threw  aside  their  arms ;  and 
dissolved  in  wine,  amusement,  pleasure  and  repose,  gave 
full  effect  to  the  hazardous  enterprise  of  the  hardy  Greeks. 
The  fleet,  in  the  night  time,  drew  back  to  the  shore ;  the 
men  landed  and  approached  the  city ;  the  heroes  in  the 
wooden  horse  sallied  forth,  killed  what  few  they  met,  open- 
ed the  city-gates,  and  the  Greeks  entered.  The  night, 
which  was  begun  in  feasting  and  carousal,  ended  in  confla- 
gration and  blood.  The  various  parts  of  this  daring  plan, 
tiable  to  great  uncertainties  and  embarrassments,  were  con- 
centrated and  made  effectual  by  the  signal  of  a  torch  shown 
from  a  conspicuous  tower  by  Helen  herself,  the  perfidious 
beauty,  who  had  caused  the  war. 

I 
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This  story,  as  to  its  leading  parts,  is  probablj  founded  on 
fact :  vrbether  it  is  so  or  not,  it  does  the  highest  honor  to  . 
the  genius  of  the  poet,  bj  whom  it  is  related^  if  true,  or  tn- 
ventedj  if  fabulous. 

NeFer  was  national  vengeance  more  exemplary,  or  ruin 
more  complete.     The  destruction  of  Troy  took  place  1184 
years  be&re  the  Christian  era.    This  fall  of  the  Trojan 
empire,  was  final.     Independence-  and  sovereignty  never 
returned  to  those  delightful  shores ;  nor  has  that  country 
since  made  any  figure  in  history.     It  continued  to  be  possess- 
ed and  colonized  by  the  Greeks,  while  they  flourished,  and 
followed  the  fortunes  and  revolutions  of  the  great  empires. 
If  the  charms  of  Helen  proved  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
yet  the  Greeks  themselves,  though  they  were  able  to  pun- 
ish her  seducer,  had  little  reason  to  boast  of  their  conquest, 
or  glory  in  their  revenge.     On  their  return  their  fleets 
were  dispersed,  and  many  of  their  ships  wrecked  on  danger- 
ous coasts.     Some  of  them  wandered  through  long  voyages, 
and  settled  in  foreign  parts.     Some  became  pirates,  and  in- 
fested the  seas  with  formidable  depredations.    A  few  and 
but  a  few,  returned  to  their  homes,  where  fortunes  equally 
disastrous  followed  them.     Their  absence,  for  a  course  of 
years,  had  quite  altered  the  scene  of  things;  as  it  had  open- 
ed the  way  to  conspiracies,  usurpations,  and  exterminating 
revolutions.     Their  vacant  thrones  had  been  filled  by  usur- 
pers; and  their  dominions,  left  defenceless,  had  fallen  a 
prey  to  every  rapacious  plunderer.    The  states  of  Greece, 
which  at  the  beginning  of  the  Trojan  war,  were  rising  fast 
to  prosperity,  power  and  happiness,  were  overwhelmed  with 
calamities,  and  seemed  returning  rapidly  to  savage  barbarity. 
The  institution  of  the  Olympic  games,  their  nature,  and 
important  influence  on  society,  together  with  the  charac- 
ter, laws  and  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  next  meet  the  eye, 
in  tracing  the  great  line  of  Grecian  history.    But  these 
events  are  too  far  distant  in  the  region  of  uncertainty, 
where  real  historical  light  holds  a  doubtful  reign  with  fable 
and  fiction,  to  merit  an  extended  place  in  these  sketches ; 
and,  were  they  diflerentjy  situated,  they  would  lead  us  into 
details,  far  too  minute  and  extensive  for  a  work  of  this 
nature. 

Not  to  seem,  however,  utterly  to  neglect  a  matter  so  ex- 
tensive in  its  influence,  and  so  lasting  in  its  consequences  to 
Grreece,  as  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus,  we  shall  close  this 
chapter  with  a  general  view  of  the  character  and  institu- 
tions of  that  great  man. 
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We  have  already  seen  the  deplorable  state  of  Greece 
after  the  Trojan  war.  It  will  be  proper  to  remark  here, 
that  the  tamalts,  revolutions,  and  calamitous  events  of  those 
times,  DO  less  encouraged  the  savage  enterprises  of  banditti, 
robbers  and  pirates,  than  they  roused  the  genius  and  talents 
of  men  of  great  and  virtuous  minds.  In  the  midst  of  these 
convulsions,  the  Delphian  Oracle  had  ordered  a  general 
armistice,  and  that  certain  games  should  be  revived,  or  more 
properly  formed  into  a  reglilar  and  permanent  institution. 
The  lively  and  flexible  genius  of  the  Greeks^  ambitious, 
fond  of  amusement,  of  competition,  of  pomp  and  glory, 
was  animated  with  the  proposal.  All  thoughts  of  hostility 
were  immediately  laid  aside  in  the  general  preparation 
for  this  splendid  festival,  which  was  to  last  Bve  days,  and 
to  be  begun  and  ended  in  the  worship  of  Olympian  Jove. 
The  most  important  of  the  Olympic  games,  were  wrestling, 
boxing,  pancratium,  colt,  foot  race,  horse  race  and  chariot 
race.  Of  these,  the  pancratium,  which  united  boxing  and 
wrestling,  was  the  most  dangerous  and  terrible,  and  the 
chariot  race,  by  far  the  most  honorable  of  all.  Iphitus, 
prince  of  Elis,  seconded  by  the  countenance  and  advice  of 
Lvcurgus,  the  Spartan  law-giver,  was  the  second  founder 
of  this  noble  institution.  A  large  and  beautiful  plain  near 
Olympia,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  was  chosen  for  the  purpose. 
Here  a  gymnasium  was  erected;  and  all  the  plain  was 
adorned  with  gardens,  porticoes,  columns  and  arches,  to 
render  the  scene  as  delightful  and  grand,  as  possible.  In  a 
word,  these  games  were  frequented  by  an  assemblage  of 
nations ;  and  to  be  a  conqueror  here  inflamed  the  ambi- 
tion of  mankind  more  than  the  honors  of  war  or  govern* 
ment. 

Lycurgus,  moved  by  the  miseries  of  his  countrymen,  and 
induced  to  hope  success  from  his  knowledge  of  their  genius 
and  character,  formed  the  grand  design  of  reducing  them 
to  order,  under  a  new  form  of  government,  and  a  new  code 
of  laws ;  the  objects  of  which  seem  to  have  been,  to  pro- 
mote civil  liberty  and  justice,  public  and  personal  safety, 
and  military  glory. 

After  regulating  the  various  powers  of  government  in 
reference  to  those  important  objects,  he  proceeded  to  in- 
troduce an  agrarian  law,  causing  an  equal  division  of  lands 
among  the  people.  He  abolished  the  currency  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  allowed  no  money  to  be  used  but  iron.  He  pro- 
hibited every  article  of  luxury,  greatly  improved  the  Spar* 
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tHD  soldiery  and  mode  of  fightiog,  and  raised  the  Spartan 
commonwealth  to  the  highest  eminence  of  military  fame. 
Bat  the  spirit  of  bis  laws,  and  maxims  of  his  government, 
resembled  more  the  severity  of  military  discipline,  than 
the  mild  and  general  wisdom  of  civil  policy ;  and,  allowing 
them  their  utmost  merit,  they  tended  rather  to  convert  a 
being  of  tender  sensibilities  and  fine  and  noble  affections, 
into  a  cold,  unlovely  machine  of  reason,  apathy  and  stem 
justice.  But  the  Greeks,  in  those  time,  would  have  re- 
jected a  plan  divested  of  all  the  errors  to  be  found  in  that 
of  Lycurgus.  It  is  impossible  to  civilize  a  nation  at  once  t 
and  indeed,  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  considering  the  time 
when  they  were  formed,  and  the  effects  they  produced  on 
society,  can  be  regarded  in  no  other  light,  than  as  an  aston- 
ishing display  of  wisdom,  energy  and  virtue. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

AUCIERT  GREECE,  FROM  THE  LEGISLATION  OF  LYCURGUS,  TILL  THE 
ISSI^  OF  THE  PERSIAN  INVASION. 

WHOEVER  surveys  the  Grecian  history,  will  immedi- 
ately perceive,  the  inequality  of  the  states,  of  which  their 
grand  confederacy  was  composed.  Some  of  them  were 
large  and  powerful ;  others  were  small,  and  perpetually 
exposed  to  injustice  and  insult  from  their  haughty  neigh* 
bora.  The  Lacedemonians  first,  then  the  Athenians,  and 
at  last  the  Thebans,  were  at  the  head  of  the  confederacy ; 
directed  their  counsels ;  led  their  armies ;  often  drew  them 
into  wars ;  indeed  conquered  and  enslaved  some  of  them ; 
and  perpetually  aimed  at  directing  the  helm  in  all  public 
concerns. 

Ambition  is  natural  to  man;  nor  does  it  ever  appear 
more  evident,  or  more  odious,  than  in  the  conduct  of  the 
popular  leaders  of  democratic  confederacies.  They  cher- 
ish what  they  disclaim,  and  are,  in  all  respects,  what 
they  would  be  thought  not  to  be.  The  artful  demagogue 
has  substantial  reasons  for  preferring  democracy  to  mon- 
archy. In  the  latter,  he  has  no  hopes  ;  in  the  former,  ex- 
perience suggests  to  him,  that  the  more  noisy  he  is  for 
liberty,  the  more  certainly  he  shall  enjoy  all  the  sweets  of 
power ;  and  he  well  knows,  that  the  more  he  flatters  his  blind 
5* 
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devotees,  the  more  certaialy  will  they  suffer  their  eyes  to 
be  closely  veiled,  and  the  more  implicitly  will  they  obey 
his  mandates. 

Among  the  ancient  histories,*  none  are  so  important,  or 
contain  such  useful  instruction,  as  that  of  Greece.  There 
the  ambition,  the  haughtiness,  the  injustice  of  large  states, 
and  the  inconveniences,  depressions  and  final  subjugation  of 
small  ones,  afford  a  solemn  warning  to  our  own  free  and 
happy  country.  In  the  present  chapter,  we  shall  take  a 
brief  survey  of  the  Grecian  history,  from  the  times  of 
Lycurgus,  till  the  defeat  of  the.  Persians  at  the  battle  of 
Plataea,  and  of  the  issue  of  the  Persian  invasion. 

Neither  the  benign  influence  of  the  Olympic  games,  of 
the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  nor  the  Amphictyonic  council,  could 
preserve  them  from  the  rage  of  civil  war.  The  power 
and  ambition  of  the  Lacedemonians,  soon  drew  on  them 
the  jealousy  of  their  sister  states.  A  quarrel  breaking  out 
between  them  and  the  Messenlans,  a  rich  and  populous 
province,  lying  on  the  south  western  shores  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, a  long  and  desolating  war  ensued.  Both  parties 
were  exasperated  by  a  series  of  injuries ;  and  it  became  at 
length,  on  both  sides,  a  war  of  passion,  as  well  as  of  in- 
terest, and  of  extermination,  as  well  as  of  conquest.  The 
Lacedemonians  fought  for  interest,  revenge  and  glory ;  the 
Messenians,  over  and  above  all  these,  had  still  more  pow- 
erful motives ;  they  fought  for  independence,  life  and  for- 
tune. 

Though  fortune  seemed  early  to  incline  to  the  Spartan 
cause,  as  they  were  evidently  an  overmatch  for  their  ad- 
versaries, yet  no  advantage  was  gained,  but  by  the  greatest 
efforts,  nor  maintained,  but  by  the  utmost  vigilance.  The 
ground  was  always  disputed  witbthe  fiercest  conflict;  and 
every  victory  was  dearly  bought.  At  length,  however^ 
overpowered  by  the  steady  vigor  and  discipline  of  the 
Spartan  armies,  the  Messenians  were  driven  from  the  field, 
and  besieged  in  their  capital,  Ithome,  which,  after  a  brave 
resistance,  was  forced  by  famine  to  surrender. 

The  wretched  Messenians,  who  escaped  the  sword,  went 
into  voluntary  exile,  or  became  slaves ;  and  their  valuable 
territories  were  quietly  possessed  by  their  haughty  con- 
querors.     The  Lacedemonians,  having  now  glutted  their 

*  The  author  would  doubtless  be  understood  to  mean  uninspired 
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yengeance,  and  enriched  their  treasures  by  the  spoils  of  a 
sister  state,  enjoyed  repose  for  thirty  years. 

How  difficalt  it  is  to  conquer  a  nation  of  freemen  ;  to  re- 
press the  energies,  and  crush  the  spirit  of  a  people  deter- 
mined to  be  free  !  After  groaning  in  servitude,  and  feeling 
the  iron  grasp  of  oppression  thirty  years,  the  Messenians 
revolted,  shook  off  the  yoke,  and  were  able  to  maintain  a 
war  still  more  formidable,  and  by  far  more  doubtful  and 
threatening  on  the  side  of  Sparta.  They  had  previoosly 
drawn  into  their  alliance  the  Argives  and  Arcadians,  who 
promised  them  the  most  effectual  aid  they  could  give. 

They  were  commanded  by  Aristomenes,  a  general  whose 
wisdom  and  temperance  could  only  be  equalled  by  his  in- 
trepid bravery.  But  we  cannot  descend  to  particulars* 
The  dispute  was  long  and  bloody,  seeming  often  to  threaten 
the  existence  of  the  Spartan  commonwealth ;  but  fortune 
at  last  declared  a  second  time  against  the  unhappy  Messe«- 
niana.  The  steady  discipline  and  invincible  courage,  and 
great  resources  of  Lacedemon  prevailed ;  and  the  Messe- 
nians, borne  down  by  inevitable  destiny,  forsook  the  field, 
dispersed,  abandoned  their  ancient  abodes,  and  sought 
refuge  in  foteign  countries,  where  a  brave  and  enterprising 
spirit  obtained  for  many  of  them,  an  honorable  settlement. 
Their  brave  and  generous  leader,  Aristomenes,  after  a 
coarse  of  adventures,  ended  his  life  at  Sardis.  ^^  Other, 
generals,^'  says  Dr.  Gillies,  ^^  have  defended  their  country 
with  better  success,  but  none  with  greater  glory ;  other 
characters  are  more  fully  delineated  in  ancient  history, 
but  none  are  more  deserving  of  immortal  fame.''  The 
conquest  of  Messenia,  by  the  Spartans,  took  placerabout 
670  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

From  this  period  to  the  defeat  of  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia, 
by  Cyrus,  as  related  in  a  former  chapter,  comprehending 
about  120  years,  a  series  of  events  arose,  of  high  impor- 
tance to  the  Greeks ;  and  in  which  vast  accessions  of  light 
are  thrown  over  the  histories  of  Europe  and  Asia.  During 
this  period  the  Assyrian  monarchy  became  extinct;  the 
Persian  arose  to  the  empire  of  Asia ;  and  the  Jewish  mon- 
archy, having  been  overthrown,  had  experienced  a  depres- 
sion and  captivity  of  seventy  years. 

The  forms  of  government  in  Greece  had,  some  time 
previously  to  this,  been  changed ;  and^  their  monarchies, 
or  rather  tyrannies,  had  given  place  to  democratic  repub- 
lics.   The  human  mind,  seemingly  slow  in  the  progress  of 
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discovery,  yet  rapid  in  the  improvement  of  diacoveries, 
when  made,  or  of  hints  leading  to  them,  seemed,  first 
among  the  Greeks,  and  not  far  from  this  period,  to  acquire 
just  views  of  its  own  natural  and  inherent  rights.  As  men 
are  nearly  of  equal  size  and  strength  of  body  ;  as  there  is 
a  general  similarity  in  their  mental  endowments ;  as  they 
are  actuated  by  like  desires  and  aversions,  pains  and  pleas- 
ures ;  so  they  are  naturally  entitled  to  equal  rights,  privi- 
leges and  enjoyments. 

The  consideration,  that  the  monarch's  power  exists  only 
by  the  consent  of  his  subjects,  induced  the  Greeks,  when 
they  saw  that  power  abused,  to  withdraw  from  it  their  sup- 
port. Pursuing  the  same  course  of  thinking,  they  were 
able,  at  last,  to  project  various  forms  of  government,  re- 
sembling each  other  as  to  the  origin,  the  distribution  and 
the  end  of  supreme  power.  As  they  saw  clearly,  that  all 
power,  in  its  first  principle,  was  in  the  people,  and  that  it 
should  only  be  exercised  for  the  good  of  the  community, 
they  contrived  to  distribute  it  among  various  persons,  who 
should  act  by  delegation,  as  servants  of  the  public,  and  who 
should  be  responsible  to  the  public  for  their  conduct.  This 
may  be  called  a  government  of  checks. 

The  wars,  carried  on  during  this  period,  by  the  states  of 
Greece,  can  by  no  means  have  a  place  in  this  Compend ; 
for,  although  the  ambitious,  restless  and  enterprising  Greeks 
were  continually  agitated  by  feuds  and  quarrels,  arising 
from  their  schemes  of  agrandizement,  both  in  the  grand 
council  of  Amphictyons,  and  in  the  severat  states,  yet  they 
were  engaged  in  no  wars  of  considerable  moment.  The 
sacred  war  (so  called)  became  interesting  and  important,  as 
it  gave  rise  to  the  establishment  of  the  famous  Pythian 
games. 

The  commonwealth  of  Crissa,  a  small  state,  lay  near 
the  famous  temple  and  oracle  of  Delphi.  Although  that 
Wacle  was  highly  venerated  by  all  Greece,  and  many  other 
nations,  yet  the  Crisseans,  allured  by  the  immense  treasures 
deposited  there,  as  offerings  to  the  god  of  wisdom,  fell  upon, 
took  and  plundered  that  sacred  place.  A  thrill  of  horror 
spread  through  all  Greece,  together  with  the  strongest 
emotions  of  anger,  grief,  indignation  and  revenge.  The 
promiscuous  blood  oif  age  and  innocence,  and  the  vio- 
lation of  humanity,  honor  and  modesty,  were  forgotten 
in  the  enormous  and  dreadful  guilt  of  so  great  a  sacri- 
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To  the  AmphictjODic  council,  it  belonged  to  prescribe 
what  measures  should  be  taken  to  punish  this  unparalleled 
outrage.  Yet  such  were  the  dissensions,  the  political  in- 
terests, and  more  probabijr  the  corrupting  power  of  gold, 
that  that  yenerable  body  were  at  much  difficulty,  before 
thej  could  resolve  on  proper  measures. 

At  length,  however,  thej  were  roused  by  the  eloquence 
aod  authority  of  Solon,  one  of  the  Athenian  representatives, 
to  punish  this  crime  against  religion  and  mankind.  But  in- 
decision In  their  councils  rendered  their  proceedings  slow ; 
Dor  was  it  till  after  considerable  time  was  spent,  that  the 
Cnsseace  were  besieged  in  their  capital,  and  ultimately  de- 
stroyed, their  cities  demolished,  and  their  soil  condemned 
to  perpetual  sterility. 

In  g^iitude  to  the  gods  for  the  fortunate  issue  of  the  Cris- 
sean  or  sacred  war,  the  council  of  Amphictyons  instituted 
the  Pythian  games,  which  were  celebrated  with  a  pomp 
and  splendor  Uttle  inferior  to  the  Olympic.  The  termina- 
tion of  this  war,  and  the  institution  of  those  celebrated 
games,  took  place  about  590  years  before  Christ,  in  the 
second  year  of  the  forty-seventh  Olympiad,  and  about  three 
jears  hefore  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  JYebuchad* 
nezzar. 

We  are  now  drawing  near  to  that  period,  in  which  Greece 
ei^oyed  the  meridian  of  her  glorv.  The  wisdom  of  her 
counsels  formed  a  powerful  confederacy,  equal  in  strength 
to  the  greatest  empires ;  yet  being  divided  into  small,  in- 
dependent governments,  the  lawless  ambition  of  individuals 
found  less  room  for  action,  wMle  personal  virtue  and  enter- 
prise were  more  secure  of  a  due  reward.  Greece,  having 
passed  through  a  long  and  dubious  infancy,  began  now  to 
feel  the  vigorous  bloom  of  youth,  to  display  a  determined 
character,  and  to  assume  that  commanding  attitude,  which 
never  fails  to  excite  confidence,  veneration  and  respect. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  soil,  climate  and  general 
features  of  that  country,  which  was  to  cherish  the  first  of 
the  ancient  nations.  No  subject  is  more  wrapt  in  darkness, 
tban  the  origin  of  the  ancient  languages ;  yet  it  will  scarce- 
ly be  allowed  to  be  conjecture,  when  we  assert,  that  the 
Greek  language,  from  its  earliest  stages,  seems  to  have 
been  the  most  perfect,  which  nature  ever  formed,  or  divine 
wisdom  ever  inspired.  Its  copiousness  and  strength  were 
BO  less  adapted  to  the  boldest  eloquence,  than  its  variegat- 
ed and  harmonious  tones  to  every  species  of  poetry.    In 
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no  language,  was  the  grave  and  dignified  style  of  history 
and  moral  sentiment,  the  native  spirit  and  life  of  drama,  or 
the  wit  and  pungency  of  satire^  ever  better  supported. 

AH  the  natural  advantages  of  the  Greeks  seem  to  have 
been  calculated  to  expand  the  mind,  to  strengthen  all  its 
faculties,  and  especially  to  elevate  and  embolden  the  imag- 
ination. The  country  was  well  formed  to  yield  an  easy 
subsistence  to  its  inhabitants ;  their  government,  to  cherish 
genius,  and  their  language  was  that  of  poetry  and  oratory. 

Soon  after  the  institution  of  the  Pythian  games,  the 
genius  of  Greece  began  to  display  its  power,  and  shoot  forth 
all  its  beauties.  The  works  of  the  immortal  flomer  had  been 
read  and  admired;  indeed  they  had  marked  their  path 
with  light ;  enkindling  at  once,  the  hero^  the  lover,  the 
philosopher  and  the  legislator,  wherever  they  came.  But 
now  appeared  in  succession,  Archilochus,  Terpander, 
Sappho,  Simonides,  Alcaeus^  Stersichorus,  Anacreon  and  Pin* 
dar;  and  many  others,  whose  names  and  eulogy  might  fill  a 
volume.  Their  variegated  strains  unfolded  every  form  of 
genius  wandered  through  every  field  of  fancy,  extracted 
sweetness  from  every  blossom  of  nature,  and  adapted  their 
harmonious  numbers  to  erery  tone  of  melody,  from  the 
thunders  of  the  warlike  muse,  to  the  melting  accents  of  the 
lyre. 

Astonishing  were  the  effects  produced  by  the  combined 
influence  of  so  many  happy  causes.  The  arts  and  sciences, 
and  whatever  might  be  expected ^o  arise  from  the  best  in- 
tellectual culture,  now  began  to  flourish  in  manly  maturity. 
Perhaps,  what  we  ascribe  to  superior  strength  of  mind  in 
the  ancients,  was  rather  the  efiect  of  their  amazing  indus- 
try, and  the  energy  and  ardor,  with  which  they  pursued  the 
objects  of  knowledge.  The  modems,  compared  with  them 
in  this  respect,  have  cause  to  blush  at  their  own  indolence. 
The  Greeks,  however,  invented,  improved,  and  perfected ; 
and  that  especially  in  those  walks  of  science,  where  strength 
and  sublimity  of  mind  are  most  needful.  As  a  proof  of  this, 
we  need  only  mention  the  names  of  Homer,  Demosthenes, 
Alexander,  Solon,  Pythagoras,  Miltiades,  Praxiteles  and 
Phidias.    We  mention  them  not  in  the  order  of  time. 

In  a  former  chapter  we  have  given  a  sketch  of  the  Lydian 
monarchy,  founded  by  Candaules,  and  ended  in  the  conquest 
of  Croesus,  by  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia.  Although  the  Lydians 
were  a  nation  given  to  dissipation  and  the  most  voluptuous 
pleasures,  yet  they  were,  at  this  period,  brave,  enterprising 
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and  warlike;  and  now,  commanded  by  Croesas,  a  prince 
highly  renowned  for  military  and  civil  accomplishments. 
The  Greeks  of  Asia,  if  not  those  in  Europe  also,  mast  soon 
have  experienced  inconvenience  from  the  growing  power 
of  Croesus,  whose  conquests,  power  and  splendor,  far  eclips- 
ed those  of  his  predecessors.  But  a  much  more  teiTible 
power  was  preparing  by  Providence  to  extinguish  forever 
the  light  of  Croesus,  and  to  change  the  whole  face  of 
things  in  Western  Asia.  We  have  already  spoken  of  Cyrus. 
In  this  place  it  shall  suffice  to  say,  that  his  interference 
forever  delivered  the  Greeks  from  danger  as  to  the  Lydians, 
but  gave  them  a  neighbor  in  himself  and  successoni,  much 
more  formidable.  The  states  of  Greece  were  duly  ap- 
prized of  this,  and  were  unwilling  to  make  so  disadvan- 
tageous a  change. 

While  the  storm  of  the  Persian  invasion  was  gathering, 
Croesus  had  applied  to  the  Greeks,  and  especially  to  the 
Lacedemonians,  for  aid.  Willing,  that  the  powers  of  Asia 
should  check  and  balance  each  other,  they  were  determin- 
ed with  their  utmost  efforts,  to  prop  his  falling  throne.  But 
the  celerity  of  Cyrus  defeated  their  intentions ;  for  before 
their  auxiliaries  could  arrive,  the  decisive  blow  was  struck, 
'  and  the  kingdom  of  Croesus  at  an  end.  The  aspect  of  things 
now  seemed  to  promise,  that  there  should  soon  be  collision 
of  powers  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians;  but  it  is 
highly  probable  that  Cyrus  was  willing  to  decline  an  attempt 
to  subjugate  that  hardy  race ;  and  especially,  as  Greece 
presented  far  weaker  allurements,  than  the  kingdom  of 
Babylon,  and  the  wealthy  cities  of  Asia. 

After  the  conquest  of  Lydia,  while  Cyrus  was  meditating 
the  subjugation  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  he  received  an  ein- 
bassy  from  Sparta,  with  a  message  eminently  characteristic 
of  that  bold  and  intrepid  people.  The  messenger,  in  a 
style  truly  laconic,  told  Cyrus,  that  if  he  committed  hostili- 
ties against  aqpr  of  the  Grecian  cities,  the  Lacedemonian 
republic  would  know  how  to  punish  his  injustice.  It  is 
laid  that  Cyrus,  astonished  at  the  insolence  of  the  message, 
demanded  who  the  Lacedemonians  were.  This  affected  igno- 
rance was  rather  designed  to  express  his  contempt,  than  to 
gain  information.  He  well  knew  who  they  were.  When 
he  was  informed  they  were  one  of  the  states  of  the  Grecian 
peninsula,  he  made  a  reply  to  the  ambassadors,  which  con- 
tained a  severe  and  just  sarcasm  upon  their  national  cha- 
racter.   He  told  them,  ^Mhat  he  should  never  fear  men, 
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who  bad  a  square  in  the  midst  of  their  city,  in  which  they 
met  together  to  practise  mutual  falsehood  and  deception  ; 
and  that,  if  he  continued  to  enjoy  the  blessing  of  health,  he 
hoped  to  afford  them  more  domestic  reasons  of  complaint, 
than  his  military  preparations  against  the  Greeks  of  Asia/' 

The  Greeks  of  Asia  soon  fell  a  prey  to  Harpagu?,  whom 
Cyrus  left  behind  him,  with  a  poweruil  army,  to  complete 
the  conquest  of  these  countries,  while  he  himself,  now 
burning  with  ambition,  directed  his  march  towards  Babylon. 

For  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years,  ensuing  the  taking  of 
Sardis,  the  Lydian  capital,  nothing  will  be  noticed  in  the 
history  of  Greece.  And  here  it  will  be  proper  to  remark, 
that  the  commonwealth  of  Sparta,  which,  since  the  close  of 
the  Messenian  war,  had  holden  the  first  place  .among  the 
Grecian  states,  was  now  evidently  falling  behind  that  of 
Athens,  and  that  the  latter  was  fast  rising  in  wealth,  learn- 
ing, power  and  influence  to  the  supremacy  of  Greece ;  an 
ascendency  owing  to  her  commercial  enterprise. 

The  short  and  splendid  reign  of  Cyrus,  after  the  reduc- 
tion of  Babylon,  seems  to  have  been  fully  employed  in 
settling  the  affairs  of  his  extensive  dominions.  Nor  is  it 
probable,  that  in  an  empire  of  such  extent,  he  had  leisure, 
or  much  inclination,  to  direct  his  attention  to  so  inconsidera- 
ble an  object  as  the  Peloponnesus.  The  Greeks,  therefore, 
remained  in  a  measure  occupied  in  their  own  domestic 
concerns,  till,  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes^  an  opportu- 
nity presented  for  the  Asiatic  colonies  to  throw  off  the 
Persian  joke.  That  monarch  had  determined  on  an  inva- 
sion of  the  Scythians,  a  warlike  race  of  people,  whose  first 
irruption  into  the  countries  of  Asia,  took  place  in  the  reign 
of  Cyaxares  the  First,  as  already  noticed.  Darius,  medi- 
tating revenge  for  ancient,  as  well  as  recent,  injuries,  at  the 
head  of  700,000  men,  traversed  Asia  Minor,  crossed  the  Bos- 
phorus  of  Thrace,  and  was  presently  seen  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube.  Over  that  broad  river,  he  laid  a  bridge  of  boats, 
and  crossing  it,  plunged  with  his  immense  army  into  the 
wilds  of  Europe.  Having  «pent  several  months  in  fatiguing 
marches,  vain  pursuits,  incessant  labors,  and  continual 
alarms,  he  found  his  army  greatly  impaired,  their  numbers 
diminished,  and  their  spirits  wasted.  On  his  return,  being 
entangled  by  mountains,  forests,  rivenT  and  morasses,  flying 
parties  continually  hung  upon  his  rear,  and  ibrmidable 
hordes  often  throwing  themselves  in  his  way,  threatened  to 
cut  off  his  retreat.    The  news  of  his  disasters  reached  tfa« 
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Danube  where  he  had  poeled  strong  guards,  to  defend  the 
bridge,  he  had  thrown  across  that  river.  Several  of  the 
coEnmaDders  stationed  there  advised  to  break  up  the  bridge, 
and  thereby  prevent  his  return,  that  his  ruin  might  be 
completed.  Among  the  foremost  of  those  advising  that 
measure,  was  Miltiades,  the  Athenian,  who  considered  this 
as  an  opportunity,  which  ought  not  to  be  lost,  of  restoring 
the  Asiatic  Greeks  to  their  liberty.  But  the  plan  failing  of 
success,  Miltiades  was  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  Athene, 
to  escape  the  resentment  of  the  Persian  monarch.  This 
celebrated  advice  of  Miltiades,  of  which  a  particular  account 
is  given  by  Cornelius  Nepos,  was  defeated  by  the  counsel 
and  authority  of  HistaBus,  the  Milesian ;  who  thereby  saved 
the  life  of  Darius,  and  brought  himself  into  great  favor  with 
that  prince.  Darius,  on  his  return  to  his  own  dominions, 
formed  the  design  of  punishing,  not  Miltiades  alone,  but  the 
Athenian  commonwealth. 

The  conquest  of  the  states  of  Greece,  seems  to  have 
been  a  favorite  object  with  the  Persians,  from  the  time  of 
Cyrus.  Their  growing  power,  their  independent  spirit, 
and  especially  the  lofty  and  commanding  attitude  they 
assumed  and  preserved,  was  wounding  to  the  pride,  and 
even  alarming  to  the  fears,  of  the  monarcbs  of  Asia.  But 
the  short  reign  of  Cyrus  was  employed  in  matters,  judged  to 
be  of  greater  moment.  The  arms  of  his  son  Cambyses, 
were  carried  in  a  different  direction ;  nor  was  it  till  the 
reign  of  Hystaspes,  that  an  invasion  was  carried  into  effect. 
Darius  returned  from  his  invasion  of  Scythia,  covered  with 
shame,  and  exasperated  with  disappointment.  But  finding 
himself  re-seated  on  his  throne,  he  considered  it  as  a  matter 
equally  dictated  by  revenge,  interest  and  honor,  that  be 
ihould  now  chastise  the  Greeks,  who,  during  his  unfortunate 
expedition  to  Scythia,  had  shown  but  too  clearly  their 
pleasure  in  his  disgrace,  and  their  readines^  to  co-operate 
in  a  plan  for  his  destruction. 

Inflamed  with  resentment,  the  Persiari^  king,  therefore, 
resolved  to  make  the  Athenian  republic,  now  regarded  as 
the  head  of  Greece,  the  first  object  of  his  vengeance.  He, 
therefore,  aAer  extensive  preparations,  considerable  delays, 
and  some  discouraging  disasters,  fitted  out  a  very  great 
armament,  the  command  of  which  he  gave  to  Datis  and 
Artaphernes,  men  eminently  skilled  in  military  command. 
This  mighty  army  contained  the  flower  of  his  empire,  and 
was  conveyed  in  a  fleet  suflScient  to  shade  the  Grecian  seas. 
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The  majestic  armament,  after  hovering  awhile  among 
the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  at  length    with  solemn 

grandeur,  slowly  approached  the  shores  of  Attica.  The 
ower  of  the  Persian  army  landed  on  the  plain  of  Marathon, 
about  ten  miles  from  Athens;  where  they  pitched  their 
camp.  In  this  interesting  moment,  destined  to  confirm  the 
glory  of  Greece,  and  to  elevate  the  Athenians  to  immortal 
renown,  that  brave  but  small  republic  stood  alone ;  the 
other  states  'refusing  their  aid,  from  republican  jealousy, 
superstition,  and  perhaps  the  paralizing  shock  of  dubioua 
expectation.  Whatever  it  might  have  been,  10,000  Athe- 
nians, and  a  few  men  from  Plata&a,  appeared  in  the  field,  to 
cope  as  it  is  allowed  by  all  historians,  with  ten  times  their 
number  of  chosen  warriors. 

The  Greeks  though  few  in  number,  were  completely 
armed,  and  were  generally  men  of  strength,  courage^  and 
tried  skill  in  the  gymnastic  exercises.  The  celebrated 
Aristides,  who  was  present  in  this  battle,  and  who  had  a 
right,  as  general,  to  share  in  the  command,  magnanimously 
resigned  his  right  to  Miltiades,  as  did  the  other  com- 
manders of  Athens.  On  the  morning  of  the  decisive  day, 
Miltiades  formed  his  line  of  battle  with  the  utmost  skill  and 
foresight. 

The  heroes  of  Athens  (for  such  every  man  of  them  might 
be  called)  took  the  right,  and  those  of  Plateea  the  left  wing 
of  the  line,  which  was  formed  on  the  side  of  a  hill ;  down 
which,  when  the  signal  for  onset  was  given,  the  Grecian 
army  moved  with  order  and  rapidity.  When  they  came 
within  the  reach  of  the  Persian  slings  and  arrows,  they 
ran  and  closed  with  the  enemy  with  the  most  impetuous 
shock. 

The  conflict  was  severe,  but  short.  Nothing  could  resist 
the  valor  of  the  Greeks,  or  equal  the  celerity  of  their 
evolutions,  ^e  Persians  were  dismayed,  broken,  routed 
and  dispersed.  They  fled  to  their  ships  in  the  utmost  con- 
sternation, leavii%  6000  of  their  best  troops  dead  on  the 
field  of  battle.  The  loss  of  the  Greeks  was  inconside- 
rable. 

[Just  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  an  Athenian  soldier, 
whose  name  was  Eucles^  still  covered  with  blood  and 
wounds,  quitted  the  army  and  ran  to  Athens,  to  carry  his 
fellow-citizens  the  news  of  the  victory.  His  strength  jnst 
sufficed  to  reach  the  city.  On  his  arrival  he  uttered  three 
words,  Rejoice^  wt  triumph  ;  and  instantly  expired.] 
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The  death  of  Darius  soon  put  a  period  to  farther  prepa- 
rations against  Greece ;  nor  was  the  invasion  renewed,  till 
the  expiration  of  ten  years. 

From  this  period,  Athens  held  unrivalled  the  ascendency 
io  Greece ;  but  even  the  cursory  reader  will  not  refuse  a 
tear  over  the  relentless  fate  of  the  brave  and  illustrious 
Miltiades.  For  soon  afler  this,  failing  in  an  attempt  against 
the  isle  of  Paros,  he  was  tried  for  his  life,  fined  an  immense 
sum,  and  flung  into  prison,  where  he  expired  with  the 
wounds  he  had  received  in  defending  his  country.  He  gave 
liberty  and  empire  to  his  country ;  for  which  they  rewarded 
him  with  chains  and  a  dungeon.  Nor  yet  can  we  pronounce 
with  certainty  concerning  the  reasons  the  Athenians  had  to 
doubt  his  integrity,  or  to  suspect  him  of  maintaining  a 
clandestine  correspondence  with  the  court  of  Persia.  Many 
men,  whom  nature  has  made  brave  and  virtuous,  will  at 
length  become  intoxicated  with  power,  blinded  with  self-  ' 
interest,  bewildered  with  dazzling  theories,  and  liable  to 
the  deepest  seduction. 

The  Persians  felt  so  severe  a  rebuke  with  sorrow,  anger 
and  indignation ;  and  a  second  invasion  was  resolved  on,  as 
the  only  expedient  to  wipe  away  the  disgrace  of  this  signal 
defefit,  which  must  otherwise  remain  indelible.  The  son 
and  successor  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  was  Xerxes,  sumamed 
the  Great.  We  have  already  spoken  of  his  famous  expedi- 
tion into  Greece,  in  our  review  of  the  history  of  Persia. 
We  there  particularly  noticed  the  victory,  obtained  over  his 
fleet,  by  the  policy  and  bravery  of  Themistocles,  in  the 
battle  of  Salamis;  and  his  precipitate  retreat  to  his  own 
dominions.  We  also  noticed  the  defeat  of  the  army, 
whiclr  he  left  under  the  command  of  Mardonius,  in. the 
great  and  memorable  battle  of  Plataea,  by  the  combined 
armies  of  the  Greeks,  under  the  command  of  Aristides  and 
Pausanias. 

At  Marathon,  a  single  state  of  Greece  had  conquered  the 
united  armies  of  Persia;  at  Salamis,  the  Greeks  bad  shewn 
their  superiority  by  sea ;  and  at  PlataBa,the  combined  forces 
of  Greece  had  destroyed  the  most  eflicient  force,  which 
could  be  drawn  from  the  Persian  empire,  commanded  by 
their  ablest  generals.  The  dispute,  which  for  ages  had 
subsisted  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  was  now  decid- 
ed ;  and  it  was  well  for  the  latter,  that  the  former  were 
satisfied  without  pushiog  the  demonstration  further,  by 
arguments  still  more  unpleasant. 
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The  Persians,  Joabtless,  meditated  no  more  inyasions  of 
Greece.  The  latter  was  left  in  the  possession  of  nnriralled 
glory ;  and  the  former  were  compelled  to  set  boands  to  their 
schemes  of  ambition. 

If  the  first  part  of  Grecian  history  condacts  the  reader 
througii  a  period  of  fiction,  the  part  which  we  are  now 
upon,  opens  to  the  mind,  a  period  of  virtue,  genius,  merit 
and  lasting  fame.  They  could  boast  of  a  Homer,  whose 
amazing  genius  was  able  to  construct  an  epic  poem,^not 
only  the  first,*  but  the  noblest  ever  formed;  a  poem,  from 
which  the  mythologist,  the  legislator,  the  historian,  the 
prince,  the  soldier,  and  even  the  geographer,  could  draw 
appropriate  instructions;  a  poem,  whose  form  has  ever 
fiince  been  regarded  as  an  immutable  rule  and  model  of 
perfection ;  a  poem,  which  has  tinged  the  whole  current  of 
poetry  in  all  polite  nations,  and  the  lofty  flights  of  whose 
muse  have  never  been  outsoared.  They  could  boast  of  aD 
Arophictyon,  whose  wise  and  comprehensive  mind  had 
originated  the  first  political  confederacy,  to  whose  benign 
influence  the  prosperity  and  grandeur  of  Greece  may  be 
clearly  .traced,  and  to  which  all  free,  deliberative,  repre- 
sentative, legislative  bodies  do  homage,  as  their  grand 
parent.  They  could  boast  of  a  Lycurgus,  whose  powerful^ 
projecting  mind  could  control  the  licentious  savage  with 
laws,  which,  if  not  the  most  amiable  and  humane,  yet 
displayed  an  energy,  almost  more  than  mortal ;  and  which, 
if  they  did  not  produce  the  most  happy,  certainly  produced 
the  most  masculine,  determined  and  brave  society  of  men, 
ever  known. 

But  if  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  were  deficient  in  mild- 
ness and  urbanity,  they  could  boast  of  a  Solon,  who  united 
in  one  system,  and  condensed  into  one  body,  the  scattered 
rays  of  political  wisdom  and  experience,  gleaned  up  from 
the  wisest  nations  of  his  time ;  who  mingled  mercy  with 
justice,  and  the  sternest  precepts  of  philosophy  with  the 
softer  dictates  of  sensibility  and  compassion. 

In  short,  as  we  approach  to  the  final  issue  of  the  Persian 
invasion,  we  are  surprised  at  a  group  of  great  characters, 
which  suddenly  crowded  the^scetie.  Our  minds  are  struck 
with  the  lustre  of  their  virtues  and  actions.  Miltiades, 
whose   talents,  as  a  soldier  and  commander,  availed  him 

*  It  is  by  no  means  certain,  that  Homer^s,  epic  poem  was  the  first, 
that  was  ever  composed, — Ed» 
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insteai)  of  a  host,  first  comes  forward ;  then  Leonidas  and 
hiET  adventurous  companions,  whose  souls  appear  like  so 
many  bright  flames  of  courage  and  love  of  glory;  then 
Themistocles,  whose  deep  penetration  enabled  him  to  pre- 
dict and  ward  ofiF  approaching  danger,  and  as  by  his  fore- 
8igfat,'so  by  his  courage  and  coudact,  to  be  the  savior  of  his 
country.  But  their  names  and  due  praises  would  fill  a 
volume.  So  far  are  we  from  being  able  to  do  them  justice, 
that  we  hope  only  to  awaken  in  the  reader  a  desire  to  trace 
them  at  lai^  in  the  pages  of  ancient  history. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
ANasirr  greece,  from  the  Persian  invasion  till  the  death 

OF  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT. 

IN  the  preceding  view  of  the  history  of  Greece,  the 
reader  will  perceive,  that  little  mention  is  made  of  any  of 
the  states,  except  Lacedemon  and  Athens.  For  this  omis- 
sion, two  reasons  are  to  be  assigned ;  first,  the  brevity  of 
this  work  requires,  that  but  few  things  be  noticed,  as  we 
pass  through  a  field  of  such  extent ;  and  secondly,  the  other 
states,  whether  in  the  Peloponnesus,  or  out,  whether  ||i 
Europe  or  Asia,  were  generally  animated  bylhe  same  views 
and  motives,  governed  by  the  same  politic^  and  fc^lowed 
by  the  same  fortunes. 

Greece  had  now  acquired  the  summit  of  her  glory  and 
happiness ;  but  still  she  continued  to  exhibit  unquestionable 
proofs,  that  no  community  can  either  boast  of  unsullied  vir- 
tue, or  can  enjoy  unmingled  happiness.  Many  of  those 
great  men,  whose  talents  and  virtues  raised  their  country 
to  its  present  greatness,  either  by  their  own  vices  or  the 
ingratitude  and  envy  of  their  countrymen,  were  doomed  to 
experience  the  most  painful  reverse  of  fortune.  Disgraced 
by  their  country,  they  descended  in  poverty,  sorrow  and 
ittfiatmy,  to  their  graves ;  leaving  it  for  posterity  to  do  jus- 
tice to  their  memory. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  Pausanias  and  Aristides  com- 
manded the  Greeks  at  the  celebrated  battle  of  Plataea, 
where  the  Persians  received  their  last  defeat  under  Mardo- 
niuB.  Pausanias  afterwards,  lost  to  all  true  sense  of  recti- 
tude and  honor,  became  a  traitor,  and  suffered  the  pi^sh- 
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meot  he  deserved:  His  colleague^  Aristides,  though  once 
banUhed  upon  suspicioo,  was  recalled,  and  was  able  fully 
to  demonstrate  his  innocence.  He*  lived  to  a  great  age, 
enjoying  the  highest  honors  of  public  confidence,  and  was 
sarnamed  the  Just.  But  to  no  commander,  did  the  Greeks 
owe  more,  than  to  Themistocles.  Historians  generally 
allow,  that  after  the  defeat  of  the  Persian  invasion,  under 
Darius  Hystaspes,  the  Greeks  were  of  opinion,  that  there 
would  never  be  another  invasion.  Themistocles  assured 
them  to  the  contrary.  He  clearly  foresaw,  that  what  ad- 
vantage had  been  gained  over  the  Persians,  would  rather 
rouse  their  resentment,  and  stimulate  their  ambition,  than 
break  their  spirit.  He  said,  therefore,  that  the  battle  of 
Marathon  was  but  a  prelude  to  a  more  glorious  contfsl;  and 
by  hifi  counsel  and  authority,  the  Athenians  were  prevailed 
upon  to  forsake  their  city,  which  they  could  have  de- 
fended, and  risk  their  fortune  at  sea.  That  was  doubtless 
their  salvation,  as  their  naval  stciil  far  excelled  that  of  the 
Persians;  and  even  when  their  fleets  were  drawn  up  in 
sight  of  each  other,  the  policy  of  Themistocles  brought  on 
an  engagement  contrary  to  the  wish  of  both  fleets,  and  by  - 
that  means,  gave  the  yictory  to  Greece,  which  did  in  reality 
decide  the  fate  of  the  war. 

To  the  superior  genius  of  Themistocles,  therefore, 
^eece  was  indebted  for  her  liberties,  and  her  existence  as 
a  nation ;  and  Jo  the  same,  the  world  is  indebted  for  pre- 
serving a  natron,  who  were  the  fathers  of  literature  and 
government.  But  his  services,  however  important  to  his 
country,  or  to  the  world,  could  not  save  him.  The  Spartans 
regarded  him  with  .the  most  implacable  hatred  and  malice. 
They  implicated  him,  as  being  concerned  in  the  treason 
and  treachery  of  Pausanias,  and  caused  him  to  be  banished. 

[More  particular  account  of  Themistocles, — Themistocles 
acted  a  most  distinguished  part  upon  the  theatre  of  Greece, 
in  one  of  the  most  eventful  periods  of  her  history.  His 
qualities  were  rdther  dazzling  than  amiable.  They  were 
calculated  to  excite  the  admiration,  rather  than  gain  the 
confidence,  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

Of  his  ambition  and  love  of  glory,  a  striking  proof  is 
recorded  by  Plutarch,  who  relates,  that  after  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  in  which  Miltiades  gained  so  splendid  a  victory, 
ThemistocLes  was  observed  to  retire  from  society,  and  spend 
many  successive  nights  in  pensive  solitude.  When  his 
friends  anxiously  inquired  into  the  cause  of  this  depression 
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of  mind,  he  replied,  that  "the  tfophies  of  Miltiades  woald 
not  permit  him  to  sleep."  Indeed  the  great  object  of  his 
life  seems  to  have  been,  to  acquire  and  maintain  a  superior- 
i^,  not  only  in  Athens,  but  through  all  Greece.  This  was 
the  secret  spring  of  all  his  political  measures.  If  he  exert- 
ed himself  to  procure  the  banishment  of  the  virtuous 
Aristides,  it  was  not  from  any  conviction,  that  that  decided 
patriot  was  dangerous  to  the  commonwealth,  but  merely, 
from  a  dread  of  his  inflexible  justice,  envy  at  his  growing 
popularity,  and  a  desire  to  exclude  a  formidable  rival,  who 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  ambition.  If  he  proposed  to  the 
Athenians  to  collect  a  powerful  fleet,  it  was  manifestly 
mtended  to  prepare,  not  only  for  the  approaching  conflict 
with  Persia,  but  for  a  yet  more  arduous  struggle,  which 
his  discerning  mind  fot^esaw,  between  his  own  country  and 
the  rival  states  of  Greece,  in  which  Athens  would  owe 
her  superiority  solely  to  her  maritime  strength.  If  he 
suggested  to  the  Athenians  the  propriety  of  quitting*  their 
dty,  of  fortifying  the  Pireus,  and  of  greatly  augmenting 
their  fleet — ^if  he  continually  urged  the  Athenians  to  some 
new  enterprise,  whether  just  or  unjust — ^all  these  measdres 
were  obviously  the  result  of  selfish  and  unprincipled  ambi* 
tion,  though,  in  some  instances,  they  were  eminently 
beneficial  to  his  country,  and  might,  at  first  view,  be  ascrib- 
ed to  patriotic  motives. 

Bot  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  his  willingness  to 
sacrifice  every  thing  to  glory,  may  be  drawn  from  the 
nefarious  design,  he  communicated  to  Aristides,  of  burning 
the  ships  of  the  allies,  at  a  moment  in  which  they  were 
engaged  in  defending  the  common  liberties  of  Greece — a 
proposal,  at  which  that  upright  statesman  started  back  with 
horror,  pronouncing  it  the  most  ui^ust  and  perfidious  of 
projects.  Through  his  whole  administration,  indeed,  he 
evinced  a  total  disregard  to  justice  in  the  means  he  adopted 
for  the  attainment  of  his  wishes.  If  a  system  of  duplicity 
and  dissimulation,  carried  on  under  the  disguise  of  truth 
and  honesty,  be  essenUal  to  state-policy,  ^the  world  has 
scarcely  overseen  a  more  finished  statesman,  than  Themis- 
tocles,  who  was  a  perfect  master  in  all  these  arts. 

His  artifices,  were,  for  a  time  successful.  He  saw  the 
republic  of  Athens  flourish ;  his  own  authority  was  un- 
bounded ;  not  a  rival  could  stand  against  him ;  he  was  the 
popular  idol ;  whom  all  Greece  consented  to  Worship.  His 
insatiable  ambition  could  scarcely  desire  more  homage  and 
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applause,' than  was  rendered  him  by  the  Greeks,  who  had 
assembled  for  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games,  after 
the  victory  at  Salamis.  This  piDnacle  of  fame  was  a  dan- 
gerous eminence  to  a  character  so  susceptible  of  flattery, 
so  fond  of  admiration,  as  Tbemistocles ;  an  eminence  from 
which  he  was  shortly  afterwards  suddenly  precipitated. 
The  people  of  Athens  grew  tired  of  their  idol,  and  threw 
it  down  from  the  lofty  pedestal,  on  which  they  had  placed 
it.  Tbemistocles,  in  his  turn,  became  an  object  of  jealous 
suspicion.  He  was  pronounced  dangerous  to  the  common- 
wealth, and  banished  for  ten  years. 

Tbemistocles  retired  first  to  Argos ;  but  was  soon  obliged 
to  withdraw  from  the  territories  of  Greece,  on  account  of 
the  suspicion  generally  entertained  of  his  haying  been 
implicated  in  the  treason  of  Pausanias.  It  su£5icieDtlj 
appeared  in  the  trial,  and  after  the  death  of  that  trait<Mr, 
that  Tbemistocles  was  informed  of  the  conspiracy  and  con- 
cealed*it ;  while  in  his  private  letters  to  Pausanias  on  the 
subject,  he  rejected,  with  indignation,  every  proposal  to 
join  in  the  enterprise.  The  Lacedemonians  were,  onmady 
accounts  highly  incensed  against  him,  and  left  no  means 
untried,  to  procure  a  sentence  of  death  against  one,  whom 
they  had  eveirconsidered  the  secret  enemy  of  Sparta.  From 
the  persecution  of  his  enemies,  he  fled  to  Admetus,  kii^ 
of  Molossus,  who  had  previously  entertained  the  deepest 
resentment  against  him ;  but  now  he  saw  his  dread  adver- 
sary, a  wretched  exile,  supplicating  his  prelection,  he  gen- 
erously forgot  all  his  former  enmity,  and  made  his  own 
palace  the  asylum  of  the  distinguished  outlaw. 

Yet  even  here,  Tbemistocles  did  not  consider  himself 
beyond  the  grasp  of  his  enemies.  He  escaped  to  Persia, 
and  sought  the  protection  of  Artaxerzes.  When  the  un- 
fortunate exile  was  arrived  at  the  palace  of  that  monarch, 
he  waited  on  the  captain  of  the  guard,  requesting,  as  a. 
Grreciao  stranger,  to  have  permission  to  speak  with  the 
king.  The  officer  informed  him  of  a  certain  ceremony, 
without  which,  none  were  allowed  that  honor.  Tbemis- 
tocles promised  to  comply ;  and  falling  on  his  face  before  the 
king,  declared  his  name,  his  country  and  misfortunes.  *'  I 
have  done,'^  said  he,  ^^my  ungrateful  country  services, 
more  than  once,  and  am  now  come  to  offer  my  services  to 
you.  My  life  is  in  your  hands.  You  may  now  exert  your 
clemency,  or  display  your  vengeance.  By  the  former,  you 
will  preserve  a  faithful  suppliant    By  the  latter,  you  will 
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destroy  the  greatest  enemy  to  Greece."  The  king  was 
struck  with  admiration  at  his  eloquence  and  intrepidity^ 
He  eren  gave  him  three  cities  for  his  support,  and  had  hira 
maintaiiied  in  the  utmost  splendor. 

In  this  mannef)  he  lived  in  affluence  and  contented  slavery, 
i]&til  the  king  thought  of  sending  him,  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  against  Athens.  The  consciousness,  that  he  should 
be  instrumental  in  overturning  a  city,  which  had  been  made 
to  flonrisfa  by  his  counsels,  gave  him  inexpressible  pain. 
He  found  himself,  at  last  unable  to  sustain  the  conflict  be* 
tween  his  gratitude  to  the  king,  and  his  love  to  his  country ; 
and  therefore,  resolved  upon  dying,  as  the  only  means  of 
escaping  from  his  perplexity.  He  prepared  a  solemn 
sacrifice,  to  which  he  invited  all  his  friends,*  when,  after 
embracing  them  and  taking  a  last  farewell,  he  swallowed 
poison,  which  soon  put  an  end  to  his  life.  He  died  at 
Magnesia,  aged  three  score  and  five  years.] 

In  a  former  chapter,  it  has  been  said,  that  the  great  line 
of  history  (L  e.  if  we  follow  the  course  of  empire)*  would 
scarcely  strike  into  Greece,  till  the  era  of  Alexander.  But 
tbis  remark  must  be  understood  in  a  sense  extremely  limit- 
ed; for  at  the  close  of  the  Persian  invasion,  and  ever  after* 
wards,  nothing  remained  with  the  Persians,  but  the  shadow 
i>f  empire.  For,  being  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  supe- 
riority bf  the  Greeks,  both  by  sea  and  land,  they  were  wil- 
ling to  accept  of  j^eace,  on  any  terms. 

By  a  most  vigorous  system  of  war,  arts,  agriculture  and 
commerce,  Ihe  Grecian  empire  now  spread  in  every  direc- 
tion,- and  the  coast  of  Asia,  from  Syria  to  the  Bosphorus  of 
Thrace,  owned  hjpr  sovereignty,  including  all  the  adjacent 
islands.  It  extended  also  on  the  shores  of  Europe,  from 
Epirus  round  the  peninsula  of  Greece,  and  stretching  to 
Macedon,  Thrace  and  the  Euxine  sea. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  Persian  war,  the  Athenians 
rebuilt  their  city,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  Xerxes ;  or 
rather  built  it  anew,  and  enclosed  it  with  walls,  whose 
height  and  solidity  rendered  them  impregnable  to  any 
common  form  of  attack*.  They  also  built  the  famous  harbor, 
called  the  Piraus,  which  lay  about  five  miles  from  the 
citadel  of  Athens.  This  harbor  was  large,  and  convenient 
for  the  whole  Grecian  navy.  Here  a  new  city  direotly 
arose,  nearly  of  equal  size  with  Athens.  This  new  city, 
the  harbor,  and  the  intermediate  buildings,  were  soon  after, 
in  the  administration  of  Cimon,  the  son  of  Miltiades,  enclosed 
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in  walls  of  amazing  strength,  extending  from  the  old  city  ; 
so  that  the  enclosing  walls  of  Athens  were  upwards  of 
eighteen  miles  in  length. 

Under  the  administration  of  Cimon  and  Pericles,  these 
and  various  other  public  works  were  completed;  so  that 
Athens  now  began  to  assume  a  form  and  aspect  exceed- 
ingly  magnificent  and  splendid.  If  Babylon,  Nineveh,  or 
Persepolis,  covered  a  greater  extent  of  ground ;  if  thej 
contained  structures  of  greater  dimensions,  still  their  real 
glory  and  magnificence  bore  no  comparison  to  the  superb 
structures,  to  which  Grecian  architecture  gave  birth ;  and 
their  internal  decorations,  in  comparison  with  those  of 
Athens  and  of  other  Grecian  cities,  were  like  the  huge 
caverns  and  gloomy  vaults,  formed  by  the  hand  of  nature. 
Not  far  from  this  period  the  republic  of  Elis  built  the  cele- 
brated temple  of  Olympian  Jupiter ;  a  work  equalled  in  no 
subsequent  age.  To  afford  diveruty  to  the  young  reader, 
we  shall  here  give  a  brief  description  of  this  famous  temple, 
abridged  from  Dr.  Gillies. 

There  had  long  subsisted  a  contest  between  the  Eleans 
and  Pisans,  concerning  the  right  of  superintending  the 
celebration  of  the  Olympic  games.  This  quarrel  resulted 
in  a  war,  in  which  the  Pisans  were  conquered,  and  all  their 
effects  were  appropriated  to  the  building  of  a  temple  to 
Jupiter,  by  whose  assistance  the  Eleans  were  supposed  to 
be  victorious. 

This  temple  was  of  the  Doric  order,  built  of  stone  re- 
sembling the  Parian  marble,  and  encircled  with  a  superb 
colonnade.  Its  dome  was  60  feet  in  height,  90  broad,  and 
230  long.  It  was  covered  with  a  rare  kind  of  marble,  cut 
in  the  form  of  tiles.  At  each  extreme  of  the  roof,  stood  a^ 
golden  vase,  and  in  the  middle,  a  golden  victory ;  below 
which,  was  a.  shield  embossed  with  Medusa's  head,  of  gold. 
On  the  pediment,  stood  Pelops  and  Oenomaus,  ready  to 
begin  the  Olympic  race  in  the  presence  of  Jupiter.  This 
vault  was  adorned  with  the  battle  of  the  Centaurs  and 
Lapithae.  The  labors  of  Hercules  distinguished  the  princi- 
pal entrance. 

After  passing  the  brazen  gates,  you  discover  Iphitus,  who 
as  we  have  seen,  founded  the  Olympic  games,  crowned  by 
his  spouse,  Echechiria.  Thence  the  way  led  through  a 
noble  portico,  to  the  majestic  cremation  of  Phidias,  the  Athe- 
nian ;  which  formed  the  grand  ornament  of  the  temple,  as 
well  as  of  Greece.    The  god  was  sitting  on  a  throne,  and 
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ef  such  colossal  stature  that  his  bead  reached  the  roof,  60 
feet  in  height.  This  mighty  image  was  composed  of  gold 
•nd  ivory.  In  his  left  hand,  was  a  burnished  sceptre,  in 
his  right,  an  image  of  victor j,  and  on  his  head,  an  enamelled 
crown  of  laurel.  His  robes  and  sandals  were  variegated 
with  flowers  and  animals  of  gold.  His  throne  was  of  ivory 
and  ehony,  inlaid  with  precious  stones.  The  feet  which 
supported  it,  and  the  fillets  which  joined  them,  were  adorn- 
ed with  innumerable  figures,  among  which  were  the  Theban 
children  torn  by  sphinxes,  and  Apollo  and  Diana  shooting 
the  beautiful  and  once  flourishing  family  of  Niobe^  Upon 
the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  throne,  were  eight  statues, 
representing  the  gymnastic  exercises,  and  a  beautiful 
figure,  resembling  young  Pantarses,  the  favorite  scholar  of 
Phidias,  who,  in  the  contest  of  the  boys,  had  lately  won 
the  Olympic  prize.  On  the  four  pillars,  which  between 
the  feetj  sustained  the  throne,  were  delineated  the  Hes- 
perides,  guarding  the  golden  apples;  Atlas  with  mighty 
effort  sustaining  the  heavens,  with  Hercules,  ready  t6 
assist  him ;  Salamine  with  naval  ornaments  in  her  hands, 
and  Achilles,  supporting  the  beautiful  expiring  Penthe- 
silea. 

But  the  ornaments  of  this  temple  and  statues  were  in- 
describable; presenting  at  once  to  the  eye,  a  scene  of  ele- 
gance, beauty  and  majesty,  which  no  words  can  paint. 
There  were  in  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  four  other  temples, 
if  not  equal  in  all,  yet  far  superior  to  this,  in  some  respects, 
(viz.)  that  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  at  Gleusis  in  Attica  ;  of 
Diana,  at  Ephesus ;  of  Apollo,  at  Miletus,  and  of  Jupiter,  at 
Athens. 

During  this  period,  the  Greeks,  seemed  to  unite  every 
thing  in  their  character  and  actions,  which  was  bold,  enter- 
prising or  great ;  but  we  cannot  add,  every  thing,  that  was 
just,  generous  and  humane.  Many  of  their  greatest  men,  they 
banished^  some,  on  real  conviction,  but  more,  it  is  presumed, 
on  suspicion,  from  the  base  motives  of  jealousy  and  envy ; 
and  the  season  of  happiness  and  glory  for  the  Greeks 
scarcely  arrived,  before  it  was  forever  past.  They  now 
began  to  feel  the  corrupting  influence  of  wealth,  power  and 
prosperity.  Luxuries,  like  an  overwhelming  flood,  rolled 
in  from  every  quarter ;  and  the  insolence  of  prosperity,  and 
pride  of  empire,  struck  at  the  heart  of  public  morals  and 
virtue,  and  began  secretly  to  undermine  that  power,  which 
had  raised  the  Greeks  to^uch  an  exalted  height. 
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The  career  of  those  great  meD,  we  have  just  mentioned, 
was  scarcely  past,  whea  the  admiQistratlon  of  Pericles 
opened  scenes  more  splendid,  more  flattering  to  the  vanity, 
and  more  corrupting  to  the  virtue,  of  Athens,  than  any, 
which  had  been  before  his  day.  Pericles  was  endowed 
with  every  accomplishment,  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
influence  and  to  govern.  The  most  persuasive  and  com- 
manding eloquence,  added  to  the  greatest  personal  attrac* 
tions  and  intellectual  powers,  rendered  him  the  most  extra- 
ordinary man  of  his  time.  He  was  artful,  bold  and  mag- 
nificent. He  was  a  friend  to  every  thing  great  and  elegant 
in  the  arts  and  sciences;  a  professed  republican;  an 
accomplished  courtier ;  capable  of  building  cities  ;  of  com- 
manding armies ;  of  leading  men's  understanding  by  the 
force  of  his  reasoning,  however  fallacious,  and  of  inflaming 
their  passions  by  his  oratory.  It  is  said,  that  he  thundered, 
when  he  spake. 

Ambition  was  his  ruling  principle.  His  schemes,  which 
were  generally  concerted  with  policy,  and  executed  with 
success,  tended  uniformly  to  sink  the  slates  of  Greece  into 
one  general  mass,  on  which  he  might  raise,  adorn  and 
glorify  the  Athenian  empire.  In  short,  his  aim  was  to 
make  Athens  the  supreme  arbiter  of  Greece,  and  himself 
the  head  of  Athens. 

The  history  of  Greece,  from  the  battle  of  Plataea,  till  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  is,  in  a  great  measure,  the  history  of 
governments,  and  of  arts  and  sciences.  We  shall  pass  over 
this,  therefore,  a  period  of  about  50  years,  and  proceed  to 
a  brief  survey  of  that  war,  and  we  shall  see  its  causes 
early  planted,  and  its  eflects,  gradually  forming  the  theatre 
for  the  Macedonian  conqueror. 

The  warlike  Medes  were  inebriated  by  the  wealth  and 
luxuries,  they  found  in  the  first  Assyrian  empire,  which  they 
subdued.  The  Persians  drank  the  same  deadly  draught  from 
the  conquest  of  the  second.  The  Greeks  were  efieminated 
by  the  conquest  of  the  Persians ;  and  the  Romans,  as  we 
shall  see  in  tracing  our  line,  experienced  the  same,  in  the 
conquest  of  Carthage  and  Greece.  Throughout  all  ancient 
history,  we  see  virtue,  industry  and  bravery  combined  with 
ambition,  raising  nations  to  empire ;  and  we  see  wealth, 
luxury  and  vice,  undermining  and  plunging  them  down  to 
destruction. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  ascendency,  which  the 
Spartans  gained  among  the  states  of  Greece,  in  the  fir9t 
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i^es  of  those  republics.  At  first,  it  was  real;  at  length, 
only  Dominal ;  but  after  the  battles  of  Marathon,  Salamis 
and  Plataea,  it  existed  no  longer.  The  Athenians  seem  to 
have  been  superior  to  their  sister  states  in  genius,  enter- 
prise and  local  situation.  The  gradual,  but  powerful  opera- 
tion of  these,  together  with  manj  other  advantages,  more 
particular  and  accidental,  rendered  them  superior  to  all. 
But  by  whatever  causes  they  acquired  superiority,  one  thing 
is  certain,  they  used  it  with  far  less  moderation,  than  the 
Lacedemonian'^  had  done  before  them.  The  menacing  tone, 
and  haughty  air,  they  assumed,  were  but  ill  calculated  to 
promote  their  ancient  union ;  and  indeed  they  now  seemed 
only  solicitous  to  extort,  by  force,  from  their  neighbors, 
degrading  acknowledgments  and  humiliating  concessions. 

This-  haughty  and<^ver  bearing  spirit  clearly  appeared  in 
the  administration  of  Pericles.  His  loAy  and  aspiring 
genius,  his  bold  and  animated  eloquence,  prevailed  on  his 
countrymim  to  throw  off  the  mask,  and  assert  their  right  to 
supremacy.  The  consequence  was,  the  extinction  of  all 
mdon,  general  resentment,  combinations,  conspiracies,  and 
dvil  and  desolating  wars.  In  the  general  calamities,  Athens 
shared  largely.  The  Peloponnesian  war  was  productive 
of  incalculable  evils ;  evils  of  which  Greece  never  recover- 
ed— equally  subversive  of  morals,  liberty  and  empire  ;  and 
which  prepared  the  way  for  its  conquest  by  Philip. 

The  states  of  Greece,  with  equal  astonishment  and  indig- 
nation, received  ambassadors  from  Pericles,  together  with 
a  mandate,  that  all  the  states  and  colonies  should,  by  their 
deputies,  assemble  at  Athens,  to  adopt  measures  for  rebuild- 
ing ruined  temples,  and  paying  due  respects  to  the  immortal 
g^,  for  their  assistance  in  the  Persian  war.  An  order  so 
extraordinary,  in  so  imperative  a  tone,  was  received  by 
many  with  deep  disgust,  and  secret  murmurs;  by  the  Spar- 
tans, with  resentment  and  derision ;  and  by  none,  with  due 
submission,  but  those  states,  whose  dependence  had  already 
insured  their  acquiescence.  The  tendency  of  this  measure, 
was  to  reader  Athens  the  source  of  authority  and  the  centre 
of  deliberation,  action,  power  and  honor. 

When  Pericles  understood,  how  this  requisition  was 
received  at  Lacedemon,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  with 
his  usual  forcible  and  figurative  style,  ^^1  behold  war 
advancing,  with  wide  and  rapid  steps,  from  the  Pelopon* 
nesus.^'  In  this  conflict  of  power,  policy,  wealth  and  ambi- 
tion, it  was  perceivedj  that  Athens  and  Sparta  must  form 
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the  two  rall^iag  poiots ;  and  Jboth  those  powers  bad  endea* 
TOittd,  by  every  artifice  of  open  and  secret  negociatioD,  to 
ttrengtbea  their  cause  bj  leagues,  alliances  and  auxiliaries. 

This  memorable  war  was  begun  by  the  Corinthians  and 
Corcjreans,  a  colony  from  Corinth,  about  439  years  before 
the  Christian  era. 

Corcyra  is  an  island  near  the  entrance  of  the  Adriatic 
sea.  East  of  it^  lies  the  kingdom  of  Epirus ;  and  west,  the 
liay  of  Tarentum. .  This  island  has  been  famous  even  from 
the  times  of  Homer,  who  calls  it  Phoeacla.  Its  present 
name  is  Corfu.  From  remote  antiquity,  this  island  has 
been  celebrated  for  its  wealth,  beauty,  and  at  times,  for  its 
naval  and  military  character.  The  republic  of  Corintli 
had  early  sent  a  colony  to  Corcyra,  which  soon  grew  into  a 
wealthy  and  powerful  state,  and  wss  able  to  resist  the 
haughty  and  imperious  requisitions  of  the  mother  country. 
Nor  shall  we  find  a  more  convienient  place  than  this,  to 
notice  an  essential  blemish  in  the  moral  and  political  cha- 
racter of  the  ancient  Greeks. 

The  spirit  of  emigration  and  colonizing  prevailed  more 
with  the  Greeks,  than  with  any  other  nation,  ancient  or 
modem.  It  was,  indeed,  the  natural  result  of  their  national 
character,  form  of  government  and  local  situation.  Enlight* 
eoed,  free,  independent  and  enterprising,  the  defenceless 
state  of  many  of  their  more  barbarous  neighbors,  invited 
their  aggressions ;  and  the  numerous  islands  of  the  surround- 
ing seas,  gave  ample  room  and  full  scope  to  the  indulgence 
of  their  roving  and  restless  propensities.  Tbey  emigrated, 
invaded,  conquered  and  colonized.  And,  before  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  could  their  powers 
liave  been  brought  to  a  common  focus,  by  a  plan  of  policy 
fufficiently  strong  and  combining,  they  would  have  formed 
the  most  powerful  and  warlike  nation  ever  known.  But,  in 
this  respect,  they  were  far  behind  the  Romans.  Divided  into 
small  independent  governments,  they  were  distracted  and 
torn  by  mutual  jealousies ;  and  their  caprice,  tyranny  and 
vengeance,  were  often  wreaked  upon  their  refractory  color 
nies,  towards  whom  they  made  it  a  point  to  preserve  an 
attitude  the  most  commanding  and  supercilious.  A  pre- 
dominance of  this  unhappy  temper,  occasioned  perpetual 
Woils,  and  at  last,  brought  on  an  eventful  struggle,  from  the 
deplorable  consequences  of  which,  Greece  never  recovered. 
.  After  some  battles  and  various  success,  the  Corcyreans, 
finding  themselves  io  danger  of  being  overcome,  applied 
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to  AtfaeiMi  for  aid»  which  was  granted  In  the  mean  time, 
the  war  is  prosecoted  with  vigor ;  the  Athenians  send  aid 
to  Corcjra.  Corinth  is  over-matched,  and  applies  to  Sparta 
and  the  Pelopoonesian  states;  and  they,  at  length,  fall 
in  on  the  part  of  Corinth.  Thus,  instead  of  Corinth  and 
Corcyra,  were  seen  Athens  and  Lacedemon  in  the  field  of 
action,  the  states  of  Greece  divided,  Hod  the  devastations  of 
war  spreading  over  ttieir  fairest  provinces. 

The  Spartans,  if  in  any  degree  less  warlike  than  in  former 
times,  were  certainly  more  enlightened,  more  politic,  and 
directed  by  maturer  coansels.  'Llieir  bravery  and  fortitude 
were  still  terrible  to  the  haaghty  Athenians ;  and  Pericles 
himself  might  have  seen  reasons  for  wishing,  that  he  had 
been  satisfied  with  a  more  tacit  acknowledgment  of  Athenian 
greatness ;  especially,  when  he  now  often  safv  that  proud 
capital  tottering  on  the  brink  of  destruction,  exposed  to  the 
fortune  of  a  most  eventful  war,  and  severely  distressed  by 
pestilence. 

While  the  confederate  armies  were  ravaging  the  country 
of  Attica,  even  almost  to  the  gates  of  Athens,  a  dreadful 
plague  broke  out  in  that  city.  As  its  first  appearance  was 
at  the  Pirs&us,  it  was  generally  believed  to  havfr*been  im- 
ported from  abroad,  in  the  Athenian  vessels.  This  was 
about  the  year  before  Christ,  430. 

[Some  particulars  of  the  Peloponnesian  War, — ^Whed  it  was 
perceived,  that  the  first  object  of  the  Spartan  league  would 
be,  to  invade  Attica  with  an  overwhelming  force,  Pericles 
prevailed  upon  the  Athenians  to  retire  into  the  city,  which 
had  been  strongly  fortified,  and  leave  their  villas  and  field* 
exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  invading  army.  While  Ihey 
Uius  stood  on  the  defensive  at  home,  he  proposed,  that  the 
Athenian  fleet,  which  was  mistress  of  the  seas,  should  make 
reprisals  upon  the  territodes  of  Sparta  *and  her  allies,  by 
committing  similar  ravages  on  their  coasts,  and  oblige  them 
'  ultimately  to  withdraw  their  forces  from  Attica. 

A  temporary  clamor  was  excited  against  Pericles,  when, 
from  the  walls  of  their  city,  the  Athenians  saw  their  man- 
sions consumed  by  the  flames,  ^nd  the  fruits  of  their  fields 
reaped  by  hostile  hands — when  the  melancholy  tidings 
reached  them  of  the.  total  devastation  of  their  late  fertile 
borders.  But  that  statesman,  ralying  on  the  success  of  his 
plan  of  defence,  made  no  reply  either  to  their  menaces  or 
entreaties.  The  result,  he  had  anticipated,  quickly  follow- 
ed.    The  confederate  army  under  ArcMdamus,  king  of 
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Lacedemoo,  straitened  far  supplies  and  aneqoal  to  the 
siege  of  Atliens,  was  recalled,  to  defend  their  own  coasts 
from  the  agressions  of  the  Athenian  fleet. '  In  consequence 
of  the  naral  superioritj  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  inexpe- 
rience of  their  adversaries  in  conducting  sieges,  the  halance 
of  success, .daring  several  years  of  the  war,  was  greatlj  in 
favor  of  the  former.  But  an  enemy  of  a  far  different 
description  awaited  them,  wlipse  fearful  ravages,  it  was 
impossihie  to  resist.  In  the  second  year  of  the  Polopon- 
nesian  war,  just*at  the  time,  in  which  the  whole  population 
of  Attica  had  taken  refuge  from  a  second  Invading  army> 
within  the  walls  of  Athens,  a  plague  broke  out  in  that  city, 
than  which  a  more  terrible  is  scarcely  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  history.  It  is  related,  that  it  began  in  Ethiopia  ; 
whence  it  descended  into  Egypt;  thence  into  Lybia  and 
Persia ;  and  at  last,  broke  like  a  flood  upon  Athens.  *  This 
pestilence  ba£Sed  the  utmost  efforts  of  art.  The  most 
robust  constitutions  were  unable  to  withstand  its  attacks. 
No  skill  could  obviate,  nor  remedy  dispel,  the  ferribie  infec- 
tion. The  instant  a  person  was  seized,  h^  was  struck*  with 
despair,  which  quite  disabled  him  from  attempting  a  cure. 
The  hoBMinity  of  friendsVas  fatal  to  themselves,  as  it  was 
ineffectual  to  the  unhappy  sufferers.  The  prodigious  quan- 
tity of  baggage,  which  had  been  removed  out  of  the  country 
into  the  dty^  increased  the  calamity.  Most  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, for  want  of  lodging,  living  in  little  cottages,  in  which 
they  could  scarcely  breathe,  while  the  burning  heat  of  the 
summer  increased  the  pestilential  malignity.  They  were 
confusedly  huddled  together,  the  dead  as  well  as  the  dying ; 
some  crawling  through  the  streets ;  some  lying  along  by 
the  sides  of  fountains,  whither  they  had  endeavored  to 
repair,  to  quench  the  Yaging  thirst,  which  consumed  them. 
Their  very  temples  were  filled  with  dead  bodies;  and 
every  part  of  the  city  exhibited  a  dreadful  image  of  death, 
without  the  least  remedy  for  the  present,  or  the  least  hopes 
with  regard  to  futurity.  It  seized  all  with  such  violence, 
that  they  fell  one  upon  another  as  they  passed  along  the 
fiitreets.  It  was  also  attended  with  such  uncommon  pesti* 
Jential  vapours,  that  the  very  beasts  and  birds  of  prey,though 
famishing  round  the  walls  of  the  city,  would  not  touch  the 
bodies  of  those  who  died  of  it.  Even  those  who  recovered, 
it  left  such  A  tincture  of  its  malignity,  that  it  struck  upon 
their  senses.  It  sometimes  effaced  the  notices  and  memory 
of  all  the  passages  of  their  lives ;  and  they  knew  neither 
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themselves,  nor  their  'nearest  relatloDS.  Its  moral  influence 
has  been  represented  as  still  more  deplorable.  The  unhap* 
py  citizenB  became  hardened  and  licentious,  dreaming  only 
of  present  pleasure,  while  dropping  hourly  into  their  graves. 

Amid  these  complicated  miseries,  arising  from  the  ma- 
lignant Influence  of  pestilence  and  war,  the  firmness  of 
Pericles  remained  unshaken.  He  was  even  able,  by  his 
eloquence  and  courage,  to  revive  the  drooping  hopes  jof 
the  Athenians.  They  were  preparing  to  renew,  with 
vigor,  the  plans  of  conquest,  which  had  been  interrupted  by 
this  dire  calamity,  when  their  admired  leader  was  himself 
cat  off  by  the  plague,  which  broke  out  afresh,  and  commit- 
ted new  ravages.  When  he  was  on  his  death-bed,  his 
friends  expatiated,  in  his  hearing,  on  the  sqccess  of  his 
army,  and  the  many  trophies  he  had.  erected  in  commemo- 
ration of  splendid  victories  obtained  over  the  enemies  of 
his  country ;  "  Ah !''  exclaimed  the  expiring  chief,  "dweJl 
not  on  these  actions,  which  are  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  for- 
tane  than  skill.  You  have  forgotten  the  most  valuable 
part  of  my  character,  and  that  alone,  on  which  I  can  now 
reflect  with  pleasure — that  none  of  my  fellow-citizens  have 
been  compelled,  through  any  action  of  mine,  to  assume  a 
mourning  robe.'*  It  is  no  doubtful  proof  of  the  distinguish- 
ed talents  of  this  illustrious  Athenian,  that  he  administered 
public  affiiirs,  either  conjointly  with  Cimon  or  alone,  during 
upwards  of  forty  years,  and  tnose  too  the  most  critical  and 
perilous  in  the  annals  of  the  republic. 

The  third  year  of  the  war  was  chiefly  occupied  with  the 
sieges  of  Potidea,  by  the  Athenians,  and  of  Platea,  by  the 
Peloponnesians.  The  former  of  these  places  was  soon 
taken;  but  the  latter  made  a  most  vigorous  defence. 
Thongh  a  small  city,  and  containing  but  comparatively  a  few 
soldiers,  the  garrison,  consisting  of  500  Plateans  and  Athe- 
nians, withstood  the  whole  strength  of  the  Spartan  confed- 
eracy nearly  five  years.  When  at  length  they  were  com- 
pelled to  capitulate,  the  conditions  granted  them  were 
most  honorable ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  allied  army  obtain- 
ed possession  of  the  citadel,  than  they  disgracefully  violated 
the  treaty,  and  put  to  death  all  the  garrison,  that  had  sur- 
rendered themselves,  in  reliance  upon  the  faith  of  Sparta. 
What  would  Lycurgus  have  said  to  these  degenerate 
children  ? 

Daring  the  siege  of  Plafea,  Lesbos  revolted  from  Athens. 
TluB  island  was-the  most  flourishing  and  valuable  of  all  hep 
7* 
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provincei.  Spartan  emissaries  had  seduced  the  Lesbians 
to  this  dangerous  revolt.  These  deluded  islanders  were 
soon  reduced  with  shame  and  degradation. 

This  insurrection  was  followed  by  new  disturbances  at 
Corcyra,  attended'  with  the  most  dreadful  carnage.  To  the 
disgrace  both  of  the  Athenians  and  Spartans,  they  interfered 
in  this  civil  discord,  not  to  conciliate,  but  to  inflame  the 
passions,  and  strengthen  the  animosities  of  the  two  conflict- 
ing parties.  For  a  considerable  time,  the  principal  city  ■ 
was  one  continued  scene  of  att^cions  murders.  The  tem- 
ples, the  altars  of  their  gochi,  as  well  as  the  habitations  of 
their  citizens,  streamed  with  blood.  Eurymedon,  the  Atbe* 
oiaA  commander,  not  only  was  the  spectator  of  this  lamentar 
ble  tragedy,  but  continuallv  nrged  the  enraged  populace 
to  greater  enormities.  ^  Such  cruelties  were  practised,  that^ 
In  future  times,  all  sanguinary  scenes  were  compared  to  ^^  a 
Corcyrean  Sedition." 

About  this  time,  the  public  opinion  at  Athens,  was  divided 
between  two  individuals  of  widely  difli^ent  character,  but 
whose  influence  in  the  republic,,  was  nearly  balanced. 
One  of  these  was  Nicias,  who  was  a  most  able  and  success- 
ful commander,  yet  a  strenuous  advocate  for  peace.  Thoogh 
he  had  frequently  led  to  victory,  both  the  fleets  and  armies 
of  the  Athenias  confederacy,  he  used  every  advantage,  as 
an  addilkmal  argum^t  for  an  immediate  negociation ;  and 
still  tiiged  his  countrymen  to  lose  no  time  in  terminating 
those  hostilities,  which  he  deplored,  as  the  heaviest  calamity, 
that  could  have  befallen  them.  But  in  all  his  benevolent 
efforts  to  procure  a  cordial  reconciliation,  he  was  constantly 
(Apposed  by  Cleon,  a  turbulent  demagogue,  who,  by  the 
most  daring  eflrontery,  and  infamous  vices,  inflamed  the 
passions  of  the  multitude,  and  elevated  himself  from  the 
lowest  condition,  to  the  behest  rank  in  the  republic.  This 
bold  and  arrogant  declaimer  lost  no  opportunity  of  censuring 
the  tardy  measures  and  timid  policy  of  Nicias,  and  even 
charged  him  with  cowardice  and  corruption. 

An  incident  occurred,  which  tendered  greatly  to  increase 
the  setf-importance  and  popularity  of  this  pretended  patriot. 
The  Spartans  had  committed  an  oversight  in  transporting 
a  considerable  number  of  their  most  distinguished  citizens 
to  Sphacteria,  a  small  and  barren  island,  opposite  to  PyHi9, 
which  had  recently  been  taken  b^  the  Athenians.  Here 
they  were  blockaded,  andrednced  to  the  utmost  extreantiev, 
by  an  Athenian  squadron.    In  the  first  moment  of  conster- 
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natiim^  the  Lacedemoiiians  sued  for  peace,  and  Nicias 
stroDglj  recommended  to  his  fellow-citizens,  to  embrace  so 
fayorable  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  advantageous  terms. 
Bat  Cleon  contended  with  vehemence  against  the  measure, 
at  a  time,  In  which  the  Spartan  nobilitj  were  at  their  mercy. 
He  offered  to  go  with  a  small  force  to  Sphacteria,  and  take 
possession  of  the  Spartan  prisoners,  immured  there.  He 
was  taken  at  his  word;  and  by  accident,  rather  than  by 
skill,  accomplished  the  enterprise  he  had  undertaken.  The 
Spartan  garrismi  was  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion. 
Inflated  with  this  unexpected  and  unmerited  success,  Cleon 
Bowr  aspired  to  the  most  important  stations,  and  promised 
speedily  to  repair  the  losses,  which  had  been  sustained  in 
remote  provinces,  by  the  victories  of  firasidas  over  the 
Athenian  generals  Demosthenes  and  Thucydides. 

But  Cleon  little  knew  the  difEiculty  of  the  task  he  had 
imposed  upon  himself,  or  the  character  of  the  distinguished 
warrior,  with  whom  he  was  to  contend.  With  heedless 
presumption,  he  rushed  forward  (o  meet  the  brave,  the 
skilful,  the  victorious  Brasidas. 

The  two  armies  met,  and  fought  under  the  walls  d" 
Amphipolis.  In  this  engagement,  both  the  commanders 
were  slain.  The  Athenian  fled  at  the  commencement  of 
the  action,  and  was  killed  by  a  private  soldier,  that  hap- 
pened to  meet  him  in  his  flight  $  the  Spartan  received  a 
mortal  wound  towards  its  conclinsion,  and  expired  in  the 
arms  of  victory. 

The  principal  obstacles  to  peace  being  now  removed  by 
the  death  of  Brasidas  and  Cleon,  and  both  the  contending 
powers  having  been  instructed  by  the  suflerings  they  had 
endured,  as  well  as  exhausted  by  their  continued  labors,  a 
sincere  desire  of  mutual  accommodation  was  expressed. 
The  Athenians  were  anxious  to  recover  their  Thracian  and 
Macedonian  possessions,  which  the  arms  of  Brasidas  had 
wrested  from  them;  and  the  Spartans  no  less  anxious  to 
regsdn  the  distinguished  prisoners  that  had  been  captured 
in  Sphacteria.  Nicias  was  appointed,  by  the  former,  and 
Pleistonax  by.  the  latter,  with  full  powers  to  negociate.  A 
hruce  for  one  year,  was  first  proposed;  then  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  concluded  for  fifty  years,  and,  finally,  a  league 
'Ofiensive  and  defensive,  was  ratified  by  both  parties.  The 
olive  branch  of  peace  was  hailed  with  the  utmost  demon* 
strations  of  joy.  This  is  generally  denominated  the  Ftaee 
of/fieias^  from  the  great  influenoe  exerted  by  that  excellent 
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man,  in  procariDg*  it.    This  event  took  place  in  the  tenth 
year  of  the  war,  B.  C.  421. 

This  alliance  hetween  Athens  and  Lacedemon  gave 
offence  to  the  greater  part  of  the  remaining  states  of 
Greece,  who  considered  it  a  formidahie  combination  of 
those  powerful  states  against  themselves.  Corinth  was  the 
first  to  remonstrate  against  the  treaty ;  by  which,  it  was 
contended,  that  the  weak  were  left  wholly  at  the  mercy  of 
the  strong,  and  virtually  deprived  of  their  independence. 
The  Argives  entered  so  far  into  the  views  and  feelings  of 
the  Corinthians,  as  to  form  a  league  for  the  protection,  of 
the  liberties  of  Greece ;  and  invited  all  the  other  republics 
to  unite  with  them.  In  the  mean  time,  mutual  jealousies 
revived  between  the  ancient  rivals,  Athens  and  Lacedemon, 
who  accused  each  other  of  having  failed  to  perform  the 
conditions  of  the  late  treaty.  The  Athenians  had  refnsed 
to  surrender  the  island  of  Pylus,  which  they  had  taken 
during  the  war ;  and  the  Spartans  had  entered  into  a  sepa* 
rate  alliance  with  the  Boeotians,  contrary  to  the  late  con- 
tract, in  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  ^^  no  treaty  should  be 
made  without  the  concurrence  of  both  parties.'*  These 
grounds  of  complaint  would  easily  have  been  removed  if 
the  peaceful  Nicias  had  possessed  unlimited  powers.  But  ft 
youth  of  illustrious  birth,  of  fascinating  manners,  of  seductive 
and  brilliant  talents,  then  began  to  make  a  figure  at  Athens, 
and  aspired  to  the  direction  of  the  republic.  This  youth 
was  Alcibiades,  the  relative  and  pupil  and  exact  counterpart 
of  Pericles ;  the  intimate  friend  and  beloved  companion  of 
Socrates ;  but,  it  is  necessary  to  add,  the  worst  enemy  of 
the  Athenian  state.  He  first  prevailed  on  the  Athenians  to 
enter  iolK)  the  Argive  alliance ;  and  afterwards,  by  a  dis- 
honest artifice,  outwitted  the  Lacedemonian  ambassadors, 
who  came  with  full  powers  to  setile  differences  and  explain 
imsunderstandiogs.  He  persuaded  them,  under  a  color  of 
friendship,  not  to  let  the  people  know,  at  first,  what  full 
powers  their  commission  gave  them ;  but  to  intimate,  that 
they  came  only  to. treat,  and  make  proposals;  for  that, 
otherwise,  the  Athenians  would  grow  insolent  in  their 
demands;  and  extort  from  them,  unreasonable  terms. 
They  were  so  well  satisfied  with  the  prudence  and  sincerity 
of  this  advice,  that  he  drew  them  from  Nicias,  to  rely  en-« 
tirely  upon  himself;  and,  the  next  day,  when  the  people 
were  assembled,  and  the  ambassadors  introduced,  Alcibiades, 
with  a  very  obiigiiig  air,  demanded  of  them,  with  what 
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IMiirerB  they  were  come*.  They  made  answer,  that  they 
were  not  come  as  pleoipoteDliaries.  Upon  which,  he 
instantly  changed  his  voice  and  countenance,  and  exclaim- 
ing against  them  as  notorions  liars,  bid  the  people  take 
care,  how  they  transacted  any  thing  with  men,  on  whom 
they  could  place  so  little  dependence.  The  people  dis- 
missed the  ambassadors  in  a  rage.  ' 

Unable  to  rest  till  some  object,  commensurate  to  his  vast 
ambition,  presented  itself,  Al^ibiades  procnred'his  election 
to  the  chief  command  of  the  Athenian  army,  and  prevailed 
opon  his  fellow-citizens  to  undertake  the  invasion  and  con* 
qoest  of  Sicily, 

When  the  question  was  debated  in  the  Athenian  senate 
and  before  the  general  assembly,  it  was  strenuously  opposed 
by  Nicias,  who  used  many  arguments  to  prove  the  impolicy 
.  and  hazard  of  the  projected  expedition ;  and  concluded  with 
warning  the  ms^strates  and  elder  Citizens,  against  the  wild 
ambition  of  Alcibiades  and  his  youthful  companions,  whose 
measures,  he  predicted,  would  lead  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  state.  But  ineffectual  were  his  remonstrances  and 
entreaties,  when  the  youthful  orator  arose,  and  drew  a 
flattering  picture  of  the  wealth  of  Sicily,  the  ease  with 
which  it  might  be  subjugated,  and  the  door  it  would  open 
to  further  and  more  splendid  conquests.  Already,  he  imag- 
ined, Sicily  and  Carthage  and  Africa  prostrate  at  the  feet 
of  Athens,  or  pouring  their  riches  into  her  treasury.  Daz- 
zled with  these  brilliant  prospects,  the  assembly  decreed 
war  with  Sicily,  and  appointed  Ntcias,  Alcibiades  and 
Lamachus  joint  commanders  of  the  expedition. 

The  last  attempt  of  Nidas  to  dissuade  his  countrymen 
from  this  fatal  enterprise,  by  magnifying  the  difficulty  of  its 
execution,  produced  an  opposite  effect.  The  obstacles, 
which  were  unable  to  conquer,  only  animated  the  courage 
of  the  assembly;  audit  was  determined,  that  the  generals 
should  be  invested  with  full  authority'  to  raise  such  sums  of 
money,  and  to  levy  such  a  body  of  troops,  as  might  ensure 
success  to  their  arms. 

^  The  magnitude  of  the  preparations  increased  the  hopes 
and  the  ardor  of  all  ranks  of  men  in  the  republic.  The  old 
expected,  that  nothing  could  resist  such  a  numerous  and, 
weC-equipped  armament.  The  young  eagerly  seized  an 
occasion  to  gratify  their  curiosity  and  love  of  knowledge  in 
a  distant  navigation,  and  to  share  the  honors  of  such  a  glori- 
ous enterprise.      The  rich  exalted  in  displaying   their 
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magmficence ;  the  poor  rejoiced  in  their  assomoce  of  pay, 
sufficient  to  relieve  their  present  wants,  and  in  the  prospect 
of  obtaining  by  their  arms  the  means  of  future  ease  and 
happiness.  Instead  of  finding  any  difficulty  to  complete  the 
levies,  the  great  difficulty  consisted  in  deciding  the  pre- 
ference of  valor  and  merit  among  those  who  solicited  to 
serve ;  and  the  whole  complement  of  forces,  to  be  employed 
by  sea  and  land,  consisted  of  chosen  men. 

Amidst  the  general  alacrity  felt,  or  at  least  expressed, 
by  the  people  of  all  descriptions  (for  the  dread  of  incurring 
public  censure  made  several  express  what  they  did  not  feel) 
Socrates  alone  ventured  openly  and  boldly  to  condemn  the 
expedition,  and  to  predict  the  future  calamities  of  his  coun- 
try. But  the  authority  of  the  sage  was  unable  to  check  the 
course  of  their  enthusiasm. 

When  the  appointed  day  arrived,  the  whole  inhabitants 
of  Athens,  whether  citizens  or  strangers,  assembled  early 
in  thePireus,  to  admire  the  greatest  armament  overcol- 
lected in  a  Grecian  harbor.  A  hundred  gallies  were  adorned 
with  all  the  splendor  of  naval  pomp ;  the  troops  destined  to 
embark,  vied  with  each  other  in  the  elegance  of  their 
dress  and  the  brightness  of  their  arms.  The  alacrity 
painted  in  every  face,  and  the  magnificence  displayed  with 
profusion  in  every  part  of  the  equipage,  represented  a 
triumphal  show,  rather  than  the  stern  image  of  war.  But 
the  solidity  and  greatness  of  the  armament  proved,  that  it 
was  intended  for  use,  not  for  ostentation.  Amidst  this  glare 
of  external  pageantry,  which  accompanied  the  adventurous 
youth,  their  friends  and  kinsmen  could  not  suppress  a  few 
parting  tears,  when  they  considered  the  length  of  the  voy- 
age, their  various  dangers  by  flood  and  field,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  beholding  again  the  dearest  pledges  of  their 
affection.  But  these  partial  expressions  of  grief  were 
speedily  interrupted  by  the  animating  sounds  of  the  trumpet, 
which  issued  at  once  from  a  hundred  ships,  and  provoked 
sympathetic  acclamations  from  the  shore.  The  captains 
then  offered  solemn  prayers  to  the  gods,  which  were 
answered  by  corresponding  vows  from  the  spectators.  The 
customary  Hbations  were  poured  *oot  in  .goblets  of  gold  and 
silver ;  and  after  the  triumphant  Pean  had  been  sung  in  full 
chorus,  the  whole  fleet,  at  once,  set  sail,  and  contended  for 
the  prize  of  naval  skill  and  celerity. 

Scarcely  had  they  arrived  in  Sicily,  when  Alcibiades  was  , 
recalled,  to  take  his  trial  for  alleged  impieties  and  sacrilege. 
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The  conduct  of  the  Sicilian  war  then  deToWed  oa  Nicias, 
whose  military  talents  had  stood  a  long  and  severe  test. 

Nicias  was  at  first  successful,  as  he  had. hitherto  always 
been.  But  the  tide  of  success  soon  turned.  The  Syra* 
cosans  were  animated  by  the  presence  and  aided  by  the 
talents  of  Gylippus  a  Lacedemonian  general,  who  had  forced 
an  entrance  into  the  besieged  city,  at  the  head  of  a  few 
Spartan  troops.  From  the  time  of  his  arrival,  the  Athenian 
invaders  met  with  nothing  but  a  train  of  defeats  and  calam* 
ities.  In  one  of  the  first  engagements  with  the  Syracusans, 
Lamachus  was  killed ;  a  brave  and  enterprising  general, 
whose  loss,  at  such  a  crisis,  was  severely  feit.  Soon  after, 
aa  epidemic  disease,  which  spread  through  the  Athenian 
camp,  and  with  which  Nicias  himself  was  afiected,  commit* 
ted  fearful  ravages.  This  malady,  added  to  the  harassing 
and  destractive  warfare,  in  which  he  was  engaged,  obliged 
the  Athenian  general  to  write,  in  the  most  pressing  terms, 
for  immediate  supplies.  An  attempt  was  made  to  retrieve 
their  losses,  by  a  powerful  reinforcement,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Demosthenes'*'  and  Eorymedon.  But  the  attempt 
was  fruitless.  Gylippus  attacked  them  in  separate  bodies; 
and  having  reduced  them  to  the  most  distressing  extremi* 
ties,  compelled  the  several  divisions  of  the  Athenian  army 
to  surrender.  Such  was  the  fury  of  the  Syracusans,  that 
they  doomed  all  the  Athenian  prisoners  to  labor  in  the 
qoarries,  or  sold  them  as  slaves,  except  the  generals  Nicias 
and  Demosthenes,  who  were  put  to  death,  notwithstanding 
the  earnest  entreaty  of  Gylippus  to  save  their  lives. 

One  circumstance,  that  serves  to  enliven  the  gloom,  and 
diminish  the  horrors,  of  this  calamitous  scene,  is  deserving 
orparticular  notice.  The  Sicilians  were  so  enchanted  with 
the  tenderness  and  melody  of  the  verses  of  Euripides,  when 
recited  by  their  Athenian  captives,  that  they  liberated  all, 
who  were  able  to  repeat  his  most  beautiful  passages.  These 
emancipated  captives  hastened  hack~  to  Athens,  and  cast 
themi»elves  at  4he  feet  of  the  venerable  poet,  and  hailed 
him,  with  tears  of  joy,  as  their  deliverer,  from  dreary  bon* 
dage  and  lingering  death. 

The  news  of  the  defeat  being  carried  to  Athens,  the 
citizens,  at  first,  would  not  believe  it,  and  even  sentenced 
to  death,  the  man,  who  first  published  the  tidings  ;  but  when 
it  was  confirmed,  all  the  Athenians  were  seized  with  the 

*  Perhaps  great-grandiather  of  the  immortal  orator. 
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utmost  consternation.  The  venerable  members '  of  the 
Areopagus  expressed  the  majesty  of  silent  sorrow  ;  bat  the 
piercing  cries  of  wo,  extended  manj  a  mile  along  the  lofty 
walls,  which  joined  the  Pirens  to  the  city ;  and  the  licentioas 
populace  raged  with  unbridled  fury  against  the  diviners  and 
orators,  whose  blind  predictions  and  ambitious  harangues, 
had  promoted  an  expedition  eternally  fatal  to  their  country. 
The  distress  of  the  Athenians  was  too  great  to  admit  the 
comfort  of  sympathy ;  but  had  they  been  capable  of  receiv- 
ing, they  had  little  reason  to  expect  that  melancholy  conso- 
lation. The  tidings  so  afiOlicting  to  them,  gave  unspeakable 
joy  to  their  neighbors.  Many  feared,  most  hated,  and  all 
envied  a  people,  who  had  long  usurped  the  dominion  of 
Greece ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  many  of  the  allies 
and  dependents  prepared  to  assert  their  rights.  Cicero 
had  reason  to  observe,  speaking  of  the  battles  in  the  harbor 
of  Syracuse,  that  it  was  there  the  troops  of  Athens,  as  well 
as  their  gallies,  were  rained  and  sunk ;  and,  that  in  this 
harbor,  the  power  and  glory  of  the  Athenians  were'  misera- 
bly shipwrecked. 

The  disasters  experienced  by  the  Athenians  in  Sicily, 
and  their  more  recent  sufferings  under  the  cruel  tyranny  of 
the  Four  Hundred,*  were  soon  forgotten,  when  Alcibiades 
turned  the  tide  of  success  in  their  favor,  by  a  short  but 
triumphant  career  of  victory,  fiut  no  sooner  was  that 
consummate  general  dismissed  and  exiled,  than  the  state  of 
the  Athenian  republic  became  more  hopeless  and  desperate 
than  ever.  A  few  efforts,  indeed,  were  made  by  the  Athe- 
nians, which  resembled  the  faint  struggles  of  an  expiring 
warrior.  But,  from  that  time,  it  was  evident  to  every 
observer,  that  the  ancient  and  once  flourishing  republic^ 
which  had  alone  withstood  the  legions  of  Persia,  was  upon 
the  brink  of  ruin.  Two  things  accelerated  this  event,  the 
divided  counsels  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  renewed  vigor 
of  the  Spartans.    The  former  appointed  no  less  than  ten 

*  The  tyranny  of  the  Four  Hundred  was  a  temporary  change,  that 
took  place  in  the  government  of  Athenf,  about  the  time  in  which 
Alcibiades  was  recalled.  The  conduct  of  this  aristocracy  was  most 
sanguinary^-their  measures  most  oppressive.  Every  day  of  their 
short  reign  was  characterised  by  jnew  atrocities ;  eyery  vestige  of 
freedom  was  abolished ;  and  Athens,  was  on  the  point  of  being  sold 
by  her  unprincipled  rulers,  into  the  hands  of  the  Spartans.  From 
the  tyranny  of  the  Four  Hundred,  the  Athenians  were  delivered  by 
Thrasybulus. 
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commanders,'  with  equal  powers,  to  succeed  Alclbiades  ia 
the  command  of  the  fleet.  Some  of  these  were  men  of 
approved  valor  and  patriotism ;  but  others  were  either  little 
known,  or  notorious  only  for  their  vices.  These  counter- 
acted each  other,  and  gave  additional  energy  to  the  decided 
measures  of  Lysander,  who  had  been  recently  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Spartan  forces  by  land  and  sea;  a 
general  of  preeminent  talents,  but  disgraced  by  the  most 
sordid  avarice,  and  a  total  want  of  integrity. 

As  Lysander  acted  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  Greece,  at 
that  time,  and  was  the  means  of  producing  a  fatal  change  in 
the  character  and  laws  of  Sparta,  it  will  not  be  improper 
to  describe,  more  particularly,  the  principles  on  which  he 
acted,  in  his  brilliant  administration.  Nothing  could  be 
more  remote  from  genuine  Spartan  integrity,  than  the 
political  conduct  of  Lysander,  through  every  step  of  his 
public  life.  His  ruling  passion  was  avarice ;  but  the  means 
of  gratifying  this  insatiable  desire  were  matters  of  perfect 
indifference  to  him.  Justly  or  unjustly,  by  force  or  fraud, 
he  was  bent  upon  aggrandizing  himself  and  enriching  his 
country.  He  scrupled  not  to  pursue  this  unworthy  object 
bj  the  adoption  of  measures  the  most  perfidious  and  unjust. 
Not  content  with  the  spoils  of  war,  and  what  are  usually 
considered,  the  legitimate  fruits  of  conquest,  he  wrested, 
with  the  hand  of  violence,  the  property  of  the  defenceless, 
or  obtained,  by  craft  and  intrigue,  those  treasures,  which  he 
was  anable  to  seize  by  force.  Now  he  was  seen  levying 
contributions  on  the  lopian  cities  and  states,  with  the  assumed 
authority  of  an  eastern  despot;  and  now  most  obsequiously 
soliciting  pecuniary  aid  at  the  subordinate  courts  of  Persian 
satraps,  submitting  tamely  to  their  insults,  and  flattering  their 
vices,  with  the  hope  of  securing  their  wealth.  Having  suc- 
ceieded  beyond  measure,  in  his  avaricious  designs,  he  pre- 
vailed on  the  senate  of  Sparta,  by  bribery  and  corrupt 
influence,  to  repeal  those  laws  of  Lycurgus,  which  had 
forbidden  the  introduction  of  gold  and  silver  coin  into  the 
republic;  and  then  poured  a  stream  of  ill-gotten  wealth 
into  his  country,  which  soon  enervated  and  destroyed  it* 
The  perfidiousness  of  his  character  may  be  gathered  from 
the  favorite  maxim  ascribed  to  him,  and  in  which  he  glo- 
ried ;  "  Children,"  said  he,  *^  should  be  deceived  with  toys, 
but  men,  by  oaths.'' 

Such  was  the  general  character  of  the  person  who  was 
chosen  by  the  Spartans,  to  prosecute  the  war  in  a  season  of 
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public  danger,  and  when  more  than  ordinary  vigor  was 
necessary.  Nor  were  tbey  disappointed  in  tb'e  expectations 
they  had  indulged  of  hie  success.  After  having,  in  the  first 
year  of  bis  cotnmaiid,  gained  several  victories  both  by  sea 
and  land,  be  was  sapeneded  by  another  general ;  since  by 
the  laws  of  Sparta,  no  commander,  however  successful  he 
might  have  been,  could  retain  his  appointment  longer  than 
one  year.  Caliicratidas,  who  succeeded  him,  was  a  genuine 
Spartan,  not  unworthy  of  the  purest  days  of  the  republic, 
a  perfect  contrast  to  the  unprincipled  and  avaricious  Lysan- 
der.  Ignorant  of  the  language  and  manners  of  a  court, 
unaccustomed  to  flatter  those  whom  he  despised,  and  too 
independent  to  brook  the  insolence  of  wealth  and  pomp, 
Caliicratidas  soon  found,  it  was  vain  to  solicit  the  Persian 
court  for  supplies;  nor  could  he,  like  his  predecessor, 
extort  them  from  those  who  were  in  alliance  with  them. 
Counteracted  in  all  his  efforts  by  Lysander^  who.  had  unwil* 
lingly  resigned  the  command  to  him,  and  cut  off  from  all 
resources  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  risk  an  engagement  with  a  very  superior  force, 
near  the  islands  or  rocks  of  Arginusae,  south  of  Lesbos. 
AH  that  determined  valor  could  accomplish,  was  done  bj 
Caliicratidas,  before  he  received  his  mortal  wound ;  but 
after  that  event  took  place,  the  Athenisins  took  and  destroy- 
ed a  great  part  of  the  Spartan .  fleet.  The  victory  they 
obtained,  was  dearly  purchased,  but  complete.  Yet  such 
was  the  base  ingratitude  of  the  Athenians  to  the  conquerors, 
that  they  tried  the  ten  commanders  of  the  fleet,  on  a  charge 
of  having  neglected  to  pay  funeral  honors  to  the  slain, 
eight  of  whom  were  condemned,  and  six  executed ;  none  of 
the  senate,  except  Socrates,  having  dared  to  oppose  this 
unjust  sentence. 

In  consequence  of  the  death  of  Caliicratidas,  the  com- 
mand of  the  Spartan  forces  was  again  entrusted  to  Lysander^ 
who  soon  afterwards,  seized  a  favorable  moment,  near 
Egos  Potamos,  when  a  great  part  of  the  crews  of  the 
Athenian  ships  were  on  shore,  to  bring  up  his  fleet,  and 
almost  without  resistance,  take  possession  of  the  whole  fleet 
of  Athens,  consistii^  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
gallies.  Five  thousand  prisoners  were  taken,  all  of  whom 
were  massacred  by  Lysander. 

The  total  annihilation  of  their  fleet  decided  the  fate  of 
the  Athenians.  The  only  staff,  on  which  they  had  so  fre- 
quently leaned  in  the  hour  of  extreme  debility,  was  novr 
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broken.  Their  last  resource  had  failed  them.  There 
remained  nothing  to  impede  the  yictorioas  progress  of 
Ljsander,  who  boasted,  with  truth,  that,  in  one  hour,  be 
had,  and  almost  without  bloodshed,  terminated  a  war  of 
twenty-seven  years.  After  having  ocaipied  the  few  re^ 
maining  cities  and  fortresses,  that  still  adhered  to  the 
Athenians,  he  besieged  Athens  both  by  sea  and  land.  Its 
inhabitants,  unshaken  by  ad?ersity,  and  gathering  energy 
from  despair,  resolved  to  defend  the  city  to  the  last  ex* 
tremity,  and  even  passed  a  decree  to  punish  those,  who 
should  first  propose  to  surrender.  Famine  and  disease,  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  a  protracted  siege,  at  length 
prevailed,  and  compelled  this  high-minded  people  to 
o^otiate  with  their  ancient  rival.  The  eloquent  Thera- 
menes  and  nine  others,  were  deputed  as  ambassadors,  with 
full  powers,  to  conduct  the  negotiation.  The  terms,  pro- 
posed by  the  Spartans,  and  to  which  the  Athenians  were 
ultimately  obliged  to  accede,  were  most  humiliating.  The 
city  was  to  be  surrendered,  and  occupied  by  a  Spartan 
garrison  ;  the' walls  and  fortifications  of  the  city  and  harbor 
to  be  demolished;  all  their  ships  of  war,  except^ twelve 
gallies,  to  be  given  up;  and  they  were  to  enter  into  a 
league,  to  serve  the  Lacedemonians  in  all  their  military  or 
naval  expeditions,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  No  sooner 
was  this  treaty  ratified,  than  Ljsander  entered  Athena  in 
trininph,  and  demolished  the  walls  to  the  sound  of  martial 
mnsic,  which  celebrated  the  deliverance  of  Greece  from 
the  tyranny  of  Athens.] 

Thus  on  the  16th  of  May,  404  years  before  Christ,  at  the 
end  of  27  years  from  the  commencement  of  this  unhi^ppy 
conflict,  Athens,  the  glory  of  Greece,  the  mistress  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  was  taken  by  the  confederate  armies,  and 
her  walls,  her  towers  and  her  fortresses,  levelled  to  the 
groand. 

The  day,  says  Dr.  Gillies,  was  concluded  by  the  victo- 
rioas  confederate  armies,  with  a  magnificent  festival,  in 
which  the  recitation  of  poems,  as  usual,  formed  a  part  of 
the  entertainment.  Among  other  pieces^  was  rehearsed 
the  Electra  of  Euripides,  and  particularly  that  affectii^ 
chorus,  ^^  We  come,  Q  dat^hter  of  Agamemnon,  to  thy 
rustic  and  humble  roof.''  These  woi^s  were  scarcely 
uttered,  when  the  whole  assembly  melted  into  tears.  The 
forlorn  condition  of  that  young  and  virtuous  princess,  ex- 
pelled the  royal  palace  of  her  father,  and  inhabiting  a 
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miserable  cottage,  in  want  and  wretchedness,  recalled  to 
mind  the  dreadful  Ticissitades  of  fortane,  which  had  be- 
fallen Athens,  once  mistress  of  the  sea,  and  sovereign  of 
Greece,  but  deprived,  in  one  fatal  hour,  of  her  ships,  her 
walls  and  her  strength ;  and  reduced  from  the  pride  of  pros- 
perity and  power,  to  misery,  dependence,  and  servitude, 
without  exerting  one  memorable  effort  to  brighten  the  last 
moment  of  her  destiny,  and  to  render  her  fall  illustrious. 

The  Peloponnesians  vainly  .boasted,  that  the  fall  of  Athens 
would  be  the  era  of  Grecian  liberty.  Athens,  indeed,  tasted 
that  bitter  cup,  which  lawless  pride  and  ambition  generally 
presents  to  her  votaries.*  By  her  situation,  her  genius  and 
prosperity,  she  seemed  designed  as  the  guardian  of  Greece ; 
but  her  ambition  to  govern  or  to  conquer,  which  none  in- 
flamed more  than  Pericles,  was  as  rash  and  presumptuous, 
as  it  was  foolish  &nd  vain.  Athens,  thus  humbled,  prostrated, 
and  crushed,  never  rose  to  her  former  state;  and  the 
powers,  which  triumphed  over  her,  were  involved  in  her 
destiny ;  resembling  the  members  of  a  body,  which  revolt 
from  the  head,  cast  it  down,  and  trample  it  in  the  dust. 

[Soa^tes, — Socrates,  the  most  distinguished  among  ancient 
philosophers,  was  the  son  of  Sophroniscus,  a  statuary.  He 
was  born  at  Athens,  B.  C.  470.  He  was  educated  in  his 
father's  profession;  which  seems  to  have  impressed  his 
mind  with  a  taste  for  proportion  and  beauty,  both  as  they 
appear  in  the  natural  and  moral  world.  But  his  insatiable 
ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  the  increasing  inter- 
est he  felt  in  physical,  literary  and  moral  researches,  pre* 
yented  him  from  continuing  to  practice  an  art,  which  was 
then  in  high  repute,  and  in  which  he  would  probably  have 
risen  to  eminence.  He  was  endowed  with  a  penetrating 
and  comprehensive  mind;  and  became  eminently  distin- 
guished as  an  instructor.  He  possessed  unexampled  good 
nature  and  a  universal  love  to  mankind.  After  attendii^ 
all  the  public  schools,  and  inquiring  diligently  into  the 
different  systems  taught  in  them,  he  arrived  at  a  decided 
conviction,  that  they  were  completely  erroneous,  and  mpre 
calculated  to  bewilder,  than  to  instruct.  He  rightly 
judged,  that  the  best  use  of  knowledge  is  to  form  principles 
of  action.  The  subtllties,  the  spe<;ulations,  the  theories  of 
preceding  philosophers,  he,  therefore,  rejected,  as  worse 
than  useless ;  and  undertook  to  teach  all  who  were  wiiling 
to  receive  his  instructions,  a  more  simple,  pure  and  practical 
system  of  ethics.    So  attentive  was  he  to  the  happiness  and 
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ftdtrdbt^e  o^hk  ^otintry,  that  he  »eemed  the  eommoii  ftithcr , 
of  the  repablic.  But  as  it  is  so  very  difficult  to  correct  the 
9i^A  and  to  induce  people  to  change  long  cherished  prin- 
ciples^ he  devoted  his  labors  principally  to  the  instruction 
of  youth.  He  had  no  open  school,  like  the  rest  of  tlie 
philosophers,  nor  set  times  for  his  lessons.  He  bad  no 
benches  prepared ;  nor  did  he  ever  motint  a  professor's 
chair.  He  was  the  philosopher  of  all  times  and  seasons. 
He  taught  in  all  places  and  upon  all  occasions — in  walking, 
conversation  at  meals,  in  the  army  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
camp,  in  the  public  assemblies  of  the  senate  and  people. 
He  disputed  in  a  great  measure  by  means  of  questions.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  interrogative  method  of  disputing 
is  still  denominated  Soeratie.  By  means  of  his  questions, 
he  was  wonderfully  successful  in  confuting  and  confounding 
the  sophists,  in  detecting  their  frauds  and  unmasking  their 
characters. 

Aristophanes,  the  comic  poet,  was  engaged  to  expose 
him  upon  the  stage.  He  composed  a  piece  called  the  Clouds^ 
in  which  he  introduced  the  philosopher,  suspended  in  a 
basket,  uttering  the  most  ridiculous  absurdities.  Socrates., 
who  was  present  at  this  exnibiiion,  showed  not  the  least 
emotion,  and  as  some  strangers  were  present,  who  desired 
to  know  the  or^nal,  for  whom  the  piinr  was  intended,  he 
rose  from  his  seat,  and  showed  himself  during  the  whole 
representation.  This  was  the  first  blow  struck  at  him ;  add 
it  was  not  till  twenty  years  after,  that  Melitus  appeared  in 
a  formal  manner  as  his  accuser,  and  "entered  a  regular 
process  against  him.  His  accusation  consisted  of  two  heads. . 
The  first  was,  that  he  did  not  admit  the  gods,  acknow- 
leered  by  the  republic,  and  introduced  new  divinities ;  the 
second,  that  he  corrupted  the  youth  of  Athens.  Melitus 
concloded  with  inferring,  that  sentence  of  death  ought  to  be 
passed  against  Socrates.  How  much  truth  was  contained 
in  the  first  part  of  the  charge,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine ; 
bat  it  Is  certain,  that  amidst  so  much  zeal  and  superstition 
as.tlien  reigned  in  Athens,  he  never  darst  openly  oppose 
the  received  religion.  But  it  is  very  probable,  from  the 
discoarses  he  frequently  held  with  his  friends,  that  in  his 
heart,  he  despised  and  derided  their  monstrous  opinions 
and  ridiculous  mysteries,  as  having  no  other  foundation, 
than  the  fables  of  the  poets ;  and  that  he  had  attained  to 
the  notion  of  the  one  only  true  God. 
8* 
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The  frieods  of  Socrates  too  plainly  perceived  the  danger, 
which  threatened  hioi)  and  earnestly  desired  to  exert  their 
inflaence  and  talents  on  his  behalf.  The  eloquent  Lysias, 
especially,  who  farad  been  one  of  his  disciples,  and  was 
affectionately  attached  to  him,  earnestly  entreated  perniis- 
sion  to  deliver  a  pathetic  oration  he  had  prepared  for  the 
occasion;  but  Socrates,  while  he  admired  the  composition, 
as  a  display  of  talent,  peremptorily  refused  the  reqaest, 
because  its  tone  was  too  supplicatory  for  a  character  un- 
justly accused.  He  was  at  length  prevailed  upon  to  under- 
take his  own  defence,  not  so  much  with  the  hope  of  pro- 
tracting his  life,  as  in  compliance  with  the  pressing  solicita- 
tions of  his  friends.  During  his  trial  he  employed  neither 
artifice,  nor  eloquence.  He  liad  no  recourseHo  solicitation 
or  entreaty.  But  his  discourse  was  bold,  manly,  generous, 
without  passion,  without  emotion,  full  of  the  noble  liberty 
of  the  philosopher,  with  no  other  ornament  than  that  of 
truth,  and  brightened  universally  with  the  character  and 
language  of  innocence.  ^^  My  whole  employment,'^  said  he, 
^^  is  to  persuade  the  young  and  old  against  too  much  love 
for  the  body,  for  riches  and  all  other  precarious  things  ; 
and  against  too  little  regard  ftr  the  soul,  which  oughl  to  be 
the  object  of  their  affection.  Pass  on  me  what  sentence 
you  please,  Athenians ;  but  I  can  neither  repent,  nor  change 
my  conduct.  I  must  not  abandon  nor  suspend  a  function^ 
which  God  himself  has  imposed  on  me.  -  He  has  charged 
me  with  the  care  of  instructing  my  fellow-citizens.  Should 
you  resolve  to  acquit  me,  1  should  not  hesitate,  for  the 
future,  to  make  answer,  Athenians,  I  honor  and  love  you. 
But  1  shall  choose  to  obey  God  rather  than  you ;  and  to  my 
latest  breath,  shall  never  renounce  my  philosophy,  nor  cease 
to  exhort  and  reprove  you,  according  to  my  custom,  by 
telling  each  of  you,  when  you  come  in  my  way,  •  My  good 
friend,  and  citizen  of  the  most  famous  city  in  the  world,  for 
wisdom  and  valor,  are  you  not  ashamed  to  have  no  other 
thoughts,  than  of  amassing  wealth,  and  of  acquiring  glory, 
credit  and  dignities,  while  you  neglect  the  treasures  of 
prudence,  truth  and  wisdom,  and  take  no  pains  in  rendering 
your  soul  as  good  and  as  perfect,  as  it  is  capable  of  being?' " 
After  some  further  observations,  he  remarks, ''  For  the  rest, 
Athenians,  if  in  my  present  extreme  danger,  I  do  not  imitate 
the  behavior  of  those,  who  upon  less  emergencies,  have 
implored  and  supplicated  their  judges  with  tears,  and  have 
brought  forth  their  children,  relations  and  friends  into  court, 
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it  is  not  through  pride  and  obstinacy,  nor  any  contempt  for 
yon,  bnt  solely  for  your  honor,  and  for  that  of  the  whole 
cityflT.  -£a«i  should. know;  that  there  are  among  our  citizens, 
ihim^  who  do  not  regard  death  as  an  evil,  and  who  give 
tha^name  only  to  injustice  and  infamy.^' 
Socrates  pronounced  this  discourse,  with  a  firm  and 
'  ^id  j^e.  His  air,  his  action,  his  visage,  expressed 
ag  of  Hhe  accused.  Ij[is  steady,  uninterrupted  course 
istinat^  virtue,  whicl|  had  made  him^  in  many  cases, 
jir  singular,  and  oppc^e  whatever  he  thought  illegal 
iijust,  without  any  rM^alrd  to  times  or  persons,  had 
*  red  him  a  great  deS  of  envy  add  iil  will ;  so  that, 
^er,v slight  the  proofs  against  hiib,  the  faction  was 
fat  enough  to  find  him  guilty.  He  was  condemned 
kk  the  juice  of  hemlock. 
crates  received  his  sentence  with  the  utmost  com- 
Apollodorus,  one  of  his  disciples,  launching  out 
^bitter  invectives  and '  lamentations,  that  his  master 
should  die  innocent ;  ^^  What,''  replied  Socrates,  with  a 
smile,  ^^  would  you  have  me  ()ie  guilty  ?  Melitus  and  Anytus 
may  kill,  but  they  cannot  hurt  liie.'' 
'  The  execution  of  the  sentence  was  delayed  thirty  days, 
on  account  of  a  law,  which  prohibited  the  putting  to  death 
of  any  criminal,  during  the  absence  of  the  priest  of  Apollo,  * 
who  annually  sailed  to  the  isle  of  Delos,  to  pfTer  sacrifices. 
During  this  interval,  the  prison  was  continually  thronged 
with  his  afifectionate  disciples,  who  came  to  administer  to 
his  comfort,  and  receive  his  last  instructions. 
•  The  day  before  his  execution,  Crito,  his  intimate  friend, 
came  to  him  early  in  the  morning,  to  let  him  know,  that 
it(fe^ended  only  upon  himself  to  quit  the  prison;  that  the 
jaifior  was  gained ;  that  he  would  find  the  doors  open,  and 
offered  him  a  safe  retreat  in  Thessaly.  Socrates  laughed 
at  his  proposal,  and  asked  him,  whether  he  knew  anyplace 
out  of  Attica,  where  people  did  not  die ;  Crito  urged  the 
thing  very  seriously,  adding  argument  upon  argument,  to 
induce  his  escape.  Socrates  expressed  his  gratitude,  but 
rejected  his  offer;  because  he  considered  it  unjust  to  escape 
from  the  laws. 

The  day  of  his  death  was  employed  in  conversing  with 
his  friends  respecting  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which  he 
endeavored  to  prove.  At  sunset,  the  cup  of  poison  was 
brought  by  a  servant  of  the  magistrates,  who  was  so  much 
affected,  that  he  turned  bis  back,  and  fell  a  weeping.    So- 
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crates  having  taken  the  cup,  kept  silence  for  some  time»  and 
then  drank  off  the  draught  with  an  amazing  tranqailiitjr  of 
aspect. 

Such  was  the  end  of  this  great  philosopher,  in  the  seven- 
tieth year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  400.. 

It  was  not  till  some  time  after  his  death,  that  the  people 
began  to  perceive  and  lament  their  mistake.  Athens  was 
in,  universal  dismay  and  consternation.  All  exercises  were 
suspended,  and  his  accusers  called  to  account  for  his  death. 

After  some  time,  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  put  on  mourn- 
ing for  him,  as  if  a  public  calamity  had  befallen  them  ;  and 
all  agreed  to  censure  his  accusers  and  judges,  some  of 
whom  were  put  to  death,  and  others  banished.  Nor  were 
the  Athenians  satisfied  with  these  transient  expressiims  of 
regcet.  They  decreed  the  highest  honors  to  his  memory. 
They  erected  a  statue  of  brass,  executed  by  Lysippus,  in. 
the  most  frequented  place  of  resort.  They  enrolled  his 
name  among  their  subordinate  divinities,  and  decKcated  a 
temple  to  his  memory.] 

[Fine  Arts. — From  the  defeat  of  the  Persian  power,  to 
the  death  of  Alexander,  a  period  of  180  years,  the  geni^is 
of  Greece  was  displayed  in  the  brightest  splendor.  The 
name  of  the  painter  and  of  the  sculptor  was  celebrated  in 
festivals ;  their  works  were  exhibited  at  the  public  games ; 
and  they  were  reputed  to  confer,  by  every  specimen  of 
their  art,  distinguished  honor  upon  their  coantry.  The 
monuments  of  their  talents  reflected  lustureupon  their  cha- 
racter, and  gave  it  the  highest  respectability ;  as  it  was 
their  noble  province  to  express«the  likeness  of  heroes,  and 
to  embody  the  perfections  of  the  gods.  To  be  pnblicly 
distinguished  with  higher  honors  than  his  competitors,  was 
the  great  object  of  the  artist,  and  his  unremitting  and  ardent 
efforts  to  excel  them,  gave  to  his  works,  that  grace,  beauty 
and  spirit,  that  exquisite  expression  of  passions,  and  that 
appropriate  dignity  of  character  which  mark  their  finest 
performances. 

The  arts  brought  to  recollection  by  the  most  lively 
images,  the  great  events  and  characters  of  history.  Every 
public  edifice  in  Athens  was  filled  with  the  statues  of  war- 
riors, magistrates,  legislators,  philosophers,  and  orators.  In 
one  place  stood  Miltiades,  frowning  destruction  on  Persia  ; 
in  another,  the  placid  Socrates,  the  thoughtful  Solon,  and 
the  empassioned  Demosthenes.  '  Every  street  presented  an 
Athenian  with  some  striking  example  of  valor,  wisdom,  or 
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patriotism.  Wherever  he  tnrned  his  eyes  he  saw  some 
monument  raised  to  perpetuate  the  renown  of  his  ancestors ; 
and  the  precious  tribute  of  the  arts,  so  liberally  paid  to  all 
persons  of  genius,  courage  and  virtue,  gave  the  .keenest 
excitement  to  the  display  of  every  species  of  excellence.] 

After  this  period,  however,  many  great  men  appeared  in 
Greece ;  but  no  general  bond  of  union  could  be  formed. 
Intervals  of  peace  were  short;  and  their  few  virtuous 
characters  only  shown  like  passing  meteors,  for  a  moment. 
If  Alcibiades  was  famous  for  his  talents,  he  was  no  less 
infamous  for  his  vices ;  and  the  few  splendid  actions,  he 
performed,  were  utterly  insufficient  to  counteract  the  gene- 
ral effects  of  caprice,  crooked  policy,  and  a  total  want  of 
virtue. 

Athens  haid  scarcely  recovered  a  measure  of  liberty,  hv  the 
exertions  of  Thrasybulus,*  and  begun  to  respire,  aUer  a 
shock  so  paralizing,  and  calamities  so  dreadful,  when  war 
again  broke  out.  This  is  commonly  called  the  Boeotian  war. 
Instead  of  rising,  as  did  the  former,  from  the  Peloponnesus, 
it  now  pointed  its  avenging  flames  toward  that  haughty  com- 
bination of  powers,  and  menaced  them  with  a  fate,  similar  to 
that  of  Athens.  It  is  remarkable,  that  as  the  sun  of  ancient 
Greece  was  still  lingering  on  the  western  horizon,  as  if 
loath  to  set,  she  at  times  displayed  an  effulgence  of  genius, 
which  few  nations  could  boast,  when  ei^oying  their  meridian 
of  glory.  In  the  days  of  glory,  which  Sparta  and  Athens 
bad  seen,  it  was  little  expected,  that  Boeotia  would  ever  be 
the  terror  of  Greece — would  not  only  excite  their  jeal- 
ousies, but  alarm  their  fears,  and  would  render  necessary 
their  utmost  exertions,  not  to  say  in  defence  of  their  honor, 
but  of  their  national  existence. 

Historians,  without  a  dissenting  voice,  allow  Epaminondas 
to  have  been  great  in  the  various  characters  of  statesman, 
hero,  patriot  and  commander.  The  Thebans  and  their 
confederates  were  led  by  this  most  accomplished  general 
into  the  Peloponnesus.  Lacedemon  was  their  mark.  They 
ravaged  the  country  of  Laconia,  ^ven  to  the  gates  of  Sparta. 
That  proud  and  powerful  people  had  not  seen  such  a  day 
for  five  hundred  years.  The  skill  and  valor  of  Agesilaus 
saved  them. 

*  After  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  government  of  Athens  was 
marped  by  30  men,  *'  the  dependents  and  creatures  of  Sparta,^^  who, 
on  account  of  their  tyranny,  are  generally  called  the  Thirty  Tyrants^ 
From  these,  Athens  was  delivered  by  Thrasybulus.— ^Ei . 
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The  coarse  of  baman  affairs  resembles  a  revoIviDg  wheels 
some  parts  of  which  are  perpetually  rising,  some  fallliig; 
some  are  up,  and  some  down.  It  is  incredible,  that  Lace- 
demon  should  be  compelled  to  apply  to  Athens  Tor  aid, 
whom  she  had  so  lately  conquered ;  but  this  she  did,  and 
that  with  success.  The  war  progressed  with  vigor ;  was 
protracted ;  had  various  turns,  and  was  at  length  terminated 
in  a  general  battle  at  Mantioaea.  This  battle  is  allowed  to 
have  been  the  most  equally  matched,  the  ablest  conducted, 
and  the  most  bravely  fought,  of  any  one  ever  fought  in 
Greece.  [While  Epaminondas  was  fighting  in  the  midst  of 
the  battle,  with  astonishing  ardor,  a  Spartan  gave  him  a 
mortal  wound  with  a  javelin  across  his  breast  He  was 
carried  into  the  camp;  and  the  surgeons,  after  the  battle, 
examining  the  wound,  declared,  that  he  would  expire,  as 
soon  as  the  bead  of  the  dart  was  drawn- out  of  it  All  pre- 
sent were  in  the  utmost  «^iction,  while  the  only  concern  he 
expressed,  was  about  his  arms  and  the  fate  of  the  battle. 
When  they  showed  him  his  shield,  and  assured  him,  that 
the  Thebans  had  gained  the  victory,  turning  towards  his 
friends  with  a  calm  and  serene  air, — <^  All  then  is  well,*' 
said  he  ;  and  soon  after  expired.  The  death  of  this  <^  won- 
der-working man,''  however,  roused  the  drooping  spirits  of 
the  Spartan  allies;  and  at  last,  rendered  the  victory  doubtful. 
It  was  claimed  on  both  aides.] 

With  Epaminondas,  expired  the  martial  spirit  of  his 
country;  for,  although  the  Thebans  maintained  the  as- 
cendency for  some  years,  and  were  able,  for  a  while,  even 
to  control  the  decisions  of  the  Amphictyonic  council,  yet 
they  gradually  sunk  to  their  former  insignificance.  This 
great  general  terminated  his  career  in  the  2d  year  of  the 
104th  Olympiad,  363  years  before  Christ,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  last  expiring  lights  of  the  Grecian 
republics. 

Eight  years  after  the  death  of  Epaminondas,  Alexander 
the  Great  was  bom,  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  first 
of  heroes  and  of  conquerors.  Under  his  powerful  sceptre, 
the  Greeks,  the  Persians,  and  even  the  Indians,  formed  but 
one  amazing  field  of  conquest. . 

Empire  first  having  taken  her  flight  from  Persia  and 
from  the  Grecian  republics,  seemed  for  a  while  hovering 
on  other  shores  and  coasts,  as  in  doubt  where  to  settle. 

More  than  800  years  before  the  Christian  era,  a  colony 
from  the  ancient  city  of  Tyre,  whose  history  we   have 
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already  noticed,  crossed  the  Mediteil'anean,  and  settled  in 
Africa.  Those  enterprising  adventurers,  conducted  bj  the 
celebrated  Dido,  founded  the  city  and  empire  of  Carthage. 
Ti^e  Carthaginians,  by  degrees,  extended  themselves  along 
the  shores  of  Africa,  and  subdued  the  islands  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, great  part  of  Sicily,  and  even  many  islands  in  the 
Atlantic  ocean.  They  succeeded,  and  very  far  exceeded 
their  mother  country,  in  the  empire  of  commerce,  and 
were  for  many  years  masters  of  the  sea.  But  the  Cartha- 
ginians, like  the  Trojans,  were  destined,  after  flourishing  a 
while,  to  enhance  the  triumph  and  exalt  the  fame  of  their 
conquerors.  They  were  checked  by  the  Greeks,  and 
finally  subdued  by  the  Romans. 

The  Romans,  about  this  time,  flourished  under  a  consular 
administration.  Manlius  Torquatus,  Decius  Mus,  and  others, 
were  cotemporary  With  Alexander.  But  the  Romans  were 
jet  unknown  to  fame ;  their  wars  not  having  extended 
beyond  the  small  tribes  and  states  of  italy ;  for  it  is  remark- 
able, that,  after  Rome  had  been  an  independent  state  360 
years,  her  territories  did  not  extend  twenty  miles  from  the 
city. 

But  a  power  was  now  rapidly  rising,  much  nearer  to 
Greece,  which  was  to  change  the  scene  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  to  influence  the  state  of  numerous  nations,  to  ages 
inborn. 

Northwestwardly  of  the  head  of  the  Archipelago,  and 
separated  from  the  sea  by  several  small  Grecian  republics, 
lay  the  country  of  Macedon.  Its  exact  size,  as  also  its 
boundaries  northwardly,  were  little  known  even  to  the 
ancients,  and  still  less  to  modern  geographers.  The  country 
was  rough,  mountainous,  and,  for  the  most  part,  wild  and 
barren.  As  early  as  the  Persian  invasion,  thde  parts  were 
little  known.  They  had  been  colonized  'and  subdued  by 
the  Athenians^  but  had  revolted  in  the  course  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war. 

Amyntas,  the  grand-father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was 
the  first  prince  of  that  dynasty,  of  any  considerable  note  in 
history.  Me  is  represented  by  Quintns  Curlius,  as  a  man  of 
great  abilities,  equally  brave  in  the  field,  and  wise  in  coun- 
cil. But,  overwhelmed  with  difficulties  both  foreign  and 
domestic,  he  was  able  only  to  plant  those  seeds  of  greatness, 
which  were  afterwards  to  flourish  and  influence  the  destiny 
of  half  the  nations  of  the  earth.  During  his  reign,  the 
Macedonians  were  too  wild  and  barbarous  to  coalesce  in 
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any  settled  plan  of  policy,  ci?il  or  military.  Of  course 
they  were  kept  in  perpetual  fear  from  the  inroads  of  the 
Illyrian  tribes,  which  skirted  them  on  the  north. 

The  Greeks,  likewise,  though  wasting  away  by  swift 
degrees,  in  the  fires  of  civil  war,  were  still  warlike  and 
powerful,  under  the  administrations  of  Cimon,  Pericles  and 
Epaminondas.  The  life  of  Amyntas  was  strongly  embittered 
by  intrigues  and  conspiracies,  in  his  own  palace,  carried  on 
by  his  famous,  or  rather  infamous  queen  Eurydice:  a 
calamity,  which,  amid  all  their  greatness,  seemed  to  pursue 
that  whole  dynasty  of  Macedonian  kings,  until  it  extermi- 
nated the  posterity  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon. 

Amyntas  had  three  sons,  Alexander,  Perdiccas  and  Philip, 
the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great.  AAer  a  troublesome 
reign,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Alexander,  who 
found  full  employment  in  repelling  the  invasion  of  his 
ferocious  and  warlike  neighbors.  lb  an  unsuccessful  war 
with  the  Illyrians,  he  was  compelled  to  beqome  tributary, 
and  to  give  a  royal  hostage.  He  gave  his  younger  brother 
Philip,  who,  during..his  residence  with  those  rude  but  mar- 
tial people,  gained  n  knowledge  of  them,  which  was 
afterwaids  of  eminent  service  to  him  ;  though  he  was  then 
but  a  boy.  On  a.  similar  occasion,  being  afterwards  sent  to 
Thebes,  he  there  enjoyed  the  greatest  advantages. 

Epaminondas  then  flourished;  and  taking  Philip  under 
his  immediate  protection  and  care,  he  educated  him  together 
with  his  own  son,  in  the  Grecian  literature,  in  which  he 
made  great  proficiency.  The  school  of  adversity,  gives 
lessons  of  wisdom,  and  imparts  an  energy  to  man,  almost 
indispensable  to  greatness.  For  the  most  part,  the  pamper- 
ed and  delicate  children  of  easy  fortme  are  enervated  in 
the  g^rme  and  blossom  of  life,  and  are  forever  hushed  on 
the  downy  lamp  of  prosperity,  to  inglorious  repose. 

It  was  not  so  with  Philip.  In  those  adverse  fortunes, 
which  could  not  break  his  spirit,  he  learnt  patience, 
humility  and  wisdom.  He  found  ample  resources  in  his 
own  mind,  made  strong  by  exertioo,  and  rich  by  experi- 
ence. 

[Most  important  events  of  the  life  of  Philip. — After  spend- 
-ing  nine  or  ten  years  in  Thebes,  he  was  called  to  the  throne 
of  Macedon,  by  the  death  of  his  brother  Perdiccas.  Posses- 
sing great  abilities,  and  equal  ambition,  he  cast  his  eyes 
over  the  wide  prospect ;  and  allured  by  the  most  brilliant 
hopes  of  aggrandizing  his  family^  invited  by  the  degenerate 
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effemioancy  of  tb^  Athenians,  the  discord  of  the  Peloponne- 
sians,  and  the  general  weakness  of  all  Greece,  he  laid  the 
plan  of  an  empire,  which  his  son  was  destined  to  execate, 
and  to  exceed. 

The  circumstances,  under  which  he  ascended  the  throne 
were  peculiarly  unfavorable.  The  kingdom  was  surround- 
ed by  foreign  enemies,  and  rent  asunder  by  intestine 
divisions.  There  had  been  no  settled  administration ;  but 
civil  war,  assassinations,  revolutions  and  anarchy.  Thus 
situated,  the  first  care  of  Philip,  was,  to  secure  the  affec- 
tion, to  augment  the  resources,  and  to  improve  the  discipline 
of  his  people.  With  consummate  address,  he  settled  the 
differences,  that  related  to  the  regal  succession,  till  every 
competitor  was  set  aside  ;  and  then  by  bribes,  concessions, 
or  vigorous  movements,  he  induced  the  enemies,  who 
threatened  his  kingdom,  to  retire,  and  thus  freed  his  sub- 
jects from  the  alarm  of  invasion.  A  treaty  of  peace  was 
concluded  with  the  Athenians,  and  reviving  commerce  soon 
poured  a  stream  of  wealth  into  his  impoverished  kingdom. 

About  this  time,  two  circumstances  conspired  to  augment 
the  influence  and  reputation  of  Philip  ;  first,  a  recent  pre- 
diction of  the  Delphian  oracle,.that  Macedon  would  recover 
its  ancient  dignity  under  the  son  of  Amyntas  ;  and  second, 
the  discovery  of  a  gold  mine  at  Crenidae,  afterwards  called 
Philippic  which  produced  annually  more  than  a  thousand 
talents.  To  this  discovery  a  great  part  of  his  future  suc- 
cesses are  to  be  ascribed  ;  for  he  accomplished  much  more 
by  negotiation,  than  by  arms ;  and  the  success  of  his  nego- 
tiations usually  depended  upon  the  bribes  he  offered. 

So  degraded  was  the  political  state  of  Greece,  that  there 
was  scarcely  an  orator,  statesman,  or  senate,  he  did  not 
sooner  or  later  corrupt — even  not  excepting  the  once  vene- 
rable council  of  Amphictyons.  He  once  remarked,  "  that 
he  despaired  of  taking  no  city,  into  which  he  could  intro- 
duce, a  mule  hden  with  gold.^' 

A  penetrating  mind,  like  that  of  Themistocles,  would 
have  detected,  at  the  commencement  of  Philip's  reign,  his 
design  to  make  himself  master  of  Greece ;  and  an  alarm 
would  have  been  sounded  from  the  Ionian  to  the  Egean  sea. 
But  the  ambitious  prince  of  Macedon  had  no  such  rival 
genius,  with  whom  to  contend.  His  fair  promises,  his 
specious  pretexts  and  his  show  of  moderation  and  clemency, 
were  sufficient  to  deceive  the  degenerate  patriots  of  Greece, 
who  saw,  in  general  without  alarifi,  his  daily  encroachments 
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on  the  rights  and  possessions  of  independent  states,  and  hia 
interfereDce  in  all  their  disputes.  It  did  not  occur  to  them, 
that  he  secretly  fomented  these  dissensions,  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  them  his  more  easy,  prey  ;  and  the  assumed 
lenity,  the  hoasted  justice,  of  his  conduct,  were  but  design- 
ed to  throw  them  oil  their  guard,  and  conceal  his  real 
intentions. 

In  the  third  year  of  bis  reign,  he  married  Olympias,  a 
beautiful  princess  of  Epirus,  whpse  personal   and  mental 
attractions  made  her  no  less  worthy  of  his  regard,  than  the  - 
greatc^ess  of  her  family  descended  from  Achilles,  rendered 
her  worthy  of  sharing  his  throne. 

Nothing  could  be  more. favorable  to  his  wishes,  than  the 

,  contentions  of  (he  lesser  Grecian  republics,  which  were 
carried  on  incessantly,  during  the  first  years  of  his  reigp. 
The  most  important  of  these,  was  the  Phocian  or  Sacred 
war.    This  was  excited  by   the  council   of  Amphictyons, 

/who  claimed  the  right  of  keeping  the  temple  of  Apollo,  its 
Tast  treasures,  and  its  consecrated  possessions,  subject  to 
their  direction — a  right,  which  had  been  violated  by  some 

,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Fhocis,  who  had  presumed  to  plough 
up  some  land,  sacred  to  A  polio.  For  this  heinous  offence, 
all  Greece  was  summoned  to  take  up  arms  against  them. 
Sparta  and  Athens,  however,  not  only  dared  to  disobey  the 
manclate,  but  secretly  promised  the  Phocians  assistance. 
A  desperate  but  unsuccessful  effort  was  made  by  Philo- 

,  melus,  the  Phocian  general^  to  defend  his  country  against 
%.  the  confederate  Greeks.     Being  defeated,  in  a  fit  of  des- 

;  peration,  he  threw  himself  headlong  from  the  rocks,  to 
which  h^  had  .flec|  A-bm.  tn,e  vengeance  of  his  enemies. 
For  several' years,  Phifip  watched  the  progress  of  this 
%  destructive  contest,  and  secretly  fanned  the  flames  of  dis* 

';  cord  ^Uhput  espousing  either  party*  At  length,  his  assis- 
tance wi^s  solicited  by  the  Thessalians,  and  thus  an  occasion 
w.a9  given  to  interfere  in  the  concerns  of  Greece.,  Religion 
was  on  this  occasion,  a  veil  for  his  ambition.  To  avenge 
the  insults  offered  to  ,  Apollo,  and  punish  a  sacrilegious 
people,  were  his  professed  designs  in  joining  the  allied 
Greeks ;  but  the  result  proved,  that  his  real  object  was  to 
gain  such  an  ascendency  in  their  councils,  as  should  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  future  sovereignty  of  Greece.  '  His 

.  accession  to  the  league  soon  terminated  the  Phocian  wW, 

^  and  was  rewarded  by  a.seat  in  the  council  of  Amphictyons, 
Instead  of  the  republic  of  Phocis,  which  had  been  expelled. 
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This  was  an  important  step  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
his  ambitious  projects,  which  in  addition  to  the  superintend 
dency  of  the  Pythian  games,  transferred  to  him  from  the 
Corinthians,  enabled  him  "henceforward,  to  govern  both 
the  general  councils  and  the  oracles  of  Greece. 

Upon  this  system  of  cautious  and  well  dissembled  policy, 
Philip  continued  to  act,  during  his  reign,  continually 
invading  the  rights  and  possessions  of  neighboring  states, 
yet  at  the  same  time,  justifying  his  aggressions  with  so 
much  plausibility  of  reasoning,  and  such  apparent  equity, 
that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  condemn  the  measures/ 
however  unjust  in  themselves. 

All  the  more  powerful  republics  were  either  deceived 
by  his  fair  professions,  or  corrupted  by  his  gold.  The 
Spartans,  though  fully  sensible  of  the  danger,  which  threat- 
ened Greece,  were  too  degenerate,  or  too' much  exhausted, 
to  make  an  effort  in  behalf  of  their  expiring  liberties.  The 
Athenians,  immersed  in  luxury  and  vice,  perpetually  amused 
with  their  theatrical  entertainments  and  splendid  shows, 
were  little  inclined  to  oppose  the'ambitious  views  of  Philip, 
ti^ough  they  were  best  able  to  attempt  it  with  vigor.  A 
temporary  and  successful  effort  was  indeed  made  by  the 
brave  and  patriotic  Phocion,  to  counteract  the  designs  of 
Philip,  on  the  flourishing  island  of  Eubea,  to  -which  that 
prince  attached  so  much  importance  as  to  call  it,  the  fetters 
of  Greece.  The  intrigues  of  the  king  of  Macedon  in  that 
colony,  were  detected,  and  his  legions  vanquished,  by  thd 
prudence  and  valor  of  that  illustrious  Athenian;  but,  having 
attained  this  object,  the  senate  and  people  of  Athens  again 
resigned  themselves  \o  indolent  security  at^d'  criminal 
pleasures. 

Among  the  means  employe^  by  Philip  to  deceive  the 
Athenians, .  the  most  successful  was  bribery.  He  thus 
acquired  numerous  partisans  within  the  walls,  and  even  in 
the  senate  of  Athens.  All  the  orators,  except  the  cele- 
brated Demosthenes,  were  in  the  Macedonian  interest. 
Well  convinced  of  the  influence,  which  they  possessed  over 
the  popular  assemblies  of  Athens,  Philip  had  spared  no 
expense  nor  exertions  to  secure  these  demagogues,  who  led 
the  public  opinion,  and  governed  its  decisions.  Demades, 
a  sordid  but  eloquent  orator,  Eubnlus,  a  venal  flatterer  of 
y  the  vices  of  the  common  people,  and  even  the  energetic  and 
sublime  Eschines  himself,  were  ^bought  by  Macedonian 
STold.    Demosthenes  alone,  remained  inflexible.    Neither 
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flatteries,  nor  ceasares,  pro£fered  wealth  nor  honors,  could 
seduce  bis  incorruptible  mind.  With  the  most  determined 
courage  he  sounded  the  trumpet  of  alarm,  and  poured 
forth  his  philippics,  at  every  fresh  aggression  of  the  king  of 
Macedon.  Nor  did  he  rest,  till,  by  the  force  of  his  elo- 
quence, bearing  down  all  opposition,  he  stirred  up  his 
infatuated  country,  to  make  an  essay,  at  least,  towards 
stemming  the  torrent  of  ambition. 

The  attempt  of  the  combined  armies  of  Athens  and  Thebes 
was  vigorous,  but  unsuccessful ;  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
want  of  skill  in  their  commanders,  all  of  whom  were  noto- 
riously unfit  for  their  important  station.  Had  their  conduct 
at  Cheronea,  in  which  Philip  triumphed  over  the  lib.erties 
of  Greece,  equalled  either  the  patriotic  hopes  of  Demos- 
thenes, or  the  valor  of  the  troops  employed  in  it — had 
Phocion  been  appointed  to  the  command,  who  had  already 
vanquished,  in  Euboea  and  Thrace,  the  legions  of  Philip — 
or  had  the  heedless  impetuosity  of  the  Athenians  permitted 
them  to  estimate  more  accurately  the  strength  of  the 
enemy — the  result  would  probably  have  been  widely  diffe- 
rent, and  the  ambitious  projects  of  Philip  had  been  com- 
pletely frustrated.  But,  unhappily  for  Greece,  her  heroic 
bands  were  committed,  on  this  occasion,  to  the  unskilful 
Lysicles,  the  voluptuous  Chares,  and  the  perfidious  Thea- 
genes,  who  fell  into  the  snare  which  Philip  had  laid  for 
them,  and  were  defeated  with  great  loss.  Lysicles  was 
afterwards  tried  and  condemned  for  his  failure,  on  which 
occasion  one  of  the  judges  -thus  addressed  him,  ^^  You 
Lysicles,  were  general  of  the  army ;  a  thousand  citizens 
were  slain ;  two  thousand  taken  prisoners ;  a  trophy  has 
been  erected  to  the  dishonor  of  this  city ;  and  all  Greece 
is  enslaved.  You  had  the  command,  when  all  these  things 
happened  ;  and  yet  you  dare  to  live,  and  vien'  the  light  of 
the  sun,  and  blush  not  to  appear  publicly  in  the  forum ; 
you  Lysicles,  who  are  born  the  monument  of  your  country's 
shame  !"  The  conqueror  treated  his  vanquished  foes  with 
great  clemency,  and  dismissed  many  of  the  prisoners  with- 
out ransom.  This  victory  was  quickly  followed  by  a  treaty 
of  peace  between  Athens  and  Macedon,  which  left  the 
Thebans  at  the  mercy  of  the  latter,  and  virtually  betrayed 
the  whole  Grecian  empire  into  the  hands  of  Philip. 

Every  obstacle  being  now  removed,  a  general  convention 
of  the  Amphictyonlc  states  was  summoned,  in  which  Philip 
solicited  and  obtained  the  honor,  to  which  he  had    long 
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{^^]pir6d,  and  wMch  he  was  now  able  to  demand — the  ap- 
pointment of  generalissimo  of  Greece,  in  the  projected 
invasion  of  Persia*  Here  a  rtew  theatre  of  glory  seemed 
to  open  before  him;  an  almost  boandless  prospect  wa^ 
nnfolded-^when  he  was  suddenly  arrested,  in  the  midst  of 
his  course^  by  an  invincible  adversary.  At  a  public  enter- 
tainment, given  in  honor  of  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter 
Cleopatra,  he  was  assassinated  by  Pausanias,  an  obscure 
Macedonian,  whose  motives  for  perpetrating  the  deed^ 
were  never  developed.  This  event  took  place  in  the  forty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  twenty-fourth  of  his  reign.] 

Philip  had  been  very  unhappy  in  his  family ;  had  once 
at  a  public  feast,  drawn  his  sword  in  a  rage  and  rushed 
upon  his  son,  to  kill  him.  But  Alexander,  by  a  quick  motion 
of  his  body,  evaded  the  blow  aimed  at  his  life.  It  was  be- 
lieved by  many,  that  he  was  privy  to  the  assassination  of 
his  father. 

Thus  fell  Philip,  in  the  vigor  of  hid  life ;  his  favorite 
schemes  being  as  yet  accomplished  but  in  part.  When  we 
view  his  actions,  achievements  and  character,  we  can  enter- 
tain little  doubt,  that  he  was  the  ilblest  statesman  beyond 
the  Augustan  age. 

The  Greeks,  degenerslted  from  the  glbry  of  their  an- 
cestors, found  their  chief  resource  against  the  arms  and 
policy  of  Philip^  in  the  sublime  and  poi^erful  eloquence  of 
Demosthenes.  .  The  muses,  partial  to  this  delightful  land 
of  their  nativity,  having  long  before  this  done  what  they 
could  in  forjning  the  father  of  poets,  now  made  their  last 
efforts  in  forming  an  orator,  never  to  be  etcelled.  But, 
alas !  in  vain  were  the  powers  of  rhetoric  displayed.  The 
strongest  reasons  and  the  sublimest  descriptions,  the  most 
Solemn  warnings^  the  most  animated  addresses,  were  anti- 
dotes too  feeble  to  recover  a  nation,  forever  lost  to  virtue. 
They  were  arms  and  bulwarks  far  too  weak  to  resist  a 
powerful  conqueror.  Yet  they  often  seemed  to  resuscitate^ 
the  dying  flame  of  liberty,  and  cooperating  with  other 
impediments  to  the  consummation  of  Philip^s  ambition,  that 
prince  left  his  niain  enterprise  to  be  effected  by  his  son. 

[In  Demosthenes,  eloquence  shone  forth  with  higher 
splendor,  than  perhaps  iu  any  other  tbat  ever  bore  the 
name  of,  an  orator.  His  first  attempts  were  unsuccessful. 
He  was  heard  with  hissing,  instead  of  applause.  But  hid 
strong  ambition  to  excel  in  the  art  df  speaking,  prompted 
him  to  unwearied  perseverance  in  surmounting  all  th^ 
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disadvantages,  that  arose  from  his  person  and  address.  .He 
often  shut  himself  up  in  a  cave  for  weeks  togetKier,  that  be 
might  study  without  interruption.  He  declaimed  by  the 
sea  shore,  that  he  might  become  accustomed  to  the  noise 
of  a  tumultuous  assembly ;  and  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth, 
for  the  purpose  of  correcting  a  defect  in  his  speech.  He 
also  practised  at  home  with  a  naked  sword  hanging  over 
him,  that  he  might  check  an  ungraceful  method  of  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders,  to  which  he  was  subject.  His  example 
is  worthy  of  continual  remembrance,  and  presents  a  strong 
encouragement  to  those,  who  would  excel  in  any  important 
pursuit.] 

A  letter  from  Philip  to  Aristotle,  the  Grecian  philosopher, 
announcing  the  birth  of  Alexander,  his  son,  is  worthy  of 
insertion ;  "  Know,  that  a  son  is  born  to  us.  We  thank  the 
gods,  not  so  much  for  their  gift,  as  for  bestowii^  it  at  a 
time,  when  Aristotle  lives.  We  assure  ourselves,  that  you 
will  form  him  a  prince,  worthy  of  his  father  and  of  Mace- 
don."  When  Alexander  was  thirteen  years  old,  Aristotle 
commenced  this  employmttot,  ^-ibe  youngprince  was  then 
found  able  to  receive  and  digest  his  instructions.  ^'  It  is 
impossible  to  say  how  far  the  greatness  of  the  one  was 
owing  to  the  instructions  of  the  other ;  but  it  is  no  more 
certain  that  the  one  conquered  the  world,  than  that  the 
other's  opinions  predominated  over  men's  understandings 
during  sixteen  centuries. 

[Bucephalus, — There  was  sent  from  Thessaly  to  Philip, 
a  war-horse,  a  noble,  strong,  fiery,  generous  beast,  called 
Bucephalus.  The  owner  would  sell  him  for  thirteen  talents, 
about  7436  dollars.  The  king  went  into  the  plains  attended 
by  his  courtiers,  in  order  to  view  the  perfections  of  this 
horse.  But  upon  trial,  he  appeared  so  very  fierce,  and 
pranced  about  in  so  furious  a  manner,  that  no  one  dared  to 
mount  him.  Philip,  being  angry,  that  so  furious  and 
unmanageable  a  creature  had  been  sent  him,  gave  orders 
for  their  carrying  him  back  again.  Alexander,  who  was 
present  at  that  time,  cried  out,  *'  What  a  noble  horse,  they 
are  going  to  lose  for  want  of  address  and  boldness,  to  back 
him !"  Philip,  at  first,  considered  these  words,  as  the 
effect  of  folly  and  rashness,  so  common  to  young  men ;  but 
as  Alexander  insisted  still  more  upon  what  he  had  said,  and 
was  very  much  vexed  to  see  so  noble  a  creature,  just  going 
to  be  sent  home'  again,  his  father  gave  him  leave  to  try 
what  he  could  do.     The  young  prince,  overjoyed  at  this 
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permission,  goes  up  to  Bucephalud,  takes  hold  of  the  bridle, 
and  turns  his  head  to  the  sun,  having  observed,  that  the 
thing^which  frightened  him,  was  his  own  shadow,  he  seeing 
it  dance  about,  or  sink  down,  in  proportion  as  he  moved. 
He,  therefore,  first  stroked  him  gently  with  his  hand,  and 
soothed  him  with  his  voice.  Then,  seeing  his  mettle 
abate,  and  artfully  taking  his  opportunity,  he  let  fall  his 
cloak,  and  springing  swiftly  upon  his  back,  first  slackened 
the  rein,  without  once  striking  or  vexing  him ;  and  when 
he  perceived,  that  his  fire  was  cooled,  that  he  was  no  longer 
so  furious  and  violent,  and  wanted  only  to  move  forward, 
he  gave  him  the  rein,  and  spurring  him  with  great  vigor, 
animatedliim  with  his  voice  to  his  full  speed.  While  this 
was  doing,  Philip  and  his  whole  court  trembled  for  fear, 
and  did  not  once  open  their  lips.  But  when  the  prince, 
after  having  run  his  first  heat,  returned  with  joy  and  pride, 
at  his  having  broke  a  horse,  which  was  judged  absolutely 
ungovernable,  all  the  courtiers  endeavored  to  outvie  one 
another,  in  their  applauses  and  congratulations;  and  we 
are  told,  that  Philip  shed  tears  of  joy  on  the  occasion,  and 
embracing  Alexander  after  he  was  alighted,  and  kissing  his 
head,  he  said  to  him, ''  My  son,  seek  a  kingdom  more 
worthy  of  thee ;  for  Macedon  is  below  thy  merit." 

No  one  could  afterwards  mount  Bucephalus,  but  Alexan- 
der. Long  did  this  noble  animal  share  the  toils  and  dangers 
of  his  master ;  and  this  was  the  horse  that  Alexander  de- 
lighted to  honor.  Having  disappeared  in  the  country  of  the  . 
Usciiv  Alexander  issued  a  proclamation,  commanding  his 
horse  to  be  restored  ;  otherwise,  that  he  would  ravage  the 
*whole  country  with  fire  and  sword.  This  command  wasr  im- 
mediately obej'ed.  So  dear  was  Bucephalus  to  Alexander ; 
and  so  terrible  was  Alexander  to  the  Barbarians.  One  of 
the  cities  which  he  founded  in  India,  he  named  Bucepkalia.] 
Alexander  immediately  after  his  father's  death  ascended 
his  throne  ;  and  It  was  soon  perceived,  that  the  administra- 
tion of  the  government  would  lose  nothing  by  the  change. 
His  first  enterprise  was  against  the  barbarous  and  warlike 
nations,  that  lay  north  and  west  of  Macedon.  Wherever  he 
turned  his  face,  all  opposition  vanished  before  him.  On 
the  death  of  his  father,  many  powerful  and  independent 
tribes  of  Thrace  had  seized  the  opportunity,  expecting  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  inexperience  and  youth  of  his  son. 
But  Alexander,  although  he  was  now,  and  from  the  moment 
of  his  accession  to  the  throne,  preparing  for  the  invasion  of. 
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Persia,  determined  to  convince  them,  that  they  had  noth- 
ing to  hope  from  his  inexperience,  nor  to  expect  from  his 
negligence.  At  the  head  of  a  weli  appointed  army,  and 
with  generals,  whom  his  father  had  taught  the  art  of  war, 
he  penetrated  into  Thra'ce^  and  was  victorious  in  several 
sharp  encounters.  He  crossed  the  Danube,  and  displayed 
his  tri^imphant  standard  on  the  northern  banks  of  that  river. 
There  many  neighboring  nations,  struck  with  the  terror  of 
his  arms,  sent  hith  their  submission  in  the  humblest  terms. 

But  while  he  was  marching  and  conquering  in  the  wilds 
of  Europe,  a  report  was  spread  in  Greece,  that  he  had 
fallen  in  battle.  Whether  the  belief  of  this  wits  real  or 
pretended,  the  perfidious  Greeks,  though  they  had  just 
before  complimented  him  by  appointing  him  general  of 
Greece,  began  now  industriously  to  foment  a  war  with 
Macedon.  Athens,  Sparta,  and  particularly  Thebes  were  at 
the  head  of  this  attempt.  The  news  of  thi«  diversion 
reached  the  youthful  conqueror,  as  he  was  ready  to  return. 
In  eleven  days  he  was  seen  before  Thebes  ;  which  ancient 
and  venerable  city  he  bad  destined  to  utter  destruction.  He 
took  it  by  storm,  put  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and 
levelled  it  with  the  ground.  Thus  ended  the  city  of  Cad- 
mus, after  having  remained  one  of  the  heads  of  Greece  710 
Jrears. 

The  Greeks,  struck  with  dread  at  the  fate  of  Thebes^ 
sent  ambassadors  to  appease  the  resentment  of  Alexander^ 
and  to  congratulate  him  on  the  success  of  his  northern  ex^ 
pedition.  Never  did  the  character  of  a  nation  undergo  a 
greater  change,  than  that  of  Greece,  from  the  times  o£ 
Miltiades  to  those  of  Alexander.  They  now  were  as  low, 
as  they  had  been  exalted ;  as  feeble  as  they  had  been 
strong ;  and  as  mean  and  base,  as  they  had  been'  noble  and 
magnificent,  indeed,  so  rapid  was  their  declension,  that 
the  fortune  of  Alexander  was  to  them  rather  a  favor,  than 
a  scourge. 

But  nothing  could  exceed  the  decision  and  despatch  of 
his  counsels,  the  eilergy  of  his  preparations,  or  the  rapidity 
of  his  motions.  He  despised  all  slower  counsels,  all  delays, 
and  even  the  ustlal  precautions,  which  commonly  retard 
warlike  schemes.  His  father's  ablest  generals  were  as- 
tonished at  the  vigor  and  success,  with  which  he  eiEecuted 
the  boldest  plans.  One  reason  he  assigned  for  invading 
Persia,  was  a  pretended  suspicion,  that  their  emissaries 
tiad  been  concerned  in  the  murder  of  his  father ;  although 
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the  impartial  reader  of  history  cannot  avoid  a  suspicion  of  a 
very  different  nature. 

Alexander,  having  intrusted  his  domestic  concerns  (for 
such  now  were  those  of  Macedon  and  Greece)  to  Antipater, 
set  forward  on  his  Persian  expedition,  at  the  head  of  an 
army  consisting  of  5,000  horse  and  30,000  foot.  In  twenty 
days  he  arrived  at  the  Hellespont,  where  he  crossed  with- 
out opposition  into  Asia. 

With  80  small  an  army,  says  Quintus  Curtius,  it  is 
doubtful,  which  is  most  admirable,  the  boldness,  or  the 
success,  of  Alexander's  vast  enterprise.  His  army  was  truly 
a  veteran  army,  consisting  of  old  men,  who  had  fought  in 
the  earlier  wars  of  his  father  and  uncle.  His  soldiers  were 
grey  headed,  and  when  embodied,  they  resembled  the  ven- 
erable senate  of  some  ancient  republic.  Their  dependence 
was  not  on  the  swiftness  of  their  feet,  but  on^  the  strength 
of  their  arms. 

The  extensive  regions  of  the  Persian  empire  were  in- 
habited by  various  nations,  without  any  common  bond  of 
religion,  manners,  language,  or  government.  Their  capi- 
tal cities  were  dissolved  in  luxury ;  atid  their  provinces  had 
long  been  in  a  state  of  real  dismemberment,  for  want  of 
any  combining  system  of  policy,  either  civil  or  military. 
Murders,  treasons  and  assassinations  were  the  usual  steps  to 
the  throne ;  and,  when  seated  there,  the  monarch's  business 
was  little  better. 

Although  the  Persians  were  abundantly  forewarned  of 
Alexander's  intentions,  yet  they  suffered  him  to  advance 
into  their  dominions,  unmolested  either  by  sea  or  land.  In 
their  confusion  and  alarm,  which  every  day  strengthened  by 
intelligence  of  the  rapid  advances  of  the  Greeks,  the  advice 
of  their  ablest  counsellors  was  rejected,  either  through 
ignorance  or  envy.  The  most  skilful  generals  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Darius,  urged  the  utter  impolicy  ofrisking  a  general 
battle  with  Alexander,  whose  impetuous  valor,  now  enhan- 
ced by  the  necessity  of  conquering,  would  drive  him  into 
the  most  desperate  efforts.  It  was  therefore  advised  to  lay 
waste  the  wide  country  before  him,  and  tame  his  courage 
by  delays.  By  this  policy,  Fabius  afterwards  checked  the 
progress  of  Hannibal,  and  saved  Rome. 

But  the  foolish  and  haughty  satraps  of  Persia  rejected 
this  advice  with  disdain,  as  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  the 
empire  of  Cyrus,  especially,  as  it  came  from  Memnon,  the 
Rhodian,"  the   only   general,   however,  in  the   armies  of 
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Darius,  whose  opposition  appeared  at  all  formidable  to. 
Alexander.  This  great  man,  however,  was  ^oon  removed 
by  death ;  and  Darius  was  left  to  the  folly  and  perfidy  of 
men,  who  knew  no  language  but  that  of  flattery. 

The  river  Granicus  issues  from  Mount  Ida,  in  the  Lesser 
Phrygia,  and  falls  into  the  Propontis.  On  the  eastern  banks 
of  this  river,  the  Persian  commanders  assembled  their 
forces  with  the  utmost  expedition,  and  determined  to  resist 
the  shock  of  the  enemy  ;  and  from  this  place,  the  scout?  of 
Alexander  brought  him  the  desired  intelligence,  that  the 
Persians  were  assembled  in  considerable  force.  As  he 
approached  the  river,  he  perceived  the  Persian  army  on 
the  opposite  bank.  Determined  on  an  attack,  he  immedi- 
ately made  dispositions  for  crossing  the  river.  His  cavalry 
opened  to  the  right  and  left,  and  displayed  the  formidable 
Macedonian  phalanx  of  infantry,  divided  into  eight  sections, 
A  line  was  instautly  formed. 

While  these  arrangements  were  making,  Parmenio,  a  gen- 
eral as  celebrated  for  bravery  as  for  caution,  remonstrated 
against  crossing  the  river  in  such  dangerous  circumstances. 
The  channel,  though  fordable,  was  deep^  and.  rough,  the 
current  rapid,  and  the  bank  steep  and  rocky.  The  enemy 
stood  on  the  opposite  bank ;  and  the  river  must  be  forded, 
and  the  bank  ascended,  under  showers  of  arrows  and  darts. 
But  nothing  could  intimidate  Alexander.  He  leaped  upoa 
his  horse,  assumed  the  command  of  the  right  wing,  and  gave 
the  left  to  Parmenio*  As  he  dispersed  his  orders,  a  fearful 
silence  ensued,  and  both  armies  expected  the  onset.  In  :\ 
few  moments,  the  Macedonian  trumpet  was  heard  from  all 
the  line,  and  the  whole  was  seen  entering  the  river. 

As  they  reached  the  opposite  bank,  the  shock  was 
dreadful :  for  the  Persians,  who  fought  for  life  and  empire, 
received  them  with  the  most  obstinate  bravery.  Alexander 
was  conspicuous-by  the  brightness  of  his  armor,  the  terror 
of  his  voice,  the  astonishing  celerity  of  his  movements,  and 
the  victory  and  death  which  attended  his  arm.  He  infused 
his  spirit  into  his  army.  It  was  impossible  not  to  be  brave, 
where  he  was.  But  his  intrepidity  led  him  into  dangers, 
which  none  but  hims^elf  ever  seemed  destined  to  escape. 
His  spear  was  broken  in  his  hand  ;  his  helmet  saved  his  life 
from  the  stroke  of  a  battle  axe ;  and  the  brave  Clitus, 
whom  he  afterwards  murdered  in  the  fury  of  passion,  saved 
him  at  the  same  instant  from  the  stroke  of  a  scimitar,  which 
must  have  proved  fatal. 
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The  fortane  of  the  day  was  nearly  decided,  before  the  * 
phalanx  of  infantry  could  ascend  from  the  river.  Their 
dreadful  aspect  glittering  with  steel,  completed  the  victory  ; 
and  the  Persians  were  either  killed,  taken,  or  dispersed. 
Besides  that  this  battle  seeitied  to  presage  the  future  fortune 
of  the  war,  it  was  ruinous  to  the  cause  of  Darius,  who  here 
lost  several  of  his  ablest  commanders,  with  about  20,000 
men,  while,  incredible  to  relate,  Alexander  lost  only  30  or 
40. 

The  fortune  of  no  conqueror  is  better  known,  than  that 
of  Alexander.  His  only  impediment  in  the  subjugation  of 
the  Persians,  seemed  to  be  the  great  extent  of  their  terri- 
tories, and  the  distance  of  their  capitals  and  fortresses. 
Darius  Codomanus  displayed  little  else  in  the  course  of  this 
war,  which  was  to  pot  a  period  to  his  empire,  but  weakness, 
cowardice,  the  most  stupid  ignorance,  extreme  vanity,  aod 
a  total  incapacity  either  of  governing  a  kingdom,  or  of 
commanding  an  army. 

Between  the  battle  of  Granicus  and  that  of  Issus,  where 
Darius  commanded  in  person,  nothing  took  place  worthy  of 
insertion  in  this  compend.  In  general,  the  masterly  policy 
of  an  extensive,  plan  of  operations,  united  safety  with 
despatch,  and  crowned  every  movement  with  success, 
as  much  to  the  glory  of  the  invaders,  as  the  ruin  of  the 
invaded. 

The  defenceless  nations  of  the  Lesser  Asia,  sent  their 
ambassadors  in  throngs  to  deprecate  the  vengeance,  implore 
the  mercy,  or  court  the  alliance,  of  the  young  hero.  But 
he  moved  from  place  to  place  with  a  celerity,  which  almost 
denied  access  to  his  faint-hearted,  but  nimble-footed  sup- 
'■  pliants. 

Parmenio,  the  next  in  command  to  Alexander,  w^s 
despatched  on  various  excursions,  either  to  receive  submis- 
sions, or  to  reduce  such  strong  holds  as  might  dare  to  stand 
a  siege ;  but  the  king  of  Macedon  himself  held  a  more 
regular  line  of  march,  and  halted  at  the  great  cities.  When 
arrived  at  ancient  Troy,  he  performed  splendid  sacrifices 
and  honors  at  the  tomb  of  AchilliBs,  his  great  maternal 
progenitor.  It  is  allowed  by  all,  that  he  took  that  hero  for 
his  model.  So  enamored  was  he  of  the  character  and 
glory  of  Achilles,  that  he  constantly  carried  Homer's  Iliad 
in  his  pocket,  and  read  in  it  almost  every  day  and  hour. 

The  delays  of  the  Grecian  army  led  Darius  to  imagine, 
that  fear  kept  the  Greeks -at  a  distance. 
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To  give  the  j'oung  reader  a  view  of  the  character  of  the 
Persian  monarch  and  nation,  and  generally  of  the  imperial 
pomp  of  the  ancient  Asiatics,  we  shall  here  descend  to  a 
brief  detail  of  the  preparations  of  Darius,  and  particularly 
of  the  order  of  the  camps  and  movements,  which  we 
translate  and  abridge  fiom  Quintus  Curtius's  Life  of  Alex- 
ander. We  deem  this  apparent  disproportion  allowable, 
both  from  having  promised  it,  in  our  preface,  and  from  the 
vast  importance  of  the  events,  to  which  it  leads. 

Darius  Codomanus  may  be  compared  with  Louis  XVI.  of 
France.  If  the  term  innocent  or  inoffensive  is  applicable  to 
an  absolute  monarch,  they  were  both  among  the  most  inno- 
cent, inoffensive,  or  harmless  of  their  respective  dynasties. 
When  Darius  perceived,  at  a  distance,  the  gathering  storm, 
rising  from  Macedon,  he  sent  a  splendid  and  haughty 
deputation  to  Alexander,  in  which  he  declared  himself  to 
be  the  king  of  kings^  and  the  relation  of  the  gods,  and  that 
Alexander  was  his  servant.  This  commission  was  given  to 
the  satraps  of  the  empire,  with  orders  to  seize  the  madboy^ 
(for  so  he  termed  Alexander;)  to  whip  him  severely,  to 
clothe  him  in  mock  purple,  and  bring  him  bound  to  him ; 
moreover,  to  sink  his  ships,  in  which  he  had  crossed  the 
Hellespont,  and  to  send  his  army  in  chains,  into  exile,  to 
the  farther  shore  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  Persian  lords, 
entrusted  with  this  gentle  office,  assembled  what  they 
thought  a  sufficient  force,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Grani- 
cus,  where  they  intended  to  execute,  to  every  punctilio, 
the  orders  of  the  monarch  of  Asia.  They  found  it  no  easy 
task  to  seize  the  mad  boy. 

The  only  great  military  character  at  this  time  in  the 
service  of  Darius  was  Memnon,  the  Rhodian.  That  experi- 
enced soldier  comprehended,  at  once,  the  nature  and 
consequences  of  this  threatening  war;  and  advised  his 
master  to  the  only  expedient,  which  could  have  exhausted 
the  impetuous  fire  of  the  mad  hoy^  so  much  despised  at  the 
Persian  court.  Memnon's  advice,  together  with  its  rejec- 
tion, have  been  already  noticed ;  as  also  the  result  of  the 
affair  at  the  Granicus. 

The  loss  of  the  battle  and  so  great  a  part  of  the  army* 
of  Granicus,  for  the  first  time,  roused  the  king  of  Persia 
from  his  dreams  of  security,  and  opened  his  eyes  dn  the 
imperious  necessity  of  decisive  measures.     Without  loss  of 

•  Probably  aboot  one  tenth  part  of  the  Persian  army  fell  in  the 
l^attle  of  Granicus.— i?<f. 
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time,  he  endeavored  to  wield  and  concentrate  the  strength 
of  bis  empire,  on  an  emergency,  which  had  not  occurred, 
since  the  dajs  of-  Cyrus. 

The  regions  of  Asia  have  always  heen  populous;  and 
Darius  found  no  difficulty  in  assembling  an  army  answera* 
ble  to  the  dignity  of  the  king  of  kings.  He  assembled  his 
forces  on  the  plains  of  Babylon,  and,  determining  to  com- 
mand in  person,  made  his  dispositions  accordingly. 

According  to  an  ancient  custom  of  the  Persians,  he  began 
bis  march,  to  meet  the  enemy,  at  sun  rise,  and  in  the  fol* 
lowing  order.  Foremost,  went  the  magi,  supporting,  on 
altars  of  massy  silver,  what  the  Persians  call  the  sacred  and 
eternal  fire.  They  began  to  move  at  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet,  given  from  the  king^s  pavilion,  at  the  same  time 
chanting  a  hymn,  suitable  to  the  grand  occasion.  The 
magi  were  followed  by  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  youths, 
a  number  equal  to  the  days  of  the  year,  veiled  in  Tyriaa 
purple.  A  splendid  chariot,  sacred  to  Jove,  followed  these, 
drawn  by  white  horses  ;  and  then,  a  horse  of  wonderful 
size,  which  they  called  the  steed  of  the  sun.  Behind  these^ 
were  ten  chariots,  richly  embossed  with  silver  and  gold, 
which  were  followed  by  the  cavalry  of  twelve  nations, 
with  various  arms  and  ensigns.  A  corps  of  10,000  chosen 
warriors,  arrayed  in  the  most  superb  style  of  eastern  mag- 
nificence, covered  with  gold  and  gems,  whom  they  called 
the  immorial  band^  went  next ;  and  they  were  followed  by 
15,000  men,  denominated  the  king'^s  relations,  dressed  in  a 
style  of  the  most  costly  and  efieminate  luxury.  Next  to 
these,  went  a  band  called  the  Doryphori^  dressed  in  royal 
apparel ;  before  whOm  moved  the  superb  and  lofty  chariot 
of  the  king,  supported  on  each  hand  by  divine  emblems, 
emblazed  with  pearls  of  inestimable  value,  and  bearing  the 
images  of  Nmus  and  Belus,*  the  founders  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  with  a  golden  eagle. 

The  dress  of  the  king  was  distinguished  by  every  pos* 
sible  mark  of  the  most  luxurious  wealth,  the  most  gorgeous 
blaze  of  gems  and  gold.  Ten  thousand  spearmen  followed 
bis  chariot,  armed  with  silver  spears,  and  darts  of  glitter- 
ing gold.  On  his  right  hand  and  left,  about  200  of  his  fam- 
ily connexions  attended,  and  were  enclosed  in  a  body  of 

•  NiiBTod  was  the  founder  of  Babylon,  and  Asbar  of  Nineveh.    It 
18  possible,  that  Behts  might  be  another  name  for  Mmrod^  and 
J^imu  for  Ashur.^Ed. 
10 
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30,000  infantrj,  (be  king's  body-guards.  Behind  these,  at  n 
short  distance,  Sisjgambis  the  mother,  and  Statira  the  wife^ 
of  Darias,  rode  in  separate  ^chariots.  A  multitude  of 
women ;  in  short,  the  children  and  menials  and  pdlicet  of 
the  king,  came  next,  under  a  strong  guard ;  and  the  light 
armed,  even  a  multitude  of  nations,  brought  up  the  rear. 
/  It  is  said,  by  our  author,  that  one  day,  while  Darius  was 
'  viewing  this  immense  army,  he  turned  to  Charidemus,  a 
veteran  Greek,  who  had  fled  his  country,  from  hatred  and 
fear  of  Alexander,  and  asked  him,  whether  he  did  not  thinky 
that  even  the  sight  of  such  an  army  would  be  sufficient  to 
afErighten  Alexander  and  his  handful  of  Greeks  ?  Charide- 
mus, forgetful  of  regal  pride  and  vanity,  made  aasweiv 
<^  This  army,  so  superbly  equipped,  this  huge  mass  of  so 
many  nations,  drawn  together  from  all  the  east,  may  b^ 
terrible  to  nations,  Kke  themselves,  may  shine  in  purpl^ 
aad  gold,  may  glitter  in  arms  and  wealth,  so  as  to.  da:^<) 
the  eye,  and  exceed  conception.  But  the  Macedonia^ 
forces,  of  stern  visage  and  roughly  clad,  cover  the  impene** 
trable  strength  of  their  firm  battalions  with  shields  an4 
.  spears.  In  the  solid  column  of  their  infantry,  which 
.  they  call  the  phalanx  man  is  crowded  to  man,  and  arms 
to  arms.  They  learn  to  keep  rank,  and  to  follow  the 
standard  at  the  slightest  signal.  Whatever  is  comn^andedii 
they  all  hear.  Nor  are  the  soldiers  less  skilful  than  their 
officers,  to  halt,  to  wheel,  to  form  the  crescent,  to  display 
their  wing,  or  change  the  order  of  battle.  Think  not  that 
they  value  gold  and  silver.  Virtuous  poverty  is  the  mistress 
of  their  discipline.  When  weary,  the  earth  is  their  bed ; 
by  whatever  food  that  comes  to  hand  they  answer  the  caUa 
of  hunger ;  and  their  repose  is  shorter  than  the  night.  And 
cau  we  think,  that  these  Thessalian,  Acamanian  and^toliao 
borsemA,  a  band  invincible  in  war,  clad  in  glittering  steely 
can  be  vanquished  by  slings,  and  spears  of  wood  ?  No.  Yoa 
need  troops  like  them,  to  contend  successfully  with  then^ 
From  that  land,  which  gave  them  birth,  auxiliaries  roust  be 
sought  Would  yoU|  therefore,  hope  to  Tanquish  Alexander^ 
strip  off  the  gold  and  silver  with  which  your  army  is  adori^ 
ed,  and  hire  soldiers,  like  faif^  who  can  defend  your  coun- 
try." 

Darius,  though  naturally  of  a  mild  and  gentle  temper^ 
yet  now  agitated  by  fear  and  jealousy,  and  of  coarse,  be- 
come cowardly  and  cruel,  in  a  rage  at  remarks  so  just,  and 
advice  so  pungent, 'ordered  the  unfortunate  Charidemus  to 
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be  instantly  beheaded  ;  and  it  was  accordioglj  done.  Like 
all  other  rash  and  foolish  spirits,  he  perpetrated  in  haste,  an 
atrocity,  which  he  conid  not  retrieve  by  lasting  and  bitter 
remorse. 

The  Persian  king,  soon  after,  set  forward  with  this  rail 
cavalcade,  probably  of  near  a  million  of  souls,  in  qnest  of 
the  hardy  band  of  Greeks,  who  dispersed,  captivated,  or  slew, 
«U  who  came  in  their  way.  How  difierent  his  army,  and 
liis  whole  conduct  from  those  of  the  great  Cyras,  when  he 
marched  from  the  same  countries  to  encounter  Croesus, 
king  of  Lydia  !  and  how  different  in  the  result ! 

The  death  of  Memnon,  the  only  general  of  Darius,  for 
whose  military  talents  Alexander  bad  the  least  respect,  gave 
confidence  to  the  Greeks,  and  struck  a  deadly  damp  to  the 
hope  and  courage  of  the  Persian  monarch.  Although 
Memnon's  advice  had  been  slighted,  merely  to  gratify  the 
Tain-glorious  pride  of  his  haughty  rivals,  yet  his  loss  was 
felt  and  deplored ;  and  Darius  perceived  himself  surround- 
ed by  the  ministers  of  his  pride  and  folly,  from  whom  he 
bad  little  to  expect,  but  stupidi^,  treachery  and  cowardice. 

At  the  head  of  this  unwieldy  mass  of  people,  Darius 
moved  from  the  plains  of  Asia,  northward,  toward  th$ 
mountains  of  Syria,  in  quest  of  a  handful  of  Greeks,  whom 
still  he  affected  to  -despise.  And  well  he  might  have 
despised  them,  had  'he  not  been  a  stranger  to  the  art  of 
war,  as  well  as  to  the  proper  use  of  his  own  resources.  An 
attention  to  the  advice  of  Charidemus,  might  have  saved 
him.  By  a  little  augmentation  of  his  Grecian  auxiliaries, 
he  might  have  easily  opposed  to  Alexander,  a  number  of 
Oreeks  equal  to  the  Macedonian  army ;  as  he  had  already 
in  his  army,  a  powerful  body  of  Greeks,  who  constituted 
his  most  efficient  force.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
gratifying  to  the  Athenians,  Lacedemonians,  and,  indeed,  to 
ail  the  peninsula^  than  the  fall  of  Alexander,  from  whose 
triumphs,  they  expected  nothing  but  chains. 

Had  they  seen  a  power  in  the  field  able  to  resist  the 
conqueror,  or  even  to  protract  the  war,  they  would  have 
lent  their  aid.  But  the  counsellors  of  Darius  were  unable 
Co  form  any  regular  plan.  Inflated  with  the  empty  name 
of  the  empire  of  Cyrus^  from  which  the  spirit  and  genius 
of  Cyrus  had  long  since  departed,  they  dictated  nothing  but 
rashness  and  folly.  T^hey  even  counselled  Darius  to  put 
the  Grecian  troops  to  the  sword,  for  fear  they  might  prove 
treacherous,  and  desert  his  standard  in  the  day  of  battle. 
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la  ti^e  line  of  Alexander's  march,  an  entrance  into  Ciiicia 
was  commanded  by  a  pass  over  a  mountalo,  where  a  verj 
few  men  might  have  stopped  the  progress  of  a  powerful 
army.  This  paas  was  commanded  by  Arsames,  governor  of 
Ciiicia.  Instead  of  defending  it,  on  the  approach  of  Alex* 
ander,  the  dastardly  Persians  fled,  before  the  Greeks  came 
in  sight. 

Alexander,  when  he  gained  the  height,  expressed  aston- 
ishment at  his  good  fortune ;  nor  could  he  but  perceive^ 
that  such  an  advantage,  so  readily  abandoned  by  the  Per- 
sians, gave  a  sure  indication  of  his  future  success.  Yet,  in 
passing  these  mountains,  he  kept  continually  before  his 
army,  bands  of  light  armed  Thracians,  who  might  secure 
him  from  ambuscade  and  surprise. 

Tarsus,  afterward  the  birth-place  of  the  apostle  Paul,  a 
principal  city  of  Ciiicia,  had  been  set  on  fire  by  the  Per- 
sians, in  order  to  plunder  it ;  but  the  city  was  saved  by  the 
timely  arrival  of  Parmeoio.  The  ablest  counsellors  <^ 
Darius  urged  him  to  return  to  the  extensive  plains  of  Meso- 
potamia, where  his  innumerable  forces  might  act  to  advan- 
tage ;  or  at  least,  that  his  army  should  be  divided,  and  led 
on  to  encounter  the  Greeks  at  different  times  and  places. 

Darias  was  especially  induced  to  reject  this  salutary 
advice,  by  intelligence  that  Alexander  was  dangerously 
sick.  He  therefore  hastened  his  march,  and  came  up  with 
Alexander,  at  the  bay  of  Issus.  Yet  when  it  was  ascertained^ 
that  the  Macedonian  army  was  near  and  approaching,  Darius 
was  greatly  surprised  and  disappointed.  He  had  entertain- 
ed a  vain  confidence,  that  the  Greeks  would  retire  at  his 
approach,  and  not  dare  to  hazard  a  battle  with  an  army  like 
his. '  indeed,  had  he  possessed  the  talents  of  Alexander,  the 
army  of  the  latter  would  not  have  sufficed  his  innumerable 
host  for  handfuls. 

Darius  gave  the  command  of  his  right  wing  to  Nabar- 
zanes,  to  which  he  added  light  troops,  composed  of  slingers 
and  archers,  to  the  amount  of  20,000.  In  the  centre  of  this 
wing,  Thymodes  was  placed  at  the  head  of  20,000  Greeks, 
a  power  of  itself  sufficient  to  cope  with  the  Macedonian 
phalanx.  It  was  indeed  the  flower  and  strength  of  his 
army.  The  left  wing  was  commanded  by  Aristodemus,  a 
Thessalian,  with  20,000  infantry.  To  these  he  added  the 
most  warlike  bands  of  the  allied  nations.  In  this  wing,  the 
king  himself  foQght,  with  3000  chosen  cavalry,  his  body 
guards,  sustained  by  40,000  infantry.    Near  these,  were 
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Ya&^d  the  Hjrcaflian  and  Median  hone,  a  powerful  body 
of  cavalry  ;  and  finally^  many  thousands  of  auxiliary  forces. 
In  front  of  this  array,  sin  thousand  sllngeni  and  archers 
moved  forward  to  commence  the  battle. 

The  place  for  the  battle  was  most  unfortunate  for  Darius. 
A  narrow,  irregular  plain,  limited  on  one  side  by  the  sea, 
and  on  the  others  by  mountains  and  declivities,  enabled 
Alexander  to  display  as  wide  a  front  as  Darius,  and  gave  a 
peculiar  advantage  to  the  Greeks^  accustomed  to  manceuvre 
among  hills  and  mountains. 

Alexander  drew  up  his  powerful  phalanx  in  front.  The 
eommand  of  his  right  wing  he  gave  to  Nicanor,  the  son  of 
Parmcnio.  JN'ext  to  him,  stood  Coenos,  Perdiccas,  Ptolemy, 
Meleager  and  Amyntas ;  each  one  destined  to  a  particular 
command.  The  left  wing,  which  extended  to  the  sea  shore, 
was  commanded  by  Parmenio,  with  Craterus,  subject  to  his 
orders.  The  cavalry  were  arranged  on  each  wing ;  the 
Macedonian  and  Thessalian  on  the  rights  and  the  Pelopon* 
nesian  on  the  left  And  before  all,  as  was  usual,  light 
armed  troops,  archers  and  slingers  were  stationej}. 

When  the  armies  now  stood  in  open  view  of  each  other, 
Alexander  passed  before  the  front  of  his  formidable  line, 
addressing  his  officers  and  soldiers,  man  by  ma/i.  He 
encouraged  them  to  the  contest,  from  motives  of  safety, 
interest  and  glory.  He  reminded  them  of  a  series  of  vic- 
tories gained,  wben  victory  was  far  le&  necessary^  but  ne ver^ 
when  it  would  be  more  glorious. 

The  conflict  for  a  while,  was  severe  and  dreadful.  Darius 
did  every  thing  he  could,  to  sustain  his  falling  throne, 
indeed,  the  Greeks  in  his  army  fought  with  great  bravery ; 
and  in  discipline,  were  little  pferior  to  the  Macedonians. 
Had  their  numbers  been  equal,  they  might  have  influenced 
the  fortune  of  the  day.  But  an  immense  rout  and  confbaioa 
soon  took  place  in  the  Persian  army ;  and  when  the  Greeks 
saw  themselves  contending  alone  against  a  superior  force, 
such  as  were  not  diain,  either  surrendered,  or  fled  in  des- 
pair. Darius  soon  perceiving  all  was  lost,  with  some  diffi* 
culty,  effected  his  escape. 

In  the  camp  of  Darius,  was  found  considerable  treasure ; 
but  what  was  mos^t  inestimable  to  Alexander,  was  the  family 
of  the  unfortunate  Darius.  Among  other  royal  personages, 
were  taken  Sisygambis,  the  mother  of  Darius,  fais  children, 
and  his  ^een,  the  beautiful  and  celebrated  Statira,  con- 
sidered arone  of  the  finest  women  of  antiquity.  The 
10* 
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ardent  and  youthful  conqueror,  on  this  occasion,  di6|^ayed 
the  highest  sensibility  and  honor  of  a  soldier  and  a  hero. 
And  his  behavior  to  those  noble  captiveS)  may  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  great  Cyrus  before,  and  of  Scipio 
afterward  on  occasions  nearly  similar.  He  treated  them 
with  the  respect  and  deference,  due  to  the  elevated  rank 
of  their  more  fortunate  days;  and  strove  by  commise* 
ration,  pity  and  tenderness,  to  mitigate  the  severities  of 
their  hard  fortune.  Indeed,  his  l^art,  subdued  by  the 
resistless  charms  of  virtue,  innocence  and  beauty,  of  a 
conqueror  made  him  a  captive  in  his  turn.  He  after- 
wards married  Statira,*  and  made  her  a  second  time  queen, 
not  of  Persia  only,  but  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Gurope.  Her 
second  elevation,  however,  was  soon  terminated  by  a  destiny, 
more  severe  and  dreadful.  On  the  death  of  Alexander,  she 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  cruelty  and  ambition  of  those  blood- 
thirsty harpies,  whose  first  care  was  to  exterminate  the 
family  of  Alexander. 

In  a  former  chapter,  we  have  spoken  of  the  siege  of 
Tyre  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  taking  of  that  celebrated 
city  by  Alexander,  was  not  one  of  his  least  brilliant  exploits. 
Although  conquered  and  humbled  by  the  Assyrians,  that 
queen  of  commercial  cities  had  regained  her  former  8plen-> 
dor,  and  had  forgotten  her  ancient  fall  and  degradation. 
The  Tyrians,  having  sent  ambassadors  to  Alexander,  de- 
sired to  know  his  pleasure,  and  declared  their  submisdon 
to  his  will.  But  when  they  were  informed,  that  he  intend- 
ed paying  them  a  visit,  they,  with  equal  modesty  and  firm- 
ness, sent  him  word,  that  although  they  were  disposed  to 
do  homage  to  his  will,  yet,  as  they  were  an  independent 
state,  they  could  neither  admit  him,  nor  the  Persians  to  make 
their  city  a  part  in  ^the  war.  This  was  enough  for  that 
ambitious  conquerer.  *  He  instantly  determined  to  try  their 
strength.  Tyre  was  probably  the  strongest  city  in  Western 
Asia. 

This  great  city  was  separated  from  the  shore,  by  a  nar- 
row strait  of  lialf  a  mile  in  width.  Its  walls  were  a  hundred 
feet  in  height,  and  eighteen  miles  incireult  its  provisions 
and  naval  and  military  stores  were  very  great.  As  Alexan- 
der had  little  hope  of  taking  the  city  but  by  laud,  he  con- 
structed a  mole  across  the  frith.    This  was  done  with  vast 

•  The  Statira  whom  Alexan<3er  married,  was  probably  (fie  daugh- 
ter of  Darius,  and  not  hi^  queen ;  though  her  name  alio  I|k«  Stath-a* 
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labor  and  danger  lo  the  Greeks;  and  was  do  sooner 
done,  than  burnt  by  the  Tyrians.  In  this  inveterate  siege, 
whi^h  lasted  seven  months,  every  expedient  of  force  and 
art  was  employed  on  both  sides;  and  it  may  be  safely 
said,  that  no  city  was  ever  attacked  with  greater  vigor,  or 
defended  with  more  resolute  bravery.  But  what  could 
resist  the  genius  of  Alexander?  The  city  at  length  was 
taken,  and  so  far  destroyed,  as  never  again  to  recover  its 
former  splendor.  The  subjection  of  Phoenicia  followed 
the  reduction  of  Tyre ;  and,  if  we  except  the  brave  resis- 
tance of  the  fortress  of  Gaza,  Alexander  met  with  little 
more  resistance,  till  he  arrived  in  Egypt  There  he  laid 
the  foundations  of  a  city,  which  was  to  bear  his  name. 
Alexandria,  in  twenty  years,  became  one  of  the  principal 
cities  of  the  East. 

The  unhappy  Darius  was  unable  to  repel  foreign  invasion. 
His  hand  was  never  formed  to  hold  with  steadiness,  strength 
and  dignity,  the  reins  of  empire. 

Escaped  from  the  battle  of  Issus,  he  hastened  back  to  the 
seat  of  his  empire ;  and,  as  soon  as  possible,  and  with  no 
great  difficulty,  assembled  a  numerous  army.  Could  the 
spirit  and  genius  of  the  gre^t  Cyrus,  have  actuated  him  for 
but  a  few  months,  the  declining  fortune  of  his  kingdom 
would  have  assumed  a  different  aspect. 

We  can  say  little  more  in  this  place,  than  that  the  Mace<^ 
donian  conqueror  subdued  Egypt  and  Persia,*  and  even 

•  The  battle  of  GangameJa  and  the  fate  of  Darius  appear  to  be 
deserFiiig  of  notice,  even  in  a  compend. 

After  Alexander  had  conquered  Egypt,  he  returned  to  Phoenicia. 
He  iipent  some  time  at  Tyre  to  settle  his  affairs  in  that  region.  la 
the  mean  time,  the  king  of  Persia  had  three  times  solicited  peace 
of  Alexander;  but  in  vain.  Alexander  \jould  not  listen  to  any 
overtures  for  peace,  but  upon  condition,  That  Darius  would  yield 
to  him  the  whole  empire.  This,  Darius  was  unwilling  to  do.  He 
therefore  applied  himself  to  make  preparations  for  another  battle. 
Accordingly,  he  collected  at  Babylon,  a  vast  army  of  more  than 
half  a  million  soldiers,  and  taking  the  field,  hie  marched  toward 
Niueveh.  Alexander  bad  already  taken  the  field  with  an  army 
of  about  fifty  thousand,  and  baring  passed  the  Euphrates  at 
Tbapsacus,  was  in  quest  of  the  enemy,  whom  be  had  the  happiness 
to  find  beyond  the  Tigris,  at  a  small  village  called  Gaugamela, 
not  many  miles  from  Nineveh.  At  this  village,  a  tremendous  battle 
was  fought,  in  which  forty  thousand  Persian*  were  slain,  and  only 
fiT«  hundred  Macedonians.  Thb  battle  was  decisive  against  the 
Persians.  It  decided  the  fate  of  Darius,  and  transferred  the  empire 
to  Alexander.    This  battle  is  generally  called  the  battle  of  Arbela  y 
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penetrated  far  into  India.  His  conquests  comprehended 
the  most  enlightened  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the 
fairest  portion  of  the  habitable  globe.  After  his  return 
from  the  ea^t,  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  establish- 
ment of  order  and  regular  government  throaghont  his 
extensive  empire.  In  matters  of  this  nature,  he  showed  no 
less  capacity,  than  he  had  done  at  the  head  of  his  armies. 
But  here  his  designs  were  never  carried  into  effect.  While 
planning  the  future  prosperity  of  his  empire — while  re- 
ceiving embassies  from  all  quarters  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
even  before  he  had  time  to  realize  to  what  an  elevated 
height  of  honor,  glory  and  dominion  he  had  arisen,  he  was 
seized  with  a  raging  fever  at  Babylon,  which  terminated 
his  life  in  the  33d  year  of  his  age,  and  the  13th  of  his 
reign. 

How  sudden  and  how  awful  the  change  from  the  summit  of 
earthly  glory  to  the  dreary  and  silent  tomb  !  No  conqueror 
was  ever  more  fortunate  than  he  ;  no  hero  more  brave ;  no 
monarch  more  splendid.  For  thirteen  years,  his  life  was  a 
rapid  series  of  successes,  victories,  conquests  and  triumphs. 
But  death  in  an  unexpected,  untimely  hour,  closed  the 
scene. 

Alexander  was  said  to  be  <^  low  stature,  and  not  well 
formed;  yet  in  genius,  vigor,  activity  and  elevation   of 

because  Arbela  was  the  nearest  town  of  any  considerable  note, 
being  about  twelve  miles  distant  from  Gaugamela.  The  battle  of 
Oangafflela  was  fought  in  Oct.  331  years  B.  C.  and  almost  exactly 
two  years  after  the  battle  of  Issus.  After  bis  defeat  at  Gaugamela, 
the  wretched  Darius  fled  to  Ecbatana  in  Media,  where  be  was  suf- 
fered to  remain  unmolested  till  the  ensuing  spring.  In  the  mean 
time,  Alexander,  having  settled  his  affairs  in  Persia  and  burnt  Perse* 
polls,  the  ancient  capital,  pursued  after  Darius.  Upon  intelligence 
of  this,  Darius  exerted  hi|  utmost  efforts  to  make  his  escape.  While 
with  the  little  army,  which  he  had  collected,  he  was  flying  before' 
Alexander's,  his  protectors  became  his  enemies.  By  two  traitors, 
Bessus,  governor  of  Bactria,  and  Nabarzanes,  another  noble  Persian, 
he  was  cruelly  seized,  bound,  confined  in  a  close  carriage,  and  in  this 
manner  carried  for  several  days.  When  Alexander  drew  near, 
Darius  was  most  inhumanly  stabbed  in  several  places,  and  left 
weltering  in  his  blood.  He  soon  expired,  and  Alexander  arriving 
immediately  after,  wept  to  behold  the  horrid  spectacle.  Casting 
bis  cloak  over  the  mangled  body,  he  commanded,  that  being  wrapped 
in  this,  it  should  be  sent  to  the  near  relatives  of  Darius,  at  Susa  ; 
though  being  murdered  in  Bactria,  the  distance  was  probably  100& 
miles.  To  that  city,  the  royal  corpse  was  sent,  where  it  was  honored 
with  a  magnificent  funeral  by  the  order  and  at  the  expense  of  Alex- 
ander,—£(f. 
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mind,  he  was  probably  never  excelled.  His  father,  whose 
administration,  Dr.  Gillies  justly  observes,  was  the  first,  of 
which  we  have  a  regular  account  in  history,  certainly  was 
one  of  tbe  greatest  of  men  and  of  princes ;  yet  for  bold- 
ness, decision,  rapidity  and  grandeur  of  mind,  he  cannot  be 
compared  with  hirson.  To  judge  of  the  justness,  of  the 
grounds  of  Alexander's  leading  enterprises,  would  be  unsafe 
at  this  distance  of  time.  He  certainly  had  many  provoca- 
tions to  invade  Greece  and  Persia.  He  was  guilty  of  out- 
rageous acts  of  barbarity,  when  provocations  arose,  during 
bis  paroxysms  of  wine  and  passion ;  which  certainly  occurred 
so  often,  as  to  throw  a  shade  over  his  general  character. 
But  i(  those  acts  impaired  the  lustre  of  lus  fame,  they  no 
less  destroyed  his  happiness ;  for  they  were  generally  fol- 
lowed by  the  keenest  remorse  and  self-condemnation. 

His  burning  the  palace  of  Persepolis,  at  the  instigation 
of  Thais,  if  the  story  deserves  full  credit,  though  pretended 
as  a  retaliation  upon  Xerxes  for  burning  Athens,  admits  of 
no  apology ;  while,  on  ihe  other  hand,  the  death  of  Clitus, 
as  related  by  great  authorities,  has  many  palliations.  Clitus 
had  loaded  Alexander  with  the  most  abusive  and  reiterated 
insults.  They  were  both  in  the  heat  of  wine  and  passion ; 
and  the  m<march,  after  being  insulted  for  some  time,  ordered 
Cliti»  to  be  carried  out  of  his  presence.  Clitus  after  this^, 
came  back  and  renewed  the  attack.  Upon  this  the  king 
stabbed  him ;  but  was  so  instantly  struck  with  remorse,  that 
he  would  have  killed  himself  with  the  same  weapon,  had 
he  not  been  restrained  by  the  company  present. 

If  according  to  Cicero,  the  knowledge  of  war,  personal 
authority,  bravery  and  good  fortune,  are  essential  to  the 
character  of  the  great  commander,  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  Alexander  was  second  to  none.  Hannibal 
seemed  wanting  only  in  the  last  article.  He  had  great 
^ill,  bravery  and  authority.  His  misfortune  was,  that  his 
countrymen  were  corrupt,  and  the  government,  under  which 
he  acted,  extremely  bad. 

Had  Alexander  enjoyed  a  long  reign,  he  wovld  probably 
have  introduced  a  form  of  government,  adapted  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  countries  he  had  conquered.  But 
before  these  salutary  objects  could  be  accomplished,  even 
before  he  had  organized  a  combining  system  of  policy,  or 
determined  on  a  successor,  he  was  called  from  the  great 
theatre  of  human  life,  on  which,  while  he  remained,  no 
mortal  ever  made  a  greater  figure, 
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CHAPTER  X. 
MACEDON. 

ALEXAITDER^S    EMFZKS,  FROM  HIS    IN£ATH    TUX    ITS  StrBJUOATIOir 
BY   THE  ROMINS. 

THE  death  of  Alexander  which  took  place  324  yeam 
before  Christ^/bccasioDed  changes  and  wars  in  all  parts  of 
his  extensive^  conqaests.  )Hi8  dominioDS  were  divided 
among  four  of  his  great  pfficers,  viz.  Cassander,  Ljsimachus, 
Ptolemy  and  Selencus.)  Cassander  shared  Macedon  and 
Greece; — Lysimachus,  Thrace  and  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Hellespont  and  Bosphoras — Ptolemy  had  Egypt, 
Lybia,  Arabia,  Syria  and  Palestine  ;  and  Seleucos  had  Chal- 
dea,  Persia  and  the  East.* 

The  century  sacceeding  the  death  of  Alexander,  forma, 
perhaps,  the  most  uninteresting  period  of  ancknf  history. 
/The  successors  pf  the  great  conqueror  were  ambitions 
without  abilities ;  and,  instead  of  power  and  policy,  they 
displayed  little  else  but  treachery, ^perfidy  and  cruelty.^*  The 
whole  empire  was  agitated  by  vain  struggles,  wars  ill-con* 
ducted,  and  conspiracies  remarkable  for  nothing  but  weak- 
ness, folly  and  barbarity.  Such  scenes  were  exhibited  in 
Babylon^  such,  in  Persia ;  such,  in  Macedon ;  and  such,  in 
Greece.  The  nations  east  of  Persia  soon  returned  to  their 
former  state ;  and  felt  the  shock  of  Alexander's  conquest, 
only  as  a  wave  separated  for  a  moment  by  the  course  of  the 
ship,  that  passes  through  it  Indeed,  Persia  itself  had  little 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  that  event,  except  what 
indelible  marks  the  cpurse  of  war  had  left  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  several  of  her  noblest  cities  and  greatest  families* 

Alexander  had  united  himself  to  the  royal  family  of 
Darius,  by  marriage.  Of  course  that  family,  as  soon  as  he 
was  dead,  fell  a  prey  to  the  merciless  rage  of  jealousy  and 
ambition ;  not  even  excepting  his  beauteous  queen  Statira, 
as  already  noticed.  So  that  his  posterity  shared  none  of 
his  glory,  or  good  fortune. 

Babylon  and  its  vincinity  felt  longer  and  more  deeply  the 
effects  of  this  conquest ;  only,  however,  to  complete  its  ruin 
and  extinction,  by  the  building  of  Seleucia  on  the  banks  of 

*  This  dirision  did  not  take  place  till  after  the  lapse  of  several 
year?!  peculiarly  marked  with  wars,  aad  crioieoned  with  blood.— £d. 
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the  Tigris/  The  states  of  l^reece  held  on  their  course  of 
degradation,  rapidly  declining  from  their  former  glory,  till, 
together  with  their  liberty,  virtue,  public  spirit  and  genius, 
their  prosperity,  happiness  and  national  existence  departed* 
But  in  Macedon,  Syria  and  Egypt,  there  arose  establish- 
ments, which  make  some  figure  in  history.    } 

It  has  been  already  noticed,  that,  in  the-^vision  of  the 
empire,  Cassander,  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  shared 
Macedon  and  Greece.  This  man  had  little  more  talents, 
than  were  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  perpctr^ite  the  black- 
est crimes  and  the  most  atrocious  yillanies^He  seems  to 
have  been  designed  as  the  instrument  of  Providence  for 
the  destruction  of  Alexander's  family.  ^He  is  even  suspect- 
ed, and  that  upon  {)robable  grounds,<^of  having  poisoned 
Alexander  himself.  )AAer  he  had  reigned  in  Macedon 
nearljT  twenty  yeaw,'  and,  with  cruel  ingratitude,  imbrued 
his  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  children  and  friends  of  his 
benefactor,  and  had  experienced  various  fortune  in  the 
wars  which  his  competitors  ware  carrying  on,  he  died,  and 
left  three  sons  to  contest  for  his  kingdom.  After  various 
murders  and  the  most  horrid  parricide,  the  sons  of  Cassan- 
der, whose  mother  Thessalonice,  was  the  sister  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  were  destroyed,  and  the  kingdom  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Demetrius,  another  of  the  competitors  for  the 
empire,  who  reigned  seven  years.  And  it  is  remarkable, 
that  this  revolution  completed  the  extirpation  of  the  family 
of  Piulip,  king  of  Macedon. 

Sotfthenes  a  Macedonian  succeeded  Demetrius.  But  his 
reign  was  short ;  and  Antigonus  was  elevated  to  the  throne, 
in  the  year  276  before  the  Christian  era.  The  kings  of 
E^pt  and  Syria  acknowledging  the  right  of  Antigonus  to 
the  kingdom  of  Macedon,  it  remained  in  his  family  for 
several  successive  reigns,  till  Perseus,  the  last  of  that  race, 
was  conquered  by  Paulus,  <£milus,  the  Roman  consul,  and 
Macedon  became  a  province  of  the  Roman  Empire,  about  a 
century  before  Christ. 

To  speak  particularly  of  the  characters  and  exploits  of 
those  princes,  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  would  afford  as 
little  pleasure  as  profit  to  the  reader;  who,  from  the 
specimens  given,  may  form  some  judgment  of  the  rest. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  period  of  history  but  little  known ;  and 
what  is  known  of  it,  is  extremely  disgusting. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Egypt, 
it  will  he  proper  to  observe,  however,  that  this  period  ii 
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adorned  with  one  great  character.  Pyrrhus  was  the  lineal 
descendant  of  Achilles,  the  famous  leader  of  the  Myrmidons 
in  the  Trojan  war.  Being  very  early  in  life  forced  to 
abandon  Epirus,  his  paternal  inheritance,  to  Neoptolemus, 
a  usarper,  he  followed  the  standard  of  some  of  the  compet- 
itors, who  fought  for  Alexander's  empire,  till  at  length,  he 
was  delivered  over  to  Ptolemy  Soter,  king  of  Egypt,  at  a 
hostage.  His  bravery  and  good  conduct  soon  gained  him 
the  affection  of  that  monarch,  who  rewarded  his  merits 
with  the  hand  of  Antigone  ia  marriage,  the  daughter  of 
Berenice,  his  favorite  queen  ;  and  furnished  him  with  an 
army  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his  kingdom.  This  illitt* 
trious  prince  soon  appreciated  the  value  of  these  advan- 
tages, by  the  complete  recovery  of  all  his  dominions.  His 
coarse  was  marked  with  a  series  of  great  and  noble  actions. 
In  Asia,  he  met  no  equal ;  and  wherever  he  turned  his 
arms,  victory  attended  him.  His  elevation  took  place 
about  297  years  before  Christ. 

Pyrrhus,  however,  was  unable  to  resist  the  rising  fortune 
of  Rome.  Unhappily  for  him,  he  entered  Italy,  where  he 
was  repulsed  by  a  nation  of  heroes,  who  united  the  bravery 
of  Leonidas  to  the  uncorrupted  virtues  of  Aristides.  Hiid 
i^yrrhus  made  Greece  and  Asia  the  scene  of  his  operalidkls, 
he  might  either  have  avoided  a  collision  with  the  Romans, 
or  at  least,  might  for  a  while,  have  checked  their  growing 
power.  It  is  thought  by  some,  that  had  Alexander  himself 
entered  Italy,  he  would  have  met  the  fate  of  Pyrrhus. 
But  Pyrrhus  experienced  the  fortune  of  war.  He  is  allow- 
ed by  all  historians  to  have  been  the  greatest  commander 
of  his  time,  and  by  some,  to  have  been  second  to  none  bat 
Alexander.  His  invasion  of  Italy  will  be  noticed  in  our 
view  of  the  Roman  history. 

From  Macedon,  let  us  proceed  to  notice  the  kingdom  of 
Syria.  This  country  lies  at  the  east  end  or  head  of  the 
Mediterranean,  but  separated  from  it  by  what  was  anciently 
called  Phoenicia,  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  which  lies  along 
the  eastern  shores  of  that  sea,  the  chief  cities  of  which 
were  Tyre  and  Sidon.  North  of  Syria  lay  Cappadocia  and 
some  other  provinces ;  east,  lay  Mesopotamia ;  and  south, 
Arabia  and  the  deserts.  Syria  was  also  divided  into  Upper 
and  Lower;  a  distinction  which  will  be  of  little  use  in  this 
compend. 

Trtiirteen  years  afler  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  before  Christ  312,  Seleucus,  afHer  various  revolutions, 
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ibQtid  himself  abfe  te  establish  his  aulbority.in  Syria,  ovec 
which  "he  reigned  for  33  years.  He  was  perpetually 
engaged  ID  the  competiticms and  ingld^ioiis  wars  of  histitDe^ 
withoat  perfori»i<Dg  any  thing  particularly  worthy  of  notice.* 
It  has  been  already  remarked  that  Chaldea,  Persia  and  th« 
East  fell  to  him,  in  the  division  of  the  empire.  In  those 
Immense  provinces,  to  govern  which  required  the  genius  of 
Cyrus  or  Alexander,  Seieucus  was  not  wholly  inactive.  He 
endeavored  to  complete  the  conquest  of  those  countrieSf 
«nd  even  invaded  India,  but  with  little  effect  Instead  of 
eootinmng  in  the  purpose  of  Alexander,  to  make  Babylon 
the  seat  of  his  empire,  he  built  the  city  of  Seleucia,  upon 
the  rigris,  about  forty  miles  from  Babylon ;  which  already 
accelerated  the  decline  of  the  latter,  now  dismantled,  to 
adorn  and  replenish  the  new  city.  Its  final  abandonment 
iK>on  took  place. 

Either  by  accident  or  design,  the  city  of  Seleucia  ob- 
tained the  name  of  New  Babylon,  which  name  'having 
not  always  been  distinguished  from  that  of  the  old  city, 
abundance  of  confusion  has  been  intij^duced  into  ancient 
history,  and  many  historians  have  been  Ted  very  erroneously 
to  affirm,  that  ancient  Babylon  stood  on  the  river  Tigris. 

Seleucos,  having  reigned  33  years,  was  treacherouslj 
nrardered  by  Ptolemy  Ce^aunus,  or  the  Thunderer,  as  he 
seems  foolishly  to  have  been  surnamed  ;  who  thereby,  for 
a  short  time  obtained  the  government  of  Macedon.  But  he 
was  vanquished  and  slain  by  the  Gauls — a  fate  he  justlj 
merited. 

Seleucns  was  succeeded  in  his  throne  and  dominions  by 
bis  son  Anttochus,  who  made  Antioch  the  seat  of  his  empire* 
This  city  was  for  many  ages,  says  I)r.  Prideaux,  the  C^ueeQ 
of  the  East.  /It  was  built  by  Seleucus,  and  stood  on  the' 
river  Oronte^  in  Upper  Syria.  ^;The  Syrian  kings  reigned 
here ;  and  here  afterwards,  the  Homan  governors  resided  » 
aad  after  the  introduction  of  Christiamty,  it  long  remained 

*  This  is  by  no  means  doing  justice  to  the  builder  of  Seleucia,  ant) 
the  father  of  the  Sdeucidse.  The  following  character  of  Seleucus,  is 
from  the  respected  pen  of  Gillies.  *^  The  designs,  as  WeH  as  actions, 
ascnbed  to  him,  confirm  hi?  character  in  history,  as.  an.  indefatigabls 
and  jnst  prince,  a  firm  friend,  an  afiectionete  father,  an  indulgent 
jpaster;  w|t>  gaia«jl  the  loye  of  his  eastern  subjects,  by  governing 


them  according  to  their  inveterate  principles  and  habits  ;  and  who. 
among  all  contemporary  sovereigns,  was  pre-eminent  In  all  consistent 
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a  fiiiDoiM  arehiepMicopal  see.  The  roost  considerable  entcv* 
prise  in  the  life  of  this  prince,  was  his  expelling  the  OanFi 
•Qt  of  Lesser  Asia*  We  have  already  noticed  their  hirflsioa 
of  Greece,  whence  they  were  driven  by  Sosthenes.  They 
had  DOW  invaded,  and  in  a  great  measure  overrun,  all  Lesser 
Asia,  add  threatened  to  subdue  the  whole  Assyrian  empire. 
Antiochiis  defeated  and  cut  them  off  so  completely,  as  to 
deliver  his  territories  from  their  incursions.* (  He  was  thexic% 
iurnamed  Soter,  or  Savior.  J 

Not  far  from  this,  period,  the  fame  of  the  Roman  anna, 
and  the  fortune  of  that  wondrous  people,  were  confirmed 
In  the  defeat  and  downfall  of  Pyrrhus,  king-  of  Epfrus.. 

As  the  succeeding  reigns  of  the  Syrian  kings  would  fumifli 
little,  either  for  tlie  instruction  or  amusement  of  the  readeri 
tva  shall  content  ourselves  with  little  more  than  a  mete 
coomeration  of  them.  Antiochus  Soter,  after  a  reign  of  16 
years,  was  murdered  by  his  wife  Laodice,  and  was  succeed* 
•d  by  Seleocus  Callinicus.  This  prince  reigned  20  years ; 
was  perpetually  engaged  in  war,  and  ended  his  life  in 
Partfaia,  by  a  fall  ^om  his  horse.  He  was  succeeded  by 
kisson  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  or  the  Thunderer;  who, after  a 
reign  of  three  years,  was  poisoned  by  his  courtiers.  The 
Sainon  aad  Thunderers^  of  that  pusillNnfmous  race  of  kings, 
with  all  their  thunder  against  their  enemies,  and  saivatioo 
ibr  their  subjects  and  dominions,' did  little  but  waste  their 
time  and  strength  la  vain  enterprises,  poorly  planned  and 
,.^1  iirorse  executed;  and  thus  prepared  them  to  becona 
an  easy  prey  to  the  Romans. 

Ceraonas  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Antiochus,  sur* 
mmmi  the  Great :  and,  indeed,  if  a  great  deal  of  noise  and 
JhMlie  i  maay  expeditions  ;  getting  some  considerable  f  ic- 
tones,  (which^  however,  he  did  ndt  know  how  to  improve,) 
and  despising  some  advantages,  which  might  have  tamed 
4o  his  account ;  In  short,  if  fighting  hard,  and  getting  often 
defeated,  and  at  last  overthrown  with  irrecoverable  disgrace 
and  rnin-^if  all  this  merited  for  him  the  title  Crreof,  iai^ly 
no  oea  ever  earned  it  more  completelyr 

We  ahail  notice  particularly  but  a  few  things  in  the  reign 
of  tbiis  prince;  neither  of  which  very  well  comports  with 
his  being  styled  the  Great.  The  first  Is  hie  war  with 
Arsaces,  king  of  the  Parthians,  or  Persians^  This  enter* 
prisioiP  and  warlike  prince  restored,  in  some  measure,'  xhn 

"•"JWIiltitudeft  <or  Ule.Oaiila  atUI  renatned,  Aod  fettled  in  Galafn; 
on  account  of  whom  this  esfensife  regioa  tM»  ed  4eBpwftiaatfed;^Jt. 
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fttcient  goveromeiit  of  Persia,  which  (be  RomaM  neTer  follj 
aobjog^ted.  Aotiochus  had  a  long  war  with  him,  and  gain* 
#d  sou^e  advanta^^es;  but  coald  never  coni^uer  him. 

The  second  thing  we  shall  notice  concerning  Antiochm^ 
ia  his  rejecting  the  advice  of  Hannibaiythe  Uartbaginiaa 
general,  i^nd  thereby  failing  of  the  aid  of  that  great  and 
warlike  genius.  The  fail  of  Carthage  being  now  foreseen 
by  Hannibal,  he  saw  no  power  either  in  Europe  or  Asia, 
to  whom  he  could  apply  for  aid,  or  with  whom  he  might 
IHiite  his  eadeaverj  against  the  Romans,  except  the  king 
ef  Syrian  To  him,  therefore,  he  went,  and  tendered  his 
assistaace  and  advice.  The  substance  of  Hannibal's  adviea 
4o  Aatipchus  was,  that  'he  should  make  war  upon  the  Re- 
ttasis,  whose  I  power  had  now  become  formidable  to  all 
nations  -,  that  they  should  immediately  be  invaded  in  the 
most  vigorous  manner  both  by  sea  and  land ;  and  that  Italy 
itself  should  be  the  seat  of  war.  ^  This  advice  was  no  less 
tioiely/iiid  important,  than  it  was  judicious  and  practieabia ; 
and  a  conformity  to  it  was  of  equal  moment  both  to  Hie 
giver  and  receiver.  But  the  Syrian  king,  whose  view*  and 
.conceptions  wanted  that  extent  and  vigor  necessary  to  raise 
him  to  a  level  with  Hannibal,  and  actuated  by  a  mean 
jealoosy,  lest  the  superior  talents  of  the  latter  should  eclipse 
his  own,  pursued  a  quite  different  course.  Antioehos  in>. 
¥aded  Greece  ;  was  met  by  the  Roman  armies ;  was  defeat- 
ed by  sea  and  bind,  and  that,  on  the  skle  of  the  RomanSi 
almost  without  the  loss  of  blood.  Wi|th  the  loss  of  great 
part  of  his  dominions,  he  was  compelled  to  pay  an  enonnona 
tribute,  and  to  accept  of  the  most  disgraceful  terois  of  peace ; 
and  Lucius  Scipio,  the  Roman  general,  atqulred  the  sur- 
name of  MatictUy  in  honor  to  him,  as  the  conqueror  of  Aaia. 

Sometime  after  this,  Antiochus  was  killed  hi  robbing  th^ 
.  lemple  of  .£lymais,  dedicated  to   Jupiter  Belus,  having 
reigued  36  years. 

*  The  history  of  Syria,  from  this  period,  is  virtually  b«t 
the  history  of  a  Roman  province,  although  it  bore  the  form 
and  semblance  of  monarchy  for  122  years.  Selenens  Pbt- 
Upater  next  ascended  the  Syrian  throne ;  on  which  be 
maintained  a  dubious  aathority  for  ]  1  years.  After  him,  the 
suGceeiioa  took  place  in  the  following  order,  Antioehua 
Epiphanes,  11  years;  Aatipchus  Eupator,  2  years i  Deme- 
tries  SotM^  12 years;  AlexandeFBalas,5yeani;  Demetrius 
Kicanor,  6years;  Antiochus  Side tes,  10 years;  Demetrins 
Nicaoor,  1 1  ynars  i  Zebina,  2  years ;  Antiochus  Grypna,  9fl 
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i»efore  Christ,  AnUochue  Cyzicenus  efitablished  a  new  kiog' 
dom  at  Damascus,  which  remained  iDdepeodent  of  Sjria  for 
30  years.    , 

Seieoeiw  succeeded  Antiochas  Grypus,  and  reigned  4 
y^ars;  after  him,  Philip,  9  years,  in  whom,  jended  the 
Seieucidse,  or  the  family  of  Seleucus,  after  bavini^  swayed 
•Ihe  sceptre  of  Syria  229  years.  Thift  was  in  the  year  83^ 
before  the  Christian  era.  If  poisons^  assassioatioos,  coa>- 
spiracies,  treason9--if  oinrder  of  fathers,  mothers,  brothers, 
eisters  and  children — ^if  the  violation  of  every  law  of 
satnre,  reason  and  justice,  was  ever  the  peculiar  charac* 
iedstic  of  any  dynasty  of  monardbs,  it  surely  belonged  to 
this.  The  Syrians  at  length,  expelled  and  .excluded  the 
SeleocidsB  from  the  government^  and  elected  Tigranes, 
•king  of  Armenia,  to  be  tlieir  king.  Under  Tig^ranes,  the 
royal  dignity  of  Syria,  became  extinct,  and  tluit  country 
was-idfiade  a  Roman  province  hy  Pompey  ;  of  whom  wa 
shall  speak  in  our  view  of  the  Roman  history.  Syria  bt- 
>oaine  a  province  of  Rome  65  years  before  Christ. 

With  a  brief  survey  of  the  history  of  Egypt,  from  the 
death  of  Alexander,  till  the  subjection  of  that  country  to 
the  Romans,  we  shall  close  our  view  of  Alexander's  empire. 
If  any  of  the  princes  of  those  times  desei^ved  the  name  of 
Soier^  or  Savior^  the  first  Ptolemy  must  have  been  the  man^s 
•ince  he  is  allowed  by  all  ancient  writers,  to  have  been  a 
prince  of  great  wisdom  and  virtue.  In  the  division  of  Alex- 
sfmler's  conquests,  it  has  already  been  remarked,  that 
Egypt  fell  to  Ptolemy.  After  a  war  with  the  dval  princes 
for  several  years,  he  found  himself  Ermly  settled  in  the 
government  of  Egypt;  and  his  reign  commenced  in  the 
yeaf  before  Christ,  304— ^ight  years  after  that  of  Scleucus 
in  Syria.  To  detail  the  particular  wars  between  Egypt  and 
Syria,  (for  they  were  almost  incessant,)  would  not  con^st 
with  the  brevity  of  this  work.  It  shall  su&ce  to  say,  that 
the  kings  of  Egypt  held  a  respectable  ascendency  among 
the  successors  of  Alexander.  They  generally  reigned  with 
more  dignity,  and  certainly  preserved  their  independence 
longer,  than  either  tfaoSe  of  Syria  or  Macedon. 

Ptolemy  Soter,  having  reigned  20  years  from  the  time  of 
his  assaming  the  title  of  king,  and  39  from  the  death  of 
Alexander,  being  above  80  years  old,  resigned  his  kingdom 
to  Philadelphus,  his  son,  a  prince  famous  for  his  exertions 
to  promote  learning,  atid  for  the  encouragement  l^e.gave  to 
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learned  men.  The  celebrated  Akzandrian  library  bad 
been  began  by  his  father,  who  was  himself  both  a  scholar 
and  philosopher.  It  was  kept  in  the  temple  of  Serapis, 
reckoned  one  of  the  finest  aod  noblest  edifices  of  antiquity. 
This  library  consisted  of  two  parts ;  one  of  which,  con« 
taining  300,000  Yolones,  was  kept  in  a  quarter  of  the  city 
called  Bruchinm;  the  other  part,  consisting  of  200,000 
volumes,  was  kept  in  the  Serapeum,  or  temple  of  Serapis. 
The  library  of  Brochium  only,  was  burnt  by  Julius  Cesar. 
Yet  in  after  times,  as  we  have  before  stated,  all  was  lost. 
\  This  important  library  or  museum  drew  together  the  . 
most  learned  society  in  the  world,  and  raised  Egypt  once 
more,  and  probably  for  the  last  time,  to  be  the  august 
patroness  of  science^  The  presidents  of  this  museum  were 
the  first  counsellors  of  state  to  the  kings  of  Egypt ;  and  the 
first  president,  appointed  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  was 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  a  Greek  who  bad  been  for  several 
years  governor  of  Athens — a  man  of  great  learnmg  and 
abilities.* 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  dynasty  of  Ptolemies,  from  the 
accession  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  till  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Cleopatra,  lastod  294  years ;  the  whole  of  which  period 
comprehended  only  eleven  reigns,  and  that  almost  in  an 
unbroken  succession.  Those  princes  must  have  reigned,  on 
an  average,  about  27  years.  The  shortest  reign  of  them 
all  was  13  years.  Several  of  them  reached  nearly  40  years. 
They  stand  in  the  following  order,  Ptolemy  Soter,  39 
years;  Philadelphus,  38 ;  Eqergetes,  25;  Philopater,  17; 
Epiphanes,  24  ;  Philometer,  35;  Physcon,  his  brother,  29; 
Latbyms,  36:  Alexander,  in  the  right  of  his  wife,  15; 
Aulete8,13;  Cleopatra,  22  years.  TheHebrewmonarchs, 
from  Saul  to  Jehoiakim,  reigned,  on'  an  average,  24  years 
each;  the  Persian,  from  Cyrus  to  Codomanus,  18  years; 
the  Roman,  from  Augustus  to  Conitantine  XII.  emperor  of 
Constantinople,  12  years;  the  English,  from  William  the 
Conqueror  to  George  II.  22  years. 

if  long  reigns  and  regular  successions  may  be  regarded 
as  evidences  of  the  wisdom,  good  fortune,  and  mild  admiuis* 
tration  of  the  prince,  and  of  the  contentment,  tranquillity 
and  equanimity  of  the  public  mind,  the  Ptolemies  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  most  happy  and  fortunate  of  the  mon- 
archs  of  antiquity. 

*  Great  indeed  he  mutt  have  been,  since  Coroeliat  Nepo*  says,  that 
tbc  Athenian  lenate  erected  300  ttataes  to  perpetaate  bU  nenory. 
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Without  noticing  particalarly  the  several  reigns  fn  (fife 
period  of  history,  we  shall  close  it  with  a  few  general 
observations. 

An  eventtook  place  about  this  time,which  perhaps, serreiJ, 

^ above  all  others  of  a  historical  nature,  to  demonstrate  the 
very  high  antiquity  and  great  authority  of  the  scriptures  of 
the  Old  Testament.  We  have  already  Spoken  of  Demetrius 
Pbalereus,  who  was  the  greatest  scholar  and  philosopher 
of  his  time.  Plutai*ch  informs  us,  that  this  Demetrius 
advised  Ptolemy  Soler  to  make  the  largest  collection  he 
could,  of  books,  which  treated  of  the  government  of  states 
and  kingdoms,  as  he  would  thereby  obtain  the  advice  and 
txperience  of  wise  men  in  former  ages.  Soter  accordingly 
engaged  in  the  work ;  but  it  was  more  fully  accomplished 
by  Philadelphus.  Among  many  other  histories  and  codes  - 
of  laws,  they  obtained  from  the  high  priest  of  Jerusalem, 
an  exact  copy  of  the  sacred  writings,  together  with  seventy- 
two  learned  Jews,  who  were  deeply^ skilled  in  the  Greek 
language,  to  translate  them.  These  persons  proceeded  into 
Egypt,  and  under  the  inspection  of  Demetrius  Phalereus, 
accomplished  that  celebrated  translation.  This  was  done 
in  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Ptoleitty  Philadelphus. 
Thfe  concurrent  testitnronies  of  many  ancient  authors  estab-* 
lisb,  beyond  all  possible  doubt,  the  certainty  of  this  trans- 
action ;  and  of  course,  they  also  establish  other  things,  (vise.) 
that  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  existed  in  the  days 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus ;  and  that  their  credit  and  authority 
were  then  great  and  unquestionable.  There  in  indei^d  a 
doubt,  whether  the  true  Septuagint  translation  Is  now  extant, 

^According  to  Epiphanius,  it  was  burned  in  the  Aiexandrian 
library  of  Brnchiom,  by  Julius  CesaK  But  on  the  contrary, 
Tertnliian  affirms  it  to  have  been  kept  in  the  Serapeum, 
and  of  course,  that  it  escaped  that  conflagration. 

From  the  death  of  Alexander,  to  the  conquest  of  tfll  his 
dominions  by  the  Romans,  the  belligerent  powers  of  the 
known  world  may  be  divided  into  four  parts,  forming  two 
grand  theatres  of  war.  The  first,  and  by  far  the  grandest 
scene  was  made  up  of  the  Rgmans  and  Carthaginians  and 
their  several  allies;  the  second,  was  composed  of  the 
powets  we  have  been  considering  in  this  chapter,  namely, 
the  Maced'onians,  Syrians  and  Egyptians.  The  latter  had 
ambition  enough,  but  with  little  power  or  policy ;  the 
termer  were  ambitious  of  empire,  and  were  nearly  on  a 
footing  OS  to  the  necessary  means  of  gaining  it.     For  it  is 
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justly  reftifiil-ki^d  by  nn  able  histdrian,  that  the  g%ti\m  df 
war  forsook  the  Greeks  at  the  death  of  Alexander,  and 
went  over  to  the  Carthaginians. 

Alexander's  conqaeet  must,  on  the  whole,  be  re^rdedas 
a  benefit  to  the  world.  Had  the  Persians  conquered 
Greece,  or  the  Carthaginians,  Rome,  an  age  of  darkness 
ttiast  have  ensued,  through  which  the  wing  of  conjecture  is 
unable  to  explore  its  flight.  Those  nations,  under  whick 
Rome  orhimately  fell,  although  rough  and  savage,  yet  had 
great  vigour,  both  of  body  and  mind.  The  world  has,  there- 
fore, once  more  risen  to  the  light  of  science,  reason,  and 
civility.  But  the  oppressive  tyranny  of  southern  climates 
threatens  to  extinguish  reason  and  virtue,  and  overwhelm 
men  in  everlasting  darkness.  The  conquests  of  the  Greeks 
left  no  nation  worse,  than  they  found  them.  It  certainly 
left  many  nations  better.  Even  Greece  itself  fonnd  an 
enemy  in  Alexander,  less  dangerous,  than  in  Pericles.  An 
artful  demagogue  of  great  talents  is  the  mbst  dangerous 
mail  the  world  ever  saw,  and  is  the  greatest  curse  to  any 
form  of  governmetit  that  ever  befel  it.  Alexander  fouml 
the  Persians  at  their  lowest  ebb.  Had  he  not  conquered 
them,  Ihey  would  soon  have  conquered  themselves.  Indeed, 
they  had  done  it  already;  and  were  falling  into  ruin  by  tke 
liatural  progress  of  internal  debility.  The  Egyptians  were 
regenerated  by  his  conquest;  and  were  never  more  floul'- 
islung,  respectable,  enlightened  or  happy,  than  under  the 
Grecian  dynasty. 

Grecian  literature  generally  travelled  with  thefr  armi 
and  planted  itself  with  their  colonies;  and  before  the 
Augustan  age,  had  diffused  itself  throojgh  most  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia ;  and  if  the  military  spirit  of  the  Greeks 
rested  on  the  Carthaginians,  their  love  o£  the  arts  and 
Sciences  surely  did  no  less  on  the  Romans.  J^, 

[Greece^  from  the  death  of  AUxatid^r  to  the  mmcm  coTt^fueUj 
B.  C.  146. — The  tidings  of  Alexander's  death  spread  rap- 
idly  through  the  principal  cities  of  Greece  and  called  fortii 
the  fnost  rapturous  demonstrations  of  joy.  The  event  was 
bailed  by  all  the  Greeks,  but  especially  by  the  sanguine 
Athenians^  as  the  barbi^er  of  liberty.  The  oratort 
sotinded  the  alarm  of  war  in  the  public  assemblies,  and 
many  of  the  enslaved  republics  promptly  replied  to  tte 
summons  by  rushing  to  arms.  A  confederation  was  quickly 
formed  against  Antipater,  Alexander's  successor  in  Macedon 
and  an  army  raised,  the  command  of  which  was  given  to 
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Leostheoes.  He  gained  considefeeMe  advantage  oyer  the 
Macedonian  army,  and  even  obli^d  Aatipater  to  snrrender 
at  discretion.  Bat  the  success  of  the  allied  Greeks  proved 
transient  Antipater  raised  a  second  armj,  with  which 
he  defeated  them,  and  took  possession  of  their  cities, 
after  dictatbg  the  terms  of  sarrender.  The  resentment 
of  the  conqueror  was  chiefly  directed  against  the  ora- 
tors, whom  he  considered  the  principal  authors  of  the 
revolt.  Most  of  these  he  destroyed  by  force  or  fraud, 
among  whom  was  the  celebrated  Demosthenes.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  circumstances  of  his  death. 
When  Antipater  obtained  possession  of  Athens,  the  orator 
fled  to  the  island  of  Calauria,  near  Troezen,  and  took 
refuge  in  the  temple  of  Neptune.  Thither  his  ene« 
mies  pursued  him.  But  fearing  to  violate  a  sanctuarj 
they  employed  every  art  of  persuasion  to  induce  him  to 
«ome  forth  and  surrender.  Folly  persuaded,  that  he  had 
nothing  to  hope  from  the  clemency  of  Antipater,  he 
withdrew  into  the  interior  of  the  temple,  and  under  tli« 
pretence  of  writing  to  his  family,  put  a  poisoned  quill  into 
his  mouth,  which  in  a  few  moments^  terminated  his  mortal 
existence,  and  disappointed  the  meditated  vengeance  of  liia 
enemies. 

Amidst  all  the  violence  of  contending  parties,  and  the 
frequent  change  of  governors  in  Athens,  Phocion  had  long 
remained  tranquil  and  secure.  His  prudence,  wisdom, 
moderation  and  unaffected  humility,  rendered  him  equally 
beloved  and  feared  by  his  fellow  citizens.  He  had  been 
ever  ready  to  obey  the  call  of  his  country,  when  his  ser» 
vices  were  claimed,  and  as  ready  to  retire  into  a  state  of 
honorable  poverty,  when  those  services  were  no  longer 
demanded.  Forty-five  times  was  he  elected  general  of  the 
Athenian  armies,  by  the  unsolicited  and  unanimous  votes  ttt 
a  capricious  people ;  and  on  every  occasion,  proved  him* 
self  worthy  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him.  Tbia 
virtuous  Athenian  was  so  much  respected  by  Philip,  Alex- 
ander, and  Antipater,  that  they  soi^ht  his  friehdship,  yield* 
ed  ki  almost  every  instance,  to  his  solicitation,  and  constant- 
ly alforded  him  protection.  But  when  Antipater  was  called 
from  Greece,  to  undertake  the  regency  of  MaeedoD,  and 
Polysperchon  arrived  as  his  successor,  the  deluded  citizens 
were  induced  by  their  new  master  to  accuse,  condemn  and 
execute  the  virtuous  Phocion,  who  had  now  attained  the 
lAghtieth  year  of  his  age.    The  meekness  and  serenitj  of 
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liis  death,  cr ovrDed  tho  prohUy  and  i}8#£ikiem  of  bis  )ife« 
iiis  dying  mstructions  to  a  friend,  who  inquired,  what  me^ 
«ag^e.he  sbouUi  deliver  to  bis  son,  wer«  ^^  Tell  him,  it  if 
jny  last  command,  that  he  forget  the  injustice  of  the 
Athenians  to  bis  father.''  He  was  distingaisbsd  for  hk 
steady  opposition  to  the  counsels  of  Demosthenes,  at  the 
time,  when  that  orator  would  have  stirred  up  the  Atheni- 
ans to  oppose .  the  power  of  Philip ;  and  it  arose  from  a 
prittciple,  which  proved  his  extensive  knowledge  of  tb# 
real  condition  of  the  rival  states  at  that  period.  ^^  Since 
'tbie  Ath£iniai]M»i''said.be,.^^are  no  longer  able  to  fiU  their 
wonted  and  .glorious  spbeire,.  let  them  adopt  counsels  suited 
|o  their  abilities;  and  endeavor  to  court  the  friendship  of 
a  power,  which  tbej  cannot  provoke,  but  to  their  ruin."    . 

Poiysperchon  wa^  ^oo  afterward,  expelled  from  Athei\s 
by  Cassaoder,  son  of  Anti pater,  who  appointed  Demetrii:^ 
Fhalepeas  goveraor  of  tbe  city,  and  commander  of  the 
garrisoB.  He  was  not  the  tyrant,  but  the  benefactor  of 
Albeos,  increased  ita  revenues,  revived  its  commerce 
patroDi^d  itsJkerature,  and  adorned  it  with,  magnificent 
structures.  During  the  ten  years  of  his  government, 
Atbeps  enjoyed  perfoet  traojuillit^y  and  the  citizens  e;^- 
pressed  their  gratitude  by  erecting  numerous  statues  in 
bfliioir  O'f  bis  public  services.  But  this  tranquillity  was  inr 
terrupledby  Antigonus,  one  of  Alexander's  most  enterprisiqg 
geBtrals,  md  bisaoii  Denfetriu;-;.,  s urna me d  Po/iorcer^«,  or 
&Q  stormer  of  cities..  They  took  the  city  by  surprise,  and 
finder  pretence  of  restoring  to  iU  inbabilants,  their  ancient 
laws  and  govemm^t^  prevailed  on  them,  ip  desert  the 
Standard  .ofiheir  former  governor,  and  oblige  bim  to  with- 
draw from  the  place.  The  fickle  Athenians  found  no  di^ 
eulty  in  traosferriiig  .their  allegiance  from  Demetrius 
Phalereus,  to  a  most  depraved  and  licentious  y^^tb,  bearing 
indeed  bis  name,  butan  entire  stranger  to  bia  virtues.  Tha 
axil«d  Bemetriuft,  in  the  mean  time,  spent  bis  days  in 
literary  retirement,  at  the  liberal  court  of  Ptolemy  Sqtef, 
king  of  Egypt,  till  be  was  seijse4  and  put  to  deatb  by  qup 
of  bis  successors. 

Soon  after  this  period,  Pyrrbus,  king  of  Epiru?,  began  to 
make  a  conspicuous  figure  in  Asia,  Italy  and  Greece.  .  Hit 
whole  reign,  was  a  series  of  wars,  first  witb  tbe  neighboring 
princes  of  Mae<e<}on,  from  whom  be  wrested  that  empire, 
tben^  witb  the. Romans,  and  finally,  witb  tbe  Greeks,  wbom 
be  repeatedly  attempted,  in  vain,  to  subjugate^  .    t 
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Amid  dllHie  w?«lii(i0DS  of  Gfceee,  S|Mitte  hftd  reMo«Ji 
the  shftdoir  of  independeoee.  Slie  was  still  foverned  bf 
her  own  kings  and  senate  ;  atid  had  not  jet  sabinitted  t^ 
tlie  hailiiliation  of  receiving  a  'Macedonian  gatriseD  witliift 
her  walis.  But  Pyrrhas  formed  tbe  design  of  ani^xtng  the 
Peloponnesus  to  fais  domtiiions.  He  led  a  kktgm  army  inte 
Laconia,  and  liaving  borne  down  all  oppoeitioo  encamp^ 
before  the  capital.  The  coancil  proposed,  in  «o  dangeroot 
an  emergency,  to  send  off  tbe  women  to  some  place  ol. 
tafety;  but  Arch idamla,  delegated  by  tb«  Spartan  iadies^ 
entered  tbe  senate  house,  with  a  sword  in  her  hand,  amS 
thus  addressed  them ;  ^^  Thiwk  not,  O  men  oi  Sparta,  so 
meanly  of  your  countrywomen,  as  to  imagine,  tiiat  th«f 
will  ffurrive  tbe  ruin  of  the  state.  Deliberate  not,  thett| 
whither  we  are  to  J^,  but  what  we  aire  to  do.^  In  eoBscr^ 
quence  of  this  animikting  address,-  it  was  resolved,  that 
.during  the  night,  the  women  ahould  assist  m  digging  m 
irench'round  the  city,  which  proved  the  meaiieof  pivserv^ 
ing  it  from  destruction.  Three  desperate  altempte  wem 
made  by  the  whole  afmy  of  Pytrhus  toferee  this  eatmoel^ 
^ment;  but  so  boldly  was  it  demanded  by  the  Spartans,  wto 
were  prompted  to*  deeds  of  valor  by  tiie  pveaeoioe  of  theii 
wives  and  mothers,  that  the  king  of  Eptros  found  H  neot^ 
eary  to  retire.  Hk  next  attempt  was  on  tbe  eity  of  Aifg9^ 
where  he  ww  slain. 

The  repubiic  of  Achate,  or  Jkkean  League^  aa  it  is  gitee* 
rally  denominated,  formerly  little  known,  bi>gaa'  now  Se 
make  a  conspicuous  figure.  Tiiis  republic  was  of  high 
antiquity.  It  consisted  originally  of  twelve  ieeonsidenible 
eities;  but  so  firmly  united,  as  to  command  tiie  respect  ef 
^eirmore  powerful  neighbors^  Their  first  gevemmeat 
was  regal.  But  in  process  of  thne,  roosed  1^  Uie  tyranny 
of  their  princes,  they  tiw'ew  off  the  yoke  of  kiiqrs,  and 
linited  in  one  coniederaty,  Uar  their  eaetuai  defence  agaiait 
monarehical  oppression.  It  waa  agveed,  tbi^  ell  ^oiild 
have  the  same  Interesis,  ^e  same  friendships,  the  same 
eoins<  weights  and  roeasnres,  the  same  lews,  and  the  same 
magistrates.  These  magistrates  were  elected  annually,  bgr . 
H  majority  of  vdees  in  the  whole  comofonkj.  Twice  m 
the  year,  or  oftener,  if  necessary,  there  wes  e  generel 
Assembly,  consistmg  of  deputies  from  tbe  different  cities, 
end  to  their  decision,  were  referred  all  cpestions  of  peace 
or  war,  and  all  foreign  and  domestic  concerns.  The  eqnHy 
end  humane  spirit,  which  breathed  In  the^vilceaatitulteM 
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ef  Hm  Adieant^  «ft{>|M>rt«d  by  a  grent  siiipKeitj  •!  oian* 
Bers  «Qid  g«od  fai(li,.reeomineiMi«d  them  to  effectiially  !• 
^e  adjoiniDgr  nations,  that  they  became  the  arbiters  of 
dKffiireneea  amdng  their  neighbors.  They  were  deprived 
<»f  their  liberties  and  iodependeDce  by  PhiHp  of  Macedooy 
sod  contkmed  subject  to  petty  tyrants  imposed  upon  them, 
by  his  successors,  till  the  reign  of  Pyrrhns,  B.  C.  28(>, 
wImd  the  Achean  league  reriyed;  and  several  of  the 
tyrants  were  expelled,  or  put  to  death*  After  an  interval 
of  twenty-five  yeera^  the  adjacent  state  of  Siey on  joined  the 
Leagne,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Aratus,  a  native  of 
fiiat  city.  Aratus  was  the  son  ot  Ciinias^  the  most  illustrir 
•09  citizen  of  Sicyon^  who,  after  wresting  the  government 
l^pom  one  tyrant,  had  fallen  a  §acrifice  to  the  cruel  jealousy 
of  another.  Aratus,  then  a  child,  escaped  with  difliculty  to 
Argos.  By-his  father's  friends  in  that  city,  he  was  kindly 
received,  and  liberally  ed«caMI<)  and  his  proficiency  fully 
rewarded  their  goodness.  As  h^  arrived  at  manhood,  his 
aaind  was  continually  otieupiAd%ith  the  most  ardent  desire 
ef  emancipating  his  nalMW  nity  ftom  tyranny.  Tbb  h^ 
finally . accomplished,  wiih  thA  assistance  of  bis  friends,  bye 
well  concerted  attack  in  ihe  night  The  next  day,  liberty 
WBS  proclaimed  io  the -market  piece,  ^^in  the  name  (M* 
Aratos  the  son  of  Cllnias ;''  and  soon  after,  -the  state 
obtained  adanisuQ»  into  the  Achean  confederacy.  The 
virfer  and  wisdmn  of  Aratus  now  drew  on  him,  the  attention 
wf  ail  that  part  of  Greece ;  and  he  was  advance<l  to  the 
dignity  of  Gtneral  ef  A^utiB-  He  soon  expelled  the  Mace«» 
domans  from  Corinth;  and  that  city,  called  from  ity 
unpertmice,  the  Irey  of  tkc  PelopoHneau*^  was  added  to  th^ 
coafederacy. .  This  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Aat%onu% 
Jking  of  Macedon ;  who  hs4  regained  his  kingdom^  after  i^ 
nonquest  by  Pyrrhus.  He  was  sui^ceeded  by  his  son  Dome- 
trim ;  and  he,  after  a  reign  nf  ten  years,  by  l^s  brother, 
Antigonus  11.  the  only  pfince*  says  GiiJies,  that  ibr  many  * 
-years  really  adcm^d  the  Macedonian,  throne. 

In  the  mean  ttuke,  Jbe.  A&hean  League  received  many 
and  important  aecessiens.  Megara,  lllegalopoli«!,  Argos, 
and  many  other  >cilM^  jotioed  it;  and  soon  afterward^ 
Aiinins  hpiianlf,,  nearly  as  pop«Ious,«s  when  she  was  the 
ppsmd^mstreas  ef  Greece.  But  jealousy,  which  was  th^ 
•evil^Keniiis  of  the  Greeks,  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of,i|)|S 
.rising  state.  The  restless  and  ambitious  £toU«Ds  sv^chSf 
.wUhnn  .nnsle«a..e3re«  tike  iprowing  reputation  JRi4  ^^li}^'^ 
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iQcrtaVtiog^  power  of  the  Acheans;  tm^'' amiE^iidful  of  the 
signal  benefits  they  bad  received  from  the  f/eagne,  exched 
several  Grecian  states  and  espeeially  Sparts,  to  declare: 
war  against  them.  The  Bpartans  bad  -previousiy  miited 
with  the  Achcans  agatnst  the  £U)lians. 

Lacedemon  had,  before  this  tioie,  exchanged  poTertjr  and 
berdy  discipline,  for  opulence  and  voluptuous  inanQersl 
The  conquests  of  L3r9ander  and  Agesilaos,  poured  a  ti#e  of 
wealth  into  their  country,  which  was  quickly  followed  by  a 
jret  more  destructive  inundation  of  iuxniy,  av«rice  and 
▼oluptuousaess.  The  wealth,  however,  bad  passed  inlo 
the  bands  of  a  few,  while  the  mass- of  the  population' were 
reduced  to  extreme  penury.  Such  was  the  state  of  piibiie 
mffairs,  when  Agis  ascended  the  throne.  His  family  was 
considered  the  most  opulent  in  Sparta;  and  the  yonn^ 
prince  inherited  a  splendid  patrimony.  But  neither  ^e 
abundance  of  bis  wealth,  nor  tbe  indulgent  fondness  of  his 
mother  and  grand-mother:  by  whom  he  was  educated  ia 
luxurious  ease,  prevented  Inm  from  formiog  in  his  youth,  a 
design,  which  he  never  relinqit^hed,  of  restoring  the  an* 
cient  discipline  of  Sparta.  H«  began  with  reformiiig  him* 
.self,  by  renouncing  all  habits  of  self  indulgeooe,  laying  aside 
his  splendid  afttire,  and  partaking  of  the  plainest  wmI 
simplest  food.  Having  procured  the  support  of  some  pow- 
erful friends,  he  brought  forward  «  deeree  for  caDcelling 
all  debts,  divrdibg  the  lands  into  equal  portions,  anl 
re-establidhing  the  neglected  laws  of  Lycorgos  relative  to 
public  education  and  diet.  1  be  decree  was  lost  in  the 
council  of  the  Ephori.  But  Agt<>,  not  yet  discouraged,  sum* 
moned  an  assembly  of  the  people,  and  advocated  the  eaose 
of  reform,  with  so  much  ability^  that  the  proposed measurea 
were  eagerly  embraced.  Before  his  plan  coald  be  com* 
"pleted,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  Sparta,  and  take  command  of 
the  army  appointed  to  act  with  Arattfs,  against  the  Etolians. 
During  his  absence,  his  oppose rs  gained  strength,  and 
matured  a  conspiracy,  which  broke  out  immediately  after 
his  return.  The  Spartans  were  accustomed  to  the  joint 
reign  of  two  kings;  Agis  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  vengeance 
of  bis  colleague  Leonidas.  Cleomenes succeeded  hifffather 
Leonidas,  shortly  after;  and  entered  ▼fgoroaslyMnto  the 
plans  of  Agis  for  reforming  his  countryMeR.  CoaviA<^d, 
j|||||M^he  failure  of  Agis  was  to  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  the 
'inifi!feeisj;#i6i8  disposition  and  the  elemeney  of  bis^measares, 
^laomloai  fesolved  tojict  wilh  ^oisim.^  lie  aupfprifHM^ 
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the  cooDcil  of  Epbori,  which  be  considered  as  the  fonntaiii- 
bead  of  corroption.  An  assembly  wra  then  called,  in  which 
all  the  decrees  of  Agis  were  adopted,  and  the  constitution 
restored  to  its  pristine  simplicitj  and  vigror.  A  general 
diTision  of  lands  took  place,  of  which  Cleomenes  set  the 
first  example,  by  giving  up  his  own  hereditary  estates. ' 
Pablic  schools  were  established,  in  which  the  Spartan 
joqUi  wet*e  trained  up  according  to  the  severest  laws  of 
Lycargns.  Bat  the  result  proved,  how  vain  was  the  attempt 
to  reform  a  people,  whose  character  and  habits  were 
wholly  depraved,  and  to  pluck  up  abuse?,  which  had  taken 
each  deep  root.  No  sooner  had  Cleomenes  quitted  Sf^rta, 
to  take  the  command  of  the  arttiy,  than  the  galling  yoke 
was  thrown  off,  and  the  new  discipline  relaxed.  It  was  to 
this  prince,  that  the  Etolians  applied  fur  assistance  in  de* 
pressing  the  power  of  the  Acheans.  He  listened  to  a 
counsel  highly  favorable  to  his  own  views ;  and  by  an 
assault  as  successful,  as  it  was  unexpected,  seized  Mantinea 
and  some  other  cities  in  the  Peloponnesus.  The  Acheans 
were  thus  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  repelling  the  aggres- 
nous  of  a  commonwealth,  which  they  bad  once  good  hopes 
of  incorporating  with  their  own. 

Success,  for  a  time,  crowned  the  Spartan  caase.  The 
cool  and  deliberate  valor  of  Aratus  could  oppose  no  effec- 
tual resistance  to  the  ardent  impetuosity  of  Cleomenes, 
who  took  several  cities  of  the  confederacy,  gained  repeated 
victories  over  the  allies,  and  reduced  them  to  the  utmost 
extremity.  Both  Aratus  and  Cleomenes  wished  to  unite 
all  the  nations  of  Peloponnesus  into  one  commonwealth, 
and  by  that  means,  to  form  such  a  bulwark  for  the  liberties 
of  Greece,  as  might  set  all  foreign  power  at  defiance.  But 
neither  of  these  great  characters  could  consent  to  submit 
to  the  other. 

The  last  resort  of  the  Achean  general  was  the  king  of 
Macedon,  Antigonus  II.  for  whose  assistance  he  secretly 
applied.  A  compact  was  formed,  of  which  the  principal 
conditkais  were,  that  the  citadel  of  Corinth  should  be  de* 
livered  into  the  hands  of  the  king ;  and  that  he  should  be 
at  the  head  of  the  Achean  confederacy,  superintend  their 
caanelifl,  and  direct  their  operations.  The  scale  of  victory 
now  turned.  Cleomenes  was  obliged  to  retreat  towards 
Sparta.  The  opposing  forces  came  to  an  engagement 
naar  Sellasia,  in  which  the  Lacedemonians  were  entirely 
defaaCed.     Of  an  army  of  6000,  scarcely  200  remained. 
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Cteomeaes  escaped  first  to  Sparta,  and  afterwards  to  Egypt* 
where  he  lived  some  years,  the  friend  and  couoseUor  of 
Fioleasy  Eoergetes ;  hot  was  treated  in  each  a  manner  by 
his  successor,  that  he  put  an  end  to  his  life.  In  this  war 
between  the  Macedonians  and  Spartans,  Philopoemen  first 
signalized  himself,  and  afibrded  early  proof  of  those  trao- 
•cendant  military  talents,  which  afterwards  rendered  him 
«o  illoatrioos. 

The  alliance,  which  had  been  formed  between  Aratus, 
on  the  part  of  the  Acbeaos,  and  Antigonus  IL  kipg  of 
MacedoQ,  continued  through  the  greater  part  of  the  reigo 
of  Philip,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  his  successor.  The  pru- 
dent firmness  and  wise  policy  of  Aratus  frusitrated  the 
intrigues  of  courtiers  and  enemies,  and  rendered  even  the 
ambition  of  Philip  subservient  to  the  interests  and  liberties 
of  Achaia.  The  protection  of  the  league  was  solicited  by 
the  injured  and  oppressed  in  every  part  of  Greece,  who 
looked  to  this,  as  their  last  refuge,  the  citadel  of  expiring 
freedom.  Its  enemies  were  gradually  conciliated  by  the 
wisdom  and  moderation  of  Aratus,  who,  at  length*  accom- 
plished a  general  pacification.  Soon  after  this,  Aratus  had 
the  misfortune  to  offend  Philip,  over  whom  he  had  long 
possessed  an  entire  influence.  The  consequence  was,  that 
an  emissary  was  sent  into  Achaia,  with  secret  instructions 
to  take  him  off  by  slow  poison.  He  died,  in  the  62d  year 
of  his  age,  greatly  lamented,  B.  C.  213. 

About  this  time,  the  king  of  Macedon  unwisely  involved 
litmself  in  hostilities  with  the  Romans,  by  proffering  and 
affording  assistance  to  Hannibal,  in  the  Punic  war.  The 
war  was  continued  with  some  intervals,  for  several  years, 
till  at  length,  in  the  reign  of  Perseus,  the  son  and  successor 
of  Philip,  Macedon  was  entirely  subjected  to  the  Roman 
power.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Macedonians  and  Romans 
struggled  for  the  sovereignty  of  Greece,  which  retained 
scarcely  a  shadow^  of  independence.  The  Ac  beans  still 
maintained  their  influence,  and  displayed  great  vigor  under 
the  conduct  of  Philoposmen.  •  This  distinguished  general, 
a  native  of  Megalopolis,  improved  the  discipline  of  the 
army,  inured  them  to  hardship  and  toil,  and  taught  them  to 
feel,  that  with  him  at  their  h^^ad,  they  must  be  invincible. 
He  defeated  Nabis,  the  tyrant  of  Sparta;  and  after  his 
death,  prevailed  upon  that  state  to  join  the  League.  Phi- 
lopcemen  was  elected  general  of  Achaia,  the  eighth  time,  at 
the  age  of  seventy.    Attacking  the  tiessenians  soon  after» 
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he  was  separated  front  the  main  body  of  his  army,  taken 
prisoner  and  put  to  death.  Thns  fell  Philopoemen,  **  the 
last  of  the  Qreeks^'^  in  the  same  year  with  Hannibal  and 
Scipio. 

This  event  was  an  irreparable  calamity  not  onfy  to 
Acfaaia,  bat  to  the  whole  of  Greece.  Notwithstanding  tfa€ 
efforts  of  Lycortns  and  his  son  Polybias,  who  served  their 
country  with  zeal  and  fidelity,  the  influence  of  the  Acheans 
began  manifestly  to  decline.  The  other  Grecian  states, 
blinded  by  jealousy,  and  deceived  by  the  false  professions 
of  the  Romans,  rejoiced  in  the  decay  of  a  republic  once  so 
formidable,  it  was  a  favorite  maxim  with  the  Romans, 
Divide  and  conquer ;  and  this  maxim,  they  practised  with 
success  in  this  unhappy  country.  In  almost  every  city, 
vrere  three  parties,  the  Macedonian,  the  Roman  and  the 
independent  party.  In  this  distracted  state  of  society, 
without  a  commanding  genius  to  preside,  it  would  scarcely 
be  expected,  that  a  vigorous  and  deteroained  effort  would 
be  made  by  the  Greeks,  in  defence  of  their  liberties.  The 
Romans,  in  the  mean  time,  adopted  the  most  cautious  line 
of  policy,  professing  i^  adhere  to  the  proclamation,  which 
^e  pro-consul  Flaminius  had  made  of  ^^  freedom  to  all  the 
cities  and  states  of  Greece."  But  when  Paulus  Emilius  had 
defeated  Perseus,  the  king  of  Macedon,  and  taken  posses- 
sion of  his  empire,  the  mask  was  immediately  thrown  off. 
Etolia  first  felt  the^weight  of  the  vindictive  arm  of  the 
conqueror.  For  when  her  senate  was  assembled  to  delibe- 
rate on  the  steps  they  should  pursue,  after  the  conquest  of 
Perseus,  with  whom  they  had  formed  an  alliance,  they  were 
suddenly  surrounded  by  a  Roman  legion,  and  550  of  the  sena- 
tors, who  were  considered  friendly  to  Macedon,  were  put 
to  death.  Emissaries  were  sent  into  every  part  of  Greece, 
'to  obtain  information  of  the  disaffected,  and  every  artifice 
was  employed  to  obtain  possession  of  tbeir  persons,  that 
they  might  be  summarily  tried  and  condemned  by  the  com- 
missioners, sent  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Greece. 

The  Achean  league  wa^  the  only  remaining  obstacle  to 
the  entire  subjugation  oi  the  country.  It  was,  therefore, 
determined  by  the  Roman  senate,  to  dissolve  the  confede^ 
racy.  Two  commissioners  appeared  before  the  general 
assembly  of  Achaia,  and  accused  the  principal  members, 
including  all  who  had  borne  any  office  in  the  republic,  of 
disaffection  to  Rome.  Many  of  these,  conscious  of  their 
integrity,  appealed  to  the    Roman  senate,  where,   they 
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iattered  themseWes,  they  should  find  impartiftl  justice. 
The  appeal  was  eagerly  accepted;  and  do  less  than  a 
thousand  of  the  chief  citizens  were  sent  to  Rome,  for  trial. 
Bat  instead  of  being  permitted  to  plead  their  cause  before 
the  senate,  on  their  arrival,  they  were  treated  as  guilty  of 
the  charge,  and  banished  into  different  parts  of  Ilaly,  where 
they  languished  in  captivity  seventeen  years.  At  the  expi- 
ration of  that  p^od,  the  survivors,  amounting  to  not  more 
than  300,  were  permitted  to  return  to  Achaia.  One  of 
these  prisoners,  Polybius  the  historian,  was  suffered  to 
reside  at  Rome,  and  treated  with  the  highest  distinction  by 
the  principal  families. 

The  ioJQstice  and  cruelty  of  the  Romans  to  the  Aebean 
prisoners,  produced  a  strong  sensation  throughout  the 
League,  and  inclined  many  of  its  members  to  avow  them- 
selves openly  the  determined  enemies  of  Rome.  Two  of 
its  pretors,  Critolaus  and  Diaeus,  were  particularly  active 
in  exciting  the  Achean  cities  to  revolt;  and,  without  con- 
sidering either  the  vast  resources  of  the  enemy,  or  their 
own  inefficiency,  rashly  enkindled  the  flames  of  war,  by 
treating  with  insult  and  cruelty,  the  Roman  ambassadors. 
Aurelius  Orestes,  Sextus  Julius,  and  Metellus,  were  8ucee»- 
sively  despatched  to  Achaia  with  conciliatory  overtures ; 
but  the  people  yielded  themselves  to  the  infatuation  of 
their  presumptuous  leaders,  and  rejected  every  overture, 
with  disdain.  The  Roman  general,  Metellus,  having  tried 
negociation  without  effect,  led  his  army  into  Achaia,  met, 
and  defeated  with  the  utmost  ease,  the  ra^  and  unskilful 
Critolaus,  who  was  either  killed  in  the  engagement,  or 
destroyed  by  his  own  hand,  immediately  afterwards.  But 
-Diaeus,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  presidency  of  the  Ache- 
ans,  pursued  the  same  iniatuated  measures,  and  employed 
the  winter  in  making  feeble  preparations  for  another  cam- 
paign. 

The  affairs  of  Greece  having  arrived  at  this  crisis,  the 
consul  Mummius  hastened  thither  to  supersede  Metellua, 
and  reap  all  the  glory  of  addhig  another  province  to  the 
Roman  republic.  He  sat  down  with  a  numerous  army 
before  Corinth,  and  knowing  the  impetuous  temper  of  the 
Achean  general,  suffered  him  to  gain  some  slight  advan- 
tages, that  he  might  the  more  effectually  entrap  him.  The 
artifice  succeeded.  Diaeus  and  his  army  fell  into  the 
ambuscade ;  and  the  celebrated  city  of  Corinth  was  taken 
without  opposition. 
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Cotintk  had  long^  been  the  richest  city  of  Greece.  It 
aboanded  with  the  most  exquisite  productions  of  art,  and 
the  finest  specimens,  of  taste"".  The  most  eminent  sculptors 
and  artists  had  eitiier  resided  there,  or  conveyed  thither, 
the  happiest  effects  of  their  genius,  assured  of  meeting  with 
liberal  patronage  among  the  refined  inhabitants  of  that 
luxurious  city.  Yet  this  seat  of  elegant  literature,  this 
emporium  of  taste  and  learning,  was  devoted  to  plunder* . 
The  Romans  had  not  yet  attained  to  so  high  a  degree  of 
intellectual  refinement,  as  to  value  the  literary  treasures  of 
Corinth ;  anxious  chiefly  to  secure  the  gold  and  silver  it 
contained,  the  greater  part  of  these  works  of  taste  were 
consigned  to  the  flanies.  A  few  specimens  only  were 
secured  by  Polybius,  who  witnessed  the  melancholy  scene, 
and  who  transported  them  to  Rome,  to  excite  the^  admira- 
tion of  future  generations  and  distant  ages.  Pursuant  to  an 
express  decree  of  the  Roman  senate,  Corinth  was  reduced 
to  ashes,  952  years  after  it  was  founded,  and  in  the  same 
year,  in  which  Carthage  met  with  a  similar  fate,  146  B.  C. 

Nothing  now  remained,  but  to  decide  on  the  punishment 
of  the  vanquished  Greeks.  All  the  citizens  of  Corinth  who 
were  not  massacred  during  the  pillage  of  the  city,  were 
sold  with  their  wives  and  children ;  the  fortified  cities  of 
Achaia  Were  dismantled;  popular  assemblier  were  pro<- 
hibited,  and  republican  governments  abolished,  throughot^t 
Greece ;  Roman  pretors  were  stationed  in  every  city ;  all 
the  states  were  consolidated  into  one  province,  which  paid 
an  annual  tribute  to  the  Republic  of  Rome ;  and  long  con- 
tinued to  form  a  department  of  that  flourishing  empire, 
under  the  general  name  of  Achaia.  But  though  the  victo- 
rious arms  of  that  republic  thus  triumphed  over  the  civil 
liberties  of  Crreece,  and  annihilated  her  ancient  govern- 
ments, that  subjugated  country  retained,  for  ages,  its  litO'* 
rary  pre-eminence.  It  was  still  the  resort  of  men  of  taste 
and  letters.  A  Grecian  education  was  considered  necessary 
to  form  the  Roman  orator,  poet,  or  artist.  The  philoso- 
phers of  Greece  were  held  in  the  highest  repute,  and  their 
writings  were  sought  with  the  utmost  avidity.  Nor  did 
the  literati  of  Rome  esteem  themselves  thoroughly  fur- 
nished, till  they  had  visited  Greece,  and  paid  enthusiastic 
homage  to  her  stately  ruins.] 

From  the  foundation  of  the  commonwealth  of  Athens,  by 
Cecrops^  to  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  the  last  of  Alexander's 
successors,  was  upwards  of  1400  years.    During  this  period, 
12* 
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the  Greeltf  founded  and  oyertaraed  the  greatest  empiret; 
thej  excelled  all  other  nations  in  architecture)  Statoarj, 
painting,  poetry  and  oratory ;  they  gave  the  world  its  first 
hero;  they  exhibited  the  greatest  variety  of  character^ 
and  the  most  astonishing  displays  of  genius;  and  they  may 
be  considered  as  justly  meriting  the  first  rank  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  Their  history,  therefore,  and  their 
language  open  a  more  Tariegated,  rich,  beautiful  and  sub- 
lime field  of  study,  than  those  of  any  other  nation. 

.      / 

"^^         A 

CHAPTER  XI. 

KINGDOM  OF  ROME. 

[ALL  nations  seem  willing  to  derive  merilurom  the  spiea- 
dor  of  their  original  ;^nd  where  history  is  silent,  tliey 
generally  supply  the  deiect  with  fable«  The  Romans  were 
particularly  desirous  of  being  thought  descended  from  the 
gods,  as  if  Jto  hide  the  meanness  of  their  real  ancestry.  They 
pretended  to  derive  their  origin  from  Eneas,  the  son  of  An- 
chises,  and  the  goddess  Venus.  Having  escaped  from  the 
flames  of  Troy,  and  passed  through  unnumbered  tmls^ 
calamities  and  dangers,  Eneas  was  considered  m  having 
arrived  in  Italy.  Here,  at  length,  he  was  exalted  to  a 
throne,  where  his  posterity  were  supposed  to  have  reigned 
toore  than  400  years. 

Romulns,  the  reputed  descendant  from  this  Hoe  of  kif^,  is 
universally  acknowledged  as  the  founder  of  the  Romaastat«« 

Having  slain  bis  brother  Remus,  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  city,  that  was  destined  io  become  the  mistresS'  of  the 
world,  end  for  many  ages,  to  give  laws  to  mankind.  It  was 
called  Rome^  after  the  name  of  the  founder,  and  bijilt  upon 
the  Palatine  hill ;  though  afterwards  it  covered  seven  liills. 

The  city  was,  at  first,  almost  square,  containing  about  a 
thousand  houses.  It  was  nearly  a  mile  in  compass,  and 
commanded  a  small  territory  round  it,  of  about  eight  miles 
Over.  Small  as  it  appears,  hoi4rever,  it  was^  notwithstand* 
ing,  worse  inhabited ;  and  the  first  method,  to  increase  its 
numbers,  was  opening  a  sanctuary  for  all  malefactors^ 
slaves,  and  such  as  were  desirous  of  novelty.  '  These  came 
in  great  multitddes,  and  contributed  to  increase  the  nuitibef 
of  our  legislator's  new  subjects.  To  have  a  just  idea, 
therefore,  of  Rome  in  its  infant  state,  ive  have  only  to 
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imagioe  a  collection  of  cottages,  surrounded  by  a  feeUe 
wall,  built  rather  to  serve  as  a  military  retreat,  than  for 
the  purposes  of  civil  society ;  filled,  rather  with  a  tumulta- 
OQS  and  vicious  rabble,  than  with  subjects,  inured  to  obedi- 
ence and  control.  We  have  only  to  conceive  men  bred  to 
rapine,  living  in  a  place,  that  seemed  calculated  merely  for 
the  security  of  plunder ;  and  yet  to  our  astonishment,  we 
shall  soon  find  this  tnmultuous  concourse,  uniting  in  the 
strictest  bonds  of  society ;  this  lawless  rabble,  putting  on 
the  most  sincere  regard  for  religion ;  and,  though  composed 
of  the  dregs  of  mankind,  setting  examples  to  all  the  world, 
of  valor  and  virtue. 

Scarcely  was  the  city  raised  above  its  foundation,  when 
its  rude  inhabitants  began  to  think  of  giving  some  form  to 
their  constitution.  Romulus  left  them  at  liberty  to  choose 
whom  they  would  for  their  king ;  and  they,  in  gratitude, 
concurred  to  elect  their  founder.  H^  was,  accordingly, 
acknowledged  as  chief  of  their  religion,  sovereign  magis- 
trate of  Rome,  and  general  of  the  army.  Besides  a  guard 
to  attend  his  person,  it  was  agreed,  that  he  should  be  pre- 
ceded, wherever  he  went,  by  twelve  men,  called  Uctorsj 
armed  with  axes,  tied  up  in  a  bundle  of  rods.  They  were 
to  serve  as  executioners  of  the  law,  and  to  impress  his 
subjects  with  an  idea  of  his  anthority. 

Tbe  senate,  consisting  of  100  men,  who  were  to  act  as 
Goonseliors  to  the  king,  was  composed  of  the  principal 
citizens  of  Rome,  men,  whose  age,  wisdom,  or  valor,  gave 
them  a  natural  ascendency  over  their  fellow  subjects.  As 
they  were  supposed  to  have  a  parental  afiection  for  (their 
people,  they  were  called  fathers ;  and  their  descendants, 
pairicicaM.  To  them, belonged  all  the  dignified^ffices  of  the 
state,  as  well  a&  of  the  priesthood.  The  rest  of  the. people 
were  called  plebeians  ;  and  these  two  orders  were  forbidden 
to  intermarry.  The  plebeians  who  composed  the  third  order 
of  the  legislature,  assumed  to  themselves,  the  power  of 
authorizing  those  laws,  which  were  passed  by  the  king,  or 
senate. 

The  first  care  of  the  new-created  kinff  was  to  attend  to 
Uie  interests  of  religion.  The  predse  form  of  their  wor- 
ship is  unknown.  The  religion  of  that  age  principally  ^ 
consisted  in  firm  reliance  upon  the  credit  of  their  soothsay- 
ers, who  pretended,  from  observation. on  the  flight  of  birds 
and  the  entrails  of  beasts,  to  direct  the  present,  and  dive 
into  futurity.    Romulus,  by  an  express  law,  commanded. 
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tliat  no  election  should  be  made,  no  enterprize  undertaken, 
without  consulting  the  soothsajers. 

Wives  were  forbidden,  npon  any  pretext  whatever,  td 
separate  from  their  husbands ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the 
husSand  was  empowered  to  repudiate  his  wife,  and  even  in 
some  cases,  to  put  her  to  death.  His  laws  relating^  to  chil- 
dred  and  parents,  were  still  more  severe.  The  father  had 
entire  power  over  hi«  .offspring,  boHi  of  fortnne  and  life ; 
he  could  sell  or  imprison  them  at  any  period  of  their  lives, 
or  in  any  stations,  to  which  they  were  arrived. 

After  endeavouring,  by  laws,  to  regulate  his  subjects,  he 
next,  gave  orders  to  ascertain  their  numbers.  The  whole 
amounted  but  to  3000  foot,  and  about  300  horsemen,  capa* 
ble  of  bearing  arms.  These  were  divided  equally  into 
three  tribes ;  and  to  each,  he  assigned  a  different  part  of  the 
city.  Each  of  these  tribes  was  subdivided  into  ten  curiae, 
or  companies,  consisting  of  a  hundred  men  each,  with  a 
centurion  to  command  it,  a  priest  called  curio  to  perform 
the  sacrifices,  and  two  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  called 
duumviri,  to  distribute  justice. 

By  these  wise  regulations,  eadi  day  added  strength  to 
the  new  city ;  multitudes  flocked  in  from  the  adjacent 
towns;  and  it  only  seemed  to  want  women  to  ensure  its 
duration.  In  this  exigency,  Romulus,  by  the  advice  of  the 
senate,  sent  deputies  among  the  Sabines,  his  neighbors, 
entreating  their  alliance,  and  offering  to  cement  the  most 
strict  confederacy  with  them. .  The  Sabines,  who  were 
then  considered  as  the  most  warlike  people  in  Italy  rejected 
the  proposal  with  disdain  and  the  answer  which  they  re- 
turned greatly  raised  the  indignation  of  the  Romans. 
Romulus,  soon  afler,  proclaimed  a  feast  in  honor  of  Nep* 
tiHde  throughout  all  the  neighboring  villages,  and  made  the 
most  magnificent  preparations  for  it.  These  feasts  were 
generally  preceded  by  sacrifices,  and  ended  in  shows  of 
wrestlers,  gladiators  and  chariot  courses.  The  Sabines,  as 
he  expected,  were  among  the  foremost,  who  came  to  be 
spectators,  bringing  with  them,  their  wives  and  daughters. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  games  began,  and  while  the  stran* 
gers  were  most  intent  upon  the  spectacle,  a  nnmber  of 
^om^n  youth  rushed  in  among  them,  with  drawn  swords, 
seized  the  youngest  and  most  beautiful  women,  and  carried 
them  off  by  violence.  In  vain  the  parents  |)rotested  against 
this  breach  of  hospitality.  In  vain  the  females  themsellres 
opposed  the  attempts  of  their  capton.    Perseveranee  and 
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caresses  obtained  ihose  favors,  wbicli  timidity,  at  fint, 
denied;  so  that  the  betrayers,  from  being  objects  of  aver- 
sion, soon  became  partners  of  their  dearest  affections. 

But  however  the  affront  might  have  been  borne  bj 
them,  it  was  not  so  easily  overlooked  by  their  parents. "  A 
bloody  war  ensued,  in  which  several  cities  engaged.  Tatius^ 
king  of  CureSr  was  the  last  although  the  most  formidable, 
who  undertook  to  revenge  the  disgrace  his  country  had 
suffered.  He  entered  the  Roman  territories  at  the  head  of 
S5,0Q0  men,  and  not  content  with  superiority  of  numbers, 
he  added  stratagem  also.  Tarpeia,  daughter  to  the  com* 
mander  of  the  Capitoline  hill,  happened  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  Tatius,  as  she  went  out  of  the  city,  to  fetch  water. 
Upon  her,,  he  prevailed,  by  means  of  large  promises,  to 
betray  one  of  the  gates  to  his  army.  The  reward  she 
engAgcd  ^0^1  ^^  ^bat  the  soldiers  wore  on  their  arms,  by 
which  she  meant  their  bracelets.  They,  however,  either 
mistaking  lier  meaning,  or  willing  to  punish  her  perfidy, 
threw  their  bucklers  upon  her,  as  they  entered,  and  crushed 
her  to  death.  The  Sabines  being  thus  possessed  of  the 
Capitoline,  after  some  time,  a  general  engagement  ensued, 
which  was  renewed  for  several  days  with  alfnost  equal 
success ;  and  neither  could  think  of  submitting.  The  last 
engagement  took  place  between  the  Capitoline  and  Qui- 
rinal  hills.  The  engagement  had  become  general^  and  the 
slaughter  prodigious,  when  the  attention  of  both  sides  was 
suddenly  turned  from  the  scene  of  horror  before  them,  to 
one  of  greater  interest.  The  Sabine  women,  who  had 
been  carried  off  by  the  Romans,  with  disordered  hair  and 
ornaments  neglected,  flew  in  between  the  combatants, 
regardless  of  jheir  own  danger,  and  with  loud  outcries, 
implored  their  husbands  and  fathers  to  desist.  The  two 
armies,  as  if  by  mutual  consent,  let  fall  their  weapons.  An 
accommodation  ensued,  by  which  it  was  agreed,  that  Romu- 
lus and  Tatius  should  reign  jointly  in  Home ;  that  a  hundred 
Sabines  should  be  added  to  the  senate,  and  that  the  inhab- 
itants should  be  called  Q^irites  from  the  Sabine  city.  Cures. 
Aboui  five  years  after,  Tatius  was  killed  by  the  Lavinlans,  so 
that  Romulus,  once  more,  saw  himself  sole  monarch  of  Rome. 

Success  produced  an  equal  share  of  pride  in  the  con- 
^eror;  so  that  he  began  to  assume  absolute  sway,  and 
attempted  to  govern  those  laws,  to  which  he  had  formerly 
professed  implicit  obedience.  The  senate,  finding  them- 
selves only  used  as  iqstruments  to  ratify  the  rigor  of  bis 
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comnmiidfl,  determined  to  destroy  bim.  The  precise 
method,  which  they  employed  is  not  known ;  bat  it  is  cer- 
tain, that,  from  the  secrecy  of  the  fact,  they  took  occasion 
to'  persuade  the  maltitnde  that  he  was  taken  np  to  bearen. 
Thus,  him,  whom  they  conld  not  bear  as  a  king,  they  were 
contented  to  worship  as  a  god.    Romulus  reigned  37  years. 

After  the  death  of  Romulus  the  senate  undertook  to 
supply  the  place  of  king,  by  taking  the  government  each 
of  them  in  turn,  for  five  days.  This  form  of  government 
having  continued  a  year,  the  discontent  of  the  plebeians 
rendered  it  necessary  to  choose  a  king.  After  much  diffi* 
culty  (he  Romans  elected  Numa  Pompilius  a  Sabine,  to  the 
regal  office.  He  was  now  about  forty,  and  bad  long  been 
eminent  for  his  piety,  justice,  moderation  and  exemplary 
life.  He  was  skilled  in  all  the  learning  and  philosophy  of 
the  Sabines,  and  lived  at  Cures,  contented  with  a  private 
fortune,  unambitious  of  higher  honors.  It  was  not  without 
the  greatest  reluctance,  and  the  most  earnest  entreaties  of 
his  friends,  that  he  consented  to  forsake  his  retirement,  and 
accept  a  kingdom.  No  monarch  could  have  been  more 
proper  for  them,  at  a  conjuncture,  when  the  government 
was  composed  of  various  petty  states,  lately  subdued  and 
but  ill  united.  They  wanted  a  master,  who  by  his  laws 
and  precepts,  could  soflen  their  fierce  dispositions,  and'bj 
his  example,  induce  them  to  a  love  of  religion  and  every 
milder  virtue.  Numa's  whole  time  was  spent  in  inspiring 
his  subjects  with  a  veneration  for  the  gods,  building  new 
temples,  &c.  .  That  of  Janus,  which  was  to  be  shot  in  time 
of  peace,  and  open  in  war,  was  built,  as  he  pretended,  by 
the  advice  of  the  goddess  Egena  with  whom  he  professed 
to  have  intercourse.  He  divided  those  land^  which  Romn- 
lus  had  gained  in  war,  among  the  poorer  part  of  the  people, 
and  abolished  the  distinction  between  Romans  and  Sabinee 
by  compelling  them  to  live  together.  He  died  at  the  age 
of  more  that  fourscore,  having  reigned  forty-three  years  in 
profound  peace^ 

The  auccessor  of  Numa  was  Tullus  Hostilius ;  a  monareh 
very  unlike  his  predecessor,  being  entirely  devoted  to  war, 
and  more  fond  of  enterprise,  than  even  the  founder  of  the 
empire  had  been. 

Engaging  in  a  war  with  the  Albans,  it  was  proposed  to 
settle  the  controversy  by  single  combat  When  it  was 
found  difficult  to  fix  upon  the  combatants,  they  at  length 
concluded,  that  the  Horatii,  three  Roman  brothers,  who 
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were  twins,  should  contend  with  the  Cariatii,  three  twin 
brothers^  on  the  part  of  the  Albans;  all  six,  reaiarkable  for 
courage,  strength  and  activity.  At  length,  the  champions 
met  in  view  of  the  two  armies.  Totally  regardless  of  per« 
sonal  safety,  each  one  sought  the  destruction  of  his  oppo- 
nents. The  spectators  in  horrid  silence,  trembled  at  eyery 
blow,  and  wished  to  share  the  danger.  For  a  considerable 
time,  victory  appeared  doubtful.  At  length,  it  seemed  to 
declare  against  the  Romans.  They  beheld  two  of  their 
champions  dead  upon  the  plain,  and  the  three  Curiatii,  who 
were  wounded,  slowly  pursuing  the  survivor,  who  seemed, 
by  flight,  to  beg  for- mercy.  At  this,  the  Alban  army 
shoated,  and  the  Romans  repined  at  the  apparent  baseness 
of  their  countryman.  Soon,  however,  they  changed  their 
sentiments,  i^is  flight  was  only  a  stratagem,  to  separate 
his  antagonists.  Suddenly  he  stops,  and  one  after  another, 
lays  them  all  dead  at  his  feet.  .  Agreeable  to  compact,  the 
Albans  consent  to  obey  the  Romans.  Not  long  after  this 
Hostilius  demolished  the  city  of  Alba,  and  removed  the 
inhabitants  to  Rome. 

After  a  victorious  reign  of  32  years,  Tullus  Hostilios  was 
succeeded  by  Ancus  Martius,  grandson  of  Numa.  His 
election  was  made  by  the  people  and  confirmed  by  the 
senate.  He  took  his  grandfather  for  his  model,  and  en* 
deayored  to  persuade  the  people  to  return  to  the  arts  of 
agriculture  and  lay  aside  the  less  u^el'ul  stratagems  of  war. 
Being  forced  Into  a  war  with  the  Latins,  however,  Aocas 
conquered  them,  destroyed  their  cities,  and  removed  their 
inhabitants  to  Rome.  He  triumphed,  also,  over  the  Sabines 
and  others,  and  built  a  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber, 
called  0«/ta. 

AAer  a  reign  of  24  years,  Ancus  was  succeeded  by  Tar* 
qiun  the  Elder,  whose  original  name  was  Lucumon.  His 
father  was  a  merchant  of  Corinth,  who  settled  in  Italy,  on 
account  of  some  troubles  at  home.  Lucumon  married 
Tanaquil,  a  lady  of  Tarquinio.  He  had  been  guardian  to 
the  sons  of  the  late  king ;  and  after  his  death,  he  contrived 
to  have  them  set  aside,  and  himself  elected.  A  kingdom, 
thus  obtained  by  intrigue,  was,  notwithstanding,  governed 
with  equity.  He  added  a  hundred  members  to  the  senate, 
making  their  number  three  hundred.  After  reigning  38 
years,  he  was  murdered  by  two  rultians,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  sons  of  Ancus.  Servius  Tullius,  his  8on*in-law,  sue* 
^Deeded  Iubi.    The  chief  object  of  his  reign,  was  to  increase 
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the  power  of  the  senate  bj  depreteing  that  of  the  people. 
To  ascertain  the  increase  of  his  sabjects,  he  instituted  a 
regulation,  called  a  lustrum,  by  which  all  the  citizens  were 
to  assemble  in  the  Campus  Martins,  in  complete  armor, 
once  in  five  years,  and  there  to  give  an  exact  account  of 
their  families  and  fortunes,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
to  secure  his  throne  by  every  precaution,  he  had  married 
his  two  daughters  to  the  two  grandsons  of  Tarquin ;  and  as 
he  knew,  that  the  women  were  of  opposite'  dispositions,  aa 
well  as  their  intended  husbands,  he  resolved  to  cross  their 
tempers,  by  giving  each  of  them  to  him  of  a  contrary  turn 
of  mind ;  her  that  was  meek  and  gentle,  to  him  that  was 
bold  and  furious ;  her  that  was  ungovernable  and  proud,  to 
him  that  was  remarkable  for  a  contrary  character.  By 
this,  he  supposed,  each  would  correct  the  failing  of  the 
^ther,  and  that  the  mixture  would  be  productive  of  concord. 
The  event,  however,  proved  otherwise.  Lucius,  his 
haughty  son-in-law,  soon  grew  displeased  with  the  meek- 
Bess  of  his  consort,  and  placed  his  whole  affections  on 
*Tullia,  his  brother^s  wife,  who  answered  his  passion  with 
sympathetic  ardor.  As  {heir  wishes  were  ungovernable, 
they  soon  resolved  to  break  through  every  restraint,  that 
offered  to  prerent  their  union.  Both  undertook  to  murder 
their  consorts,  which  they  effected ;  and  were,  accordingly, 
soon  after  married  together.  A  first  crime  generally  pro* 
duces  a  second.  From  the  destruction  of  their  consorts, 
they  proceeded  to  conspiring  that  of  the  king ;  which  they 
at  length  accomplished,  with  circumstances  of  savage 
cruelty,  after  he  had  reigned  forty-four  years. 

Lucius  Tarquin,  or  Tarquin  the  Proud,  having  thfis 
placed  himself  upon  the  throne,  was  resolved  to  support 
bis  dignity  with  the  same  violence,  by  which  it  was  ac» 
quired.  Regardless  of  the  senators  or  people's  approbation, 
he  seemed  to  claim  the  crown  by  hereditary  right,  and 
refused  the  late  king^s  body  burial,  under  pretence  of  his 
being  a  usurper.  All  the  good  part  of  the  community, 
however,  looked  upon  this  accession,  with  horror  and  detes- 
tation ;  and  this  act  of  cruelty  only  served  to  confirm  their 
hatred.  Conscious  of  this,  he  ordered  to  execution,  all 
whom  he  suspected  to  have  been  attached  to  Servius.  His 
policy  consisted  in  keeping  the  people  constantly  employed 
in  wars  and  public  works;  and  thus  he  diverted  their 
mttention  from  his  unlawful  method  of  coming  to  the  throne. 
The  city  of  the  Gabii  gave  him  much  trouble  f  fw  havifig 
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attempted,  with  some  loss,  to  besiege  it,  he  was  obliged  to 
direct  his  efforts  by  stratagem,  contrary  to  the  usual  prac- 
tice of  the  Romans.  He  caused  his  son  Sextus  to  counter- 
feit desertion,  upon  pretence  of  barbarous  usage,  and  to 
seek  refuge  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  place.  By  artful 
complaints  and  studied  lamentations,  he  so  prevailed  on 
the  pity  of  the  people  as  to  be  chosen  their  governor,  and 
soon  af^er,  general  of  their  army.  At  first,  he  was  success- 
ful in  every  engagement,  till  at  length,  finding  himself 
possessed  of  the  confidence  of  the  state,  he  sent  to  bis 
father  for  instructions.  Tarquin  made  no  other  answer, 
than  by  taking  the  messenger  into  the  garden,  and  cutting 
down  before  him,  the  tallest  poppies.  Sextus  readily 
understood  the  meaning  of  this  reply;  and  one  by  one, 
found  means  to  destroy,  or  remove,  the  principal  men 
of  the  city,  confiscating  their  effects  and  dividing  them 
among  the  people.  Thus  keeping  the  giddy  populace 
blind  to  their  approaching  ruin,  till  they  found  them- 
selves, at  last,  without  counsellors  or  head ;  and  in  the  end, 
fell  under  the  power  of  Tarquin,  without  even  striking  a 
blow. 

But  while  engaged  in  wars  abroad,  he  did  not  suffer  the 
people  to  continue  in  idleness  at  home.  He  undertook  to 
build  the  capitol,  the  foundation  of  which,  had  been  laid  in 
a  former  reign ;  and  an  extraordinary  event  contributed  to 
hasten  the  execution  of  his  design.  It  is  said,  that  during 
this  reign,  a  woman  in  strange  attire,  made  her  appearance 
at  Rome,  and  came  to  the  king,  offering  to  sell  nine  books, 
which  she  said  were  of  her  own  composing.  Not  knowing 
the  abilities  of  the  seller,  or  that  she  was  in  fact  one  of  the 
celebrated  Sybils,  whose  prophecies  were  never  found  to 
fail,  Tarquin  refused  to  buy  them.  Upon  this,  she  de^ 
parted,  and  burning  tnree  of  her  books,  returned  again, 
demanding  the  same  price  for  the  remainder.  Being  once 
BMre  despised,  as  an  impostor,  she  again  departed,  and 
burning  three  more,  she  returned  with  those  remaining, 
still  asking  the  same  price  as  at  first.  Tarquin  surprised  at 
the  inconsistency  of  her  conduct,  consulted  the  augu|8  to 
advise  him  what  to  do.  These  much  blamed  him  for  not 
baying  the  nine,  and  commanded  him  to  buy  the  three 
remaining  at  whatever  price  they  were  to  be  had.  The 
woman,  says  the  historian,  after  selling  and  delivering  the 
three  prophetic  volumes,  vanished  from  before  him,  and 
was  never  seen  after. 
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The  people,  having  been  four  years  employed  in  build* 
ing  the  capitol,  began  to  wish  for  something  new,  to  engage 
them.  Tarqoin,  therefore,  opon  some  frivolous  pretences, 
proclaimed  war  against  the  Ratulians.  Sexlus,  the  king's 
son,  while  his  father  was  at  the  bead  of  the  army,  besieg- 
ing the  city  of  Ardea,  violated  the  honor  of  Lucretia,  a 
ftoman  lady  of  great  spirit  and  still  greater  virtue.  The 
illustrious  heroine  survived  the  disgrace  long  enough  to 
acquaint  her  husband  and  friends  with  her  misfortune, 
and  to  entreat  them,  as  they  regarded  her  memory,  to  take 
vengeance  on  her  destroyer.  She  then  drew  a  poinard 
from  her  robe,  and  plunging  it  into  her  bosom,  expired 
before  their  eyes. 

CoUatinus  her  husband,  and  her  friends  stood  round  her, 
petrified  with  grief,  and  distracted  with  rage  and  despair. 
But  their  grief  was  for  a  moment  arrested  and  turned  into 
astonishment,  when  Bratus,  the  reputed  fool,  seized  the 
bloody  dagger,  and  lifting  toward  heaven,  exclaimed,  ^^  be 
witness,  ye  gods,  that  from  this  moment,  1  proclaim  myself 
the  avenger  of  the  chaste  Lucretia's  cause.  From  this 
moment,  1  declare  myself  the  enemy  of  Tarquin  and  hia 
bloody  house.  Henceforth,  my  life  shall  be  employed  in 
opposition  to  tyranny,  and  for  the  freedom  and  happiness 
of  my  country.'^  He  then  told  them,  that  tears  and  en- 
treaties must  now  give  way  to  the  sterner  sentiments  of 
just  revenge ;  and  delivering  them  the  poinard,  still  reeking 
with  Lucretia^s  blood,  caused  each  of  them  to  swear  the 
same  oath,  that  he  had  sworn.  The  Roman  people  flocked 
from  all  quarters,  and  were  struck  with  horror  at  the 
deplorable  spectacle  ;  and  were  equally  amazed  to  behold 
the  authority  and  wisdom  of  Junius  Brutus.  Tbe  revolt 
from  the  tyrant  was  general ;  and  the  senate  passed  a 
decree  depriving  the  king  of  all  authority,  and  banishing 
Imn  and  his  family  forever  from  the  Roman  state.  He 
lived  however,  to  give  his  country  much  trouble ;  for 
though  a  detestable  tyrant,  void  of  every  principle  of 
humanity  and  justice ;  yet  he  was  bold,  active  and  vigorous, 
and^und  means  to  excite  frequent  disturbances,  and  even 
to  enkindle  dangerous  wars  against  his  country.] 

We  have  now  passed  over  245  years  from  the  founding 
of  the  Roman  state.  During  this  period,  the  Assyrian 
empire  had  fallen  ;  Babylon  was  become  9  province  of 
Persia ;  and  Cyrus  had  extended  his  dominions  from  the 
Indian  to  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  and  a  power  was  already  pre- 
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pared  to  eclipse  foreyer,  the  glory  of  the  Persians.  Greece 
was  fast  rislDg' ;  the  morning  of  her  brightest  day  evidently 
dawned.  Before  the  fall  of  Tarqiiin,  Milttades,  Leonidas 
and  Themistocles  were  born.  During  this  period,  also, 
the  Jews,  having  experienced  a  captivity  of  70  years,  were 
restored  by  Cyras,  and  had  returned,  and  rebuilt  their 
temple  at  Jerusalem. 


CHAPTER  XU. 

THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE,*   FROM  THE   EXPULSION  OF  TARQUIN  TO   THE 
CON^ITEST  OF  CARTHAGE. 

THE  great  and  vigorous  spirit  of  Lucius  Junius  Brutus, 
displayed  in  avenging  the  death  of  Lucre tia,  may  be  reganl- 
ed  as  a  brilliant  specimen  of  that  power  and  grandeur  of 
mind,  in  which  the  Romans  surpassed  all  other  nations,  both 
ancient  and  modern.  In  variety  of  genius  and  taste,  the 
Greeks  certainly  excelled  them  ;  but  in  a  rosisculine  bold- 
ness— in  a  grave,  dignified,  martial  enei^y,  the  Romans  were 
never  equalled.  Brutus  and  his  associates  were  able  to 
dethrone  a  powerful  tyrant ;  to  abolish  a  monarchy,  which 
had  existed  for  centuries ;  and  to  organize  and  put  in  opera- 
tion, a  new  form  of  government,  under  which  the  Roman 
people  rose  to  the  sublimest  heights  of  power,  prosperity 
and  splendor. 

The  Roman  government,  during  the  reigns  of  the  kings,^ 
had,  in  its  original  Spirit  and  design,  embraced  many  of  the 
principles  of  freedom.  The  king  was  assisted  by  a  coun- 
cil, consisting  of  a  hundred  senators,  which  number  was 
increased  at  varioos  times.  These  were  men  advanced  in 
years,  and  venerable  for  their  knowledge,  jvrudence  and 
integrity.  The  most  important  acts  of  government  were 
generally  sanctioned  by  an  assembly  of  the  people,  or 
plebeians,  particularly,  acts  relative  to  peace  or  war,  tlie 
raising  of  money,  the  appointment  of  chief  magistrates, 
and  the  election  of  the  monarch. 

But  the  kings,  and  especially  Tarquin,  had,  in  a  great 

measure,  acted  independently  of  all  these  salutary  checks. 

To  avoid  these  inconveniences,  the  kingly  office  was  now 

*  The  word  empire  is  here  used  in  its  popular  sense,  to  represent 

wcrely  {OT«ro»ient,  or  dowiniop,  without  reference  to  its  form. 
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abolished ;  and,  in  the  place  of  it,  two  officers  were  substi- 
tuted, styled  consuls.  Their  power  was  nearly  as  great,  as 
that  of  the  king ;  but  the  division  of  it,  and  the  frequency 
of  election,  which  was  once  a  year,  were  considered  as 
sufficient  checks.  Junius  Brutus  and  Collatious,  the  hus- 
band of  the  celebrated  Lucretia,  were  first  chosen  consuls. 

This  new  form  of  government  was  brought  to  the  brink 
of  ruin,  almost  in  the  moment  of  its  formation.  The  deposed 
monarch  found  means  to  organize  a  dangerous  conspiracy 
aOiong  the  young  nobility  of  Rome ;  the  object  of  which 
was  to  effect  a  counterrevolution,  and  replace  himself  on 
the  throne ;  and  the  brave  and  patriotic  Brutus  had  the 
unhappiness  to  discover,  that  two  of  his  sons  were  among 
the  ringleaders  in  this  daring  plot.  The  nature  of  his 
office  compelled  him  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  them  ;  and 
while,  in  this  deeply  interesting  scene,  all  the  spectators 
were  melted  into  tears,  in  him  the  most  powerful  pleas  of 
natural  affectidh  were  overruled  by  a  sense  of  duty ;  the 
parent  was  lost  in  the  judge,  and  the  agonies  of  parental 
sensibility  disregarded  before  the  tribunal  of  public  justice. 
He  pronounced  sentence  upon  his  sons,  condemning  them 
to  death.  i 

But  this  great  man  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  either  the 
liberty,  which  he  procured  for  his  country,  or  the  honors, 
which  he  so  justly  merited.  Tarquin,  failing  to  recover 
his  throne  by  intrigue,  next  attempted  it  by  arms.  He 
prevailed  on  the  Veians,  a  neighboring  state,  to  espouse 
his  cause,  and  to  furnish  him  with  an  army.  Of  this  army, 
he  took  the  command,  and  gave  the  cavalry  to  be  com- 
manded by  Aruns,  his  son.  They  were  met  by  the  consul 
with  an  equal  force  ;  and  a  general  battle  was  fought,  in 
which  the  Romans  claimed  the  victory,  although  dearly 
bought;  for,  together  with  a  number  of  their  bravest 
citizens,  the  illustrious  Brutus  fell  in  the  first  of  the  action. 
Aruns,  the  son  of  Tarquin,  had  singled  him  out;  and  they 
encountered  each  other  with  such  fury,  that  both  were 
slain,  and  fell  dead  together  by  mutual  wounds.  The 
Veians,  sufficiently  humbled  by  this  rebuke,  were  willing 
to  make  peace.  ^ 

But  of  all  the  enemies,  whom  Tarquin  brought  against 
his  country,  Porsenna,  king  of  Etruria,  was  the  most  for- 
midable. This  prince,  who  was  then,  probably,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  in  Italy,  seems,  from  motives  of  jealousy,  to 
have  been  willing  to  engage  in  a  war  with  the  Romans. 
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To  hibi  ¥af qiiih  af^plied ;  and  was  6o6d  furnished  with  a 
forc^^  which  at  first  bid  fair  to  reseat  him  od  his  throne. 

Porsenna  marched  immediately  toward  Rome,  at  the 
h^ad  of  a  powerful  army;  and  meeting  with  no  resis-^ 
tance,  he  laid  siege  to  the  city.  After  several  furious 
asdaults  and  sallies,  the  siege  was  terminated  by  one  of  those 
singular  events^  which  strongly  mark  the  savage  ferocity 
and  wonderful  patriotism  of  the  heroic  ages.  The  length 
and  strictness  of  the  siege  had  reduced  the  city  to  the  utmost 
distress  of  famine,  when  Motius  Scevola,  a  Roman  youth  of 
the  niost  daring  courage  aild  desperate  resolution,  approach- 
ed the  camp  of  Porsenna,  and  finding  access  to  the  place 
where  the  king  stood  with  some  of  his  officers,  he  proceed* 
ed  to  the  group,  and  stabbdd  the  person,  whom  he  sup*" 
posed  to  be  the  king,  but  it  was  the  king's  secretary. 
Mutius  was  seized ;  and  it  was  -demanded  of  him,  who  he 
was,  and  what  were  his  designs.  He  told  them,  that  he  was 
a  Roman,  and  that  there  were  three  hundred  Roman  youths^ 
who,  like  himself,  had  determined  to  effect  the  king's 
destruction.  "  Therefore,''  said  he,  "  prepare  for  their 
attempts;  and  you  shall  see  that  the  Romans  know  how  to 
suffer,  as  well  as  to  act.''  At  this,  he  thrust  his  hand  into 
the  fire,  and  suffei^ed  it  to  burn  with  great  composure. 

Porsenna,  amazed  at  such  intrepid  bravery,  was  seized 
with  a  fit  of  generosity  quite  as  enthusiastic  and  extraordi- 
nary, and  ordered  him  t6  be'  conducted  back  to  Rome,  and 
at  the  same  time,  offered  the  besieged  conditions  of  peace^ 
which  they  accepted ;   and  a  period  was  put  t6  the  war. 

The  Roman  commonwealth,  in  every  part  of  its  duration, 
was  incessantly  harassed  with  internal  disputes,  broils, 
divisions,  intrigues  and  conspiracies ;  and  they  were  gene- 
rally settled  by  the  mediation  of  the  sword  $  though  not 
always  by  the  sword  of  civil  war.  Their  bold,  restless, 
active  spirits  were  best  gratified,  and  soonest  quieted,  in 
martial  exercises;  and  could  only  be  controlled  by  martial 
law.  Of  course,  theirs  was,  in  most  respects,  a  inilitary 
government. 

Ten  years  £tom  the  commencement  of  the  Roman  repub- 
lic, Largius  was  appointed  first  dictator*  The  title  itself 
explains  the  general  nature  of  this  office.  The  dictator 
was  tlotbed  with  power  to  dictate^  i.  e.  to  direct  all  the 
branches,  and  all  the  officers  of  the  government.  His 
power  was  sovereign  and  absolute,  as  that  of  the  most  un- 
limited monarch.  He  was  only  chosen  id  times  of  difficulty 
13*  r-        T 
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and  danger,  when  the  utmost  energy  of  the  state  was  to  be 
exerted ;  and  his  power  expired  at  the  end  of  a  certain 
period. 

Soon  after  the  invasion  of  Porsenna,  and  15  years  from 
the  expulsion  of  Tarqain,  a  contention  arose  between  the 
senate  and  the  people,  which  gave  rise  to  the  appointment 
of  Tribunes.  These  were  officers  chosen  annually  from 
among  the  people.  They  were  clothed  with  considerable 
powers,  and  were  designed  as  the  immediate  guardians  of 
the  people,  against  the  power  of  the  senate  and  consuls. 
They  were  at  first  five,  and  afterwards  ten  in  number ; 
seats  were  prepared  for  them  near  the  doors  of  the  senate 
house ;  and  they  were,  at  times,  called  in,  to  ratify  the 
laws,  which  were  passed  in  the  senate. 

[Coriolanw, — The  story  of  Coriolanus  appears  too  impor- 
tant to  be  omitted  in  this  Compend.  His  original  name 
was  Caius  Martius.  The  name  Coriolanus  was  added,  from 
his  victory  over^Corioli,  a  city  of  the  Volscians,  where,  from 
a  private  soldier,  he  gained  the  amplest  honors. 

He  drew  upon  himself,  the  resentment  of  the  people,  by 
taking  part  with  the  patricians,  in  a  public  dispute,  and  by 
insisting,  that  some  rights,  which  the  senate  had  been 
induced  to  resign,  should  be  restored.  So  enraged  were 
they,  that  he  was  ordered  to  take  his  trial  before  the  peo- 
ple, as  having  aimed  at  sovereignty  and  tyranny.  Conscious 
of  his  innocence,  he  appeared  before  them,  with  the  utmost 
dignity.  He  began  his  defence  by  recounting  all  the  battles 
he  had  fought,  and  showing  the  various  crowns,  with  which 
he  had  been  rewarded  by  his  generals ;  exposing  to  view, 
the  scars  of  the  numberless  wounds  he  had  received  in 
acquiring  them,  and  calling  upon  those,  whose  lives  he  had 
saved,  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  his  recital.  These 
persons,  with  the  most  moving  protestations,  entreated  their 
fellows  to  spare  that  life,  by  which  they  lived ;  and  if  there 
must  be  an  ofifering  for  public  resentment,  they  themselves 
were  ready  to  die  for  him.  A  defence  like  this,  supported 
with  all  that  boldness,  which  conscious  innocence  inspires, 
moved  every  hearer  to  think  of  pardon.  Many  cried  out, 
that  so  brave  a  man  deserved  a  triumph,  not  death,  and 
that  this  very  trial  was  a  national  reproach.  The  giddy 
multitude  were  going,  therefore,  to  absolve  him,  when 
Decius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  a  man  effluent  eloquence,  rose 
up  and  accused  him  of  having  appropriated  to  himself  and 
his  friendsj  the  plunder,  which  he  had  taken  from  the 
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eDemy^  thus  yiolating  the  law,  requiring  him  to  appropriate 
it  to  the  use  of  the  public.  Coriolanus  had,  io  fact,  when 
the  people  refused  to  enlist,  issued  out  at  th^  head  of  his 
clients,  and  plundered  the  enemy,  who  had  the  insolence  to 
make  incursions  to  the  very  walls  of  Rome.  These  spoils, 
which  were  so  justly  earned,  he  never  thought  of  bringing 
into  the  treasury,  as  they  were  the  acquisition  of  a  private 
adventure.  Being,  therefore,  unable  to  answer  what  was 
alleged  against  him,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people,  and 
utterly  confounded  with  the  charge,  the  tribunes  immedi- 
ately took  the  votes,  and  Coriolanus  was  condemned  to 
perpetual  exile.  Amid  the  rejoicings  of  the  people  and 
the  lamentations  of  the  senate,  he  alone  seemed  an  uncon- 
cerned spectator.  He  returned  home,  to  take  a  lasting 
leave  of  his  wife,  his  children  and  his  mother  Veturia,  and 
then  left  the  city,  to  take  refuge  among  the  enemies  of 
Rome.  He  directed  his  course  to  Antium,  a  city  of  the 
Volscians,  where  he  obtained  the  friendship  and  assis- 
tance of  TuUus  Attius,  who  was  a  violent  enemy  to  the 
Romans. 

War  being  declared  by  the  machinations  of  Tullus,  he 
and  Coriolanus  were  made  generals  of  the  army.  They 
invaded  the  Roman  territories,  ravaging  and  laying  waste 
the  possessions  of  the  plebeians^  but  suiOfering  those  of  the 
senators  to  remain  untouched.  At  Rome,  all  was  confusion 
and  distress.  The  army,  sensible  of  the  superiority  of 
Coriolanus,  once  their  own  commander,  assembled  with 
great  reluctance;  while  the  Volscians,  sure  of  success^ 
flocked  to  his  standard  with  alacrity.  Town  aAer  towa 
was  taken  by  them.  Every  day,  they  advanced  nearer; 
and  at  last  approached  the  walls,  with  the  intention  of 
besieging  the  city.  The  senate  and  people  now  agreed  to 
send  deputies  to  him,  with  proposals  of  restoring  him,  in 
case  he  should  draw  off  his  army.  Coriolanus  received 
them  with  severity,  and  told  them,  that  he  was  now  general 
of  the  Volscians,  and  had  only  their  interest  to  consider^ 
He  proposed  his  conditions,  and  gave  them  thirty  days  for 
deliberation.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  he  returned,  and 
again  encamped  before  the  walls.  Another  embassy  was 
sent  forth,  conjuring  him  not  to  exact  from  his  native  city, 
aught,  but  what  became  Romans  to  grant.  Coriolanus, 
however,  naturally  inflexible  and  severe,  still  persisted  in 
his  former  demands,  and  granted  them  but  three  days  to 
decide.    The  city  was  now  filled  with  consternation,  and  in 
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• 
the  general  coofasion,  there  was  neither  discipline,  liof 
command. 

In  this  exigence,  they  determined  to  send  another 
deputation  more  solemn  than  the  former,  consisting  of 
the  pontiffs,  the  priests  and  the  angors.  But  all  in 
vain.  Though  he  received  them  with  respect,  they  found 
him  severe  and  inflexible,  as  before.  When  the  people 
saw  them  return  unsuccessful,  they  began  to  give  up  the 
commonwealth  as  lost.  Nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  la" 
mentation. 

At  length,  it  was  suggested  to  them,  that  w|iat  could  not  be 
effected  by  the  intercession  of  the  senate,  or  the  adjuration 
of  the  priests,  might  be  accomplished  by  the  tears  of  his 
wife,  or  the  commands  of  his  mother.  Accordingly,  Veturia 
his  mother,  undertook  the  embassy,  accompanied  by  his 
wife  and  children,  and  the  principal  matrons  of  Rome. 
Coriolanus,  who  at  a  distance,  discovered  this  mournful 
train  of  female^,  resolved  to  give  them  a  deniaL  But  when 
told,  that  his  mother  and  his  wife  were  among  the  number, 
he  instantly  came  down  from  his  tribunal  to  meet  and  em-» 
brace  them.  At  first,  their  tears  and  embraces  took  away 
the  power  of  words ;  and  the  rough  soldier  himself  could 
not  refrain  from  sharing  in  their  distress.  "  My  son,"  cried 
his  mother,  <^how  am  I  to  consider  this  meeting  ?  Do  I 
embrace  my  son  ?  or  my  enemy  F  Am  I  your  mother  P  or 
your  captive  ?  How  have  I  lived  to  see  this  day  ?  to  see 
tny  son  a  banished  man  ?  and  still  more  distressful,  to  see 
him  the  enemy  of  his  country?  How  has  he  been  able  to 
turn  his  arms  against  the  place,  that  gave  him  life  ?  how, 
direct  his  rage  against  those  walls,  which  protect  his  wife^ 
his  children  and  his  gods  ?  But  it  is  to  me  only,  my  country 
owes  her  oppressor.  Had  I  never  been  a  mother,  Rome 
had  still  been  free.  The  wretched  consciousness  of  this^ 
will  afflict  me,  as  long  as  life  shall  last ;  and  that  cannot  be 
long.  But  though  I  am  prepared  for  death,  yet,  at  leasts 
let  these  wretched  sufferers  claim  some  part  of  your  com* 
passion.  Think,  what  must  be  their  fate,  when  to  banish-^ 
ment,  they  must  add^  captivity."  Coriolanus,  during  this 
speech,  seemed  much  agitated  by  contending  passions.  His 
tnother,  who  saw  him  moved,  still  seconded  her  words  by 
the  roost  persuasive  eloquence,  her  tears.  His  wife  and 
children  hung  roand  him,  entreating  for  protection  and 
pity,  while  the  fair  train,  her  companions,  added  their 
lamentations^  and  deplored  their  oiVn  and  their  country ^s 
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distress.  Coriolanus,  for  a  moment,  was  silent,  feeling  the 
strong  conflict  between  lionor  and  inclination.  At  length, 
as  if  roused  from  his  dream,  he,  flew  to  take  up  his  mother, 
who  had  fallen  at  his  feet^  crying  out, — "  O  my  mother^ 
thou  hast  saved  Rome,  but  lost  thy  son !"  He  accordingly 
gave  orders  to  draw  off  the  army,  pretending  to  the  oflicers, 
that  the  city  was  too  strong  to  be  taken.  Tullas,  who  had 
long  envied  his  glory,  was  not  remiss  in  aggravating  the 
lenity  of  his  conduct  to  his  countrymen.  Upon  their  return, 
Coriolanus  was  slain  in  an  insurrection  of  the  people,  and 
afterwards  honorably  buried,  with  late  and  ineffectual 
repentance.] 

The  most  eminent  character,  found  in  the  first  part 
of  the  annals  of  the  ancient  republic  of  Rome,  is  that 
of  Quintus  Cincinnatus.  His  chief  services  were  in 
the  year  458  B.  C.  and  in  the  50th,  from  the  fall  of 
Tarquin.  We  have  already  mentioned^  the  frequent 
disputes  and  divisions,  which  prevailed  between  the  two 
orders  of  Roman  citizens.  These,  which  ran  high  on  . 
all  occasions,  had  but  a  little  time  before  this,  come  very 
near  to  rending  in  pieces  and  extinguishing  the  republic 
forever. 

The  forces  of  the  Mqxd  and  Volsci  had  invaded  the 
Roman  territories ;  had  surrounded,  and  were  likely  to 
destroy,  the  consul  Minutius  and  his  army,  who  inadver- 
tently suffered  himself  to  be  pentinbetween  two  mountains, 
whence  he  could  not  retreat,  but  by  encountering  the 
enemy.  At  the  same  time,  political  disputes  were  carried 
on  with  such  warmth  at  Rome,  that  most  men  were  wholly 
ruled  by  the  most  violent  party  spirit.  All  union  and  energy 
were  lost ;  and  the  more  discerning  saw  the  ruin  of  the 
commonwealth  impending.  The  Romans  had,  on  a  former 
occasion,  experienced  the  great  virtue  and  authority  of 
Cincinnatus.  To  him,  therefore,  all  eyes  were  now  turned, 
as  the  most  suitable  instrument  for  delivering  their  coun- 
try. 

In  the  50th  year  from  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  a  solemn 
legation  was  sent  to  Q.  Cincinnatus,  from  the  senate,  to 
invest  him  with  the  sovereign  powers  of  dictator.  They 
found  him  industriously  laboring  in  his  field.  He  had  a 
farm,  consisting  only  of  a  few  acres,  which  he  cultivated 
with  his  own  hands,  for  the  support  of  his  family.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  senatorial  message,  he  showed  some  concern 
for  the  neglect,  with  which  he  should  be  obliged  to  treat 
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his  plantation ;  but  showed  no  marks  of  vanity  or  pride  at 
his  sodden  elevation.  He  took  leave  of  his  family  with 
apparent  regret,  and  repaired  to  the  capitol.  He  imroedi- 
utely  nominated,  as  a  captain  of  his  cavalry,  Tarquitios,  a 
man  in  similar  circumstances,  and  of  like  character  with 
himself. 

He  issued  his  orders  with  mildness,  but  with  such  autho- 
rity, dignity  and  decision,  as  none  can  assume,  but  those 
great  and  vigorous  spirits,  which  are  formed  for  command. 
He  gave  orders,  that  every  citizen,  who  eould  bear  arms, 
should  appear  before  sunset  in  the  Campus  Martius,  with 
arms,  and  provisions  for  five  days.  His  orders  were  obey- 
ed ;  and  an  army  was  immediately  assembled.  At  their 
head,  the  dictator  began  his  march  that  evening;  and  before 
day,  came  within  sight  of  the  hostile  army.  As  they  ap* 
preached  the  enemy^s  camp,  Cincinnatus  ordered  his  men 
.to  give  a  loud  ^hout;  which  was  heard  by  the  blockaded 
army,  and  understood  to  be  a  token,  that  relief  was  near. 
The  enemy,  finding  themselves  between  two  armies,  pre* 
pared  for  battle.  A  severe  engagement  ensued ;  but  the 
bravery  and  conduct  of  the  dictator  procured  the  Romans  a 
complete  victory.  The  spoils  of  the  enemy^s  camp  were 
valuable.  These,  Cincinnatus  ordered  to  be  divided  among 
his  own  army,  without  allowing  the  army,  which  he  had 
liberated,  to  share  with  them  in  any  thing ;  holding  it  as  a 
maxim,  that,  as  they  could  not  defend  themselves,  they 
merited  nothing. 

But,  what  is  regarded  as  most  remarkable  in  this  trans- 
action, Cincinnatus,  though  a  poor  man,  took  nothing 
of  all  the  wealth,  of  which  he  had  the  control  and  dis- 
tribution, to  himself.  Nor  would  he  accept  any  thing 
from  the  senate,  who  regarded  him  as  the  deliverer  of 
his  country ;  and,  from  gratitude  for  his  important  servi- 
ces, would  gladly  have  bestowed  upon  him,  the  richest 
presents.  Very  many  have  celebrated,  but  very  few  have 
imitated,  his  virtues.  He  was  satisfied  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  done  his  duty,  and  justly  merited  a  great  and 
lasting  fame. 

The  year  45t  B.  C.  about  sixty  years  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  republic,  may  be  considered  as  an  important  era 
in  the  history  of  Rome.  The  contentions  between  the 
various  orders  of  the  state,  for  privilege,  prerogative  and 
power,  still  raged  without  intermission,  till,  at  length,  all 
parties,  growing  weary  of  these  disturbances,  united  in  an 
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eipedient,  which  at  once  shows  the  wisdom  and  greatness 
of  the  Ronnan  character.  They  unanimously  determined 
on  introducing  a  body  of  written  laws ;  whose  influence 
might  prevent,  as  well,  as  punish,  crimes,  and  especially, 
that  thereby  the  decisions  of  the  magistrates  might  be  goy- 
erned  by  known  and  fixed  principles. 

Posthumius,  Sulpicius  and  Manlius,  three  senators  of  high 
rank,  whom  the  suffrage  of  the  Roman  people  had  declared 
worthy  of  so  great  a  trust,  were  immediately  sent  to  Athens 
and  other  Greek  cities,  to  consult  their  laws,  to  extract 
from  them  a  code  of  such,  as  were  most  approved,  and 
report  them  to  their  fellow-citizens  in  due  time.  In  the 
course  of  a  year,  this  business  was  accomplished.  These 
ambassadors  returned,  and  brought  with  them  a  body  of 
laws,  which  they  had  selected  from  the  most  celebrated 
systems  of  Greece.  These  were  formed  into  ten  tables, 
two  others  being  some  time  after  added,  making  the  number 
twelve.  This  was  that  famous  code  of  laws,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  ^^  laws  of  the  twelve  tables.''  Many  fragments 
of  this  body  of  laws  remain  until  the  present  time. 

Nations  in  general,  when  they  enjoy  good  government 
and  excellent  laws,  resemble  a  body  in  perfect  health — a 
body,  in  which  the  various!  animal  and  vital  functions  are 
complete  and  vigorous.  This  now  began  to  be  the  condi- 
tion of  Rome.  Though  it  had  not  experienced  much  in- 
crease of  territory,  yet  its  numbers,  strength,  experience 
and  wisdom,  were  fast  rising  to  power  and  conquest.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  understood,  that  Rome  was  yet  free 
from  political  disputes,  or  even  from  outrageous  infractions 
of  law  and  justice.  That  time  she  was  destined  never  to 
see. 

When  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  were  adopted,  a  new 
kind  of  magistracy  was  created.  Ten  persons,  called 
decemvirs  J  were  appointed,  to  see  to  the  administration  of 
government,  and  to  enforce  the  authority  of  the  laws. 
Their  reign  was  short.  It  began  well ;  but  ended  in  dis- 
grace and  misfortune.  The  term  of  their  administration 
ended  in  the  consummate  villany  of  Appius,  one  of  their 
number,  and  in 'the  affecting  story  of  Virginius  and  his 
daughter ;  for  which  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the 
Roman  history.  To  them,  succeeded  another  kind  of 
magistrates,  called  military  trilmnes  ;  and  these  were  again 
succeeded  by  consuls,  according  to  the  first  form  of  the 
republic 
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Bat  it  would  be  improper,  Id  this  work,  to  attempt  to  trace 
the  Roman  government  through  its  tortaous  course,  or  to 
enter  into  the  yarioas  controversies  of  those  early  times. 
Whoever  expects  to  find  a  free  government  without  con* 
tinual  disputes,  divisions,  intrigues,  innovations  and  revolu- 
tions,* must  be  a  stranger  to  the  human  character,  as  display- 
ed in  the  history  of  nations.  Where  all  power  and  authority 
originate  with  the  people,  and  are  under  the  control  and 
direction  of  their  suffrage,  there  is  too  wide  and  alluring  a 
prospect  for  ambitious  men  to  neglect.  They  never  did 
neglect  it,  and  they  never  will. 

After  Cincinnatus,  the  Roman  history  presents  us  with  no 
character  worthy  oi^  particular  notice,  till  the  times  of  the 
illustrious  Camillus ;  nor  with  any  considerable  event,  till 
the  formidable  invasion  of  Rome,  by  the  Gauls,  under 
Brennus.  This  will  carry  us  forward  through  a  period  of 
about  sixty  years,  during  which  the  Roman  state  made  c6n- 
eiderable  advances  in  population,  territory  and  the  art  of 
war.  Camillus  had  afforded  the  most  important  serviced  to 
the  state  ;  had  conquered  several  cities,  and  by  a  long  course 
of  conduct,  had  risen  to  the  highest  honors  among  Ms  coun- 
trymen. This  was  sufficient  to  draw  down  upon  him  a  storm 
of  envy  and  jealousy,  which  all  his  wisdom,  power  and  popu- 
larity could  not  sustain.  The  tribunes,  always  turbulent  and 
clamorous,  and  often  unjust  and  cruel,  roused  the  public 
resentment  against  him,  by  pretending,  that  he  had  embez- 
zled and  secreted  much  of  the  plunder  taken  in  the  city  of 
Veii ;  and  they  appointed  a  day,  on  which  he  was  to  appear 
before  the  people  in  his  own  defence.  Conscious  of  his 
innocence,  yet  disdaining  the  mortifying  indignity  of  sus- 
taining a  public  trial  before  a  people,  whom  he  had  laid 
vnder  such  high  obligations,  and  whose  resentment,  he 
knew,  had  rather  sprung  from  their  envy  of  his  virtue, 
than  from  any  other  cause,  he  took  leave  of  his  friends, 
and  evaded  the  approaching  storm  by  going  into  voluntary 
exile. 

The  triumph  of  the  tribunes  and  the  plebeians,  on  the 
fall  of  this  great  man,  was  of  short  duration.  A  storm  far 
more  terrible  menaced  the  whole  state,  than  he  had  fled  to 
escape. 

*Tho9e,  who  live  in  the  Millennium,  will  doubtless  find  such  a 
'  government.     When  the  son  of  God  sb^l  make  all  the  nations  free, 
they  will  be  free  indeed  ;  and  certainly,  tfaey  will  be  free  frpjDp  con- 
tJDual  disputes^  &c.— £<l. 

4 
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We  hare,  in  a  former  chapter,  bad  occasion  to  mentioti 
the  ScythiaQ  hordes,  which,  in  ancient  times,  inhabited  the 
wilds  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  which,  like  an  inundation,  at 
various  times,  flowed  down  upon  the  more  civilized  na- 
tions ;  or,  like  swarms  of  locusts,  seenred  to  darken  the  sua 
and  the  air.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Germany  and 
France  resembled  them  in  those  respects,  in  which  thej 
were  most  formidable.  France  was  then  called  Gaul.  The 
Gaols  were  men  of  great  size  and  strength.  They  were 
exceedingly  bold,  fierce,  and  terrible  in  war.  It  is  said, 
that  even  a  glance  of  their  eye  was  so  terrible,  as  to  dis- 
may and  afirighten  armies.  A  numerous  body  of  these  had, 
two  centuries  before  this,  crossed  the  Alps,  and  settled  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Italy  ;  and  had  long  been  a  terror  to 
all  the  country.  Brennus,  their  warlike  chieftain,  was  at 
this  time,  at  their  head,  besieging  Clusium,  a  city  of  Etruria. 

The  martial  spirit  of  the  Romans  being  roused  at  so  near 
an  approach  of  this  hostile  nation,  and  being  earnestly 
solicited  by  that  city  to  send  them  aid,  they  despatched 
ambassadors  to  Brennus,  to  demand  of  him,  what^ight  he 
had  to  invade  that  city.  The  Gaul  sternly  replied,  that  the 
'^  rights  of  valiant  men  lie  in  their  swords  ;'^  and  demanded, 
in  return,  what  right  the  Romans  had  to  the  many  cities 
they  had  conquered.  The  ambassadors,  displeased  with 
the  haughty  style  of  Brennus,  and  either  forgetful  or  igno- 
rant  of  their  duty,  immediately  entered  the  city,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  the  war. 

Brennus  was  enraged  at  the  conduct  of  the  ambassadors, 
and  forthwith  raising  the  siege  of  Clusium,  he  marched 
directly  to  Rome,  probably  glad  of  a  pretence  for  effecting 
a  preconcerted  measure. 

Rome  had  now  stood  364  years,  and  had  been  a  republic 
119.  Its  territories  were  considerably  extended;  and  the 
city  itself  was  become  opulent,  splendid  and  powerfuL 
The  neighboring  cities  had  fallen  under  its  power;  and 
those  more  distant  were  willing  either  to  pay  homage  for 
their  independence,  or  seek  the  alliance  of  the  Romans. 
The  Gallic  king  could  not  but  believe,  that,  if  he  con- 
quered Rome,  the  empire  of  Italy  would  follow  of  course; 
and  perhaps,  one  much  greater.  It  will  be  remembered, 
that  the  Gauls,  about  this  time,  attempted  both  Greece  and 
Asia,  and  that  with  considerable  success.  From  the  former^ 
they  were  expelled  by  Sosthenes ;  and  from  the  latter,  by 
Antiochus  Soter ;  as  noticed  in  our  view  of  Greece  and  Syria. 
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The  Romans  were  apprised  of  the  approachiog  danger^ 
and  sent  an  army,  composed  of  the  llowerof  their  republic^ 
to  meet  and  oppose  the  Gaols.  An  obstinate  and  bloody 
battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Romans  were  utterly 
defeated,  and  their  army  destroyed.  Brennus,  elated  with 
victory,  and  still  breathing  revenge  and  fury,  continued  his 
march  towards  Rome.  [He  entered  the  city  without  re- 
sistance ;  and  marching  into  the  Forum,  there  beheld  the 
ancient  senators,  sitting  in  their  order,  observing  a  profound 
silence,  uiimoved  and  undaunted.  The  splendid  habits,  the 
majestic  gravity,  and  the  venerable  looks  of  these  old  men^ 
who  had  all,  in  their  time,  home  the  highest  offices  of  the 
state,  awed  the  barbarous  enemy  into  reverence.  Thej 
took  them  to  be  the  tutelar  deities  of  the  place,  and  begaa 
to  offer  blind  adoration.  At  length,  one  more  forward  than 
the  rest,  pot  forth  his  hand  to  stroke  the  beard  of  Papyrios^ 
who  had  lately  been  dictator.  This  insult,  the  noble 
Roman  could  not  endure;  but  lifting  his  ivory  sceptre^ 
struck  the  savage  to  the  ground.  This  seemed  a  signal  for 
general|to]aughter.  Papyrius  fell  first;  and  all  the  rest 
shared  ms  fate,  without  mercy  or  distinction.  Thus  the 
fierce  invaders  pursued  their  slaughter  for  three  days« 
.  sparing  neither  sex  nor  age  ;  and  then  setting  fire  to  the 
city  burnt  it  to  the  ground.] 

Nothing  seemed  now  to  remain  of  the  Roman  state  capa- 
ble of  defending  itself,  but  the  celebrated  capitol ;  where  a 
body  of  the  bravest  of  the  Romans  held  out  against  every 
effort  of  the  Gauls.  Brennus,  at  length,  grew  weary  of  the 
siege,  and  proposed  to  the  Romans,  that  if  they  would  pay 
him  one  thousand  pounds  weight  of  gold,  he  would  draw 
off  his  army,  and  give  them  no  further  trouble.  They 
accepted  the  proposal ;  and  the  gold  was  produced.  But 
while  it  was  weighing,  some  of  the  Gauls  attempted  to  kick 
the  beam,  to  prevent  a  just  weight.  The  Romans  com* 
plained  of  so  flagraot^n  injustice ;  but  Brennus  immediately 
cast  his  sword  into  the  bklance,  and  gave  them  to  under- 
stand, that  their  complaints  would  be  useless — that  they 
must  think  of  nothing  but  compliance  with  the  will  of  their 
imperious  conqueror. 

At  that  moment,  intelligence  was  brought,  that  Camillus, 
the  general,  whom  they  had  so  unjustly  banished,  wns 
approaching  at  the  head  of  an  army.  He  had  heard  of  the 
calamities  of  his  country ;  and,  having  raised  a  body  of 
forces,  was  so   fortynate,   as  to  arrive    at    that  critic^) 
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moment,  when  his  presence  was  necessary,  and  bis  exer- 
tions effectual,  to  the  salvation  of  his  country.  Camillus 
entered  the  place,  where  the  business  was  transacting,  and 
immediately  ordered  the  Romans  to  take  back  the  gold, 
whence  it  was  brought;  telling  Brennus,  with  an  air  as 
haughty  as  that  of  the  barbarian,  that  the  Romans  were  in 
the  use  not  to  purchase  peace  with  money,  bnt  with  iron. 

The  presence  of  this  great  man  revived  the  drooping 
spirits  of  his  countrymen.  They  rallied  round  his  standard; 
and  encountering  the  barbarians  with  the  most  resolute 
bravery,  defeated  and  almost  entirely  cut  them  off.  Thus 
Rome  was  delivered  from  the  most  dangerous  enemy,  if 
we  except  Hannibal,  that  she  was  to  see  for  many  ages. 

The  Roman  people,  in  these  ancient  times,  exlubited  the 
strangest  mixture  of  bravery,  superstition,  barbarity,  disci- 
pline, enthusiasm,  levity  and  wisdom.  They  were  contin- 
ually engaged  in  war,  and  were  generally  successful.  But 
the  dreadful  chastisement  they  received  from  the  hand  of 
Brennus  and  the  Gauls,  was  attended  by  consequences  as 
lasting,  as  deplorable.  Their  territories,  still  but  small, 
were  ravaged ;  their  city  laid  in  ashes ;  many  of  their 
bravest  men  killed  in  battle ;  and  their  resources  severely 
drained,  though  not  exhausted ;  for  their  resources,  as  yet, 
were  not  money,  nor  strong  fortresses,  nor  large  territories, 
nor  numbers,  nor  powerful  allies.  Their  resources  consist- 
ed in  firm,  determined  spirits ;  great  souls,  fearless  of  danger 
and  of  death ;  minds  strong,  bold,  intrepid  and  persevering. 
To  brave  danger  was  to  them  the  field  of  glory ;  and 
their  only  alternative  was  death  or  victory.  They  enjoyed 
victory,  and  endured  defeat,  with  equal  moderation ;  and 
this,  they  were  able  to  do  beyond  any  other  nation ;  because 
nature  had  endued  them  with  independent,  unconquerable 
minds,  and  with  invincible  bravery  and  magnanimity. 

After  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  the  Romans  rose  more 
experienced,  more  warlike,  more  formidable,  than  ever. 
We  soon  see  them  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Samnites,  the« 
most  powerful  nation  then  in  Italy.  This  war  lasted  many 
years  and  was  attended  with  various  turns  of  fortune ;  and 
when  it  was  likely  to  terminate  in  complete  victory  and 
triumph  on  the  side  of  the  Romans,  an  event  took  place 
which  seemed  once  more  to  threaten  the  existence  of  the 
Roman  nation. 

The  Samnites,  overpowered  by  the  bravery  and  disci- 
pline of  the  Romans,  sent  for  aid  to  Pyrrhns,  the  celebrated 
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klog  of  Epirus,  of  whom  we  have  already  taken  some  notice. 
It  was  generally  thought  impossible  for  the  Romans 
to  contend  saccessfully  with  this  great  commander.  He 
had  heen  formed  in  the  art  of  war,  upon  the  maxims  and 
examples  of  Alexander  and  Epaminondas ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  degeneracy  of  the  Greeks  and  Asiatics,  from  whom 
the  military  spirit  had  long  since  departed,  had  been  able  to 
inspire  the  armies  he  commanded,  with  his  own  heroic 
virtues.  He  had  found  no  equal  in  Egypt,  or, Asia.  Happy 
would  it  have  been  for  him,  had  he  pursued  more  closely 
the  footsteps  of  Alexander,  and  especially  had  he  kept  at  a 
distance  from  Italy;  though  even  that  might  not  have 
saved  him  from  a  collision  with  the  growing  power  of  the 
Romans. 

Pyrrhus  immediately  prepared  to  comply  with  the 
request  of  the  Samnites.  He  embarked  from  Epirus,  with 
an  army  of  twenty  thousajnd  foot,  three  thousand  horse,  and 
twenty  elephants ;  hot  id  crossing  th*e  Adriatic,  .his  fleet 
was  dispersed  in  a  storm,  and  many  of  his  vessels  were  lost. 
Although  his  armament  was  greatly  diminished,  he  still 
thought  the  remnant  more  than  a  match  for  the  rude  and 
barbarous  people  of  Italy.  His  judgment  of  the  Romans 
was  probably  not  dissimilar  to  that  formed  of  the  American 
people  before  the  revolutionary  war ;  at  which  time,  some 
imagined,  that  a  few  thousand  regular  troops  would  strike 
an  awe  through  the  continent,  and  that  the  semi-barbarians 
of  the  colonies  would  never  dare  to  face  disciplined  and 
veteran  troops. 

But  Pyrrhus  found  the  Romans  not  so  rude  and  barbarous, 
as  he  expected.  The  iQrst  view  he  had  of  their  military 
order  and  skill,  struck  him  with  surprise  ;  and  the  first 
victory  he  gained,  in  all  probability,  utterly  extinguished 
his  hopes  of  subduing  the  Romans.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
how  differently  the  Romans  received  this  invasion  of 
Pyrrhus,  from  what  the  Persians  did  that  of  Alexander. 
,  Pyrrhus  found  the  Romans  ready  to  receive  him  ;  and  when 
he  offered  to  mediate  between  them  and  the  Samnites,  he 
was  answered  by  Lsevinus,  the  consul,  that  the  Roman 
people  neither  respected  him  as  a  mediator,  nor  feared  him 
as  an  enemy. 

The  first  battle  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Lyris.  Pyrrhus  drew  up  his  army  with  the  utmost  skill ; 
nor  was  there  a  want  of  skill  and  discernment  in  the  order 
and  movements  of  the  Romans.    Here  was  first  seen  con- 
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trasted  the  grecian  phalanx  with  the  Roman  legion ;  nor 
have  the  ablest  tacticians  been  positive  in  determining 
which,  on  all  accounts,  was  preferable.  The  loose  array 
of  the  legion  gave  celerity  to  its  evolutions,  and  certainly 
admitted  of  varioas  conveniences ;  bat  the  close  and  firm 
strength  of  the  phalanx,  by  condensing  the  physical  force, 
rendered  its  impression  more  certain,  and  its  shock  more 
dreadful. 

The  field,  by  both  parties,  was  managed  with  great  skill, 
and  was  fought  with  the  most  determined  bravery.  Motives 
of  safety  and  of  honor  wrought  powerfully  with  both  generals, 
and  both  armies ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  few  battles  have 
been  more  severe.  But  the  Greeks,  at  length,  prevailed  ; 
and  Pyrrhus,  by  the  aid  of  his  elephants,  which  were  sent 
among  the  Romans,  gained  a  complete  victory.  The 
Romans  were  put  to  flight,  leaving  fifteen  thousand  men 
dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  But  the  loss  of  Pyrrhus  was 
not  much  inferior ;  insomuch,  that,  while  some  were  con- 
gratulating him  on  account  of  his  victory,  he  is  said 
pathetically  to  have  exclaimed,  that  another  such  victory 
would  ruin  him. 

[Fabrieius, — The  Romans,  in  a  war  with  Pyrrhus,  the 
king  of  Epirus,  sent  an  embassy  to  him  concerning  the 
ransom  and  exchange  of  prisoners.  At  the  head  of  this 
venerable  deputation, !  was  Fabricius,^«an  ancient  senator, 
who  had  long  been  a  pattern  to  his  codntrymen,  of  the  most 
extreme  poverty,  joined  with  the  most  cheerfhl  content. 
This  practical  philosopher,  who  had  been  formerly  consul, 
and  was  now  the  ambassador  of  Rome,  had  no  other  plate 
furniture  in  his  house,  except  a^mall  cup,  the  bottom  even 
of  which  was  of  horn.  When  the  Samnites  had  formerly 
offered  him  large  presents,  he  refused  them,  saying,  that 
he  was  already  rich,  as  he  had  learned  the  art  of  lessening' 
his  wants  by  retrenching  his  appetites.  Pyrrhus  received 
this  celebrated  old  man  with  great  kindness,  and  willing  to 
try  how  far  fame  had  been  just  in  his  favor,  offered  him 
rich  presents,  which,  however,  the  Roman  refused.  The 
day  after,  he  was  desirous  of  examining  the  equality  of  his 
temper,  and  ordered  one  of  his  elephants  to  be  placed 
behind  the  tapestry,  which,  upon  a  signal  given,  raised  its 
trunk  above  the  ambassador's  head,  at  the  same  time,  using 
other  arts,  to  intimidate  him.  Fabricius,  however,  with  a ' 
countenance  no  way  changing,  smiled  upon  the  king, 
observing,  that  be  looked  with  an  equal  exe  on  the  terri^*' 
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of  this  day,  a«  he  had  npon  the  allurem^Dts  of  the  preced'- 
log.  Pyrrbus,  pleased  to  find  so  much  virtue  in  one  he  had 
considered  as  a  barbarian,' was  willing  to  grant  him  the  only 
favor,  which,  he  knew  would  make  him  happy',  that  of 
releasing  the  Roman  prisoners^ 

Fabricius  was  again  made  consul,  and  marched  against 
Pyrrhus.  While  the  two  armies  were  approaching,  a 
letter  was  brought  to  Fabricius  from  the  king^s  physician, 
importing  that  for  a  proper  reward,  he  would  take  him  off 
by  poison.  Instead  of  employing  the  physician  to  perpe- 
trate the  murder,  he  exposed  the  intended  murderer  to  his 
master ;  intimating  to  Pyrrhus^  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
had  been  extremely  unfortunate  in  the  choice  of  his  friends 
and  of  his  enemies.  (^  Admirable  Fabricius  !^'  cried  Pyrrhus, 
^^  it  would  be  as  easy  to  turn^he  sun  from  its  course,  as  thee 
from  the  paths  of  honor."]    ^ 

Pyrrhus  once  more  tried  (he  virtue  of  negotiation.  He 
sent  Cineas,  a  man  of  great  eloquence,  who  had  been  the 
scholar  of  Demosthenes,  ambassador  to  Rome^  But  this 
attempt,  like  the  former,  was  without  success.  The  Romans 
were  deaf  to  all  proposals  of  accommodation,  short  of 
Pyrrhus's  retiring  out  of  Italy.  Neither  eloquence,  nor 
bribery ;  neither  threats,  nor  persuasions,  could  produce  any 
effect  on  that  haughty,  determined  people.  The  war  was, 
therefore,  reneiv^d  with  great  vigor  on  both  sides ;  and 
various  battles  were  fought,  with  more  success  to  the 
Romans  ;(till,  at  length.  Pyrrhus  was  totally  defeated,  and 
his  army  cut  in  pieces.  ]  Giving  up  all  hopes,  therefore,  of 
effecting  any  thing  against  so  brave  and  powerful  an  enemy, 
he  was  forced  to  embark  in  haste,  and  leave  his  allies  to 
the  inevitable  fate  of  subjugation  by  the  victorious  Romans. 
Porrhus,  however,  left  a  garrison  in  the  city  of  Tarentum, 
and  advised  the  Tarentines  to  support  their  cause  with 
wjiat  vigor  they  could,  till  he  could  have  time  to  levy  more 
forces  in  Greece,  and  return.  But  he  probably  had  little 
expectation  of  ever  returning  to  those  shores,  where  he 
had  experienced  so  severe  a  reverse  of  fortune.  It  is 
certain,  he  never  did  return;  nor  did  he  ever  seem  to 
recover  the  current  of  his  former  good  fortune. 

The' Tarentines jy ho  had  been  the  principal  leaders  in 
the  war  of  the  Samtiit^,  were  now  left  to  struggle  with 
the  Romans ;  nor  would  the  struggle  have  been  long,  had 
they  not  made  application  for  aid  to  another  foreign  power. 
While  the  garrison  left  by  Pyrrhus,  tyrannized  in  the  city. 
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aDd  the  Romany  were  masters  of  the  country  round  them, 
they  applied  t<^  the  Carthaginians  for  succor,  as  their  last 
and  only  resort. 

We  have  already  made  mention  of  the  Carthaginians. 
As  early  as  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  they  were 
powerful  both  by  sea  and  land  ;  and  furnished,  according  to 
some  writers,  an  army  of  300,000  men,  who  operated  in, 
conjunction  with  the  Persians.  (They  were  willing^N  it 
appears,  to  interfere  with  the  Roi^ans,  of  whose  growing 
power  they  had  long  been  jealous.  They  soon  drew  a 
powerful  fleet  into  the  harbor  of  Tarentum,  with  a  view  to 
check  the  progress  of  the  Roman  arms.  It  had  not, 
however,  the  desired  effect.  ->  The  Romans  found  meaog  to 
corrupt  and  bring  over  the  garrison  to  their  interest ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  the  city  was  taken,  its  walls  and 
fortifications  demolished,  and  the  inhabitants  were  granted 
their  liberty,  and  protection  from  the  Romans. 

The  military  spirit,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  former  part 
of  this  Compend,  passed  from  the  Assyrians  to  the  Persians, 
from  them  to  the  Greeks,  and  from  the  Greeks  to  the 
Carthaginians.  Though  the  origins  of  Rome  and  Carthage, 
according  to  many  writers,  were  not  very  far  distant,  in 
}>oint  of  time,  yet  the  latter  rose  first  to  consequence  ;  and 
while  Rome  was  only  a  single  city,  and  the  Romans  an 
obscure  horde,  the  Carthaginians,  by  their  fleets,  kept  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  in  awe,  possessed  the  islands  of 
that  sea;  had,  in  fact,  passed  the  strait  of  Gibraltar ;  coasted 
down  the  African  peninsula,  and  up  the  shores  of  £upope, 
through  the  British  channel ;  and,  it  is  thought,  had  reached 
the  coasts  of  Norway,  if  not  even  the  shores  of  the  Baltic 
sea.  They  form  one  of  the  numerous  proofs,  and  one  not, 
the  least  splendid,  of  the  power  and  consequence,  which 
commerce  will  give  a  nation. 

We  shall  here  digress  a  moment,by  giving  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  rise  and  greatness  of  Carthage ;  a  power,  which  held 
a  long  and  doubtful  contest  with  Rome  for  Empire ;  nor 
would  she  have  failed  in  that  contest,  if  while  her  fleets 
and  armies  were  victorioas  abroad,  she  had  not  been  weak- 
ened by  disunion,  and  rent  by  factions  at  home. 

Carthage  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  ancient  Phccnicia, 
a  country  lying  at  the  east  end  of  the  Mediterranean,  whose 
chief  cities  were  Tyre  and  Sidon.  If  we  might  rely  on 
VirgiPs  authority,  this  famous  city  was  founded  by  Dido, 
the  sister-in-law  of  Pygmalion,  king  of  Tyre,  about  the 
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time  of  the  destraction  of  Troy.  According  to  the  story  of 
the  Latin  poet,  iEneas,  the  Trojan  prince,  who  had  escaped 
the  ruins  of  his  country,  was  driven  by  a  storm  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  and  there  had  an  interview  with  Dido,  the  founder 
and  queen  of  Carthage. 

That  virtuous  and  lovely  queen,  whose  constancy  to  the 
memory  of  her  husband  SichaBus,  even  surpassed  the  fame 
of  Penelope,  received  the  fugitive  Trojans,  rescued  them 
from  the  utmost  distress,  and  protected  them  from  the  bar- 
barous customs  of  the  hostile  people,  on  whose  shores 
they  were  cast.  To  reward  her  for  this,  a  plot  was  laid  in 
heaven,  among  the  principal  deities,  for  her  destruction. 
Cupid  the  god  of  love,  was  sent  down  to  assume  the  form 
of  Ascanius,  the  son  of  iBneas,  to  inflame  the  passions  of 
Dido,  while  Venus  lent  all  her  aid  to  the  hero  himself.  As 
soon  as  the  powers  of  heaven  combined,  had  enabled  hini 
to  triumph  in  the  most  complete  seduction  of  his  benefac- 
tress, Mercury  comes  flying  down  in  all  haste  to  apprise 
him,  that  it  is  now  time  to  be  gone.  And,  like  all  other 
villains,  whose  triumph  over  innocence  is  followed  witli 
indifference  and  disgust,  he  hastens  away.  The  queen, 
unable  to  bear  his  enormous  ingratitude  and  peerless 
atrocity,  kills  herself  in  despair. 

Did  it  accord  with  the  temper  and  genius  of  Virgil  to 
make  his  favorite  hero  the  instrument  of  such  distress  and 
distraction  to  innocence  and  virtue?  Did  he  think,  it  would 
do  honor  to  the  gods  of  his  country  to  father  upon  them  as 
dark^a  plot,  as  ever  was  fabricated  in  hell  ?  Did  he  think  it 
would  be  an  additional  gem  in  the  diadem  of  iBneas,  to 
make  him  trample  on  the  virtue  of  the  Tyrian  queen  ?  Or, 
in  a  word,  did  he  imagine,  that,  by  the  introduction  of  his 
wonted  machinery,  a  veil  of  sanctity  would  be  thrown  ovef 
the  whole,  and  cover  all  its  deformities  ? 

But,  though  it  would  seem  extraordinary,  that  Vii^il 
should,  through  ignorance  or  choice,  fall  into  such  a  glaring 
anachronism,  yet  it  is  certain,  that  the  best  authorities 
place  the  founding  of  Carthage  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
destruction  of  Troy.  According  to  the  opinion  of  the 
learned  Bochart,  the  city  of  Carthage  was  built  about  the 
time  of  Joshua's  conquest  of  Canaan.  The  territories  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon  were  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Asher ;  and 
many  of  the  Phoenicians,  at  that  time,  to  avoid  a  war  of 
extermination,  went  on  board  their  vessels,  and  sought  for 
new  establishments.    A  company  of  them  landed  and  made 
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a  settlement  on  the  African  shore,  a  few  miles  from  where 
the  city  of  Tunis  now  stands.  There  they  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  Carthage.  But  this  was  two  centuries  and  a  half 
before  the  siege  of  Troy.  Bochart,  in  this  opinion,  has 
followed  the  best  ancient  authorities;  and  he  has  been 
followed  by  the  ablest  chronologers  since  his  time,  who, 
moreover,  fix  the  emigration  of  Dido  to  the  African  shore 
nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half  after  the  Trojan  war. 

The  Carthaginians,  descended  from  a  people,  whom  long 
voyages  and  extensive  commerce  had  rendered  enterprising 
and  bold,  followed  the  footsteps  of  their  mother  country ; 
and  soon  went  far  beyond  her.  Their  commerce,  which 
embraced  almost  every  species  of  traffic,  extended  to  all 
parts  of  the  known  world.  Their  ships  were  in  the  Med- 
iterranean and  Red  seas,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  Indian 
and  Atlantic  oceans. 

But  we  cannot  notice  here  their  wars  and  revolutions. 
They  seem,  however,  not  to  have  interfered  much  with  the 
great  monarchies  of  Asia ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  their  power 
by  sea  was,  in  general,  their  security  against  invasion.  The 
firsfnotice,  we  have  taken  of  them,  was  in  the  Invasion  of 
Greece  by  Xerxes.  Him  they  furnished  with  an  army  to 
invade  Sicily ;  which  invasion,  by  means  of  weakness  in 
the  directing  head,  proved  unfortunate  in  all  its  parts.  But 
Sicily,  however,  and  most  other  islands  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, soon  after  that  invasion,  fell  under  the  power  of 
Carthage. 

i'  Under  the  name  of  a  republic,  the  Carthaginians  were 
generally  governed  by  a  set  of  powerful  men,  who  never 
wanted  means  to  procure  their  own  appointment  to  the 
most  important  offices.A  Nor  can  it  be  said,  that  Carthage 
ever  enjoyed  the  free  and  independent  spirit  of  Rome. 

The  government  and  policy  of  the  Carthaginians,  as 
indeed  of  all  the  ancient  nations,  was  interwoven  with  their 
religion.  I  For  the  sake  of  illustrating  this  by  example, 
I  have  inserted  a  passage  from  Rollings  Ancient  History, 
which  he  has  taken  from  Poly  bins.  The  passage  is  found 
in  the  words  of  a  treaty  between  the  Carthaginians  and  the 
king  of  Macedpn,  and  will  show  us  the  solemn  manner  in 
which  their  treaties  were  formed.  ^^  This  treaty  was  con- 
cluded in  the  presence  of  Jupiter,  Juno  and  Apollo  ;  in  the 
presence  of  Demon,  of  the  Carthaginians,  of  Hercules  and 
lolaus ;  in  the  presence  of  Mars,  Triton  and  Neptune ;  in 
the  presence  of  all  the  confederate  gods  of  the  Cartha- 
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ginians,  and  of  the  snn,  moon  and  earth ;  in  the  presence  of 
the  riven,  meads  and  waters ;  in  the  presence  of  all  those 
gods,  who  possess  Carthage.^' 

The  government  of  Carthage,  mnch  like  that  of  the 
Roman  repnhlic,  consisted  of ^hree  orders. )  The  Suffetes, 
of  which  there  were  two,  aniwered  in  mo^  particalars  to 
the  consuls  of  Rome.  They  were  appointed  annual ij,  and 
are  called  sometimes  kings,  dictators  or  consuls.  Their 
power  was  great.  The  senate  consisted  of  men  most 
remarkable  for  wisdom  and  prudence,  and  formed  their 
cooncil  of  state.  Their  number  is  not  known.  The  whole 
body  of  the  people  composed  the  lower  order.  But  the 
people  generally  submitted  all  matters  of  government  to 
the  senate.  Towards  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Carthage, 
by  the  Romans,  however,  the  people  grew  turbulent,  fiic- 
tious  and  rebellious ;  and  being  led  by  aspiring  demagogues, 
they  interfered,  and  finally  subverted  the  state.  In  gene* 
ral,  their  government  was  sufficiently  virtuous  to  give 
security  to  private  property,  atid  consequently  to  promote 
industry  and  enterprise ;  but  it  was  frequently  cruel, 
tyrannical,  tumultuary  and  impolitic.  When  Hannibal  was 
upon  the  point  of  conquering  Rome,  a  faction  in  the  senate 
of  Carthage  ruined  him.  ~  But  there  must  be  a  cause  for 
the  dissolution  of  all  governments,  states  and  empires. 
Even  Rome,  after  having  flourished  her  day,  fell  into  dis- 
order, confusion,  weakness  and  ruin. 

The  Romans  were  now  masters  o^  Italy ;  an  extensive, 
fertile,  and  in  many  parts,  a  populous  country.  ^  We  have 
now  no  means  of  coming  at  the  probable  number  of  inhabi- 
tants; but  Italy  now  sustains  twenty  millions  of  people, 
notwithstanding  the  great  degeneracy  of  morals  and  want  of 
industry,  which  prevail  in  that  country.  From  various 
circumstances,  which  attract  our  notice  in  the  Punic  war, 
we  may  safely  conclude,  that  Italy  then  contained  several 
millions  of  people. 

The  resources  of  the  two  powers  we  are  now  consider- 
ing, were  very  different,  but  very  great.  (Carthage,  by 
extensive  and  prosperous  commerce,  )had  'amassed  the 
wealth  of  the  world.  She  abounded  in  ^old  and  silver,  and 
in  every  species  of  valuable,  elegant  and  luxurious  mer- 
chandise. She  had  also  an  immense  population.  The 
northern  shores  of  Africa  were  then  the  granary  of  the 
world;  they  were  full  of  people;  they  were  the  fruitful 
nursery  of  armies ;  and  the  number  of  their  vessels  was 
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prodigions.  But  the  Africans,  at  this  time,  were  neither 
inebriated  by  luxury,  nor  enervated  by  their  warm  climate. 
They  had  powerful  armies ;  and  it  was  their  good  fortune 
to  have  a  number  of  great  generals,  who  were  perhaps 
never  surpassed  in  some  essential  points  of  the  military 
character.  (They  were  crafty,  intrepid,  brave  ;  and  espe- 
cially they  were  impetuous  and  almost  irresistible  in  th|^ir 
modes  of  attack.  ) 

The  Romans  were  as  yet  noor  ;'4hey  were  actuated  by 
patriotism  and  love  of  glory. ;  Their  courage  was  cool,  but 
firm  and  un&baken  ;  and  was 'always  most  thoroughly  roused 
by  the  greatest  danger.  ^They  were  inured  to  hardships,^ 
and  were,  in  one  word,  arnation  of  soldiers.  For,  as  Cineas 
told  Pyrrhos,  that  every  one  of  their  senators  was  fit  for- a 
king,  60  he  might  also  have  said,  that  every  one  of  their 
soldiers  was  fit  for  a  general. 

Such  being  the  contending  parties,  it  will  not  be  thought 
extravagant,  when  vf^  observe,  that  the  contest  between 
Rome  and  Carthage  ^was  conducted  with  the  firmest  spirit, 
and  the  greatest  resolution ;  that  it  was  the  most  equally 
matched,  and  vigorously  fought ;  in  short,  that  it  was  the 
most  severe,  whether  we  regard  the  extremity,  extent,  or 
duration  of  its  operations;  and  the  most  illustrious,  whether 
we  regard  the  characters  concerned,  or  the  consequences 
which  followed,  of  any  found  in  the  annals  of  history^  In 
this  contest,  the  two  greatest  powers  in  the  world  were 
engaged ;  and  it  was  certain,  that  whoever  was  victorious 
most  remain  without  a  rival. 

The  expulsion  of  Pyrrhus  from  Italy,  and  reduction  of 
the  Samnites  and  Tarentum,  completed  the  subjugation  of 
Italy,  and  led  the  Romans  masters  of  the  garden  of  Europe. 
They  must  now  find  new  fields  of  glory.  The  prospect 
northward  was  uninviting.  There  lay  the  Alps  and  the 
fierce  nations  of  Gaul.  Eastward  lay  Greece,  separated 
from  them  by  the  Adriatic  sea,  which  was  possessed  by  the 
fleets  of  Carthage.  Sicily,  divided  from  them  only  by  a 
narrow  strait,  allured  them  by  its  immense  riches,  and  was 
easy  of  access ;  but  there  the  grasping  power  of  Carthage 
had  already  unfurled  its  victorious  standard. 

Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  was  engaged  in  war  with  the 
Mamertines,  a  small  Sicilian  state;  and  being  hardly 
pressed,  he  called  in  the  Carthaginians  to  his  aid,   who 

{presently  furnished  him  with  prompt  assistance  by  sea  and 
and.     The  J!i|amertiaes,  seeing  themselves  thus  overmatch?' 
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ed,  immediately  sent  to  the  Roman  senate,  and  put  them* 
selves  under  (he  protection  of  the  Romans.  The  senate, 
still  mindful  of  the  interference  of  the  Carthaginians  in  the 
siege  of  Tarentum,  determined  now  on  a  trial  of  strength, 
and  without  further  delay,  declared  war  against  Carthage. 
Thus  commenced  what  is  commonly  called  the  first  punic 
waj,* 

It  was  soon  perceived  by  the  Romans,  that  any  advantage 
they  might  gain  in  Sicily  over  their  adversaries,  could 
neither  be  very  important,  nor  permanent,  so  long  as  their 
adversaries  were  masters  of  the  seas.  As  chimerical  as  it 
might  seem,  they  determined  to  remove  this  impediment. 
*  Their  own  immense  peninsula  furnished  them  with  num- 
berless harbors;  their  forests  afforded  them  timber;  their 
genius  promised  them  skill ;  and  their  hardy  sons  might 
easily  become  excellent  seamen.  About  the  same  time  a 
Carthaginian  vessel  falling  into  their  hands,  they  took  it  as 
their  model,  and  went  without  delay  to  building  a  fleet.  In 
a  short  time,  a  fleet  was  built,  and  equipped  for  sea.  Of 
this  naval  armament,  Duillius  took  the  command;  j and 
immediately  putting  to  sea,  he  encountered  and  defeated 
one  of  the  principal  fleets  of  Carthage,  sinking  or  destroy* 
ing  fifty  of  their  ships.  A  victory  so  brilliant  and  so  unex- 
pected, and  achieved  by  the  infant  navy  of  Rome,  gaye 
mankind  new  ideas  of  the  capacity  and  genius  of  the  Roman 
people.  "^But  we  cannot  descend  to  a  minute  detail  of 
particular  events.  The  Romans,  having  gained  several 
advantages  both  by  sea  and  land,  determined  without  delay 
to  carry  the  war  into  Africa,  in  hopes  of  terminating  it  by 
one  decisive  effort.  ^ 

They  soon  fitted  out  a  fleet  more  powerful  than  the  for- 
mer, and  prepared  to  make  a  descent  upon  the  coast  of 
Africa.  This  army  was  commanded  by  Regulus,  at  that 
time  considered  the  greatest  general  in  Rome ;  a  man 
eminent  for  integrity,  bravery  and  all  the  virtue*  of  the 
patriot  and  hero.  Regulus  was  no  sooner  at  sea,  than  he 
was  met  by  the  fleets  of  Carthage.  A  battle  ensued,  in 
which  the  Romans  came  off  with  complete  victory  and 
triumph.  They  landed,  and  encountering  an  army  com- 
posed of  the  flower  of  Carthage,  once  more  obtained  a 
signal  victory.    In  consequence  of  this,  many  towns  and 

•  The  wars  between  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans,  are  called  Punia 
wars,  becau^  the  ancient  Carthaginians  were  Phenicians. — £d. 
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cities  submitted  to  the  Roman  army.  Such  a  serleg  of 
severe  defeats  and  heavy  losses  filled  Carthage  with  grief, 
terror  and  astonishment ;  4nd  it  was  apprehended,  that  the 
Romans  would  immediately  complete  the  conquest  of 
Africa.  > 

But  it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  histories  of  these 
transactions  were  generally  written  by  Roman^ens.  Allow 
ance  must,  therefore,  be  made  for  such  glosses  and  color- 
ings, as  might  be  expected  from  a  people,  unwilling  to 
acknowledge  the  military  merit  of  other  nations.  The 
Carthaginians,  in  this  extremity,  sent  to  Lacedemon,  and 
requested  Xantippus,  a  celebrated  Grecian  general,  to  com- 
mand their  armies.  Their  request  was  granted ;  and  the 
almost  desperate  affairs  of  Carthage  assumed  a  new  form. 

This  brave  and  gallant  commander  soon  appeared  at  the 
hea.d  of  an  army;  gave  battle  to  the  Romans;  defeated 
them  with  dreadful  slaughter;  and  Regulus,  the  Roman 
general,  was  taken  prisoner.  It  is  remarked  by  some,  that 
events  either  fortunate  or  disastrous,  seldom  come  alone. 
This  remark  holds  good  in  the  present  case ;  and  fortune 
seemed  now  willing,  for  a  while,  to  shift  sides.  The  Roman 
senate,  almost  at  once,  received  intelligence  of  the  loss  of 
Regulus  and  his  army,  of  the  total  loss  of  their  fleet  in  a 
storm  at  sea,  and  of  the  capture  of  Agrigentum,  their  chief 
town  in  Sicily,  by  Kasthalo,  the  Carthaginian  general. 
Having  put  another  fleet  to  sea,  it  was  also  driven  ashore 
and  wrecked  in  a  storm. 

It  may  be  presumed,  that  the  fleets  of  those  times  were 
but  poorly  built  and  equipped,  to  resist  the  dangers  of  the 
sea  ;  and  if  to  this  idea  we  add  that  of  their  ignorance  of 
the  art  of  navigation,  it  is  matter  of  wonder,  how  they 
accomplished  what  they  certainly  did,  on  the  sea.  To  per- 
form long  voyages  without  a  compass,  must  be  attended 
with  continual  perplexity  and  danger.  The  Romans  dis- 
covered this  to  their  cost;  and  Eutropius  remarks,  that 
they  were  so  disgusted  and  chagrined  with  these  disasters 
at  sea,  that  they  in  a  measure  abandoned  forever  all  naval 
enterprise.  But  their  prosperity  on  the  land  was  ultima^iy 
more  than  a  counterbalance.  They  always,  however,  had 
ships  enough  to  transport  their  armies  wherever  thej 
wished  to  send  them ;  and  they  did  in  fact  after  this,  gain 
several  victories  over  the  Carthaginians  at  sea. 

Regulus,  in  the  mean  time,  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon, 
where  he  lay  soQie  years,  while  the  war  progressed  with 
16 
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vigor,  bot  with  no  material  advantage  on  either  side.  At 
length,  however,  as  the  bravery  of  the  Romaas  was  fatigued^ 
and  the  treasures  of  Carthage  no  less  exhausted,  the  Car- 
thaginians thought  it  a  favorable  time  to  propose  conditions 
of  peace.  Together  with  their  own  ambassadors,  thej  also 
tent  Regalus  home  upon  parole  of  honor,  exacting  from 
him  a  promise,  that  he  would  return,  provided  the  Romans 
did  not  accept  of  their  conditions.  The  conduct  of  Regulas, 
on  this  occasion,  has  been  justly  celebrated  through  all 
succeeding  ages.  Although  he  knew,  that  the  severest 
torments  awaited  his  return  to  Carthage,  yet,  as  the  guar- 
dian of  the  honor  of  his  country,  he  suffered  ho  private 
consideration  to  influence  his  conduct.  He  strenuously 
opposed  a  peace,  but  upon  terms  as  humbling  to  Carthage, 
as  they  were  advantageous  and  honorable  to  Rome. 

The  great  and  noble  spirit,  he  manifested,  revived  the 
courage  of  his  countrymen,  and  determined  them  to  prose- 
cute the  war.  But  as  for  himself  he  returned  to  Carthage, 
and  was  put  to  death  with  the  most  dreadful  and  lingering 
torments.  This  he  foresaw  ;  and  laid  down  his  life  volun- 
tarily for  the  good  of  his  country.  Patriots,  like  Regulus, 
are  as  scarce,  as  those  are  plenty,  who,  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  pompous  professions,  would  sell  or  sacrifice  their 
country,  to  advance  their  own  private  interest. 

After  the  death  of  Regulus,  the  affairs  of  Carthage  expe- 
rienced an  evident  and  rapid  decline ;  and  the  Roman  arms 
prevailed  in  all  directions,  till  the  Carthaginians  found  it 
necessary  to  make  peace  on*  the  most  dishonorable  terms. 
These  were,  that  they  should  evacuate  Sicily  and  the 
neighboring  islands ;  give  up  all  their  prisoners  and  deserters 
without  ransom ;  keep  all  their  ships  of  war  at  a  distance 
from  the  Roman  dominions;  never  make  war  with  the 
Roman  allies ;  pay  down  a  thousand  talents  of  silver,  and 
two  thousand  and  two  hundred  more,  in  ten  years.  To 
these  conditions  Carthage  acceded ;  and  thus  ended  the  first 
Punic  war,  B.  C.  240. 

The  Romans  themselves  we|p  willing  at  this  time  to  take 
breath ;  for  though,  in  this  war,  they  had  generally  the 
advantage,  yet  it  was  an  advantage  dearly  bought;  and 
they  often  perceived  the  balance  to  fluctuate ;  sometimes 
to  turn  against  them.  Indeed,  their  scene  of  operations 
was  wide ;  their  exertions  extreme  and  long  continued,  in 
'  combatting  a  great  and  powerful  people,  who,  though  less 
lyarlike,  certainly  possessed  superior  resources. 
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At  this  period,  while  Rome  enjoyed  profound  peace,  and 
the  temple  of  Janas  was  shut,  several  events  took  ^place 
strongly  connected  with  the  chain  of  causes,  which  was  to 
elevate  her  to  the  summit  of  empire  and  glory.  A  passion 
for  elegant  literature,  for  the  first  time,  hegan  now  to 
appear;  particularly,  the  Grecian  drama  began  to  take 
place  of  the  low,  wretched  and  smutty  satire,  as  it  was 
called,  which  hitherto  had  only  been  known  at  Rome ;  and, 
from  this  period,  the  strong  genius  of  Rome  labored  per- 
petually upon  Grecian  models.  They  never  could  equal 
their  masters  in  dramatic  composition ;  but,  in  many  other 
species  of  writing,  they  not  only  equalled,  but  excelled  ; 
and  even  merited  the  honor  of  inventing  several  of  their  own. 

Between  the  first  and  second  Punic  wars,  the  temple  of 
Janus  did  not  continue  long  shut.  The  fierce  and  barbarous 
nations  of  Gaul,  judging  it  now  a  convenient  time,  when  the 
Roman  armies  were  disbanded,  and  the  spirit  of  war  seemed 
quiet)  once  more  to  make  an  attempt  upon  Italy,  they 
crossed  the  Alps,  and  poured  down  in  an  immense  swarm 
into  the  fruitful  country  of  Etruria.  But  they  learned  their 
error,  when  too  late.  They  were  surrounded  and  cut  in 
pieces  almost  to  a  man.  Viridomarus,  their  king  was  slain 
by  the  hand  of  the  celebrated  Marcellus,  who  was  called 
the  sword  of  Rome.  They,  as  might  be  expected,  begged 
and  obtained  a  peace. 

The  Carthaginians,  who  had  been  comj^elled  by  necessity 
to  accept  the  most  inglorious  terms  of  peace,  were  now 
measurably  recovered  from  the  calamities  of  an  unfortunate 
war,  and  determined  once  more  on  a  trial  of  strength'  wilh 
the  great  and  formidable  power  of  Rome.  They  were, 
indeed,  roused  to  this  measure  by  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary men,  who  has  ever  appeared  in  the  world.  Hanni- 
bal, on  whom  the  command  of  the  second  Punic  war  devolv- 
ed, had  been,  from  his  childhood,  a  sworn  enemy  to  the 
Romans.  It  is  said,  that  when  he  was  but  nine  years  old, 
his  father,  Hamilcar,  who  was  himself  a  great  and  skilful 
general,  caused  him  to  take  a  solemn  oath,  never  to  be  in 
friendship  with  the  Romans. 

The  Carthaginians  began  the  war  by  besieging  Saguntum, 
a  city  in  Spain,  in  alliance  with  the  Romans.  An  embassy 
was  immediately  despatched  to  Carthage,  complaining  of 
this  infraction  of  an  existing  treaty.  This  remonstrance 
failing  of  success,  both  sides  once  more  prepared  for  war,  in 
a  manner  suited  to  the  greatness  of  the  contending  parties. 
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Hannibal,  who  was  then  in  Spain,  sent  a  part  of  his 
forces  into  Africa,  left  another  part  under  the  command  of 
Asjtubal,  his  brother,  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Spain,  and  at 
the  head  of  about  50,000  select  troops,  and  a  formidable 
body  of  cavalry,  directed  his  march  toward  Italy.  Out  of 
Spain,  he  passed  over  the  Pyrenean  mountains  into  Ganl, 
where  he  encountered  and  dispersed  the  barbarous  and 
hostile  tribes,  who  opposed  him.  He  crossed  the  Alps  with 
his  army,  an  enterprise,  considering  that  it  was^  performed 
in  the  dead  of  winter,  truly  stupendous  and  astonishing. 
Since  the  heroic  achievements  of  Hercules,*  no  army  had 
ever  crossed  those  lofty  ridges,  where  vast  declivities, 
frightful  steeps  and  dreary  wastes,  received  in  succession, 
the  adventurous  traveller ;  where  nature's  roughest  aspect 
derived  additional  horrors  from  the  ravages  of  winter';  and 
the  frequent  and  desperate  attacks  of  fierce  savages,  issuing 
from  the  caverns  and  grottos  of  these  inhospitable  rocks^ 
increased  the  dangers  of  every  step. 

This  arduous  enterprise  was  accomplished  in  about  two 
weeks,  but  with  the  loss  -of  nearly  half  the  army.  But 
nothing  could  repress  the  ardor  of  Hapnibal.  He  was  now 
on  the  plaihs  of  Italy ;  he  must  conquer  or  die. 

The  Romans,  who  carefully  watched  Hannibal's  motions, 
received  intelligence  by  the  swiftest  couriers,  that  he  was 
crossing  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army.  So  bold 
an  enterprise,  likely  to  be  attended  with  important  conse- 
quences, excited^ponsiderable  sensations  at  Rome.  But 
what  could  the  Romans  fear  ?  The  bravest  nation  in  the 
world,  skilled  in  the  art  of  war  by  the  experience  of  ages, 
they  had  triumphed  over  every  enemy.  Even  Pyrrhus,  the 
greatest  general  of  his  time,  could  not  stand  before  them. 
And  in  a  fqrmer  war,  they  had,  at  the  gates  of  Carthage, 
prescribed  to  her,  conditions  of  peace.  But  now  they  were 
far  more  powerful,  by  increase  of  numbers,  wealth  and 
experience. 

-  But  we  cannot  particularize  the  events  of  this  war.  Han- 
nibal first  defeated  Scipio,  who  met  him  near  the  river  Po, 
with  a  numeroxis  army,  soon  after  he  entered  Italy.  A  few 
days  after  this,  he  encountered  another  army,  commanded 
by  Sempronius,  on  the  banks  of  the  Trebia.  This  army 
he  routed  with  great  slaughter.  The  third  army,  com- 
manded by  Fkminius,  he  cut  off  near  the  lake  of  Thrasy- 

*  It  19  bj  no  means  to  be  supposed  that  Hercules  ever  crossed  the 
Alps.— JECcT. 
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tnene.  The  news  of  these  successive  defeats,  spread  con- 
sternation and  dismaj  through  Italy ;  and  many  of  the 
Cisalpine  Gauls  immediately  declared  for  Hannibal,  and 
flocked  to  his  standard.  And  the  Sicilians,  who  found,  that 
masters  near  at  hand  were  more  to  be  feared,  than  at  a 
distance,  now  generally  showed  a  disposition  to  join  the  con- 
queror. 

In  this  alarming  state  of  things,  the  mighty  genius  of 
Rome,  which  never  failed  to  open  to  her  new  resources, 
suggested  a  means  of  checking  the  rapid  progress  of  Han- 
nibal. Fabius  Maximus  was  appointed  dictator,  a  man  of 
great  subtilty  and  craft,  as  well. as  an  able  an  experienced 
commander.  To  him,  was  committed,  as  tq  the  last  resort, 
the  defence  of  the  republic.  Having  undertaken  that  ardu- 
ous task,  he  adopted  a  mode  of  warfare  hitherto  unknown 
to  the  Romans,  but  since  their  time,  often  practised  with 
success ;  and  by  no  one  more  illustriously,  than  by  him, 
who  may  be  styled  the  shield  of  the  American  people.  The 
Romans  could  bring  no  force  into  the  field,  which  could  stand 
before  Hannibal.  Fabius,  therefore,  endeavored  to  keep 
out  of  his  way,  but  to  watch  his  motions  ;  to  hover  about 
him ;  cut  off  his  foraging  parties ;  to  disturb  and  weaken 
him  by  indirect  means ;  to  harass  at  one  time  his  van,  and 
at  another,  his  rear ;  and  especially  to  let  no  opportunity 
slip  of  annoying  him,  or,  as  it  might  happen,  of  gaining  a 
signal  advantage.  And  in  pursuing  this*  system,  he  in  fact 
gained  several  considerable  advantages;  and  at  length 
inclosed  him  in  a  place,  from  whence  he  could  not  extricate 
himself  without  difficulty  and  danger. 

But  no  enclosures  were  sufficient  long  to  detain  him,  whom 
no  force  could  withstand,  when  at  liberty.  By  a  stratagem, 
he  outwitted  even  Fabius,  and  gained  once  more  the  open 
country.  And  now  the  calamities  of  Rome  seemed  drawing 
toward  their  crisis.  The  command  of  Fabius  expiring, 
Terentius  Varro,  a  man  of  rash,  impetuous  courage,  was 
appointed  in  his  place,  who  advanced  against  Hannibal  with 
90,000  men,  the  flower  an9  strength  of  Italy.  Superiority 
of  numbers,  honor,  shame,  courage,  the  ancient  fortune  and 
glory  of  Rome — in  short,  resentment,  rage  &nd  despair,  all 
seemed  to  unite  their  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the 
Romans,  and  to  lead  them  on  to  victory  and  vengeance. 
They  fought  near  Cannas,  and  were  cut  in  pieces  almost  to 
a  man.  Fifty,  some  say  seventy,  thousand  were  left  dead 
on  the  field  of  battle ;  and  it  is  sAid,  that  three  bushels  of 
.    16* 
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gold  rings,  were  sent  to  Carthage,  which  were  drawn  from 
the  fingers  of  Roman  knights. 

Hannibal  has  been  generally,  perhaps  jostlj,  censured 
for  not  Immediately  investing  Rome.  Indeed  some  historians 
relate,  that  Maherbal,  one  of  his  principal  officers,  told  him 
at  the  time,  ^^  that  he  knew  how  to  conquer,  but  not  how 
to  improve  his  victory ;  and  that  if  he  would  march  imme- 
diately to  Rome,  in  three  days  they  should  sup  in  the 
capital.^^  It  appears,  that  Hannibal  had  at  this  time  but 
about  40,000  foot  forces,  and  not  half  that  number  of  cavalry* 
If  this  be  true,  it  would  seem  sufficient  reason  for  his  delat- 
ing the  siege  of  Rome.  Although  many  Romans  had  been 
killed  in  the  war,  yet  there  were  vast  numbers  remaining ; 
and  of  their  courage,  he  had  no  reason  to  doubt  Had  Car- 
thage at  this  moment  invaded  Italy  with  several  other 
armies ;  had  she  furnished  Hannibal  with  three  times  the 
number  of  men  he  had,  which  she  might  have  done,  Rome 
might  have  been  conquered.  But  while  Hannibal  was 
Tictorious  in  Italy,  the  government  of  Carthage  was  embar- 
rassed, distracted,  and  rent  by  factions. 

Immediately  after  the  batt)e  of  Cannae,  Hannibal  des- 
patched his  brother  Mago  to  Carthage,  to  carry  an  account 
of  his  decisive  victory,  and  to  demand  more  troops,  in  order 
to  complete  the  reduction  of  Rome.  But  alas !  what  can 
equal  the  blindness  and  rage  of  popular  fury  ?  Hanno,  a 
powerful  demagogue  in  the  senate  of  Carthage,  ever  bent 
on  frustrating  the  measures  of  Hannibal,  prevailed  against 
the  request  of  Mago.  And  although  an  order  was  given  for 
the  raising  of  24,000  foot  and  4,000  hofse,  yet  when  those 
forces  were  levied  in  Spain,  they  were  sent  another  way, 
and  never  acted  in  that  direction,  where  their  aid  would 
probably  have  enabled  Hannibal  to  finish  the  war.  Nor  is 
this  the  only  instance,  where  ambitious  men  have  sacrificed 
their  country,  and  even  themselves  to  their  own  party 
views. 

Instead  of  wondering,  that  Hannibal  did  not  immediately 
conquer  Rome,  nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  astonishing, 
than  that  he  was  able,  with  an  army  reduced  to  about 
24,000  to  maintain  his  ground  for  many  years. 
^  Hannibal,  however,  carried  on  the  war,  and  kept  posses- 
sion of  the  finest  parts  of  Italy,  for  upwards  of  fifteen  years. 
But  the  country  was  large,  and  the  Romans,  taught  by 
adversity,  and  being  fully  recovered  from  their  first  con- 
sternation, found  means  to  evade  his  impetuous  valor,  and 
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make  efiiectaal  opposition,  without  hazarding  general  battles. 
Rome  owed  its  ultimate  deliverance  to  several  great  men. 
Fabius,  Marcellus  and  Scipio,  afterwards  sarnamed  Africa- 
nas,  led  the  Roman  armies,  and  managed  their  affairs  with 
equal  courage  and  prudence.  Though  they  could  not  drlye 
Hannibal  out  of  Italy,  they  led  armies  into  Spain  and  Sicily, 
and  finally  into  Africa,  where  the  war  became  so  threaten- 
ing, that  the  Carthaginians  were  obliged  to  recall  Hannibal, 
to  defend  their  own  dominions.  Hannibal  returned,  but  too 
late.  The  Carthaginians  were  too  far  gone,  to  be  rescued 
by  mortal  prowess. 

Historians  have  generally  allowed,  that  Alexander  was 
the  first  of  warriors.  But  if  they  allow  the  Romans  to  have 
been  the  most  warlike  of  the  ancient  nations,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  say,  why  Alexander  should  take  precedency  of 
Hannibal.  What  comparison  could  the  Persians  bear  with 
the  Romans?  HannibaU  it  id  true,  did  not  conquer  Italy. 
Bat  what  did  he  do?  He  defeated,  and  nearly  destroyed, 
four  principal  armies  in  succession.  His  own  army  was 
not  large,  nor  was  it  recruited.  The  Gauls  and  other  peo- 
ple in  Italy,  who  espoused  his  cause,  were  not  to  be  depend- 
ed on;  and  of  his  own  regular  force,  there  must  have  been 
a  constant  diminution.  Many  of  the  bravest  Roman  gene- 
rals, he  slew;  their  most  wise  and  crafty,  he  out-witted; 
and  their  greatest  and  most  consummate,  he  out-generalled. 
In  the  field,  he  was  more  than  a  match  for  Marcellus,  and 
in  policy,  for  Fabius.  Even  Scipio  Africanus  did  not  con- 
quer him,  till  he  was  overpowered  and  crushed  by  fortune. 

No  one  can  deny,  that  in  the  times  of  the  Punic  wars, 
the  Romans  were  far  better  soldiers  than  the  Carthaginians ; 
but  that  they  ever  had  an  abler  general,  there  is  reason  to 
doubt. 

On  HannibaPs  leaving  Italy,  he  found  the  affairs*  of  his 
country  in  a  situation  nearly  desperate.  He  had  with  him 
the  remnant  of  those  soldiers,  with  whom  he  had  fought 
fifteen  years  in  Italy ;  but  they  were  covered  with  scars ; 
worn  out  with  toils ;  and  their  spirits  broken  with  labor, 
misfortune  and  disappointment.  Nevertheless,  he  encoun- 
tered Scipio  the  Younger,  whose  army  was  far  superior  to 
his  own,  and  did  every  thing  which  prudence  and  valor 
could  <do. 

[It  was  on  the  plains  of  Zama,  that  this  memorable  battle 
was  fought.  When  the  armies  arrived  on  this  ground, 
neither  party  was  in  a  condition  to  protract  the  war. 
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Hanaibal  was  sensible,  that  the  fate  of  his  coaotrj  was  sus- 
pended upon  the  issne  of  a  single  battle.  He  was,  there- 
fore,  desirous,  if  possible,  to  terminate  the  war  by  a  treaty. 
For  this  purpose,  having  desired  a  personal  inlerview  with 
Scipio,  the  two  generals  met  between  their  armies.  The 
conference  was  commenced  by  Hannibal.  He  expressed 
his  regret,  that  the  Carthaginians  had  attempted  any  eon- 
quests  beyond  Africa,  or  the  Romans,  beyond  Italy.  ^^  We 
began,''  said  he,  ^^  with  a  contest  for  Sicily ;  we  proceeded 
to  dispute  the  possession  of  Spain,  and  we  have,  each  in 
our  turns,  seen  our  native  land  over-run  with  strangers,  and 
our  country  in  danger  of  becoming  a  prey  to  its  enemies. 
It  is  time,  that  we  should  distrust  the  caprice  of  fortune, 
and  drop  an  animosity,  which  has  brought  us  both  to  the 
verge  of  destruction.  This  language,  indeed,  may  have 
little  weight  with  you,  who  have  hitherto,  been  success- 
ful in  allyour  attempts,  and  who  have  not  yet  experienced 
any  reverse  of  fortune.  But  I  pray  you  to  profit  by  the 
experience  of  others.  You  now  behold  in  me,  a  person, 
who  was  once,  almost  master  of  your  country,  and  who  am 
now  brought,  at  last,  to  the  defence  of.  my  own«  I 
encamped  within  a  few  miles  of  Rome,  and  offered  the 
possessions  round  the  forum  for  sale.  Urge  not  the  chance 
of  war  too  far.  I  now  offer  to  surrender,  on  the  part  of 
Carthage,  all  her  p/etensions  to  Spain,  Sardinia,  Sicily  and 
every  other  island,  that  lies  between  this  continent  and 
yours.  I  wish  only  for  peace  to  my  country,  that  she  may 
enjoy,  undisturbed,  her  ancient  possessions  on  this  coast ; 
and  i  think,  that  the  terms  I  offer,  are  sufficiently  advan- 
tageous and  honorable  to  obtain  your  consent.^' 

.  To  this  address,  Scipio  replied,  That  the  Romans  had  not 
been  the  aggressors  in  the  present  or  preceding  wars  with 
Carthage ;  that  they  strove  to  maintain  their  own  rights, 
and  to  protect  their  allies;  and  that,  suitably  to  these 
righteous  intentions,  they  had  been  favored  by  the  justice 
of  the  gods ;  that  no  one  knew  better  than  hioself,  the 
instability  of  human  affairs,  nor  should  be  more  on  his 
guard  against  the  chances  of  war.  '^  The  terms,''  h^  said, 
^^  which  you  now  propose,  might  have  been  accepted,  had 
you  offered  them,  while  yet  in  Italy,  and  had  proposed,  as 
a  prelude  to  the  treaty,  to  remove  from  thence ;  but  now, 
that  you  are  forced,  not  only  to  evacuate  the  Roman  terri- 
tory, but  are  stripped  of  part  of  your  own,  and  are  already 
driven  from  {every  post  you  propose  to  surrender,  the  con- 
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cessions  are  no  longer  sufficient.  They  are  no  more  than 
a  part  of  the  conditions  already  agreed  to  by  your  country- 
men, and  which  they,  on  your  appearance  in  Africa,  so 
basely  retracted.  Besides  what  you  now  offer,  it  was 
promised,  on  their  part,  that  Roman  captives  should  be 
restored  without  ransom ;  that  all  armed  ships  should  be 
delivered  up ;  that  a  sum  of  five  thousand  talents  should  be 
paid,  and  hostages  given  by  Carthage  for  the  performance  • 
of  all  these  articles. 

'^  On  the  credit  of  this  agreement,  we  granted  a  cessation 
of  arms ;  but  were  shamefully  betrayed  by  the  councils  of 
Carthage.  I^ow,  to  abate  any  part  of  the  articles,  which 
were  then  stipulated  would  be  to  reward  a  breach  of  faith, 
and  to  instruct  nations,  hereafter,  how  to  profit  by  perfidy. 
You  may,  therefore,  be  assured,  that  I  will  not  so  much  as 
transmit  to  Rome,  any  proposal,  that  does  not  contain,  as 
preliminaries,  every  article  formerly  stipulated,  tc^ether 
with  such  additional  concessions,  as  may  induce  the  Romans 
to  renew  the  treaty.  On  any  other  terms  than  these, 
Carthage  must  conquer,  or  submit  at  discretion.^'  Hannibal 
was  vanquished,  and  compelled  to  seek  safety  by  flight. 
Thus  ended  the  second  Punic  war.] 

The  Carthaginians  were  now  willing  to  make  peace  upon 
any  terms ;  and  the  Romans  dictated  such  terms,  as  they 
saw  fit.  But  that  unhappy  people  did  not  long  enjoy  the 
benefit  even  of  a  treaty,  which,  while  it  left  them  the  name, 
deprived  them,  in  reality,  of  independence.  The  Romans 
renewed  their  exactions  with  the  haughtiest  tone  of  des- 
potic insolence.  Submission  was  now  in  vain.  The 
miserable  inhabitants  of  Carthage  were  ordered  to  leave 
their  city,  which  was,  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate  of  Rome, 
condemned  to  be  utterly  demolished.  Carthage,  roused  by 
despair,  although  by  the  most  base  and  shameful  treachery, 
completely  disarmed,  now  made  her  expiring  efibrt.  The 
people  shut  their  gates,  fortified  their  walls  and  towers,  and 
with  incredible  industry,  fabricated  such  arms,  as  the  time 
allowed.  They  made  a  noble  resistance.  But  the  repeated 
and  furious  assaults  of  a  great  and  powerful  army,  could 
not  long  be  resisted.  The  city  was  taken  by  storm,  and 
together  with  its  inhabitants,  perished  by  fire  and  sword. 

Thus  ended  Carthage,  one  of  the  most  renowned 
cities  of  antiquity,  146  years  before  Christ,  607  from  the 
building  of  Rome^^and  above  a  thousand  years  from  its 
foundation. 
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Bat  Hannibal,  destined  never  to  grace  a  Ronoan  trlmnph, 
long  survived  the  ruin  of  Carthage.  Still  retaining  his 
enmity  to  the  Romans,  he  maintained  in  every  place  the 
unequal  struggle,  endeavoring,  by  any  means,  to  annoy 
them  or  to  enkindle  war  against  them. 


CHAPTER  XllL 

BRIEF  HISTORICAL  VIEW  OF  THE  ROMAK  EMPIRE,  FROM  THE  FAIX 
OF  CARTHAGE  TO  THE  RElGfT  OF  COMMODUS,  CONTAINING  A 
PERIOD  OF  THREE  HUNDRED  AND  TWELVE  YEARS. 

IN  the  infancy  of  Rome,  she  had  many  wars,  but  few 
conquests.  In  her  maturity,  she  had  few  wars,  and  many 
conquests.  When  the  power  of  Carthage  failed,  Rome  no 
longer  had  a  rival.  Her  wars,  or  rather  invasions,  after 
that  event,  were  generally  of  her  own  seeking;  and 
they  were  many.  Rome  was  no  sooner  able  to  say, 
"  Carthage  must  be  destroyed,"  than,  in  her  <heart,  she 
also  said,  The  empire  of  AleaJhnder  shall  be  mine,  First| 
Macedon  felt  her  grasp ;  and  Perseus  was  hurled  from 
the  throne  of  Philip  and  Alexander ;  at  which  time  she 
graciously  gave  the  Greeks  their  liberty,  i.  e.  gave  them 
Jaw. 

Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  dying  about  this  time,  left  his 
kingdom  to  the  Romans,  by  will ;  or,  in  other  words,  seeing 
the  world  sink  beneath  their  power,  he  preferred  giving 
them  a  bloodless  victory,  and  cloaked  an  ignoble  derelic- 
tion of  right,  under  the  specious  ^name  of  a  voluntary 
donation.  Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  was  destined 
next  to  fall  before  them.  He  was  at  this  period,  the  most 
powerful  and  opulent  prince  of  all  Alexander's  successors  ; 
and  had  be  accepted  the  advice  and  aid  of  Hannibal,  there 
would  have  been,  at  least,  a  chance  for  his  escaping  the 
all-grasping  power  of  Rome.  But  he,  fearing  lest,  if  any 
thing  should  be  done,  Hannibal  would  have  all  the  credit, 
was  careful  to  go  directly  contrary  to  the  advice  of  that 
general.  The  Romans  defeated  him  almost  without  loss 
of  blood ;  stripped  him  of  a  great  part  of  his  dominions ; 
triumphed  over  him;  extorted  from  him  an  immense  tri- 
bute ;  and  left  bim  only  enough,  to  grace  the  triumph  of 
another  campaign. 
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Tfvo  other  great  cities  shared  the  fate  of  Carthage,  and 
nearly  at  the  same  time.  Coriath,'''  one  of  the  noblest 
cities  of  Greece,  was  utterly  destroyed  by  Mummias,  the 
consul,  for  ofifering  some  indignity  to  the  Roman  ambassa- 
dors ;  and  also  Numantia,  the  capital  of  Spain.  This  city, 
after  sustaining  a  siege  of  fourteen  years,  was  reduced  by 
Scipio.  The  inhabitants,  being  unable  td  hold  out  any 
longer,  fired  the  city  over  their  own  heads,  and  all  perished 
in  the  flames ;  and  Spain  become  a  Roman  province. 

The  corruption  of  the  senate,  and  the  sedition  and  fall  of 
the  Gracchi,  together  with  various  disturbances,  next  arise 
to  view,  in  tracing  the  history  of  Rome.  Then  follow  the 
reduction  of  Numidia,  and  the  civil  wars  in  the  republic^ 
excited  by  the  ambition  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  which  termi- 
nated in  the  perpetual  dictatorship  of  the  latter. 

[Tke  Gracchi. — Cornelia  was  a  learned  Roman  lady, 
mother  of  the  Gracchi.  A  lady  who  once  visited  her,  hav- 
ing displayed  her  own  jewels,  requested  to  see  Cornelia's. 
The  request  was  evaded,  till  the  return  of  her  children, 
when  she  exclaimed  producing  them,  ^^  These Nire  my 
jewels.''  These  jewels  were  no  other  than  Tiberius  and 
Caius  Gracchus,  who  afterward  acted  a  distinguished  part 
ih  the  republic.  Tiberius,  the  elder,  first  espoused  the 
canse  of  the  people,  and  exerted  himself  to  procure  the 
passage  of  ihe  Agrarian  law  for  dividing  the  lands  equally ; 
or  moi^e  properly,  the  Licinian  law,  that  none  should  possess 
more  than  500  acres.  This  law  was  opposed  with  the 
utmost  ardor,  by  the  wealthy  nobility,  while  by  the  poorer 
classes,  it  was  strenuously  promoted.  Tumults  were  fre- 
quently excited,  in  one  of  which  Tiberius  lost  his  life,  with 
about  300  of  his  adherents.  Caius,  though  a  young  man, 
soon  imitated  the  conduct  of  his  brother,  and  as  he  possess- 
ed in  even  a  greater  degree,  the  powers  of  eloquence  and 
address,  he  too  was  rewarded  with  the  confidence  of  the 
multitude.  He  was  twice  elected  tribune.  But  his  zeal  in 
serving  the  people  and  abridging  the  power  of  the.  senate, 
drew  upon  him,  the  hatred  of  the  latter ;  and  they  took  the 
first  opportunity  to  eflfect  his  destruction.  They  set  up 
Drusus  his  colleague,  as  his  rival ;  and  thus  dividing  the 
affection  of  the  people,  Gracchus  was  soon  after  slain  in  a 
popular  tumult,  and  his  head  brought  to  the  senate.] 

*  Cicero  calli  Corinth  ^*  Lumen  totiuB  Grecise,^^  the  light  of  »}1 
Crreece.— £cf. 
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Rome  was  perkapf  never  more  powerful,  or  bappy,  (haa 
in  the  days  of  Scipio  Africanus,  or  about  the  times  of  the 
Pouic  wan.  She  then  experienced  great  misfortuaes  aad 
calamities;  but  those  untoward  events,  instead  of  weak* 
ening  or  exhausting  her,  called  forth,  nay,  even  createdi 
new  energies.  From  the  invasion  of  Hannibal,  she  rose 
invincible ;  and  while  that  consummate  warrior  held  Id^ 
ground  in  Italy,  she  sent  armies  into  Spain,  Africa,  Greece 
and  Macedon.  A  great  part  of  those  immense  region^ 
which  Alexander  subdued,  soon  shared  the  fate  of  the 
empire  of  Carthage ;  and  in  those  days,  with  the  Romans^ 
to  proclaim  war  was  to  insure  a  triumph ;  and  to  invade^ 
was  to  conquer. 

When  we  look  for  a  period  in  the  Roman  history,  ip 
which  there  is  the  greatest  union  of  power,  wisdom,  virtue 
and  happiness,  it  will  doubtless  be  found  not  far  from  th^ 
times,  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  The  Romans,  in 
earlier  times  of  the  republic,  were  more  virtuous  and  patr 
riotic  than  now ;  but  then  they  were  weak.  In  the  Angus- 
tan  age,  they  were  certainly  more  enlightened,  scientific 
and  polished;  but  then  they  were  less  brave;  or  if  notions 
brave,  their  virtue  was  forever  gone,  and  with  it,  the 
foundation  of  their  prosperity  ^end  happiness. 

The  conquest  of  Africa,  Asia  and  Greece,  at  once  poured 
into  the  coffers  of  Rome,  incalculable  riches.  On  this 
almost  boundless  tide  of  prosperity,  a  set  of  men  were  soon 
seen  floating,  of  a  very  different  character  from  Cincin* 
natus,  F)Eibi:iciu9  and  Regulus.  To  the  most  desperate 
bravery,  they  united  unbounded  ambition ;  and  to  the 
s^ongest  expression  of  regard  to  their  country,  they  united 
a  total  want  of  principle.  The  wealth  of  the  world,  like  a 
mighty  river,  poured  into  Rome;  and  many  individuals 
acquired  fortunes,  which  transcended  royal  magnificence. 
^  The  elevation  of  Rome  to  euch  an  astonishing  height  of 
power  and  splendor,  drew  to  her,  men  of  parts,  of  taste,  of 
ambition  and  enterprise,  and  in  short,  men  of  every  des- 
cription, and  almost  every  nation^  The  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Romans,  soon  became  few  in  comparison  with  the 
immense  multitudes,  who  by  some  means  or  other,  acquired 
^citizenship,  or  obtained  a  residence  in  Italy;  and  Rome 
herself  experienced  as  great  a  change,  as  the  nations  she 
'Conquered.  While  she  drew  arts,  elegance  and  science 
from  Greece,  she  drew  wealth,  luxury,  effeminacy  and  cor- 
riiption  from  Asia  and  Africa ;  and  she  drew  a  awann  of 
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hMtgrf  forfmie-hwit^rf  from  ererjr  corner  of  the  earth| 
who  penetrated  her  inmost  recedes;  ontaambered  ana 
overwhelmed  her  ancient  people  ;  in  short,  conquered  their 
conqaerors,  corrupted  their  morals,  and  put  a  final  period 
to  their  liberties. 

The  civil  wars  of  Rome,  which  soon  followed  the  period 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  unfold  to  the  reader,  4 
spectacle  equally  dreadful  and  disgusting.  Many  penons, 
who  had  witnessed  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  were  still 
ftlive,  and  saw  all  Italy  deloged  in  blood,  by  Marius  and 
Sylla.  From  the  destruction  of  Carthage  to  the  perpetual 
dictatorship  of  Sylla,  was  a  little  rising  of  seventy  years. 
During  the  latter  part  of  this  period,  Lucius  Sylla,  envying 
the  power  and  glory  of  Cains  Marius,  involved  the  republic 
in  a  most  bloody,  disgraceful  and  destructive  war.  After 
▼arioos  turns,  which  their  affairs  took  in  the  progress  of 
this  eventful  straggle;  after  they  had  destroyed  half  a 
million  of  men^  including  the  best  part  of  the  Roman 
people ;  had  humbled  liome  and  Italy ;  had  shed  the  noblest 
nlood,  and  prostrated  the  dignity  of  the  republic,  Sylla,  ao 
execrable  monster  of  cruelty,  tyranny  and  ambition,  was 
able  to  triumph  over  virtue,  liberty  and  jnstice.  He  seated 
himself  i^uietly  in  the  exercise  of  despotic  power,  and 
became  perpetual  dictator.  Rome  nevef  saw  another 
moment  of  freedom. 

[Mariui  and  Sylla, — Cains  Marios,  who  has  been  called 
the  glory  and  the  scourge  of  Rome^  was  born  in  a  village,  near 
Arpinum,  of  poor  parents,  who  gained  thei»  living  by  labor. 
Bred  up  in  a  participation  of  their  toils,  his  manners  were 
as  rade,  as  his  countenance  was  frightful.  He  was  a  maa 
of  extraordinary  stature,  incomparable  strength  and  un« 
daupted  bravery.  Entering  early,  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  he  sought,  on  every  occasion,  dangers  equal  to  his 
courage.  The  longest  marches,  and  the  most  painful 
fatigues  of  war,  were  easy  to  one,  accustomed  to  penury^ 
and  inured  to  labor.  Having  passed  through  the  lower 
grades  of  office,  he  was  made  a  tribune  of  the  people,  and 
soon  after,  consul.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  war 
with  Jogurtha,  king  of  Numidia ;  and  was  afterwards,  a 
commander  in  the  Social  war,  as  it  was  detiominated,  ia 
which  most  of  the  states  of  Italy  confederated  againsi 
RomOf  in  order  to  obtain  a  redress  of  their  grievances.  Ia 
Ibip  war,  Sylla  began  to  acquire  distinction.  This  general| 
wbp  proved  a  gre^^r  icfffuye  (p  Rome  thiin  even  Maria% 
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now  began  to  take  the  lead  in  the  commonwealth.  He 
was  of  a  patrician  family,  one  the  most  iliastrioa?  in  Rome. 
His  person  was  elegant,  his  air  noble,  his  manners  easy  and 
apparently  sincere.  He  loved  pleasure  mnch ;  bnt  glory^ 
more.  He  was  liberal  to  all,  stooping  even  to  an  acquaint- 
ance  with  the  meanest  soldier.  In  short,  he  was'  a  Protens, 
who  conld  adapt  himself  to  the  inclinations,  the  pursuits', 
the  follies,  or  the  wisdom  of  those,  with  whom  he  con- 
Torsed  ;  while  he  had  no  character  of  his  own,  except  thaf 
of  being  a  complete  dissembler.  Flis  first  rise  was  to 
be  questor,  or  treasurer  of  the  army,  under  Marius  in 
Ifomidia.  In  the  social  war,  he  acquired  so  great  cele* 
brity,  that  his  fame  began  to  equal  that  of  Marius  He  was 
chosen  consul,  and  also  general  in  the  war,  that  was  now 
determined  against  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus.  Thfs 
prince,  who  was  the  most  powerful  and  warlike  monarch 
of  the  East,  was  master  of  Cappadocia,  Bithynia,  Thrace, 
Macedon  and  all  Greece.  Such  powcf,  joined  to  great' 
riches,  served  only  the  more  to  invite  the  ambition  of  Rome  i 
and  a  pretext  for  war  was  easily  found. 

Marius  had  set  his  heart  upon  conducting  this  war,  anJ 
felt  indignant,  that  Sylla  phouid  be  preferred  before  him. 
He,  therefore,  after  much  difficulty,  procured  a  IKw,  that 
the  commancT  should  be  transferred  to  himself.  He, 
accordingly,  sent  officers  from  Rome,  to  take  command  in 
his  name.  But  the  army  was  devoted  to  Sylla.  '  It  was 
composed  of  troops,  with  whom  he  had  gained  signal 
Tictories.  Instead,  therefore,  of  obeying  the  orders  of 
Marius,  they  fell  upon  his  officers,  and  slew  them;  and 
then  entreated  Sylla,  that  he  would  lead  them  directly  to 
take  signal  vengeance  on  his  enemies,  at  Rome  ;  which  he 
immediately  proceeded  to  do.  They  entered  the  city 
sword  in  hand.  Marius  and  his  party  attempted  to  oppose 
their  entrance ;  but  aHer  a  short  conflict,  were  obliged  to 
seek  safety  by  flight.  Sylla  now,  finding  himself  master  of 
the  city,  went  on  to  alter  such  laws,  as  displeased  him  ;  and 
after  proscribing  Marius  and  some  others,  he  departed 
upon  his  expedition  against  Mithridates.  But  while  estab- 
lishing his  party  against  Marius,  he  had  been  inattentive 
(o  a  very  formidable  opponent,  in  the  person  of  Cornelius 
CinnJi,  who  was  daily  growing  into  popularity  and  power  at 
Rome.  He  had  been  made  consul ;  but  was  deprived  of 
that  dignity,  by  the  senate,  after  Sylla^s  departure.  He 
then  applied  to  the  army,  who  with  general  consent,  agreed' 
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to  nominate  him  consul,  and  follow  Jiim  to  Rome.  While 
thus  preparing  to  avenge  the  cause  of  Marl  us,  tidings  were 
bi^ught  that  Marius  himself,  escaping  from  a  thousand 
perils,  was,  with  his  soa,  on  the  road  to  join  him. 

We  have  .already  seen  this  formidable  general  had  been 
driven  from  Rome,  and  declared  a  public  enemy*  At  the 
age  of  seventy,  after  numberless  victories,  and  six  consuls 
ships,  he  had  been  obliged  to  save  himself  from  the  nume- 
ITOUS  pursuits  of  those,  who  sought  his  life.  After  wander* 
ing,  for  ^ome  time,  in  this  distress,  he  was  obliged  to 
conceal  himself  in  some  marshes,  where  be  spent  the  night, 
up  to  his  chin  in  a  quagmire.  At  break  of  day,  he  left  this 
dismal  place ;  but  being  known  and  discovered  by  some  of 
the  inhabitants,  he  was  conducted  to  a  neighboring  towoi 
with  a  halter  round  his  neck  ;  and  thus  nitbout  clothes  and 
covered  with  mud,  he  was  sent  to  prison.  The  governor 
of  the  place,  soon  after,  seqt  a  Cimbrian  slave  to  despatch 
him.  But  the  barbarian  no  sooner  entered  the  dungeon, 
than  he  stopped,  short,  intimidated  by  the  dreadful  visage 
anil  awful  voice  of  this  fallen  general,  who  sternly  demand- 
ed if  he  had  the  presumption  to  kill  Caius  Marl  us.  The 
slave,  unable  to  reply,  threw  down  his  sword,  and  rushing 
back  from  the  prison,  cried  out,  that  he  found  it  impossible 
to  kill  him !  The  governor  considering  the  fear  of  the 
slave  as  an  omen  in  the  unhappy  exile's  favor,  gave  himi 
once  more,  his  freedom.  He  afterwards  landed  in  Africai, 
near  Carthage,  and  went  in  a  melancholy  manner,  to  place 
himself  among  the  ruins  of  that  desolated  place.  He  soon, 
however,  had  orders  from  the  pretor,  who  governed  there^ 
to  retire.  He  prepared  to  obey,  and  said  he  to  the  messen* 
ger,  tell  your  master,  that  you  have  seen  Marius  sitting 
among  the  ruins  of  Carthage.  Not  knowing  where  to  go, 
without  encountering  an  enemy,  he  spent  the  winter  at  sea  ; 
and  in  this  situation,  being  informed  of  the  successful 
activity  of  Cinna,  he,  with  his  son  hastened  to  join  him. 
They  soon  entered  the  city,  when  Marius,  after  sating  his 
vengeance,  by  destroying  all,  who  were  inimical  to  his 
interests,  made  himself  consul  with  Cinna ;  and  died  the 
month  after,  at  the  age  of  seventy. 

In  the  mean  time,  Sylla,  after  an  absence  of  about  three 
years,  having  procured  an  honorable  peace,  was  preparing' 
to  return;  previously  informing  the  senate  by  letter,  of  the 
great  services,  he  had  rendered  the  state,  and  adding  a 
dreadful  menaces  that  be  would  soon  be  at  the  gates  of 
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AoRft  wfth  a  powerfa)  ttrmj,  to  ttike  slgiml  TBl/^tgt  tpt^ 
his  own  eoendes,  aod  those  of  the  state.  Cinoa  ^as,  sooiii 
nfter,  slain  bj  a  eoldier,  while  qaellinfc  a  motiny  ;  so  that 
Sylia,  upon  his  retain,  fonnd  nb  equal,  but  one  after  another 
iedncedf  or  destroyed,  the  armies  sent  against  hiin.  When 
resistance  ceased,  he  entered  the  city,  and  intnediatelj 
published,  that  those  who  eipected  pardon  for  their  late 
offences,  should  gain  it  by  destroying  the  enemies  of  the 
state.  Great  numbers  thus  perished,  and  nothing  was  to  be 
found  in  every  place,  but  menaces,  distrust  and  treachery. 
Eight  thousand  who  had  escaped  the  general  carnage, 
offered  theraselyes  to  the  conqueror  at  Rome,  who  ordered 
them  to  be  confined  in  a  large  bouse,  and  there  slain; 
while  he,  at  the  same  time,  convoked  the  senate,  and 
harangued  th^m  with  great  fluency,  upon  his  past  ezploiti. 
He  now  gave  orders,  that  the  people  should  create  a  die* 
fator,  adding  a  request  that  they  would  choose  himself* 
This  unlimited  office  he  eiercised  three  years,  without 
control,  and  then  to  the  astonishment  of  all  mankind^ 
resigned  it  of  his  own  accord.  He  retired  to  his  country 
seat,  where,  for  a  short  time,  he  wallowed  in  the  most 
debasing  voluptuousness  and  Soon  died  of  a  loathsome  dia^ 
ease  78  B.  C.  in  the  60th  year  of  hid  age.] 

The  Romans,  in  the  times  of  Scipio,  may  be  compared 
with  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Themistocles ;  and  the 
triumph  of  Greece  over  Persia,  with  that  of  Rome  oref 
Carthaee.  In  both  cases,  the  conquerors  were  corrupted 
by  wealth,  and  inebriated  by  luxury.  We  might  go  further 
and  say,  that  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which  succeeded  the 
elevation  of  Greece,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  her  ruin, 
resembled  the  civil  wars  of  Rome,  begun  by  Marius  and 
Sylla,  carried  on  by  Cesar  and  Pompey,  and  terminated  by 
Augustus.  But  the  firmness  of  the  Roman  character,  the 
nature  of  their  civil  policy,  and  the  immense  extent  of 
their  conquests,  enabled  them  still  to  be  powerful,  in  spite 
of  all  their  corruptions ;  and  had  they  been  otherwise, 
there  s^eemed  to  be  no  nation  near  them,  who  could  have 
derived  advantage  from  their. weakness.  They  seem  to 
have  been  raised  up  and  endowed  with  universal  dominion, 
that  they  might  evidence  to  the  world,  how  far  a  nation 
can  be  happy,  and  how  long  she  can  exist,  without  virtue 
or  freedom. 

The  ambition  of  the  demagogues,  as  well  as  of  the  dee- 
pots  and  tyrants  of  Rome,  in  one  essential  article,  led  them 
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to  promote  th«  trae  and  jast  policy  of  the  empire.  ^  Tbst 
was  to  attach  the  provinces  as  strongly  as  possible  to  the 
Interest  of  Rome;  to  dissolve  them  dov?n  to  one  common 
mass — to  preserve  their  extensive  territories  entire ;  to 
cement  them  together  by  various  alliances ;  and  to  preserve 
the  empire  undivided.  The  strength  of  empires  consists  in 
their  union.  The  Greeks  wanting  this,  soon  failed ;  and, 
in  oar  own  times,  Poland,  which  ought,  from  her  numerous 
advantages,  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  powerful  king- 
doms in  the  world,  has  exhibited  a  deplorable  spectacle^  of 
weakness  and  misery,  by  means  of  her  internal  divisions. 

'  Our  own  country  had  well  nigh  been  swallowed  up  in  the 

.  same  gulf. 

The  Roman  community,  launched  at  once  on  such  a  sea 
of  luxury,  wealth  and  glory,  was  variously  affected.  While 
all  tvere  struggling  for  eminence  and  power,  it  fortunately 
happened,  that  the  reins  of  government  fell  into  strong 
and  energetic  hands.  Of  this  description,  generally  speak- 
ing, were  most  of  the  first  competitors,  and  of  the  trium- 
rirates.  The  softening  power  of  luxury,  the  sudden  inun- 
dation of  Grecian  elegance  and  refinement,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  conscious  greatness  and  empire,  combined  with  her 

,  native  gravity  in  forming  the  genius  of  Rome.  About  this  ^ 
period,  it  began  to  bud;  soon  after  this,  was  its  fairest 
bloom  and  richest  maturity.  If  the  genius  of  Rome  was  of 
a  heavier  mould  than  that  of  Greece,  it  possessed  a  more 
commanding  gravity  ;  if  it  had  less  fire,  it  was  more  tran- 
quil, majestic,  and  solemn ;  and  more  hearts  will  vibrate 
with  pleasure  to  the  plaintive  and  elegant  notes  of  the 
Roman,  than  to  the  electric  fulminations  of  the  Grecian 
muse.* 

In  the  year  73  B.  C.  the  republic  was  freed  from  the 
tyranny  of  Sylla,  by  the  death  of  that  odious  tyrant.  But 
two  men,  of  far  more  extensive  views  and  refined  ambition 
than  either  Marius  or  Sylla,  were  already  prepared  to  run 
the  samf3  race.  By  various  arts,  as  well  as  by  great  abilities, 
Cnens  Porapey,  surnamed,  the  Great^  had  become  the  most 
popular  man  in  Rome,  antl  was  considered  as  the  greatest 
commander  in  the  republic.  Cra^^us  possessed  that  antho- 
rity  and  influence,  which  great  eloquence  and  immense 
wealth,  combining  with  all  the  wiles  of  ambition,  could  pro- 
cure.    He  was  the  richest  man  in  Rome. 

•Probably,  thij»  remark  would  not  be  correct,  if  the  Greek  Ian-, 
guage  were  as  much  read,  as  the  Latin. — Ed. 
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White  Pompey,  who  warmly  espoused  the  Marian  fac- 
tion, stroye  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  people,  by  ahrogatkig/ 
many  of  the  tyrannical  laws  of  Sylla,  Crassus  employed  liia 
aonzing  wealth  in  donations,  distrihotions  of  corn  among 
the  poor,  in  public  feasts  and  entertainments ;  and  it  la  eaid, 
that  he  supported,  at  bis  own  private  expense,  the  greatest 
|i!Brt  of  the  citizens,  for  several  months ;  expenditures  suffir 
cient  to  have  exhausted  the  treasures  of  the  greatest, 
princes.  In  the  progress  of  their  contests  for  power,  their 
nnimoflitiea  hroke  forth  on  every  occasion,  in  opposition 
more  or  less  direct,  and  by  means  more  or  less  violent. 

At  this  period,  white  the  destinies  of  Rome  seemed  to 
luiog  in  douhtful  suspense,  three  characters  appeared  of - 
t«ry  different   complexions,    but   equally  extraordinary,, 
equally  to  be  remembered,  but  with  very  different  emo^ . 
tiona,  in  posterity ;  Catiline,  Cicero,  and  Cesar.    One  of 
thes^  men  procured  for  himself  immortal  fame  fay  bit 
atrocious  villany ;  one,  by  his  unrivalled  eloquence ;  anU 
one,  by  his  ambition,  bravery  and  good  fortune. 

Julius  Cesar  may  be  regarded   as  the  greatest  of  the  . 
Roman  commanders.    In  him  the  military  genius  of  Rome  ; 
displayed  its  utmost  strength  and  perfection.     But,  as  yet,  * 
he  was  not  known  in  that  group  of  great  character  and  per-  . 
ionages,  who,  now  inflamed  with  ambition,  were  preparing 
to  carve  and  divide  the  world  among  them.     Lucius  Catiline  . 
is  allowed  by  all  writers  to  have  possessed  every  quality  .- 
of  a  great  man,  but  Integrity  and  virtue  ;*  instead  of  which,  ' 
he  held  every  principle,  and  practised  every  vice,  which  . 
could  form  a  must  infamous,  atrocious  and  abandoned  villain, 
Possessed  of  a  body  and  mind  equally  strong  and  vigoroua,  % 
he  was  hold,  enterprising  and  industrious.    He  hesitated  at  ^> 
'  no  cruelty  to  gratify  his  revenge ;  he  abstained  from  no  ; 
crime,  which  could  subserve  his  pleasures ;  he  valued  no  r 
labor  or  peril  to  gratify  his  ambition.    Catiline  perceiving^ 
himself  not  among  the  most  favored  rivals,  who  were 
•ourting  the  mistress  of  the  world,  determined  on  getting  . 

*  There  it  no  aMre  difficultjr  in  eonceiviog,  that  a  nan  msy  be  greet,  • 
vitboQt  goodoess,  than  that  ft  mountain  maj  be  great*  without  beatttj*  * 
If  goodness  is  essential  to  greatness,  then,  neither  Romalus,  nor 
Tbemifttocles,  nor  Brennns,  nor  Philip,  nor  Alexander,  nor  Hannibal, 
nor  Marias,  nor  Mithridates,  ncr  Cesar,  nor  Mahomet,  nor  Genghia 
Khao,  nor  Bajaset,  nor  Tamerlane,  nor  Soljman,  nor  Charles  V.-- > 
Waa  a  great  man.  if  goodness  is  essential  to  greatness,  then,  to  say 
of  anjr  g(^t  man,  that  he  it  good,  mast  be  anperAaoua«^^JEtf., 
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ber  into  his  possession  by  yiotence.  His  end  was  (he  same 
as  theirs ;  but  his  means  were  more  nnwarrantablc.  H^ 
planned  and  organized  one  of  the  deepest,  roost  extensiTe 
and  daring  conspiracies,  recorded  in  history.  The  leading 
objects  of  his  conspiracy  were,  to  pat  out  of  the  way  by 
one  general  massacre,  all  who  would  be  likely  to  opposer 
his  measures ;  to  pillage  the  city  Of  Rome ;  to  seize  all 
public  treasures,  arsenals  and  store's ;  to  establish  a  des- 
potic gOTernment;  to  revolutionize  the  whole  republic; 
and  to  accomplish  all  these  measures  by  an  armed  force. 

This  sanguinary  plot  was  detected  and  crushed  by  Cicero, 
th^  gtieat  and  justly  celebrated  orator  of  Rome.  The 
accomplices  of  Catiline  were  seized,  and  put  to  death  ;  and 
Catiline  himself,  who  had  assembled  an  army  of  tweWe 
thborand  men,  was  encountered,  defeated  and  slain. 

But  if  Rome  escaped  this  threatening  gulf,  it  was,  that 
she  might  fall  into  a  snare,  apparently  less  dreadful,  but 
equally  strong  and  conctusiye  as  to  her  fate.  Her  days  of 
virtue  and  glofy  were  past.  Henceforth,  she  was  to  be 
raled  with  a  rod  of  iron.  The  dissensions  of  Pompey  and 
Crassus  were  quieted  by  the  nrediation  of  Cesar,  who 
stepped  in  between  them,  outwitted  them  both,  and  became 
the  head  of  the  first  triumvirate.  Having  amicably  agreed 
to  govern  in  copartnership,  Pompey  chose  Spain ;  Crassus 
chose  the  rich  and  luxurious  province  of  Asia;  and  to 
Cesar,  were  allotted  the  powerful  and  warlike  nations  of 
Ganl,  as  yet  onconquered.  What  was  the  result  ?  Pompey 
basked  for  a  moment  in  the  splendors  of  Rome ;  and  bis 
fame  was  trumpeted  by  the  eloquence  of  Cicero.  Crassus 
was  slain  by  the  Parthians,  endeavoring  to  enlarge  his 
territories ;  and  Cesar  conquered  the  Gauls  in  a  thousand 
hattUs.  Pompey  could  not  bear  an  equal,  nor  Cesar  a 
superior.  They  were  mutually  jealous ;  they  differed ;  they 
prepared  for  war. 

.  The  senate  and  nobility  of  Rome,  and  pride  and  strength 
of  haly,  sided  with  Pompey  Cesar  relied  wholl)'  on  these 
veteran  legions,  with  whom. he  had  subdued  the  tierce  and 
martial  tribes  of  Gaul  and  Germany.  No  other  civil  war 
ever  equalled  this,  it  was  a  melancholy  sight  to  see  Rome 
given  up  to  tyranny  and  blood — to  see  that  august  and 
venerable  republic  forever  abandoned  to  her  evil  genius. 
These  were  not  the  feeble  bickerings  of  petty  con troversy^ 
Marius  and  Sylla,  the  leaders  of  the  former  civil  broils, 
bore  little  comparison  with  Cesar  at  ti^e  head  of  hts  legions, 
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or  with  the  great  Potnpey,  who  could  almost  raise  armie» 
out  of  the  earth  bj  the  itamp  of  his  foot 

This  eventful  struggle  was  at  length  closed  b^  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia,  rendered  trulj  famous  by  the  grand  object,  for 
which  they  fought,  the  greatness  of  the  force  employed  on 
either  side,  and  by  the  transcendant  reputation  of  both  com- 
manders. The  Koman  empire  was  the  prize ;  and  both 
the  armies  and  the  generals  were  the  best  the  world  could 
afford.  Pompey  was  utterly  defeated ;  and  many  of  bis 
army,  won  over  by  the  magnanimous  clemency  and  gene- 
rosity of  Cesiar,  were  content  to  change  sides.  The  conduct 
of  Pompey  in  this  battle,  which  was  to  decide  his  fate,  has 
ever  been  considered  strange  and  unaccountable.  So  iar 
was  he  from  displaying  that  courage,  intrepidity  and  forti- 
tude, and  those  powers  of  command,  which  he  was  supposed 
to  possess,  that,  from  the  very  first  onset,  he  appeared  like 
a  man  frightened  out  of  his  senses;  he  scarcely  attempted 
to  rally  his  men,  was  among  the  foremost  that  fled,  an4 
never  made  another  effort  to  retrieve  his  cause.  From 
facta  so  glaring,  we  are  almost  induced  to  believe,  that 
much  of  Pompey^s  greatness  as  a  soldier  and  commander, 
consisted  in  the  elegant  drawings  of  Cicero,  and  other  par- 
tial writers.  The  true  test  of  bravery,  skill  and  fortitude,  is 
to  see  them  displayed,  where  they  are  most  necessary — to 
see  them  shine  in  danger,  surmount  difficulty,  and  triumph 
over  adversity.  • 

Yet  no  one  can  doubt  that  Pompey  was  a  man  of  great 
and  splendid  talents.  But  who  could  equal  Cesar  ?  a  man 
supereminent  in  the  whole  extensive  range  of  intellectual 
endowments.  Nature  seemed  to  have  scanted  him  in 
nothing.  Among  philosophers,  mathematicians,  poets  and 
orator*,  he  could  shine.  He  could  plan  and  execute  ;  he 
could  negotiate  or  fight ;  he  could  gain  and  improve  an 
advantage.  For  seven  years  in  his  Gallic  wars  his  life  was 
a  continual  series  of  fatigues  and  dear  bought  victories ; 
and  no  general,  but  one  as  great  as  Cesar,  could  have 
encountered  him  without  apprehension  and  dismay. 

The  battle  of  Pharsalia  was  fought  48  years  before 
Christ,  and  705  from  the  building  of  the  city.  Pompey 
fled  an  unhappy  exile  into  Egypt  and  was  there  mis^erably 
murdered  by  the  command  of  Ptolemy.  Thus  the  reins 
of  government  fell  into  the  hands  of  Cesar ;  And  he  wa$>left 
undisputed  master  of  the  world.  The  clemency  of  Cet^ar, 
on  this  occasion,  was  as  illustrious,  as  his  victories  had  been. 
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Re  efitefed  iofdiio  meastirefl  agfiiti«t  many  p^Didnt^  whO| 
under  professions  of  neutrality,  bad  evidently  sided  with 
Pompey.  He  did  nothing,  which  bore  any  resemblance  to 
the  horrid  proscriptions  of  Marius  and  Sylla.  He  endeaV'' 
ored,  in  most  instances,  jo  forget  and  forgive. 

But  the  reign  and  triumph  of  Julius  Cesar  were  short 
He  soon  fell  a  sacrifice  to  that  spirit  of  freedom  and  inde* 
peddence,  whicii  had  raised  his  country  to  her  exalted  rank ; 
for^  though  the  demons  of  discord,  ambition  and  party  rage« 
had  now  for  a  long  period,  aimed  all  their  shafts  at  good 
and  virtuous  tnen  ;  though  torrents  of  the  richest  blood  bad 
flowed  incessantly  for  many  years ;  yet  some  men  were  still 
left,  whose;  constancy  and  virtue  ever  stemmed  the  stroiy 
turreat  of  the  times.  Cato  and  Cicero  were  still  alivCf 
whose  stem  virtues  and  commanding  eloquence  continued 
to  remind  th^Boinans  of  their  better  days. 

From  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  to  the  death  of  Cesar,  was 
four  years.  During  this  period,  he  went  on,  and  prospered. 
by  a  rapid  series  of  journeys  and  expeditions,  he  saWi 
iiwed  and  subjugated  afl  places  and  all  opposition.  Hit 
arm  pervaded,  hift  vigilance  detected,  his  spirit  animatedi 
bis  generosity  won,  and  his  power  crushed,  in  all  direGtioiia» 
His  great  and  active  genius  seemed  universally  to  bear 
down  all  before  hitti ;  but  io  reality,  not^  all.  At  length  a 
plot  was  laid,  as  it  were  in  his  own  bosom,  which  hurled 
bim,  in  a  moment,  from  the  high  summit,  whither  be  had 
dimbed. 

Brutus  and  Cassius,  at  the  head  of  about  sixty  senators, 
entered  into  a  conspiracy,  to  take  him  off  by  assassination^ 
Their  object  was  to  arrest  the  progress  of  despotic  power, 
to  restore  the  authority  of  the  senate,  and  the  ancient  forow 
of  the  republic ;  an  object  laudable  in  itself,  but  alas,  how 
far  from  being  practicable  !  Their  plot  was  deeply  laid,  but 
•eems  to  have  been  carried  into  effect,  qot  without  a  won- 
derful concurrence  of  accident,  or  rather  of  providence. 
While  Cesar  was  on  his  way  to  the  senate-house,  where  ha 
was  to  perish,  a  slave,  it  is  said,  who  had  discovered  the 
conspiracy,  pressed  forward  in  the  crowd,  to  apprise  bim 
of  his  danger ;  hut  could  not  get  to  him,  for  the  press. 
Another  person  put  into  his  hands  a  paper,  which  would 
have  saved  him,  coatalniog  an  account  of  the  conspiracy. 
This  he  handed  to  his  secretary,  without  breaking  the  seal. 
After  he  was  seated  in  the  senate-house,  the  conspirators 
approached  and  despatched  bim  with  their  daggers,  with* 
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out  retistanee ;  and  retired  to  the  capitol,  where  tbej  put 
themselves  in  a  state  of  defence. 

Thus  fell  the  first  and  doubtless  the  greatest  of  the 
Ceears,  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  fourth  of  his 
sole  administration.  No  Roman  ever  achieved  more  ardn- 
ons  enterprises,  than  be.  He  rose  to  supreme  power,  in 
opposition  to  men  of  great  abilities,  and  of  much  greater 
resoarces  than  himself.  Whatever  standing  he  acquired, 
he  maintained  ;  and  his  enemies  could  only  destroy  him  by 
treachery  under  the  mask  of  friendship.  Rome  did  not 
owe  to  Cesar,  the  los^i  of  her  liberties ;  they  were  loJ»t,  be- 
fore he  was  born.  He  was  allured  to  seize  the  dazzling 
prizf*,  which  to  all  observers,  had  evidently  become  the 
sport  of  fortune,  and  whs  Kabte  to  he  grasped  by  him,  who 
wa^  boldest  and  most  lucky.  Had  Pompey  prevailed  over 
Cesar,  it  is  doubtful,  whether  Rome  would  have  experi- 
enced a  happier  destiny. 

The  fall  of  Cesar  seemed  only  to  accelerate  the  estab- 
lishment of  imperial  government.      Octaviu^,  the  grand 
nefthew  of  Cesar,  and  heir,  by  will,  to  his  fortunes  and 
name,  was  soon  at  the  head  of  a  new  triumvirate,  viz.  him-  * 
■elf,  Mark  Antony  and  Leptdus.     This  new  triumvirate,, 
proclaiming  themselves  the  avengers  of  Cesar,  now  hasten- 
ed to  make  war  upon  the  conspirators,  whose  army  was  ' 
headed  by  Brutus  and  Cassius.     Had   the  Roman   people  ' 
desired  their  ancient  liberty,  which  they  certainly  would, 
had  they  imderstood  the  import  of  the  word,  or  had  they 
entertained  any  just  notions  of  freedom,  they  now  enjoyed 
an  opportunity  of  regaining  it.      But  so  far  from  that,  the 
triumvirate  were  able  to  excite  the  popular  indignation 
against  the  conspirators,  and  in  fact,  gained  the  people  over 
to  their  cause.     The  standard  of  liberty  was  deserted ;  and 
the'  wretched,  infatuated  people  were  now  employed  in 
rivetting  those  chains,  which  were  never  more  to  be  broken. 

The  conspirators  were  crushed  with  little  trouble  ;  and 
in  shedding  the  blood  of  the  last  patriots  of  Rome,  the 
SQblime  Cicero  fell  a  victim  to  the  merciless  rage  of  Antony, 
and  the  base  and  cruel  policy  of  Octavius. 

It  soon  appeared  that  the  triumvirs  had  combined  with 
ao  other  view,  than  as  a  present  expedient,  which  was  to 
be  laid  aside  when  occasion  should  offer.  Accordingly 
Lepidus  was  soon  rejected  ;  and  as  he  was  neither  a  soldier 
nor  a  statesman,  he  had  no  means  of  redress.  Antony  and 
dctavias  presently  differed,  and  once  more  marshalled  the 
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forces  of  that  mighty  people  under  their  hostile  standiards. 
Their  quarrel  was  decided  at  the  hattle  of  Actium  ;  a  short 
time  after  which,  Antony  expired  in  Egypt,  and  left  Octa- 
Tins  without  a  competitor. 

In  the  31st  year  before  Christ,  and  722nd  from  the  build- 
iog  of  Rome,  commenced  the  imperial  reign  of  Octavius, 
under  the  titles  of  Emperor  and  Augustus.  Rome  now 
hecame  an  empire  in  the  more  strict  and  proper  sense  of 
the  word ;  and  notwithstanding  the  degeneracy  of  the 
Roman  people,  it  continued  for  several  centuries  to  be  the 
most  powerful  empire  in  the  ancient  world. 

The  commotions  and  wars,  the  luxury  and  wealth,  the 
corruptions  and  loss  of  public  virtue  among  the  Romans, 
did  not  extinguish,  but  rather  called  forth  and  perfected, 
their  genius  for  literature.  The  sciences  were  assiduously 
cultivated  ;  and  men  of  learning  received  the  warmest  pat* 
ronage  and  the  amplest  encouragement  from  those  great  and 
opulent  men,  whose  wealth  was  immense,  and  whose  traffic 
was  in  states  and  kingdoms.  Indeed,  many  of  those  great 
men  were  themselves  the  favorites  of  the  muses. 

They  studied  the  liberal  sciences  and  elegant  arts  with  a 
diligence  scarcely  known  in  modern  times.  Scipio  Africa* 
nus,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Cicero,  was  as  eminent 
for  mental  improvement,  as  he  was  in  the  art  of  war.  Cato 
was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  wisdom ;  and  those  great 
men  who  composed  the  two  triumvirates,  especially  the 
first,  were  highly  accomplished  in  the  liberal  sciences. 

When  we  consider,  that  Cicero  was  a  professional  man  ; 
that  for  a  course  of  years,  many  of  the  most  important 
causes  in  the  vast  republic  were  ably  managed  by  him ; 
that  he  was  a  statesman  and  a  great  leader  in  the  politics  of 
his  time;  that  he  was,  at  times,  a  civil  magistrate,  a  soldier 
and  a  governor,  and  patron  of  provinces,  we  may  truly  be 
astonished  at  the  extent  and  success  of  his  studies.  WSs^ 
voluminous  writings,  which  have  come  down  to  us,  and 
which  form  the  most  perfect  standard  of  classic  excellence, 
leave  us  in  doubt,  which  to  set  foremost,  the  strength  of 
his  understanding,  or  the  powers  of  his  imagination;  or 
which  we  shall  admire  most,  his. genius  or  industry.  It  ia 
BO  partial  admiration,  by  which  those  writings  are  pre- 
served. The  united  voice  of  all  enlightened  nations  has 
declared  their  merit,  and  judged  them  worthy  of  immortality. 
-  The  same  may  he  said  of  the  writings,  of  Vii^il  and 
Horace  and  many  others.    But  the  approbation  of  men  of 
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teste  and  leanuDf  ,  id  all  nations,  has  b^  the  literary  pre^ 
diictions  of  the  Aagostan  age  abore  all  paDegvric  Thejr 
will  be  read  and  admired  as  long  aa  works  of  genius  and 
taste  are  held  in  estimation. 

The  Roman  empire  now  appeared  in  its  ntroost  splendor. 
ThoQgh  less  tirtoovs  and  happy,  and  probably  less  power* 
fal,  than  in  former  periods,  yet  the  coneentrated  wealth  of 
the  world,  the  ezteraal  pomp  of  so  Tast  a  monarchy,  threw 
round  her,  a  dazzling  glory,  which  the  most  distant  nations 
beheld  with  admiration  and  dread.  Ambassadors  from 
remote  kingdoms  daily  arrived,  to  do  homage,  to  coori 
alliance,  or  solicit  protection. 

Angnstos  held  the  reins  of  government ;  there  was  no 
competitor — no  rival.  The  people,  long  fatigued  with  war, 
were  g^ad  to  enjoy  peace,  though  under  the  reign  of  a 
despot  There  was  no  Brutus  nor  Cassius  to  conspire,  or 
to  assassinate.  Cato  was  no  more ;  and  Cicero,  one  of  the 
lasi  luminaries  of  Rorae^  had  been  murdered,  and  his  head 
and  hands  cut  off  and  fixed  upon  the  tribunal,  where  the 
thunders  of  his  eloquence  had  so  often  struck  terror  to  the 
hearts  of  tyrants.  The  spirit,  which  animated  the  Romans 
in  the  days  of  Fabricius,  was  gone  forever.  Liberty  had 
taken  her  flight  from  the  earth,  or  had  retired  to  the 
sequestered  bower  of  the  savage,  while  gorgeous  pride 
lifted  her  head  to  heaven,  and  trampled  on  ionocencey 
equity  and  law. 

Augustus  was  an  artful,  insidious  tyrant.  While  one  of 
the  triumvirate,  he  had  been  careful  to  destroy  all  the  vir* 
tuoun  men,  who  had  escaped  the  bloody  proscriptions,  the 
civil  wars,  and  the  violent  commotions,  which  were  l>efore^ 
his  time.  When  his  power  was  confirmed,  he  endeavored 
to  fascinate  the  people ;  to  lull  them  into  security ;  to 
inebriate  them  with  luxury ;  to  dazzle  them  with  his  pomp 
and  glory  ;  and  by  all  possible  means  to  extinguish  in  theoit 
the  true  Roman  spirit,  and  so  to  qualify  and  sweeten  slavery 
itself,  as  to  cause  them  to  drink  it  down  with  a  pleasing 
relish.  He  succeeded;  for  never  was  a  people  more 
changed  in  temper,  habit,  mode  of  thinking,  and  national, 
character. 

Bat  detraction  itself  cannot  deny,  that  Augustus  was  a 
g^ieral,  a  statesman,  and  a  very  great  man.  Though  void, 
of  the  mi^anioious  spirit  of  Cinckmalus,  Brutus  and  Regu-v 
lus,  yet  he  affected,  to  revere  the  character  of  the  ai^ient 
Romans,  and  »im^med  desirous  that  a  aembiance  of  freedoaa 
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«lmiM  «tMI  mark  Ike  dmraoter  of?hi&couQtrjmen«  .Wheo 
he  saw  himself  in  the  oDdiaturbed  posftession  of  empire,  the 
ieverities  of  his  adoaioistraUoa  relaxed ;  and  he  held  (he 
reins  of  government  with  lenity,  dignity  and  wisdom. 
Few  monarchs  hate  enjoyed  a  longer  or  more  prosperous 
reign.  His  genins  waa  less  warlike,, than  that  of  Julius 
Cesar ;  yet  in  the  course  of  his  reign,  he  had  various  oppor- 
tiHiities  of  showing  himself  capable  of  commanding  armies, 
"and  of  directing  very  extensive  military  operations.  But 
bM  greatness  was  of  tbe  tranquil  and  pacific  kind,  and  he 
shewed  Uttie  ambition  to  enlarge  his  dominions. 

The  reign  of  Augustus  was  active,  energetic  and  long. 
it  was  Ids  boast,  that  be  found  Rome  built  of  brick;  but  that 
, he  left  it  built  of  marble. 

•  In  tbe  31st*  year  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  Jeaufi  Christy 
the  Son  of  Godj  was  born.  The  principal  nations  of  tbe 
known  world  being  reduced  under  one  head,  and  wars  and 
GomnM>tion8,  revolving  through  long  tracts  of  time,  now 
terminating  in  one  immense  dominion,  the  troubled  elements 
joi  human  society  sunk  into  a  universal  calm.  .  Thirst  for 
conqcMSt  was  satiated  with  blood ;  the  ambition  of  one  was 
gratified,  while  that  of  millions  was  left  without  hope*  The 
'Spirit  of  war,  wearied  with  universal  and  almost  perpetual 
carnage,  seemed  willing  to  enjoy  a  monaent's  slumber,  or 
wi»  hi^hed  to  silence  by  the  adveut  of  tbe  Prince  of  peace. 

Jesus  Christ  was  tbe  son  of  David,  the  son  of  Abraham. 

Tbe  house  of  Jacob  seems  to  have  been  preserved  in  order 

to  give  birth  to  this  wonderful  personage.    Abraham  was 

born  1996  years  before  Christ,  and  was  the  ninth  in  direct 

descent  from  Noah,  who  is  commonly  reckoned  the  tenth 

» generation  from  Adam.    Abraham  flourished  about  the  time 

>  *  It  it  in  tbe  htghest  degree  probable,  that  Christ  was  bom  four 
r^vears  sooner^  tbau  tbe  date  generally  assigned ;  and  therefore,  that 
he  was  born  in  the  27th  yjear  of  Augustus.  This  is  the  general  opinion 
of  tbe  learned.  It  is,  therefore,  supposed,  that  in  A.  D.  1,  according 
to  the  vulgar  era,  Jesus  was  really  four  years  old.  This  miftake  with 
'  regard  to  the  true  time  of  our  Savior's  incamatloD»  atose  fcom  tbe 
circumstance,  that  tbe  Cb^tian  era  was  not  used  in  chronology  till 
A.  D.  527  or  532.  In  that  year,  it  was  adopted  by  Dionysius  tb« 
Little,  who  appears  to  have  made  a  mistake  of  four  years  in  his  cal- 
culation, which  was  not  discovered,  till  more  than  600  years  after- 
ward, when  it  would  have  been  extremely  difficult,  if  not  imposttblkry 
to  change  the  vulgar  era  for  tbe  true  one.  Beildee,  tbe  iMtfned  anr 
not  unipenaUy  agreed,  with  regard  to  the  yaar  of  the  iaoaraation ; 
whether  it  was  4  or  g  y^ar^i  before  the  vfJftar,fr«.T-4^<?» 
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of  Xerxes  or  Baloens,  king  of  Assyria,  and  aboat  SOO  yearf 
before  .£gialras  founded  the  oldest  of  the  states  of  Greece* 
Jacob,  the  grandsoD  of  Abraham,  removed  bis  family,  con- 
sistiDg  of  about  60  persons,  and  his  effects,  into  Egypt, 
where  his  posterity  remained  and  increased  astonishingly, 
for  more  than  two  centuries. 

Moses,  the  Hebrew  general  and  lawgiver,  led  the  Israel- 
ites oat  of  Egypt  soon  after  the  reign  of  Sesostris,  or  in  the 
reign  of  Pharaoh  Amenophis,  who  was  drowned  in  the  Red 
Sea.  The  Israelites  settled  in  Canaan  about  the  time  of 
the  foundation  of  the  first  states  of  Greece,  and  about  the 
time  of  the  foundation  of  Carthage,  as  already  stated. 
Eleven  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  form  of  the 
Hebrew  government  was  changed  from  a  kind  of  aristo^ 
cratical  republic,  or,  as  it  Is  frequently  called  by  theological 
writers,  a  theocracy^  to  an  absolute  monarchy ;  and  Saul  wa9 
elevated  to  the  throne.  * 

In  the  year  975  before  Christ,  the  ten  tribes  revolted  (Vom 
tbe  house  of  David,  and  set  up  a  separate  kingdom,  which 
continued  215  years  and  was  then  subdued,  and  carried  into 
captivity,  by  Shalmanezer,  king  of  Assyria,  before  Christ 
721.  The  kingdom  of  Judah  was  governed  by  the  house 
of  David  till  the  year  before  Christ  588,  making,  from  the 
accession  of  Saul,  507  yea*rs ;  when  Nebuchadnezzar  king 
of  Babylon,  invaded  and  conquered  Judea,  and  carried  the 
Jews  to  Babylon;  where  they  remained  in  captivity  70 
years. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia, 
536  years  before  Christ,  the  Jews,  by  a  royal  edict  from  the 
Persian  monarch,  were  liberated,  and  sent  home  to  their 
own  land.  They  were  under  a  nominal  subjection  to 
Persia,  till  that  kingdom  was  overturned  by  Alexander. 
They  then  fell  to  the  Syrian  empire,  and  suffered  much 
from  the  tyranny  and  impositions  of  the  dynasty  of  Antio- 
chus,  till  the  Syrians  failed  before  the  power  of  Rome. 
They  were  frequently  visited  by  the  Greek  and  Romas 
generals ;  but  their  existence,  together  with  their  temple 
and  worship,  were  prolonged,  till  twenty  years  after  Christ; 
when  Titus  Vespasian  destroyed  Jerusalem,  together  with 
upwards  of  a  million  of  the  Jews.  The  remnant  of  them 
were  scattered  into  all  nations ;  and  what  is  remarkable  ia 
their  history,  they  still  exist,  after  18  centuries,  and  are 
distinct  from  all  other  nations,  persevering:  in  the  reUgiott 
of  their  ancestors. 
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God  had  promised  to  Abraham,  that  in  bis  seed,  all  natkms 
should  be  blessed.  This  glorious  promise  began  to  be 
verified,  when  God  by  his  marvellous  interposition,  redeem- 
ed the  house  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  and  gave  them  an  ex- 
hibition of  his  character,  in  a  code  of  laws,  which  comprised 
a  perfect  standard  of  moral  rectitude.  But  it  was  more 
amply  verified,  when  the  Son  of  God  appeared  in  the  world, 
and,  by  his  life,  doctrines,  death  and  resurrection,  fulfyied 
the  predictions  and  illuminajted  the  shadows  of  the  Mosaic 
dispensation,  and  opened  the  way  for  the  promulgation  of 
the  gospel  through  the  world. 

That  Jesus  Christ  was  a  divine  person,  sent  of  God  to 
enlighten  and  redeem  the  world,  seems  to  rest  on  two  im- 
portant pillars  of  evidence,  either  of  which  would  be  suffix 
cient  to  give  it  independent  support.  These  are,  1st,  cred- 
ible testimony ;  and  2nd,  the  superior  excellency  of  that 
religion,  which  he  taught  and  practised.  The  truth  of  the 
gospel  rests  on  the  fullest  testimony,  and  of  that  character 
and  kind,  which  mankind  have  never  questioned ;  and  as  to 
the  excellency  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  let  unbe- 
lierers  deny  it  if  they  can,  or  if  they  dare.  If  they  dare 
pretend  that  justice*  integrity,  benevolence  and  virtue,  are 
unlovely,  and  ought  not  to  be  practised  by  men,  or  if  they 
can  deny,  that  theses  and  these  only,  are  what  the  gospel 
requires,  then  they  can  also  deny,  that  the  gospel  holds  up 
a  perfect  rule  of  life,  and  then  may  they  pretend,  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  practised  by  men. 

The  testimony,  on  which  the  Christian  religion  chiefly 
relies,  respects  and  substantiates  the  following  things ; 

1.  The  genealogy  or  true  descent  of  Christ  from  David  ; 

2.  The  life  and  character  of  Christ ; 

3.  His  doctrines  ; 

4.  His  miracles ; 

5.  His  resurrection.  To  all  these  things,  there  is  the 
most  full  and  perfect  testimony. 

The  excellency  of  the  Christian  religion  appears  in  the 
following  articles ; 

1.  The  character  of  God; 

2.  The  character  of  man ; 

S.  What  God  requires  of  man;  (Thus  far  the  gospel 
fully  establishes  the  law  of  Moses.    But  it  goes  farther.) 

4.  The  method  of  pardon,  through  the  atonement  of 
Christ; 

5.  The  constitution  and  character  of  Christ^s  church ; 
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6.  The  resurrection  of  the  dead ; 

7.  The  rewards  and  punishments  of  a  future  state. 

In  general,  it  may  he  said,  that  the  gospel  requires 
nothing  of  mankind,  hut  what  is  for  their  good;  and  it  for- 
bids nothing,  hut  what  is  injurious.  A  man  conforming  to 
all  the  requirements  of  Christianity  would  he  perfect ;  he 
would  he  without  a  fault.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  have 
been  the  origin  of  the  scheme,  nothing  more,  nothing  better, 
could  he  looked  for,  in  one  which  was  known  to  be  divine. 
Those,  who  would  wish  to  pursue  these  inquiries,  and 
examine  duly  a  subject  of  such  vast  importance,  are  recom- 
mended to  read  Paley's  "  Evidence  of  Christianity." 

The  reign  of  Augustus,  if  we  include  his  twelve  years 
with  the  triumvirate,  was  56  years.  No  emperor  of  Rome 
displayed  greater  penetration,  or  more  extensive  and  pro- 
found policy ;  and  few  men  could  have  succeeded  so  far  in 
undermining  and  abolishing  the  power  of  the  senate,  and  in 
changing  the  nature,  yet  preserving  the  forms  of  the  ancient 
government.  The  central  point  of  all  his  movements  and 
aims,  was  to  extinguish  the  republican  spirit,  and  to  render 
monarchy  strong  and  permanent ;  and  this  he  did  so  effec- 
tually, that  the  Romans,  ever  after,  tamely  submitted  to 
slavery,  and  for  the  most  part,  under  the  fangs  of  a  set  of 
infamous  monstrous,  as  notorious  for  weakness  and  folly,  as 
for  pride  and  cruelty. 

It  would  he  useless,  in  this  Compend,  to  mention  particu- 
larly the  lives  and  characters  of  the  immediate  successors 
of  Augustus.  In  the  most  important  respects  they  are 
alike,  only  that  each  one  according  to  his  time  and  talents, 
generally  added  to  the  vices  and  villanies  of  his  predeces- 
sors. 

Tiberius,  the  son-in-law  and  successor  of  Augustus, 
reigned  23  years.  An  elegant  historian  has  said,  thai  he 
was  "  a  monster  of  perfidy,  ingratitude  and  cruelty."  To 
him,  succeeded  Caius  Caligula,  who  reigned  only  four  years, 
and  "  whose  life,"  says  the  same  author,  "  was  a  continued 
scene  of  debauchery,  much  worse  than  that  of  his  prede 
cesser." 

Caligula  was  succeeded  by  Claudius,  his  uncle,  who  was 
little  better  than  an  enfeebled,  inconsistent,  vicious  idiot; 
at  first  promising  to  do  well,  but  speedily  falling  into  every 
outrage  and  atrocity.     He  reigned  14  years. 

Nero  was  the  first  of  the  emperors,  under  whose  admin- 
istration the   empire  was  generally  dishonored,  and  the 
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Roman  name  treated  with  ignomioy  and  contempt.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  conduct  pursued  by  some  of  his  successors, 
it  might  have  been  thought,  that  nothing  could  equal  his 
foUj  and  madness,  or  the  astonishing  crimes  he  perpetrat  e4 
against  humanity,  reason  and  nature.  AJmost  every  act  of 
the  life  of  Nero  was  an  outrageous,  horrid  crime.  He 
murdered  many  of  the  noblest  citizens  of  Rome ;  among 
whom,  the  celebrated  Seneca  fell  a  sacrifice,  and  several 
other  philosophers  and  writers  of  great  distinction.  He 
murdered  his  wife  and  his  mother,  and  set  fire  to  the  city 
of  Rome,  and  while  it  was  burning,  dressing  himself  in  the 
^arb  of  a  player,  he  recited  some  verses  on  the  destruction 
of  Troy. 

Nero  proceeded  to  such  lengths,  as  at  last  to  become  an 
object  of  terror  and  detestation  to  mankind.  The  senate , 
declared  him  an  enemy  to  his  country ;  the  army  revolted ; 
and  people  of  every  description  combined  to  crush  a  detes* 
table  wretch,  whom  the  earth  could  no  longer  bear.  Nero 
reigned  almost  14  years;  and  in  himthefamily  of  Augustus 
became  extinct,  55  years  after  the  death  of  that  emperor. 

Galba,  Otho  and  Vitellius  rose  one  after  another,  and 
fell  in  quick  succession,  all  disappearing  in  the  short  space 
of  eighteen  months.  They  assumed  the  imperial  purple, 
only  to  disgrace  the  throne,to  give  innumerable  wounds  to  the 
empire,  and  to  attach  perpetual  infamy  to  their  memory. 

If  we  except  the  horrors  of  the  cruel  reign  of  Domitian» 
the  younger  brother  of  Titus,  Rome  was  now  favored  with 
seven  monarchs  in  succession  whose  virtues  adorned  the 
throne,  and  whose  energy  and  wisdom  restored  and  invigo- 
rated the  empire. 

Vespasian  succeeded  Vitellius  in  the  70th  year  of  the 
Christian  era ;  and,  in  a  prosperous  reign  of  nine  years, 
restored  the  Roman  name  to  its  ancient  splendor.  He 
recovered  several  provinces,  repelled  all  invasions,  restored 
order,  harmony  and  military  discipline,  and,  in  fact,  extend- 
ed the  bounds  of  the  empire.  Titus,  his  son  and  successor, 
was  a  prince  of  great  virtue.  His  excellent  endowments 
and  elegant  accomplishments  rendered  him  exceedingly 
dear  to  his  subjects.  In  his  reign,*  Jerusalem  was  destroy- 
ed. This  prince,  in  a  short  reign  of  two  years,  "displayed 
a  degree  of  wisdom,  moderation  and  self-command,  which, 
perhaps,  no  other  Roman  emperor  ever  attained*    The 

^Jerusalem  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Titus,  daring  the  reign 
of  his  father  Vespasian.-^JSi/. 
17* 
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.hapfdnesfl  of  his  people  was  regarded  bj  him  as  the  great* 
est  fflorj  of  his  reigo.  Daring  tUs  re%D  happened  that 
enlption  of  Mount  Vesovius,  in  which  Pliny,  the  celebrated 
philosopher,  vras  destrojed. 

Titus  was  succeeded  by  Domitian,  his  younger  brother, 
whose  vices  and  cruelties  were  surpassed  by  none  of  his 
predecessors.  After  him,  followed  five  princes  in  succes- 
sion, whose  names  will  ever  adorn  the  history  of  Rome. 
They  were  Nerva,  Trajan,  Adrian,  Antonius  Pius  and 
Marcus  Aurelius  Antenius.  These  great  men  swayed  the 
sceptre  for  about  ^0  years.  Tliey  £d  whatever  could  be 
expected  fro^m  the  greatest  of  men  and  of  princes,  in 
rendering  the  administration  just,  energetic  and  wise,  and 
in  making  their  subjects  happy.  But  if  the  Roman  people, 
even  in  the  times  of  Augustus,  had  fallen  from  their  ancient 
glory  and  virtue,  if  they  had  lost  that  greatness  and  inde- 
pendence of  mind,  which  raised  the  republic  to  conquest  and 
renown,  what  now  must  have  been  their  state,  after  being 
prostrated,  and  degraded  for  a  century  by  the  worst  of 
government  1  ^ 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

GERERAL  OBSERVATIOKS  OH  THE  ROHAN  HISTGRT,  FROM  IHE  ACCES' 
8I0N  OF  AVQU8TU8  TO  *tBX.  PEATR  OF  MARCUS  AVREUUS. 

THE  period  now  before  us  contains  about  210  years, 
viz.  from  the  accession  of  Augustus,  to  that  of  Commo- 
das.  Cooeerniog  this  period,  we  shall  note  a  few  things : 
and 

1.  The  Roman  empire,  daring  this  period,  contained  the 
middle  and  southern  parts  of  Europe,  the  northern  parts  of 
Africa,  and  the  western  parts  of  Asia.  In  the  directions, 
and  advice  of  Augustus  to  his  successor,  it  was  warmly 
recommended,  that  the  empire  should  not  be  enlarged. 
Accordingly,  the  weak  and  effeminate  emperors  had  no 
inolination  nor  ability  to  do  it;  and  the  valiant  and  warlike 
generally  found  business  enough  in  defending  what  they 
already  had;  while  the  wise  and  prudent  were  sensibly 
Impressed  with  the  propriety  of  the  advice  of  Augustus* 
The  empire  was,  indeed,  of  vast  extent;  and,  if  we  cast 
our  eyes  upon  a  map,  we  shall  directly  see,  that  it  compre- 
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hended,  a9  an  elegant  biJitoriaa  remarkfi)  ^  the  fairest  part 
of  the  earth,  and  the  most  cifilized  portion  of  mankiDd.^'* 

I>arinj  this  period,  hoHrerer,  very  considerable  additions 
were  made  to  the  empire,  and  1  believe,  more  or  less,  in 
the  three  quarters  of  the  globe.  In  Europe,  the  Gallic  and 
German  provinces  were  enlarged,  the  island  of  Great 
Britain  was  subdued,  and  several  large  countries  on  this 
side  and  beyond  the  Danube,  as  lUyricum,  Dacia,  Pannonia, 
&c«  The  emperor  Trajan,  in  order  to  prosecute  the  war 
with  the  Dacians,  erected  a  stupendous  bridge  across  the 
Danube  ;  the  ruins  of  which  remain  to  this  day,  and  afford 
a  sablime  specimen  of  ancient  architecture. 

£.  The  cruelty,  depravity,  folly  and  enormous  vices  <^ 
the  emperors  generally,  form  a  striking  feature  in  this 
period.  They  seem  to  have  been  utterly  lost  to  all  sense 
of  justice,  honor  and  duty.  Had  they  followed  the  ezam- 
plea  of  Julius  or  Augustus  Cesar,  the  Romans  would 
scarcelv  have  had  reason  to  regret  the  establishment  of  a 
form  of  government,  which  rescued  them  from  deplorable 
wars  and  wasting  revolutions,  urged  on  by  the  rage  of 
various  powerful  parties,  succeeding  one  another.  Indeed 
it  is  surprising,  that  the  illustrious  examples  of  those  great 
men  should  be  deserted  immediately,  and  so  soon  forgotten ; 
and  it  can  be  accounted  for  in  no  other  way,'  than  by 
supposing,  that  the  reins  of  government  fell  into  the  weak* 
est  and  vilest  of  hands.  When  we  consider  the  advantageSi 
the  first  emperors  of  Rome  possessed,  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted,  that  many  of  them  were  the  lowest,  the  most 
detestable  and  abandoned  villains,  that  ever  swayed  a 
sceptre.  Nor  can  we  read  the  history  of  Rome^  without 
wondering,  how  it  was  possible  for  that  once  powerful  and 
magnanimous  people,  to  be  so  sunk  and  depraved,  as  to 
endure  the  tyranny  of  such  monsters,  instead  of  burling 
them,  with  ind^nant  scorn,  from  the  throne  they  so  deeply 
disgraced. 

3.  If  the  fate  of  Poland,  in  our  own  times,  stands  as  a 
beacon,  exhibiting  to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  a  dreadfbl 
testimony  of  the  effects  of  bad  government ;  we  may  cer- 
tainly derive  a  still  stronger  testimony  from  this  period  of 
the  Roman  history.  The  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  of 
Cesar  and  Pompey,  and  of  Augustus  and   Antony,    had 

*  Though  Gibbon  has  some  excellencies  besides  his  ^^  elegance,^* 
the  young  reader  aiust  be  cautious  not  to  imbibe  his  stiffness,  his 
Affectation,  and  espeoially,  his  4>bscarity.— JElc^. 
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demonstrated  the  power  of  individuals  to  enslave  the  state; 
Those  wars  had  almost  exterminated  the  ancient  Romans ; 
had  extinguished  almost  all  the  g^reat  and  eminent  families, 
and  quite  all  the  great  men,  who  dared  to  speak  and  act 
like  Romans.  At  the  same  time,  an  immense  multitude  of 
foreigners  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  poured  into  Rome ; 
and  the  army,  which  always  governed  Rome,  was  composed 
of  a  mercenary,  rapacious  crew,  as  void  of  public  spirit, 
as  of  all  sense  of  justice  and  honor.  An  empire,  governed 
by  a  prince  as  profligate  and  abandoned,  as  he  was  weak 
and  ignorant,  and  who  was  merely  the  tool  of  a  mutinous, 
ill'disciplined  and  vicious  soldiery,  must  certainly  expe- 
rience the  worst  of  governments,  and  must  feel  their  worst 
effects.  Accordingly,  the  lustre  of  Rome  faded ;  her  power 
decayed ;  her  virtue  and  happiness  were  forever  lost ;  and 
she  was  abandoned  to  every  evil  and  calamity. 

From  various  internal  causes,  the  strength  of  the  Roman 
empire  declined  greatly,  during  the  two  first  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era.  She  was  not  only  absolutely  but  com- 
paratively weaker.  Many  of  the  Asiatic  provinces  seemed 
only  to  observe  a  nominal  subjection ;  and  the  Parthians, 
especially,  gained  strength,  rose  and  triumphed,  and  set 
Rome  at  defiance.  The  nations  of  Qaul  and  Germany  grew 
strong,  and  oflen  showed  signs  of  revolt,  and  even  indica- 
tions, that  they  were  one  day  to  trample  upon  the  ashes  of 
their  conquerors. 

4.  The  Romans  soon  gave  ^nelancholy  proofs  of  the 
decay  of  learning,  as  well  as  of  civility  and  politeness.  We 
have  spoken  of  the  deplorable  fate  of  Cicero.  Augustus, 
under  the  infamous  pretence  of  appeasing  the  resentment 
of  Mark  Antony,  had  murdered  and  mangled  that  great 
man;  The  crafty  tyrant  well  knew,  how  necessary  it  w:as 
for  him  to  silence  that  eloquence,  which  must  have  shaken 
bis  throne,  and  exterminate  that  virtue,  which  must  have 
thrown  continual  embarrassments  in  the  way  of  his  ambi- 
tious schemes.  Maecenas,  the  great  friend  of  Virgil  and 
Horace,  still  lived ;  but  he  only  lived  as  a  flatterer,  to 
form  new  m^des  of  adulation,  and  to  act  the  xringing 
parasite. 

In  the  course  of  the  reign  of  the  twelve  Cesars,  the 
Roman  horizon,  which  had  been  once  illuminated  with  one 
immense  constellation  of  poets,  orators,  philosoph^^, 
statesmen,  heroes  and  sages,  was  left  in  dreary  darkness* 
And  if  we  descend  to  the  reign  of  Commodus,  we  shall  see 
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few  lights  on  that  once  splendid  horizon,  hat  such  as  most 
resembled  the  horrid  glare  of  Tartarean  fires. 


•  **  From  those  Hames 


No  light,  but  rather  darkness  visible 
S^rvM  onlj  to  discover  sights  of  wo  !^^ 

Yet  the  names  of  Seneca,  Lucian,  Pliny,  Josephus,  Qain- 
tilian,  Tacitus,  J  uvenal,  Plutarch,  Justin  and  Galen,  were 
scattered  down  this  tract  of  time  ;  long  after  which,  Lon- 
ginus  flourished ;  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  emperor,  was  a 
j^reat  philosopher,  and  an  ornament  to  the  republic  of 
letters. 

5.  It  will  be  proper  in  this  place,  to  notice  to  the  joung 
reader,  the  nature  and  form  of  the  Roman  legion,  a  military 
establishment  and  grand  instrument  of  the  Roman  power, 
hy  which  Rome  conquered  and  governed  the  world.  It  had 
been  improving  through  every  period  of  the  republic,  and 
was  still  farther  improved  by  Julius  Cesar  and  some  of.  his 
successors. 

The  main  strength  of  the  legion  consisted  in  a  body  of 
iafantry,  divided  into  ten  cohorts  and  fiAy-five  companies, 
which  companies  were  more  or  less.  full.  Each  cohort  was 
commanded  by  a  prefect  or  tribune ;  and  each  company,  by 
a  centurion.  The  first  cohort,  which  always  claimed  the 
post  of  honor  and  carried  the  eagle,  contained  1 105  soldiers, 
the  most  approved  for  bravery  and  fidelity.  The  remain- 
ing cohorts  consisted  each  of  555 ;  and  the  infantry  of  a 
legion,  in  its  most  improved  state,  amounted  to  6,100  men. 
Their  arms,  which  were  uniform,  consisted  of  a  helmet 
with  a  lofty  crest,  a  breast-plate  or  coat  of  mail,  greaves  on 
their  legs,  and  on  their  left  arm  a  concave  buckler,  of  an 
oval  form,  four  feet  in  length  and  two  and  a  half  in  breadth. 
This  buckler  was  formed  of  light  wood,  covered  with  bull's 
hide,  and  strengthened  with  plates  of  brass.  The  pt/um,  a 
long  and  heavy  spear,  was  the  most  effective  of  the  Roman 
weapons.  With  this  they  usually  conquered.  It  was  about 
six  feet  long,  and  terminated  in  a  triangular  point  of  steel, 
eighteen  inches  in  length.  This  dreadful  javelin,  when 
'  launched  from  the  vigor  of  'a  Roman  arm,'  often  pierced 
helmets,  breast-plates  and  bucklers ;  nor  was  there  any 
cavalry,  that  chose  to  venture  within  its  reach.  When  the 
pilum  was  thrown,  which  was  commonly  within  the  distance 
of  ten  or  even  six  yards,  the  soldier  drew  his  sword,  and 
closed  with  the  enemy.    The  sword  was  a  two  edged,  short, 
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well  tempered  blade,  fitted  to  strike  or  push ;  the  latter  of 
*  which  the  Romans  were  instracted  to  prefer. 

The  legion,  in  battle  array,  stood  eight  deep,  preserving 
the  distance  of  three  feet  between  both  the  ranks  and  files ; 
80  that  each  one  had  a  safiicient  space  to  move  and  wield 
bis  arms  in ;  and  this  loose  order  gave  great  celerity  to  their 
moyements.  It  is  remarked,  perhaps  justly,  by  Mr.  Gibbon, 
that  ^^  the  strength  of  the  phalanx  was  unable  to  contend 
with  the  activity  of  the  legion.''  But  could  the  phalanx  of 
Alexander  have  contended  with  the  legion  of  Julius  Cesar, 
each  under  the  eye  and  animated  by  the  spirit  of  those 
great  commanders,  a  different  conclusion  perhaps  might  be 
drawn. 

A  body  of  cavalry,  consisting  of  ten  troops  or  squadrons, 
was  an  essential  appendage  of  each  legion.  The  first  troop 
of  horse  was  the  companion  of  the  first  cohort,  and  consisted 
of  132  men.  The  other  nine  consisted  each  of  66  men,  and 
were  attached  to  the  remaining  nine  cohorts*  .The  cavalry 
of  a  complete  legion  amounted  to  726  men.  Their  defen- 
sive arms  were  a  helmet,  an  oblong  shield,  light  boots  and 
a  coat  of  mail.  Theireffective  weapons  were  a  javelin  and 
a  long  broadsword. 

Thus'  the  regular  infantry  and  cavalry  of  a  legion  amount- 
ed to  6,826  men ;  besides  which,  several  light  armed  troops, 
called  auxiliaries,  were  attached  to  it,  which,  together  with 
all  the  various  attendants  for  baggage,  &c.  swelled  eacji 
legion  to  upwards  of  12,000  men.  To  every  legion,  was 
assigned  ten  engines  of  the  larger  size,  and  fifty-five  of  the 
smaller,  for  throwing  large  stones  and  heavy  darts.  The 
force  of  these  engines  was  such,  as  to  produce  astonishing 
effects  on  walls  and  towers,  and  they  are  thought  by  some 
writers  of  note  to  have  been  little  inferior  to  cannon. 

The  camp  of  two  complete  legions  usually  occupied  an 
exact  square  of  nearly  700  yards  on  each  side.  This  spot 
was  levelled  by  the  pioneers,  and  the  tents  were  then 
pitched  in  the  form  of  regular,  broad  streets,  the  prstorium 
or  general's  quarters  in  the  centre.  The  whole  square 
was  then  surrounded  by  a  rampart  12  feet  high,  compactly 
formed  of  wood  and  earth  and  also  enclosed  by  a  ditch  12 
feet  broad  and  deep.  When  this  camp  was  to  be  left,  it  is 
incredible  how  soon  the  legions  would  be  in  motion.  Their 
tents  being  struck  and  packed,  each  legionary  loaded  him- 
self with  his  arms,  kitchen  furniture  and  provisions,  some- 
times for  many  days ;  and,  with  this  weight,  which,  says 
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Mr.  Gibbon,  would  oppress  the  delicacy  of  a  modem  sol- » 
dier,  they  would  march,  by  a  regular  step,  twenty  miles  in 
six  hours. 

The  military  discipline  of  the  Romans  was  exceedingly 
strict.  They  were  accustomed  to  yarious  athletic  exer- 
cises ;  and  their  armor  in  running  and  leaping,  was  scarcely 
considered  as  an  incumbrance.  Such  were  some  of  the 
military  arrangements  of  the  Romans.  In  order  to  form 
some  idea  of  their  armed  force,  it  may  be  observed^  that 
the  peace  establishment  of  Adrian  and  his  successors  con* 
sisted  of  thirty  of  these  formidable  legions,  which  were 
usually  stationed  on  the  banks  of  large  riyers,  and  along  the 
frontiers  of  their  extensive  dominions.  The  author  just 
cited  says,  that  under  the  emperors,  the  legions  were  more 
or  less  permanently  stationed,  as  follows,  viz.  three  legions 
in  Britain ;  sixteen  on  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  where  it  was 
early  discovered  that  most  force  was  necessary ;  eight  on 
the  Euphrates ;  and  in  Egypt,  Africa,  and  Spain,  a  single 
legion  was  sufficient  for  each.  Besides  all  these,  a  powerful 
armed  force  was  always  stationed  in  Italy,  to  watch  over 
the  safety  of  the  capital,  and  of  the  emperor;  Tiiese  were 
called  city  cohorts  and  praetorian  guards ;  and  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  that  these  troops  were  principally  instrumental 
in  the  ruinof  the  empire. 

6.  The  last  thing  we  shall  notice,  as  making  a  conspicu- 
ous figure  in  this  period  of  Roman  history,  is  the  rapid 
spread  and  persecutions  of  Christianity. 

The  Christian  religion  was  peculiar  in  its  origin.  It  was 
equally  so  as  to  the  means,  by  which  it  was  propagated  in 
the  world.  The  primitive  Christians  utterly  disclaimed 
the  use  of  arms,  as  a  means  of  spreading  their  principles. 
They  relied  on  the  nature  of  the  truths  and  maxims  they 
taught,  on  the  purity  of  their  lives — the  meek,  quiet  and 
blameless  conduct  of  their  followers;  but  more  on  the 
power  and  providence  of  God,  for  their  support,  prosperity, 
defence  and  promulgation.  And  in  this,  they  were  not 
disappointed ;  for  at  the  close  of  the  second  centuiy  after 
Christy  Christianity  had  penetrated  almost  every  part  of 
the  Roman  empire.  They  had  churches  established  In 
varions  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa;  in  Greece,  Italy,  Spain, 
Gaul,  Germany  and  Britain. 

As  professed  enemies  to  the  gods  of  Greece  and  Rome^ 
and  as  directly  opposed  to  the  superstition  of  the  countries, 
in  which  they  Jived,  they  were  generally  without  the 
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protection  of  law,  and  odious  to  the  reigning  authorities. 
Under  several  of  Ihe  emperors  already  mentioned,  their 
sufferings  were  very  great.  They  were  subjected  to  every 
abuse,  and  were,  in  vast  multitudes,  put  to  death,  with  the 
,  most  dreadful  tortures.  During  Nero's  bloody  reigo,  they 
experienced  every  species  of  cruelty  ;  and  even  under  the 
reputedly  wise  and  virtuous  Antonines,  as  well  as  Trajan 
and  Adrian,  multitudes  of  them  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  merci- 
less fury  of  persecution. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

BRIEF  HISTORICAL  VIEW  OF  THE  ROMAK  EMPIRE,  FROM  THE  JIEIGN 
0F»  COMMODtJS,  TO  THE  EXTINCTION  OF  THE  WESTERN  EMPIRE, 
UNDER  AUGUSTULUS  ;  CONTAINING  A  PERIOD  OF  TWO  HUNDRED 
AND  EIGHTY-THREE  TEARS. 

WE  have  now  passed  the  fortunate  and  happy  periods  of 
the  Roman  empire^  In  the  subsequent  part  of  the  history 
of  this  great  people,  there  is  little  to  contemplate,  but  the 
most  deadly  disorders,  the  most  agonizing  struggles,  and 
the  deepest  and  most  ostensible  decay.  But  an  empire 
containing  a  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  people,  founded 
in  power,  wealth  and  policy,  strengthened  by  every 
auxiliary  of  human  greatness,  triumphing  over  all  enemies, 
and  elevated  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  invasion,  could 
only  perish  by  the  gradual  progress  of  internal  disorder. 
The  misfortunes  of  Rome  sprung  from  her  own  bosom; 
and  it  can  scarcely  be  said,  that  she  had  enemies,  till  she 
had  formed  and  trained  them  to  the  arts  of  war. 

In  the '180th  year  of  the  Christian  era,  Commodus 
ascended  the  throne.  No  reign  was  ever  more  inauspicious 
than  his:  nor  is  the  memory  of  any  princ^  more  deeply 
covered  with  infamy.  He  formed  a  perfect  contrast  to  the 
virtues  of  his  illustrious  father,  Marcus  Aurelius.  It  would 
be  impossible  in  this  Compend,  to  draw  a  character  more 
black,  detestable  and  depraved,  than  th^t  of  Commodus, 
A  detail  of  his  vices  would  occupy  mor^  pages,  than  we 
can  allow  to  the  whole  period,  which  is  to  be  the  subject 
of  this  chapter.  We  can  say  little  more,  than  that,  during 
his  reign,  the  administration  of  governmetit  was  totallj 
abandoned;  and  the  numerous  props  of  a  felling'  ^mpire^ 

•    i 
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Vkich  had  existed  a  ceotnrj  before  this,  were  now  bo  more^ 
At  the  seat  of  goFernmeDt,  there  was  oothing  but  laiury^ 
riot  and  murder.  In  the  provinces,  extreme  disorder, 
rapacity,  misery  and  revolt  prevailed.  Od  the  frontiers, 
the  burning  of  cities  and  the  blood  of  thousands  marked 
the  footsteps  of  invasion.  In  Italy,  disaffection,  conspiracy, 
jealousy,  terror,  detestation,  revenge,  fury  and  despair, 
surrounded  the  throne — filled  the  capital — inspired  every 
heart,  and  painted  destruction  in  every  face.  In  the  army, 
there  was  licentiousness,  outrage,  mutiny  and  desertion. 
The  soldiers,  in  multitudes,  forsook  their  standards,  and  in 
numberless  and  fierce  banditti,  infested  the  highways.  The 
redress  of  wrongs  and  the  recovery  of  rights,  expired  with 
civil  justice ;  and  while  the  empire  felt  those  strong  but 
vain  straggles,  which  were  occasioned  by  the  reaction  of 
her  natural  force,  her  union,  power  and  military  reputation 
vanished,  and  left  her  an  immense  chaos  of  discordant  prin* 
ciples. 

An  illustrious  parentage  gave  high  expectations  of  Com- 
nodus;  but  his  conduct  soon  banished  all  hopes.  He 
exhibited  cruelties,  at  which  even  Nero  would  have 
shuddered ;  and  he  was  more  effeminate  than  Sardanapalus. 
It  seems  a  pity,  for  the  honor  of  humanity,  that  the  name 
of  so  infamous  a  monster  should  have  been  preserved.  His 
feeble  and  licentious  reign  produced  calamities  to  his  coun- 
try, afler  his  vices  had  destroyed  him,  and  he  was  no  more. 
He  was  no  sooner  taken  off  by  conspiracy,  conducted  by  his 
favorite  mistress,  than  the  choice  of  the  army  and  senate 
clothed  with  the  imperial  purple,  Helvetius  Pertiuax.  He 
was  above  60  years  of  age  ;  had  served  under  the  illustri- 
ous Antonines ;  and  was  always  noted  equally  for  braverj 
and  wisdom.  He  had  risen  from  a  private  soldier,  throbgh 
all  the  grades  of  military  honor,  to  that  of  pretorian  pre- 
fect. With  modesty  and  reluctance,  he  assumed  the 
diadem,  which  he  was  destined  to  wear,  and  to  grace,  only 
long  enough  to  demonstrate  his  merit,  and  to  enrol  his 
name  among  the  most  excellent  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

If  the  degenerate  Romans  discovered  their  mistake,  ill 
elevating  to  the  throne,  a  man  whose  administration  was 
utterly  repugnant  to  their  wishes,  he  much  sooner  dis- 
covered his,  in  thinking  it  possible  to  renovate  the  empire, 
now  going  rapidly  into  an  irrecoverable  decline.  The 
Roman  armies,  which  under  the  Scipio's,  had  subdued 
Africa  and  Asia,  which  under  Cesar  had  extended  th6 
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conquered  beyond  the  Eopfarates,  were  dow  the  scorn  end 
iidicoie  of  the  barbarians.  Throogh  a  total  wmt  of  dis^ 
pline^  all  snbordinatton  was  lo6t-«-«U  military  spirit; 
nothiog  remained  bat  discord,  sedition  and  ontn^e.  Perti** 
nax  commenced  an  administration,  vigomns,  systematic  and 
comprehensive.  The  empire,  threng^ont  her  wide  regions, 
felt  his  power,  and  saw  and  revered  the  equity,  which 
marked  all  his  movements.  It  was  soon  perceived,  that 
iPertinax  would  aim  to  suppress  those  irregularities^  and 
restore  the  discipline  of  the  army  to  its  ancient  sei^rity ; 
that  he  would  revive  the  institutions  of  civil  justice ;  and 
retrieve  the  fallen  dignity  of  the  Roman  name.  But  alas ! 
liis  noble  intentions  and  eicelient  schemes  could  not  be 
effisctuated  by  mortal  prowess ;  the  nation  was  too  far  gone 
-—too  deeply  sunk  in  vice  and  loxory.  The  palace,  the 
coort,  and  the  capital  were  filled  and  surrounded  with  a 
swarm  of  execrable  villains,  whom  the  vices  of  Commodos 
bad  rendered  necessary,  whom  his  weakness  had  em* 
boldened,  and  the  corruption  of  the  times  had  fumisbed  in 
abundance.  His  first  care  was  to  displace  these,  to  exalt 
men  to  power,  who  were  worthy  to  role ;  and  to  restram 
and  punish  the  insolence  of  the  pretorlan  guards. 

He  had  just  entered  on  this  salutary  but  arduous  work, 
when  he  was  informed,  one  day,  that  a  mutiny  was  rising 
in  the  army.  He  had  only  time  to  walk  to  the  ^ate  of  his 
|»alace,  when  he  perceived  a  large  body  of  soldiers  rapidly 
advancing  with  angry  clamors  and  menwciog  imprecations. 
Ab  they  drew  near,  he  stood  his  ground,  and  with  a  firm 
dignity,  demanded  tkeir  business.  Without  making  any 
jreply,  a  Scythian  soldier  struck  him  dead  at  a  blow.  His 
bead  was  severed  from  his  body,  and  carried  on  a  pole  to 
the  camp; » where,  immediately  after,  the  empire  was 
offered  at  public  sale  to  the  highest  bidder.  It  was  bid  off 
by  a  sordid  wretch,  who  assumed  the  purple,  but  who  in  a 
few  days,  suffered  all  the  severities  of  the  fate  of  Pertinax, 
without  any  of  the  pity  and  regret,  which  will  follow  the 
memory  of  that  great  man  to  the  latest  posterity. 

It  is  matter  of  regret,  that  so  little  is  kuown  of  Pertinax, 
that  so  few  circumstances  have  escaped  oblivion,  which 
would  most  clearly  elucidate  his  private  character;  and 
especially,  that  so  short  a  time  was  allowed  him  of  dis* 
'playing  the  energy  of  commend^  the  wisdom  of  legislation 
and  the  greatness  of  man.    Historiansi  bowever,  unite  in 
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yiewiof  him  to  rank  with  the  mott  wort^  qmo,  who  •▼•r 
governed  Rome.  His  energy  was  guided  by  jaatice ;  his 
authority  was  tempered  with  sweetoefls ;  and  all  hia  super* 
eminent  qnalities  combined  to  form  a  charaeter  truly  great 
and  amiable. 

Were  it  safe,  however,  at  this  dlstanee  of  time,  one  might 
conjecture,  that  he  was  too  severe  and  hasty  in  hia  first 
essays  at  reformation.  Had  he,  by  some  politic  aad  impeoi- 
etrable  movement,  contrived  to  separate,  and  remove  to  a 
distance,  his  licentious  soldiery,  till  he  could  have  levied 
and  disciplined  an  army  to  his  mind«  perhaps  he  might  hav* 
enjoyed  a  loager  and  more  fortunate  reign.  But  what 
power  can  renovate  a  nation  totally  effeminate  and  cermptf 
Pertinax,  by  his  abilities  and  address,  ascended  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  rank  among  men.  His  reverses  were 
BO  numerous,  sfreat  and  sudden^  that  historians  hare  give» 
him  the  peculiar  appellation  oiih$  iennu  ball  offarimne* 

From  the  death  of  Pertinax  fill  that  of  Augustulus,  the 
last  of  the  Roman  emperors  of  the  West,  was  ddl^  years, 
daring  which  time,  no  less  than  My^six  emperors  swayed 
the  sceptre  in  succeaaioo.  Their  names  may  be  seen  ii^ 
the  tables  suhjoined ;  and  for  an  account  of  their  vices,  |f<Mr 
Mttle  more  is  reeoided  ef  them,)  the  reader  must  he  refer- 
led  to  the  history  of  the  decline  ef  the  Reman  eaqpive ;  o» 
which  part  of  history,  GibboD  is  the  ablest  and  auKitelefasC 
writer  in  our  language. 

The  artful  and  insi^ous  eodeavoM  of  that  writer  t» 
subvert  Christianity,  and  to  substitute,  neese  knows  what, 
in  its  place,  are  obvious  to  every  reader.  ^  Yet  his  n*ril  ae 
a  writer,  cannot  be  questioned;  and  although  hia  opposition 
to  Christtanity,  betrayed  him  into  many  grass  absurditiee 
suited  to  the  coB^>kxion  of  his  prejudices,  yet  his  history 
ef  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  ettpiffe,ti8  one  ef  thie 
noblest  of  historical  productions. 

So  much  has  been  already  said  concerning  the  decline  of 
ike  Roman  empire,  that  the  young  reader  may  he  surprised, 
when  he  understands,  that  it  stood  upwards  of  two  centuries 
after  this  period.  Bat  that  empire  could  only  die  a  liegef- 
ing  death.  West  of  it,  lay  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  couth,  lay^ 
Airica,  which,  since  the  fall  of  Carthage,  was  without 
power ;  east,  lay  Asia,  dissolved  in  luxury,  always  ready  to 
be  conquered,  as  soon  as  attacked^  and  enslaved  as  soon,  aa 
iofaded ;  and  ao  far  from  subduing  Home,  that  pe^le  wave 
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€T#D  too  eiFemlDate  to  maintain  a  form  of  government  OTor 
tkemsekes. 

The  barlmrom  nations,  which  lay  north  of  the  empire, 
ware  indeed  niimeroa»  and  warlike ;  hot  they  could  not 
sotMloe  the  Romans,  till  thej  had  learned  of  them  the  art 
•f  war.  And  the  power  of  Rome,  under  the  emperors,  lay 
ahiefly  in  the  northern  provinces,  where  it  was  most  need- 
ed. As  we  have  already  said,  sixteen  or  twenty  legions 
generally  lay  bordering  upon  the  Rhine  and  Danube.  The 
barbarians,  in  these  times,  were  generally  poorly  clothed 
aad  fed,  and  had  few  arms,  and  little  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  war.  Their  invasions  were  like  those  of  a  hungry  Hon, 
whom  fierce  appetite  impels  to  ru>>h  on  the  point  of  the 
apear,  in  order  to  seize  his  prey  ;  and  their  chief  difficulty 
was  want  of  union.  Their  tribes  were  composed  of  warlike, 
fierce,  impetuous  spirits;  but  they  were  unsettled,  barba- 
rous, roving,  independent,  and  jealous  of  the  power  of  their 
ehiefs,  aa  well  as  tenacious  of  the  honor  of  their  tribes. 

Yet  the  nations  composing  the  Northern  Hive,*  could  not 
bat  experience  a  gradual  improvement.  Their  proximitj 
to  a  gi«at  and  enlightened  people,  with  whom  they  were 
at  perpetual  war,  their  strength  of  body,  their  intellectual 
▼%or,  and  ambition  to  acquire  those  arts,  which  had  so 
long  rendered  the  Romans  invincible,  mast,  in  time,  have 

Erod.oced  their  natural  and  unavoidable  effects,  la  the 
arbarian  armies  and  countries,  tiiere  must  have  been  a 
nnltitode  of  Romans.  Numbers,  having  fled  from  justice, 
or  induced  to  rove,  from  disgust  at  their  own  capricious  and 
tyrannical  government,  would  naturally  seek  an  asylum  in 
the  wilds  of  Europe,  and  among  a  more  free  and  equitable 
people.  Numbers  being  detained  there  would,  at  length, 
yield  to  necessity,  and  voluntarily  remain  in  a  land,  whither 
they  had  bee%  dragged  as  captives,  assimilating  by  degrees 
to  its  customs  and  habits. 

The  Gaols  and  Germans,  from  the  period  now  before  us, 
composed  the  strength  of  the  Roman  armies ;  and  great 

*  The  northern  parte  of  Europe  end  Asia  are  eometiinea  called  the 
J^orthtm  Hive,  from  the  vast  fiwartiis  of  barbariai»»  who,  from  time 
to  time,  have  issued  from  those  regions,  to  desolate  the  world.  Some 
have  supposed  these  regions  to  have  been  anciently  crowded  with 
inhabitants.  But  the  opinion  -of  Robertson  is  much  more  rational^ 
that  those  regions  were  anciently  ]e»s  populous  than  at  present ; 
tboiHi^  at  present,  they  are  lesa  populous,  than '  other  parts  of  the 
contiaent.— J^* 
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Bumbers  of  these  nations,  whom  we  shall  indisorimifMite^ 
call  the  Goths  and  Vandals  and  Hnns,  were  now  admlUeiil 
into  the  Roman- service,  either  as  kgionaries  or  aBxiliariee* 
Some  of  them  were  promoted  to  the  highest  stations,  both  ^ 
civil  and  military,  and  even  wore  the  imperiat  diadem  and 
purple.  Many  of  these,  either  never  bad,  or  else  iost,  all 
attachment  to  Rome ;  and,  rejoining  their  coontrymeB* 
carried  and  diffused  among  them,  the  arts  of  war,  aBQ 
advants^es  of  disciplined  valor. 

From  the  reign  of  Commodus,  to  the  extinction  of  tb6 
Western  Empire,  history  presents  one  nmfbrm  scene  of  dis- 
order, vice  and  misery.  We  have  almost  constantly  before 
our  eyes,  a  great  empire  going  rapidly  to  destruction  ondef 
the  influence  of  bad  government.  A  very  few  of  the 
emperors,  however,  during  this  dreary  period,  were  botti 
able  statesmen  and  commanders.  Had  It  been  their  fortcmf 
to  have  reigned  in  happier  times,  and  over  a  more  virtnons 
people,  their  administrations  would  have  done  more  im- 
portant service  to  mankind.  But  their  best  measures  and 
greatest  exertions,  seemed  only  to  have  the  effect  of  medi- 
cines given  to  the  sick  man,  after  his  disease  has  become 
incurable.  They  might  a  little  procrastinate,  but  could  not 
prevent,  the  moment  of  dissolution. 

About  the  year  of  Christ  267,  the  emperor  Valerian  waf 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Persians,  when  no  less  than  nineteen 
persons  in  various  parts  of  the  empire  assumed  the  iipperiai 
purple,  with  the  titles  of  Cesar,  and  Augustus  ;  and  each  of 
them  endeavored  to  support  his  claims  and  titles  by  thf^ 
sword.  There  can  be  no  stroCkger  proof  than  this  of  the 
extreme  wretchedness  of  those  times.  All  was  tumult,  war, 
distrust,  cruelty  and  the  mo^t  sudden  and  bloody  revolutions. 

But  there  are  two  circumstances  in  the  perioii  of  history 
now  before  us,  which  merit  the  particular  attention  of  the 
reader,  viz.  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  religion 
throughout  the  empire,  by  means  of  the  conversion  of  the 
emperor  Constantioe,  surnamed  the  Great ;  and  his  removal 
of  the  seat  of  government  from*  Rome  to  the  ancient  city 
Byzantium,  which  he  rebuilt,  and  called  Cofutaniinople^  or 
the  City  of  Constantine. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  rapid  spread  of  the  Cfaris^ 
tian  religion.  In  the  days  of  Constantine,  it  had  penetrated 
almost  every  part  of  the  empire.  No  sooner,  therefore, 
did  that  prince  declare  in  favor  of  it^  than  it  became  the 
religion  of  the  court,  the  capital,  and  soon,  of  the  empire 
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itself.  This  was  traly  an  amazing  change ;  and  forms  one 
•f  the  most  memorable  eras  in  ecclesiastical  lustory.  A 
ipeek  and  humble  religion,  unknown  to  the  world,  or  if 
known,  despised  and  persecuted,  set  on  foot  by  a  few  obscure 
persons  in  Judea,  and  propagated  only  by  the  force  of 
rational  conviction,  spread  and  prevailed  against  all  oppo- 
sition; overturned  the  altars  and  silenced  the  oracles  of  the 
heathen  ;  and  at  last,  through  hosts  of  prejudices,  fortified 
by  antiquity,  and  sanctioned  by  universal  custom,  made  its 
iray  to  the  throne  of  the  Cesars.  It  was  like  a  ^^  stone  cut 
out  of  a  mountain  without  hands,  becoming  a  great  moun- 
tain and  filling  the  whole  earth.'' 

There  are  various  accounts  given,  and  various  opiniona 
formed,  concerning  the  conversion  of  Constantine.  Whether 
his  mind  was  swayed  by  the  power  of  truth,  or  by  temporal, 

(political  and  interested  motives,  is  not  easy  to  determine, 
t  is  related,  and  believed  by  some,  that  his  conversion  was 
miraculous.  They  say,  that  he  saw  in  the  heavens  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  with  this  inscription  in  radiant  letters, 
Touto  JVtA:a,  i.  e.  By  this  conquer ;  and  that  upon  this,  he 
immediately  embraced  Christianity.  His  life  aqd  conduct 
were  by  no  means  eminent  for  Christian  virtue ;  nor  was 
he  wholly  tree  from  crimes  of  the  deepest  die. 

From  this  period,  the  Christian  church  was  loaded  wi& 
honor,  wealth  and  power ;  nor  did  her  virtue  ever  sustain 
ia  severer  trial.  The  chief  dignitaries  of  the  empire  could 
scarcely  do  less,  than  imitate  their  master ;  and  Christianity 
soon  became  a  necessary  qualitication  for  public  office. 
Tlfe  church  now  no  longer  appeared  in  her  ancient  6#m» 
plicity  and  purity ;  lords  and  princes  were  among  her  con* 
Terts ;  and  she  was  dressed  in  robes  of  state.  Her  ceremo- 
nies were^Jncreased ;  her  forms  of  worship  were  loaded 
ivith  pomp  and  splendor;  her  doctrines  were  intermingled 
^ith  the  senseless  jargon  of  a  philosophy,  equally  absurd 
and  vain ;  and  the  way  seemed  prepared,  not  only  for  the 
decay  of  Christian  doctrine  and  morality,  but  of  every 
science,  which  distinguishes  civilized  from  savage  nations. 
After  various  wars  and  competitions,  Constantine,  in  the 
year  of  Christ  320,  became  sole  master  of  the  Roman  etn- 
.pire.  He  certainly  did  whatever  could  be  done,  by  an 
accomplished  general  and  statesman,  toward  restoring  the 
empire  to  its  anclent'glory.  But,  alas  !  he  dtd  not  reiga 
over  the  ancient  Romans.  His  people  had  been  often  defisat- 
ed  humbled^  enslaved,  and  trampled  in  the  dust.    The  true 
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Roman  spirit  was  long  since  atlerly  extingoisb^cl ;  and,  as 
we  have  hud  occasion  to  observe,  Italy  itself  was  filled  with 
a  migbtj  heterogeneous  mass  of  population,  of  no  fixeci 
character.  His  strong  genius,  for  a  moment,  sustained,  but^ 
could  not  ultimately  save,  the  falling  fabric. 

The  ambition  of  Constantine  gave  a  more  fatal  blow  to 
the  Roman  empire,  than  even  the  vices  of  Commodos.  To 
secure  to  himself  a  glory  equal  with  that  of  Romulus,  he 
formed  the  resolution  of  changing  the  seat  of  empire.  The 
place,  upon  which  he  pitched  as  a  new  capital,  to  immor- 
talize his  name,  was  indeed  well  chosen.  The  ancient  city 
of  Byzantium  enjoyed  the  finest  port  in  the  world,  on  the 
strait  of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  which  communicates  with 
those  Inland  seas,  whose  shores  are  formed  by  the  most 
opulent  and  delightful  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Thither 
Constantine  caused  the  wealth  of  the  empire  to  be  convey- 
ed ;  and  directly  a  new  and  splendid  city  arose,  which  was 
able  to  rival  ancient  Rome.  That  proud  cap>ital,  so  long 
the  mistrcssof  empire,  suddenly  became  but  a  satellite,  and 
was  forsaken  of  honor,  wealth  and  glory ;  since  the  em- 
peror, and  all  who  were  devoted  to  his  interest,  used  every 
possible  means  to  exalt  the  new  seat  of  empire. 

This  wound  was  deadly  and  incurable.  It  proved  fatal 
not  only  to  one  city,  but  to  the  Western  Empire.  Rome 
was  utterly  abandoned  by  Constantine.  Nor  was  it  much 
alleviated  under  his  successors,  among  whom,  a  permanent 
division  of  the  empire  taking  place,  Rome  and  Italy  fell 
under  the  government  of  a  series  of  weak,  miserable) 
short-Lived  tyrante,  who  rose  by  conspiracy,  and  fell  by 
murder,  in  rapid  succession ;  till,  in  the  476tb  year  of  the 
Christian  era,  Augustulus,  the  last  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
was  conquered  and  dethroned  by  Odoacer,  king  of  the 
Heruli,  who,  at  the  head  of  an  Immense  army  6f  barbarians, 
overrun  all  Italy,  and  put  a  period  to  the  Weptern  Empire. 

Thus  ended  Rome,  after  having  stood  1229  years.  When 
we  consider  the  length  of  her  duration,  her  character,  and 
the  nature  and  extent  of  her  resources,  we  shall  not  hesitate 
to  pronounce  her  the  most  powerful  and  important  city, 
which  ever  existed,  and  as  standing  at  the  head  of  the  first 
rank  of  cities.  But  if  this  remark  is  true  of  Rome  in  the 
times  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  it  will  serve  to  awaken 
our  admiration,  when  we  consider,  that  Rome  survived  even 
this  i<hock  ;  and,  as  though  she  was  desthied  to  bear  rule,  from 
being  the  head  of  a  moist  powerful  empire^  she  soon  became 
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the  b«ad  of  an  ecclesiastical  insAftition  not  less  powerfuK 
She  spread  her  wing  over  alt  the  powers  of  Europe.  They 
trembled  at  her  mandates.  She  deposed  moiiarcbs  at  her 
pleasnre,  trampled  on  crowa^i  and  sceptres,  and,  for  tea 
centuries,  exerted  the  most  despotic  sovereignty.  iShe  is 
even  to  this  dav,  on^  of  the  tiaest  citien  iu  the  world. 

[Athens  and  Connth  under  the  Romans, —  -ifier  the  Roman 
power  was  permanently  esrabiished  iu  Greecf*,  no  cities 
bat  Athens  and  Corinth  wer^^  itufficiently  disungui$»hed  to 
merit  particular  attention.  AUient«  revolted  Irom  (he  Rod- 
mans, in  the  time*  of  the  Mithridatic  war ;  but  was  re- 
duced by  Sylla,  who  burned  the  Fire  us,  and  defaced  the  city 
and  suburbs.  The  civil  war  between  Cesar  and  Pompey 
•OOR  followed ;  in  which  they  sided  with  Pompey.  Here 
they  were  unfortunate;  for  Cesar  conquered.  But  Cesar 
did  not  treat  them,  as  bylla  had  done.  With  that  clemency, 
vrhich  made  so  amiable  a  part  of  his  character,  he  dismissed 
them  with  a  fine  allusion  to  their  illustrious  ancestors;  say* 
log,  that  he  spared  the  living,  for  the  sake  of  the  dead. 
Cesar  likewise  rebuilt  the  city  of  Corinth,  which  had  lain 
desolate  ever  since  its  destruction  by  the  savage  Mummius. 

The  Athenians  afterwards  sided  with  Brutus  and  Cassiui 
against  Augustus,  and  erected  the  statues  of  these  repub* 
licans  near  those  of  their  own  ancient  deliverers,  Harmodius 
and  Aristogiton.  But  they  were  still  unfortunate  ;  for  their 
enemies  triumphed. 

At  this  time  the  city  was  manifestly  declining,  on  account 
of  the  Romans  having  fixed  the  seat  of  their  government 
at  Corinth.  The  literary  fame  of  Athens,  however,  did  not 
t^en  decline.  When  the  apostle  Paul  visited  that  city,  it 
was  full  of  philosophers,  rhetoricians,  orators,  painters, 
statuaries,  and  young  persons  who  came  to  learn  philosophy 
and  the  arts.  But  this  sort  of  people  being  generally  very 
Idle,  were  great  talkers,  and  bad  an  insatiable  curiosity. 
This  account  is  corroborated  by  Luke,  ^^  AH  the  Athenians 
and  strangers  who  were  there,  spent  their  time  in  nothing 
else,  but  either  to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new  thing."  It  is 
said,  there  were  more  images  in  Athens,  than  in  all  Greece 
besides,  and  that  they  worshipped  the  gods  more  than  all 
the  rest  of  Greece.  Well,  therefore,  might  Paul  tell  the 
AreopagiteSy  that  he  perceived  they  were  iu  all  things  too 
superstitious,  or  extremely  religious.  His  eloquent  address 
before  that  venerable  council  will  be  found  Acts  xvii. 
Though  the  apostle'A  soccess  was  small  at  that  tune^  the 
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seeds  were  probably  scattered,  which  afterwards  prefaced 

an  abundant  harvest ;  for  in  the  next  century,  there  was  a 
church  there,  remarkable  for  its  order. 

Paul  next  visited  Corinth,  where  he  resided  about 
eighteen  months.  This  city  was  admirably  situated  for 
commerce,  on  the  Corinthian  gulf.  On  the  east  side, 
was  the  port  of  Cenchrea,  which  received  the  merchandise 
of  Asia,  by  the  Saronic  gulf;  and  on  the  west  eide^  the 
port  of  Lecheum  received  the  merchandise  of  Italy,  Gaul 
and  Spain,  by  the  Crissean  gulf.  The  inhabitants  were 
very  dissolute  as  well  as  very  learned.  Hublic  proi>ti(utioii 
formed  a  part  of  their  religion ;  and  it  is  said,  that  the  tem- 
ple of  Venus  maintained  uo  less  than  a  thousand  women 
of  abandoned  character.  Riches  produced  luxury;  aad 
luxury  a  total  corruption  of  manners.  And  yet  even  in 
Corinth^  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  prevailed  over  the  uni- 
Tersal  corruption ;  and  a  Christian  church  was  founded.  The 
arts,  sciences  and  literature  long  continued  to  flourish  here. 

Under  the  mild  empire  of  Trajan,.the  Athenians  retained 
their  fondness  for  the  monuments  of  sculpture;  as  Pliny 
mentions,  that  in  his  time  the  city  #as  adorued  with  no  less 
than  three  thousand  statues.  In  Adrian,  they  found  a  gene* 
rous  benefactor.  He  bestowed  upon  them,  new  privileges ; 
and  the  city  under  his  influence,  reflected  a  faint  ray  of  its 
former  glory.  His  successors,  Antoninus  Pius  and  Marcus 
Aurelius,  were  likewise  benefactors. 

It  is  related,  that  Constantino,  when  emperor,  gloried 
in  the  title  of  general  of  Athens ;  and  rejoiced  exceedingly 
on  obtaining  from  that  people,  the  honor  of  a  statue  with 
an  inscription,  which  he  acknowledged  by  a  yearly  gratuity 
of  many  bushels  of  grain. 

In  the  time  of  Tfaeodosius  I.  380  years  after  Christ,  the 
Goths  laid  waste  Thessaly  and  Epirus;  but  Theodore, 
general  of  the  Acheans,  by  his  prudent  conduct,  preserved 
the  cities  of  Greece  from  pillage,  and  the  inhabitants  from 
captivity. 

In  the  year  410,  Alaric,  the  savage  plunderer  of  Italy, 
extended  his  conquests  to  Greece,  and  marked  his  steps  by 
ruin  and  devastation.  He  passed  the  strait  of  Thermopylae, 
from  which  the  Greeks,  unmindful,  or  perhaps  ignorant  of 
the  disaster  of  Xerxes,  and  the  glory  of  Leonidas,  retired 
as  he  advanced.  As  soon  as  the  voice  of  his  herald  was 
heard  at  Athens,  the  descendants  of  those  heroes,  who  had 
conquered  at  Marathon  smd  Salamis,  opened  their  gates. 
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The  iRVHtaAUe  prodaetioiifl  of««titiqi»tj  were  removed; 
tbe  stately  and  magDificent  stmctores  ceoverted  ieto  pilet 
of  ruin ;  aod  Athens  was  plaadered  of  her  choicest  treasores*. 
The  PelopoDoesian  towns  laere  OTertorsed ;  and  Arcadia 
and  Lacedemon  laid  waste* 

After  this  event,  Athens  became  an  noimportaDt  place^ 
and  continued  soak,  in  ohscarity  for  a  series  of  ages.  W«r 
Bead  after  this^  that  the  cities  of  Greece  were  pnt  ii^o  » 
atate  of  defence  by  JostimiiB^  who^  in  the  sisth  centery,  . 
wpaired  the  walls  which  at  Corinth  had  been  «ab verted  by^ 
an  earibquake ;  aod  at  Athens  and  in  Beoftia,  were  impaired' 
by  a?e.  Here  we  take  a  long  farewell  of  this  celebrated 
city.] 


CHAPTER  XVL 

UIKF  BISTOiUCJL  TUEIT  OV  THE  C<»»tB  OF  EHFIIIE)  WTLOU  TBS 
FALL  OF  ROME  TO  THE  BST1BLI8HMBNT  OF  THE  ESriRE  OF 
CHARLSMAOHE,  GOETAmUia  A  FEBIOD  OF^TBAEB  HIOmRBD  AfED- 
TWEHTT-FOim  TEARS.     * 

FROM  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  a  period  of  darknesft 
ensued,  equally  dreadful  for  ifei  lei^b,  and  Ihr  the  munber 
and  greatness  of  its  calamities  upon  mankind.  To  trace 
the  history  of  those  times^is  like  making  a  progress  throngk 
chaos,  amidst  uppier,  nether  and  surroun^g  darkntssi.  We 
will  first  notice  the  fortunes  of  Constantinople,  commonly 
called  the  £asient,  and  in  late  periods  of  history,  the  Gntk 
empire. 

The  succe9Sor8  of  Constantino,  whom,  in  this  Compendy 
it  will  be  impossible  for  us  even  to  name,  were  more  for- 
tanate  in  the  East,  th^m  in  the  West.  The  numberle^ 
swarms  of  barbarians,  which,  in  these  times,  poured  down 
from  the  north  of  Europe,  generally  directed  their  course 
more  westwardly  and  inundated  France,  Spain,  Italy  and 
even  Africa.  The  empire  of  Constantinople  was  various 
in  its  extent;  sometimes  its  territories  were  very  extensive,^ 
and  at  others,  were  limited  almost  to  the  city  wails.  Bitt 
this  city  was  destined  to  enjoy  a  great  and  almost  peculiar 
felicity.  It  stood  unrifled  and  unimpaired  through  all  th^ 
storms  and  revolutions  of  the  dark  ages.  It  was  never  take«p 
by  tho  barbarians  of  the  North  nor  of  the  Eai't.  It  was  eveo 
fortunate  enough  to  escape  the  rage  of  civil  waC)  a»d 'in 
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ftuPFive  for  many  ages,  to  trimnph  over  the  rices  of  iti 
degenerate  iDhabkants;  till,  at  ieagth,  it  was  taken  by 
Mabomet  II.  emperor  of  the  Turks,  in  the  year  1453 — 977 
years  after  the  conquest  of  Rome  by  the  Goths. 

During  this  long  period,  the  reader  will  find  few  things 
IB  the  hktory  of  Coostaiitinopie  worthy  of  very  particular 
notice.  That  empire  neither  abounded  in  heroes,  philo80* 
phers,  poets,  orators,  nor  historians.  Hfet  the  preservation 
.  of  that  one  city  to  so  late  a  period,  was  certainly  an  impor- 
tant link  in  the  chain  of  eyentS)  which  restored  [the  arts 
and  sciences.  The  writers  of  the  middle  ages,  and  espe* 
daily  the  crusaders,  speak  in  (he  highest  terms  of  the 
greatness  and  splendor  of  Constantinople.  Her  final  subju- 
gation to  the  Turks  appears  to  have  been  a  just  judgment 
of  Providence  upon  her,  since,  though  bearing  the  Christian 
name,  she  almost>  uniformly  carried  a  hostile  front  to  all 
Christian  powers,  made  more  wars  upon  them,  and  exer* 
elsed  more  animosity  towards  them,  than  she  did  towards 
Pagans  or  Mahometans. 

If  we  except  Constantinople,  the  whole  of  EUirope,  from 
the  fall  of  Rome  to  the  establishment  of  Charlemagne, 
resembled  a  troubled  ocean.  The  most  splendid  cities,  the 
most  populous  countries,  and  the  most  delightful  regions  of 
^he  earthy  were  harassed  and  overwhelmed  with  ruin  and 
{desolation.  We  naturally  first  turn  our  eyes  toward  Italy, 
whose  wretched  inhabitants  were  the  severest  sufferers  of 
all.  The  historians  of  those  times  say,  that  their  sufferings 
exceeded  all  conception ;  that  neither  pens  nor  pencils  can 
describe  the  barbarity,  the  rage  and  the  violence  of  their 
savage  conquerors.  All  their  effects  were  converted  into 
plunder ;  their  men  of  every  age  and  character  were  pat 
to  the  sword,  or  dragged  into  slavery ;  their  women  sub- 
jected to  the  most  brutal  violence,  and  their  cities  and  vil- 
lages wrapped  in  flames* 

We  can  give  the  reader  no  juster  idea  of  the  miseries  of 
Home,  than  by  noticing  to  him,  that  during  this  period,  that 
devoted  city  was  besieged  and  taken  by  storm  five  times, 
in  the  space  of  twenty  years.  Those  northern  invaders, 
after  having  conquered,  and  in  a  measure  destroyed,  the 
unwarlike  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  provinces,  fell  with 
fury  upon  one  another;  and  several  gloomy  centuries  were 
wasted  away  in  the  horrors  of  the  most  bloody  nnd  deso- 
lating wars.  The  Mediterranean  sea  did  not  secure  the 
Morthefo  shores  of  Airica  from  those  terrible  invasions.  An 
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Immense  horde  of  Vandals  fonnd  their  wny  thither,  «od 
settled  in  those  frmtfal  countries.  But  their  settlement,  so 
far  from  taking  a  regular,  consistent  and  pacific  form, 
remained  a  perpetual  scourge,  and  accomplished  the  utter 
ruin  of  these  once  opulent  regions. 

Mankind,  in  those  unhappy  tiroes,  seemed  utterly  lost  to 
all  mental  improvement,  a^  well  as  to  all  sense  of  humanity. 
For  several  ages  the  whole  human  race  scarcely  produced 
one  ornament,  or  could  boast  of  one  illustrious  character, 
to  illumine  the  universal  gloom,  or  to  casta  partial  beam  of 
)ight  through  the  intellectual  chaos;  so  far  from  it,  that 
those  days  were  spent  in  destroying  the  noblest  works  of 
art  and  genius.  A  diligent  search  was  made  for  the  most 
valuable  productions  of  antiquity,^ not  to  preserve  and 
treasure  up,  but  to  demolish^  t^  burn,  and  to  destroy.  Nor 
did  barbarians  alone  pursue  the  work  of  destruction.  The . 
superstitions  of  the  apostate  Christian  church,  in  too  qaany 
instances,  lent  their  aid  to  that  infernal  work. 

In  this  cursory  survey,  it  would  be  impossible  to  notice 
the  slight  shades  of  difference  in  the  situation  of  the  nume- 
rous provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.  And  as  these  times 
produced  no  historians,  it  would  be  arrogance  to  attempt  to 
tell  the  reader  what  was  going  on,  generally  speaking,  in 
the  eastern  parts  of  the  world.  We  could  say  little  more, 
than  that  the  empire  of  China  stood  firm  in  its  strength, 
having  already  flourished  for  many  ages.  India  and  Persia 
have  been  subject  to  changes,  divisions  and  revolutions  from 
time  immemonal,  especially  the  former;  and  the  Greek 
writers  are,  perhaps,  the  only  historians,  who  ever  wrote 
correctly  the  Persian  history.  It  was  but  partially  known 
before,  and  has  been  far  less  so,  since  the  Augustan  age. 
The  North  of  Europe  was  only  known  by  the  incredible 
swarms  of  barbarians,  which  issued  from  it,  and  over- 
whelmed the  civilized  world.  Of  the  history  of  Arahia, 
vfe  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  speak ;  and  concerning  the 
immense  interior  of  Asia,  commonly  called  Tartary,  the 
best  of  modern  geographers  are  yet  almost  wholly  ignorant, 
as  also  of  the  middle  regions  of  Africa. 

The  island  of  Great  Britain  has  been  known  in  historj, 
since  the  time  of  its  conquest  by  Julius  Cesar.  Tb^ 
Britons  made  a  formidable  resistance  to  his  arms ;  and  were 
never  but  partiall>  conquered.  When  the  Roman  empire 
fell,  that  island  shared  in  the  general  calamities.  The 
British  called  over  to  their  aid  the  Saxons,  a  nation  firom 
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fiermiiDy,  lo  M«»t  them  agaimt  tbe  fmy  of  tlie  Picto  wni 
Scots,  by  whom  they  were  iD?»ded.  The  Saxons,  led  bf 
Hengist  and  Horsn,  two  powerful  chieftauifl,  readily  •heyed 
the  call,  and,  according  to  the  fashion  of  tbe  age^  came 
over  in  euch  numbf^rs,  as  not  only  to  repel  the  Picts  and 
Scots,  but  to  conquer  and  enslave  the  Britons  themselves. 
They  therefore  settled  in  the  .ooiith  parts  of  the  island ; 
and  at  length  erected  themselves  into  seven  petty  but 
independent  kingdoms,  commonly  called  the  Saxon  Htpiar^ 
cky.  These  were  at  length  united  into  one  government  bf 
Egbert,  who,  about  the  year  800,  reigned  over  them  all, 
and  founded  (he  English  monarchy.  This  brings  the  English 
history  to  the  close  of  the  period,  which  was  to  be  the  sub* 
ject  of  the  present  chapter. 

Arabia  forms  the. southwest  corner  of  Asia.  It  is  a  tract 
of  country  considerable  more  than  a  thousand  miles  square, 
and  is  peninsulated  by  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  east,  and  the 
Red  Sea  on  the  west.  This  great  country  is  supposed  to 
have  been  peopled  originally  by  the  family  of  Ishmael,  the 
son  of  Abraham. 

Of  Ishmael  it  was  foretold,  that  he  fthould  be  an  archer, 
and  that  his  hand  should  be  against  every  man,  and  ever/ 
man^s  hand  against  him.  This  prediction  seemi$  to  have 
been  fully  accomplished  in  his  posterity.  The  Arabs  have 
ever  been  excellent  horsemen  and  archers;  formidable 
with  the  bow  and  lance ;  and  they  have  been  wild  men» 
and  have  dwelt  in  the  desert.  A  singular  circumstance  in 
this  history,  is,  that  they  have  never  been  conquered  or 
Subjugated  by  any  nation,  although  it  has  been  attempted 
Successively  by  the  Chaldeans,  the  Persians,  the  Romany, 
and,  in  late  ages,  by  the  Turks. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  a  fire  broke  out 
in  Arabia  which,  for  a  while,  threatened  to  involve  in  its 
flames,  all  Europe  and  Asia.  It  is  remarked  by  an  able 
historian,  as  a  wonderful  synchronism,  that  the  very  same 
year,  in  which  the  Roman  pontiff  was  proclaimed  univer.'^al 
J>ishop,  Mahomet,  the  grand  impostor,  forged  the  Koran  in 
,  a  cave  at  Mecca.  The  usurpations  of  the  Romish  church 
were  then  complete;  the  beast  was  at  his  full  growth,  and 
was  then  ready  to  begin  his  reign.  It  would  thence  seem 
probable,  that  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet  began,  and 
will  end,  their  career  nearly  together. 

It  is  matter  of  doubt,  whether  the  great  exploits  and 
^ttonishiog  elevation  of  some  aie%  are  to  be  set  down  to  the 
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accoiiDt  of  their  extraordinary  natural  endowments,  or  to  a 
favorable  coincidence  of  events  in  the  world  around  them. 
Mahomet,  from  an  obscure  parentage,  birth  and  education, 
rose  to  a  height,  and  with  a  rapidity,  almost  without  a 
parallel.  From  the  occupation  of  a  tradesman,  he  retired 
to  a  cave  in  Mecca,  where  he  pretended,  he  had  frequent 
interviews  with  an  angel,  by  whose  assistance  and  dii-ec- 
tion,  he  wrote  the  Koran  on  the  plate  hones  of  camels. 
He  at  length,  issued  from  the  cave,  and  began  to  publish 
his  mission  to  the  people  of  Mecca.  A  storm  was  soon 
raised  against  him,  and  he  filed  from  Mecca  to  Medina. 
This  flight,  the  Mahometans  call  the  Hegira  ;  and  regard 
it  as  their  grand  epoch ;  as  we  do  the  birth  of  Christ.  The 
followers  of  Mahomet  soon  became' numerous.  He  subdued, 
or  rather  revolutionized,  his  native  country,  and,  in  a  short 
lime,  all  the  neighboring  countries.  His  religion  spread 
with  his  arms,  and  was  embraced,  wherever  he  conquered. 

The  Saracens,  as  Mahomet's  followers  were  called,  after 
his  death,  still  ptirsued  their  conquests;  and,  in  a  very  short 
time,  all  the  West  of  Asia,  the  North  of  Africa,  and  the 
South  of  Europe,  were  overrun  by  this  dreadful  inundation ; 
which,  if  possible,  was  more  bloody  and  exterminating, 
than  that  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals.  A  final  stop,  however, 
was  put  to  the  progress  of  the  Saracens  in  £urope  by 
Charles  Martel ;  who  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter 
between  Tours  and  Poitiers,  killing,  it  is  said,  370,000  in 
one  day.    This  battle  was  fought  in  the  year  734. 

Mahomet  declared  himself  to  be  the  prophet  of  God,  sent 
into  the  world,  to  enlighten  and  reform  mankind;  and  that 
he  was  clothed  with  greater  light  and  powers,  than  either 
Moses  or  Christ.  His  doctrines  and  qaorality  were  drawn 
from  such  sources^  as  would  best  suit  the  prejudices,  and 
obtain  currency  among  the  nations  w^hom  he  conquered. 
They  were  extracted  from  the  Jewish  and  Christian  scrip- 
tures, from  oriental  traditions,  from  legendary  trash  of  the 
rabbles,  and  indeed  from  the  inventive  genius  of  Mahomet 
himself,  whose  knowledge  of  mankind  enabled  him  to  fore- 
see, how  they  might  easiest  be  led  and  governed.  He 
taught  the  unity  of  God,  and  the  universality  of  his  provi- 
dence, or  rather  in  the  strictest  sense,  the  doctrines  of  the 
Fatalist. 

His  scheme  of  morality  allowed  the  full  indulgence  of 
the  passions,  being  exactly  suited  to  the  most  depraved 
mind ;  and  he  so  managed  the  affairs  of  a  future  state,  that 
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they  could  have  do  iofluence  io  fa?or  of  virtae,  or  in  op- 
position to  vice. 

It  wsCs  not  without  reason,  that  he  relied  on  the  natural 
disposition  of  men  for  the  ultimate  success  of  his  doctrines ; 
but  bis  main  arguments,  for  their  propagation,  were  fire 
and  sword. 

The  kingdoms  of  Europe  in  general,  as  to  their  extent 
and  boundaries,  seem  to  have  been  parcelled  out  by  acci- 
dent, or  more  properly  by  nature.  Spain  is  marked  out  by 
oceans  and  mountains;  France,  by  oceans,  mountains  and 
rivers ;  Germany  and  Italy,  in  like  manner.  As  early  as 
the  period  under  consideration,  some  remote  yestiges  may 
be  discovered  of  the  present  European  establishments. 
Early  in  the  sixth  century,  Clovis  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  French  monarchy ;  at  which  time,  the  rage  of  emigra- 
tion by  nations  had  generally  subsided ;  either  because  the 
wilds  of  Europe  had  poured  forth  all  their  daring  spirits,  or 
because  a  general  repletion  of  the  southern  provinces  had 
rendered  a  kind  of  reflux  necessary.  No  part  of  Europe 
had  oftener  been  traversed  and  ransacked,  than  France; 
but  as  they  found  less  plunder  there,  they  generally  pushed 
forward  to  other  countries.  '  The  Franks  at  length  made  a 
settlement  there,  after  having  driven  out  and  destroyed 
several  Gothic  nations,  who  had  previously  dispossessed  the 
Romans  and  ancient  Gauls.  From  the  Franks,  the  country 
is  supposed  to  have  obtained  the  name  France,  The  Franks, 
after  maintaining  long  and  bloody  wars  with  subsequent 
invaders  for  several  ages,  at  length  found  themselves 
united  by  a  more  regular  form  of  government  under  Clovis, 
who  is  reckoned  the  founder  of  the  first  dynasty  of  French 
monarchs. 

During  the  period  before  us,  the  face  of  Europe  was 
changed,  as  we  hnve  already  stated,  by  the  Gothic  and 
Saracen  eruptions.  The  'first  care  of  these  barbarous 
invaders  was  to  destroy  and  forever  to  obliterate  the  inhabi- 
tants, the  institutions,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  coun- 
tries, which  they  subdued.  A  far  more  difficult  task  was 
to  maintain  their  acquisitions  against  subsequent  invaders; 
for  the  North  of  Europe,  like  an  immense  storehouse  of 
nations,  poured  forth  innumerable  hordes,  in  rapid  succes- 
sion. These  were  equally  hostile  to  each  other,  and  knew 
nothing  but  to  make  war — to  kill  and  ravage,  wherever 
they  came.  Whether  it  was  owing,  however,  to  the  soit- 
ening  influence  of  mild  climates,  combined  with  the  scatter 
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Ml  rays  of  seknce,  himaiiitj  and  order,  wfakli  had  escaped 
the  overwhelmiogr  flood  of  darkness;  or  whether  to  the 
laipereeptible  inflQeoc^  of  vaiioiis  anknown  causes  upon 
ladi vidua  ls»  the  people  in  the  South  and  West  of  Europe, 
instead  of  sinking  into  a  savage  state,  began,  in  the  sixtk 
century,  to  assume  a  regular  form  of  government,  which, 
though  bad  in  itself,  yeU  under  the  inineoce  of  a  natural 
coorse  of  causes,  ultimately  led  on  to  the  present  slate  of 
Europe. 

The  northern  barbarians  entertained  a  high  sense  ol* 
freedom;  and  each  of  them  considered  himself  as  entitled 
to  a  liberal  share  of  whatever  his  tribe  tboold  cooquen 
Each  great  chieftain,  therefore,  granted  out  and  divided  the 
conquered  lands  to  the  high  officers  next  to  himself,  mid 
they  subdivdied  the  same  among  their  followers  or  vassals; 
under  this  express  condition,  that  each  man  should  do  mil^ 
tary  service  a  certain  part  of  his  4ime  to  his  imme<^le 
lord ;  and  ihat  each  lord  or  great  vassal  of  the  court  shouM 
also  do  military  service  to  the  grand  chieftain  or  king". 
This  division  of  property,  which  prevailed  in  every  part  of 
Europe,  was  grounded  wholly^oo  military  policy.  It  be- 
came, in  fact,  the  only  organized  system  of  defence  for 
several  centuries,  and  has  obtained  the  name  of  the  Feudal 
Sifstem. 

This  system  of  property,  government  and  war,  althongk 
H  mvst  he  regarded  'as  a  happy  change  from  a  dir«fot 
plunge  of  the  human  species  into  anarchy,  and  all  the  deg- 
radatioDS  of  a  savage  state,  yet  was  radically  defective,  and 
certainly  conduced  to  protract  the  ages  of  darkness.  Still, 
kowever,  it  left  room  for  the  slow  operation  of  causes^ 
which  would  naturally  correct,  improve  and  elevate  th« 
human  mind,  and  which  would,  at  length,  originate  other 
causes,  far  more  efficient  and  rapid  in  rending  the  veil  of 
dacfcness,  and  once  more  ushering  i\^  nations  into  the  light 
of  science  and  civility.  Those,  who  would  see  this  subject 
handled  with  great  elegance  and  perspicuity,  may  find  it  in 
the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Robertson's  Histoi7  of  Charles  V. 
We  shall  here  only  observe,  that  the  exorbitant  power  of 
the  middle  order  was  the  grand  defect  of  the  Feudal  Sygp 
tern*  The  great  lords  held  the  power  of  life  and  death 
over  their  own  subjects ;  and  al»o  the  right  of  making  war 
in  their  own  defence-  Of  coorse,  if  with  such  an  extent  of 
prerogative,  they  coofed<»rated,  they  always  outweighed 
the  khig.    if  they  were  at  war  with  each  other,  which  waa 
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often  the  case,  the  king  had  do  control  over  them ;  becaiMO 
it  WM  impossible  for  him  to  raise  or  command  an  army; 
without  their  assistance.  On  the  one  hand,  therefore,  the 
bands  of  the  monarch  were  tied ;  and,  on  the  other,  the 
lowest  order  were  iiltle  better  than  abject  slaves  to  their 
immediate  governors. 

The  feud.*il  governments  were  at  no  great  remove  from 
the  very  worst  of  oligarchies.  The  want  of  power  in  the 
prince,  and  the  force  of  the  nation  so  divided,  rendered 
them  weak  against  invasion.  This  weakness  was  increased 
by  the  jealousy  and  tnrbatence  of  the  great  lords,  who  fre- 
qnently  occasioned  civil  wars,  and  at  length  reduced  them 
to  a  state  of  anarchy,  from  which  they  could  only  be 
recovered  and  reunited  by  union,  and  a  strong  sense  of 
common  danger. 

In  the  midst  of  the  fluctuating  waves  of  war,  revolution 
and  anarchy,  the  powerful  and  fortunate  genius  of  Charle- 
magne, erected  a  new  empire  in  £urope ;  which,  for  a 
moment,  bid  fair  to  cat  short  the  reign  of  darkness,  and 
re-establish  those  institutions,  which  improve  and  adorn 
society.  His  dominion  comprehended  the  fairest  parts  of 
Europe,  France,  Germany^  and  Italy.  This  event  took 
place  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century. 

But  as  nothing  can  be  more  uninteresting,  than  the  sterile 
histories  of  the  wars  and  revolutions  of  the  dark  ages,  so, 
even  what  is  known  of  the  battles,  the  sieges,  the  victories^ 
the  conquests,  the  elevation  and  the  grandeur  of  Charle- 
magne, will  be  little  more  improving  to  the  reader  of 
history,  than  to  tell  him  that  Charlemagne,  was  a  soldier 
of  fortune ;  that  he  fought  bravely,  and  was  generally  victo- 
rious; in  a  word,  that  he  established  a  huge  empire,  consist* 
ing  of  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  crude  materials — ^incongru- 
ous, disjointed  members,  and  which  be  governed  for  several 
years,  not  by  any  regular  plan  of  civil  policy,  which  the 
Bations  were  then  as  incapable  of  receiving,  as  of  organiz- 
ing, but  by  a  strong  military  arm,  which  he  wielded  with 
dexterity  and  success ;  and  that,  when  he  expired,  his  em- 
pire fell  into  pieces. 

In  justice,  however,  to  this  great  monarch,  it  must  be 
noticed,  that  he  was  far  from  resembling  the  fierce,  cruel 
and  barbarous  chieftains  of  the  Goths  or  Saracens.  Instead 
of  deserving  the  title  of  Attila,  the  scourge  of  God^  and  ike 
terror  of  mtn^  he  is  justly  celebrated  for  cultivating  the 
arts  of  peace;  for  encouraging  men  of  learning  and 
19* 
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Wfsdott ;  and^for  prmnotifigp  Tarioiis  inportant  cit il  instil 
tdtiom. 

Perhaps,  but  for  him,  Europe  had  still  remaioed  under 
the  cloud  of  Gothie  ifooraace.  He  meriti  an  honorable 
tank  a»oi^  those  iT^at  and  powerful  minds,  which  evinced 
the  possibility  of  checking  the  strong  current  of  the  times; 
and  could  be  bave  lired  and  reigned  for  a  century,  be  might 
bare  raised  Europe  from  her  degraded  state.  Bat  time^ 
and  a  long  series  of  events,  could  only  mature  those  seeds 
•f  order  and  virtue,  which  under  bis  administration  began 
to  vegetate,  but  wbicb  in  a  manner,  disappeared  with  him, 
and  left  the  world  in  etiil  palpable  darkness. 

And  here,  as  in  the  middle  watches  of  the  night,  we 
shall  clo^e  the  first  voluiie  of  this  rapid  and  cursory  sur- 
vey^ and  leave  the  reader  to  repose  in  hope  of  a  fairer 
■H>ming ;  though  a  morning  without  clouds  is  hardly  to  be 
expected  in  a  world,  abounding  as  this  hitherto  has,  more 
with  vice  than  with  virtue,  and  nacre  with  ^rknesa  Hmubt 
with  iigbi 
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TO  THE  READER. 


IN  the  preceding  volume  we  have  attempted  to  sketch 
the  great  line  of,  history,  through  the  ancient  natioDSi.  A 
similar  attempt  with  regard  to  the  modern,  and  on  the  same 
scale,  however  small  it  may  appear,  would  be  impractica- 
ble, without  extending  the  work  far  beyond  ils  intended 
limit.  The  reader  has  already  been  apprised,  that  method- 
ical abridgment,  even  in  the  former  part  of  the  work,  was 
not  intended ;  much  less  will  it  be  in  the  subsequent. 

As  we  approach  our  own  times,  the  subject  matter  of 
history  becomes  so  copious,  that  its  very  outline  Would  fill 
volumes  ;  and  its  skeleton  could  not  be  accurately  drawn, 
but  in  a  work  of  magnitude. 

In  passing  through  a  field  so  wide  and  diversified,  we 
shall  be  able  only  to  suggest  some  of  the  principal  topics 
of  historical  observation.  It  will  be  like  gliding  lightly  and 
swiftly  over  the  numberless  waves  of  the  ocean,  and  touch- 
ing only  some  of  their  highest  tops.  Yet  our  selection  of 
topics  has  not  been  without  regard  to  the  pleasure  and 
pro6t  of  the  reader.  It  is  feared,  that  the  rapidity  and 
general  nature  of  the  narration,  kept  up  for  so  long  a  time, 
will  chill  and  disgust  the  mind.  But  we  apprehend  less 
danger  from  this  source,  than  from  a  strictly  chronological 
form,  which  would  exhibit  a  much  greaternumber  of  ^cts, 
but  without  combination. 

In  our  choice  of  objects  to  present  to  the  experienced 
reader,  we  have  had  continual  reference  to  the  power  of 
association^  and  have  endeavored  to  present  such,  as  will 
be  most  likely  to  bring  to  remembrance  groups  of  ideas  and 
circumstances,  which  were  once  fresh  but  are  now  fading 
in  the  mind. 
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HISTORICAL  COMMEND. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Bfimr  msTORiCAii  vtsw  of  europc,  frov  tbs  WBommifa  of  tiift 

KINTH  TO   THAT  OF  THE   SIXTEEKTR  CENT17RT,   COHTAUnKQ    X 
PERIOD   OF   SEVEN  BUNORED   YEARS. 

THE  history  of  Europe,  from  the  9th  to  the  16th  cen- 
tury, presents  the  foiioivingr  important  particulars,  viz.— 
The  decay  of  the  FeiidalBystem ;  the  crusades ;  the  revival 
of  commerce,  folUmed  by  that  of  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences;  the  organizatiOD  and  establish ment  of  several 
European  powers ;  the  origin,  rise  and  progress  of  the 
Turks ;  and  blen4ed  with  the  whole,  a  series  of  bloody  andt 
desolating  wars,  the  offspring  of  depravity  and  ambition.. 

During  the /period  now  before  na^  we  shall,  in  this  and 
the  following  chapteri,  take  notice  of  such  leading  traits  of 
character  and  snch  events  only,  as  concern  Europe  in 
general. 

In  a  former  chapter,  we  have  given  such  a  general 
sketch  of  the  Feudal  System,  as  was  judged  sufficient  in  that 
place.  We  shall,  however,  further  remark  here  that  that 
system,  not  only  opened  a  new  era  on  the  people  of  Europe 
but  gave  to  the  various  wheels  of  society,  a  inea^entem, 
which  still  influences  their  motions.  The  feudal  chieftaihs 
acquired  an  ascendency,  especially  in  property,  which  atill 
continues  to  mark  the  grades.in  society ;  and  though  the 
feudal  tenures  have  gradeaily  melted  away,  and  g^ven  place 
to  a  moi<e  civic  form,  especially  in  England,  yet  the  aocieot 
grants  of  lands  marked  out  certain  channels,  in  wfaicli 
property  mutt  for  a  long  time  continue  to  flow. 

The  Feudal  System  may  be  defined,  the  granting  offends 
to  certain  persons,  in  consideration  of  military  service!^ 
At  what  time,  or  in  what  place,  this  ctistom  originated.  It  is 
not  easy  to  detereilne.  it  is  the  epH^on  of  maey,  thet  It 
was  rather  the  aecideiital  reswk  of  the  state  of  society  nnd 
property,  wfiidi  succeeded  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman 
empire  bf  tile  hit^Hans.  But  offierv,  atohg  whom  judse 
Blackatone  is  tiie  chleff  afirei  it  to  iiave  :beee  among  the 
^  '  *  to  -n  *      }     ^ '      ~ 
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wmtitjo^^mlqaa  of  tli«  Nortli  of  Europe,  as  early  as  tKb 
ttmet  of  Jmm  Cesar.  We  shall  leave  this  inqairy  to  bd 
pnnoad  by  raeh,  as  hate  leisure  a!^  iadkiatf oa. 

This  sytteoi  gave  a  direction  to  the  spirit  of  freedoftt, 
woraleBt  amo^  the  descendants  of  tbe  conquerors  of 
Rome,  with  which  Ihe  ancienta  were  never  ^cquaintedi 
This  was  folly  displayed  ia  the  Institutions  of  cfaivah*y  and 
knight  errantry.  JThe  general  object  of  those  institution^ 
appears  to  have  been,  £a  promodon  and  defence  of  integ- 
rity, heDOTf  virtue,  iandcence  and  merit  In  general.  They 
omB)  indeed,  awakened  too  keen  a  sense  of  injury^  and 
.  thifst  for  rerenge,  and  of  course  terminated  in  blood;  but 
they  certainly  led  the  way  to  that  refinement  of  sensibiHQr, 
which  is  the  chief  oraament  of  civifiaation.  To  those 
iBBtilatioas  tnast  undoubtedly  be  ascr^ed,  the  merit  of 
'  raising  the  fe«iale  sex  to  that  rank,  which  tbey  (raght  to 
hM  as  rational  beings  and  meanheN  of  society;  and  of 
aacoriog  to  ^em  that  treatment — ^tbat  protection  atid  i^es*- 
pect,  which  are  due  to  their  softness,  their  delicacy  atrd 
(hnr  supei^or  sensibility. 

The  raising  of  the  female  sex  tothe  rank  and  estlmati^ 
ttiey  BOW  hold,  in  the  politer  nations,  must  certainly  b« 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  illustrious  events  recorded  fti 
civil  hiatory.  Though  it  seems  to  have  arisen  ont  of  chiv- 
9hy  and  knight  errantry,  yet  the  truth  probably  is,  that  it)i 
origin  may  he  traced  to  a  deeper  •cause.  The  people  Of 
the  North  of  Europe  had,  very  early  broken  loose  froth  the 
inoba^iBg  nasners^  and  despotic  governments  of  Asia,  and 
^  had,  of  oo«ne,  never  imbibed  thetr  maxims,  hut  retained 
« ^strong  sense  of  the  native  independence,  liberty  and 
eqaaHty  of  aneo.  Those  otigtaal  nc^ioas,  when  refined  k 
Uitie  by  the  influenee  of  wealth  and  learning,  enkindled  a 
spirit  of  gallantry  and  personal  honor. 

Tba  spirit«of  chivalry  carried  men  to  all  lengtshs  in  d^ 
teee.of  their  own  honor,  or  of  thatof  ih^  ladies,  whpse 
protection  they  had  avowed.  They  would  tun  all  hai^ardi, 
dangers  aod  difficulties)  encounter  aU  hardshipe,  or  facb 
death  In  every  form.   • 

Those  priBcipiea  and  passtoBSf  when  ameliorated  by  the 
lapse  of  agea^-iwheli  re^nanaad  by  the  ioAueoee  of  enlight- 
oned  morality  and  salutary  laws,  formaome  of  the  noblest 
traits  ia  the  human  ehaitHster*  Audit  iaptoisiog  to  look 
back  into  those  iMurbamis  times,  aadaoe  the  iSfedft<^  order 
and  improvemeuiy*  ereo  ankooy  the  €k)aui  and  Vandabi 
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vrtiich  sIioQld  one  day  ipring  up,  and  far  tratieeikd  Um 
reiiaemeBt8  of-  Greece  end  Rone.  The  conquefon  of 
Kome,  we  generally  and  juatly  ttyle  barbanaat ;  but  tkey 
were  in  many  efleentlal  reepecto,  lew  barbaront,  than  the 
Roiotans  whom  they  conqaered.  They  had  more  jattiee 
and  integrity,  and  more  of  every  manly  virtne.  Tbej 
were  far  Jess  depraved  in  their  morals;  and  poiaeiaed 
minds  at  least  capable  of  improvement.  • 

Another  castom,  which  was  the  genuine  growth  of  the 
Fendal  System),  and  which  obtained  aft  estensivenifliieDce 
through  Karope,  was  (be  trial  by  diie)**themost  mireason^ 
ble  and  extraordinary  practice,  which,  perhajps,  eveP- 
existed  among  men  under  the  form  of  justice  and  legality. 

The  decision  of  causes  by  duel,  became  so  creditable 
and  so  common,  that  even  actions  of  debt  were  decided  by 
|t  All  possible  disputes,  which  required  the  intervention 
of  law,  were  settled  in-open  court  by  single  combat.  The 
pecson  who  failed  was  considered  as  having  lost  bis  cause, 
by  an  act,  that  was  providential  and  divine.  The  evils  and 
calamities  of  this  practice  were  very  great.  In  those  times 
qparr^lif  and  controversies  were  frequent,  and  litigations 
incewaat ;  and  the  whole  world  even^  in  times  of.  peace, 
was  overspread  with  slaughter,  mourning  and  distress 
Those  capricious  trials  were,  at  every  step,  liable  to  taken 
turn,  which  strongly  marks  Ae  lieentioos  freedom  of  the 
times ;  for  even  &e  judge  on  the  bench  was  liable  to  be 
challenged  ibr  his  sentence,  or  an  advocate  or  witness  at 
the  bar,  for  his  advice  or  tesiiawoy*  It  was  no  uncommo» 
thing  ibr  the  judge  to  be  challenged  on  account  of  his 
decision,  tlie  advocate,  for  bis  counsel,  the  witness,  for  hie 
tesUmonyy  and  even  the  friends  of  one  party  or  the  other, . 
ibr  tbeir  countenance  on  the  occasion.  But  a  case  far 
more  common  than  this,  was,  that  very  often,  previous  to 
the  day  of  trial,  the  plaintiff  or  defendant,  the  witnem  or 
the  j.t]dge,  was  assassiinated.  Those  were  times  of  cruelty, 
of  jdarkoess  end  misery.  There  isgreat  reason  for  gratitude 
to  that  ail  powerful,  overruling  Providence,  which  deter- 
mined, that  mankind  should  see  happier  days.    ^ 

.  The  revival  of  commerce  was  one  of  the  natural  coose- 
qoeoces,  resulting  from  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  entei|>rise 
prevalent  in  the  Feisdal.  System.  The  ancient  nations 
.geaeffelly  regarded  every  species  of  traffic,  as  attaching  to 
itself  a  certein  kind  of  ignominy  asd  degradation  unworthy 
.of  nobili^.,  fiiit  that  repfoach  was  wholly  wiped  away  in 
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ik0.  revival  i9t  €f«uieK^«iiil  it  was  4bo«g^  Mi  mmfikj^ 
•I  till*  pfttvoD«fe  and  atU«tioii  of  Wrris  juid  prJACot. 

Venice!,  O^ooai,  Pimi  aad  aevetal  other  <>l*  the  Kalian 
eities,  liavHMjp  ohtaineii  certaio  pfivilefiirs  and  exeoiptieil 
itom  leoilal  custocus,  led  the  way  id  Earop^a  coaunerce4 
Tbejr  aooB  rose  to  a  viegpree  of  wealth-  and  jodefieiideoce^ 
which  ga?e  them  an  inflaeiice  in  aU  the  g^eat  coccerm 
#f  £aiope.  Venice,  wm  the  firnt,  the  moat  powerful  afl4 
yaffinaoeal  repnbiiCf  which  roief  after  the  f%JI  of  the  Romaq 
tttpice ; .  and  QezU,  to  Qreai  Britaioi  it  the  ino9t  giH-priaiQg 
jproof,  which  aoy  age  has  afforded,  of  the  power  ikjROfSh 
merce^ 

Wbeo  Maiimini  the  Roman  eospecor,  he^i^ed  tb^  aivr 
dent  city  of  Aquiiein,  the  inhabitants,  perc^«ing,  that  the 
tyrant  would  t^e  the  city  by  storiOf  found  roeana  to  ro^ke 
tiieir  escape  in  the  nighty  and  ilei^  to  the  oMirthy  grovnds^ 
which  lie  at  the  bead  sf  the  Adriatic  gal£  Those  ground* 
are  said  to  be  accessible  only  by  one  causeway  •  or  pusai 
Here  those  unfortanate  hot  hardy  people  settled  da  «| 
dnster  of  little  isiaods,  and  on  flats»  wh eve  the  Jand  an4 
water  diapatt d  for  entire.  But  the  A%iiiieians stepped  ii^ 
aod  wresting  the  domiiiioB  froat  both,  built  whsrv/es  ao4 
dykes  aaJ  bridges;  and  a,t  length  with  aa  intrepid  indostryi 
almost  aokaowD  to  the  world,  they  raised  a  noble  cUyi 
which  Diay  be  regarded  aaniBg  the  cities  of  modeffo 
EoropOt  as  the  first  born  from  chaos  and  darkness.  £nrich>^ 
0d  by  coBinwros^  and  ennobled  by  a  sodden  and  surprising 
revival  of  taata,>it  sooa  became  equally  splendid  and  f>ow« 
erful.  it  merited  to  hare  giren^  law  to  £urope,  aod,  for  a 
while,  had  well  nigh  done  it»  But  if  It  did  not  govern  Ekn 
.Bope,  it  certainly  did  for  her  a  much  mope  hooorable  apnd 
illustrious  task.  It  sailed  her  from  the  horrid  fangs  of 
Turkish  power;  and,  in  so-deing,  from  a  second  age  of 
darkness— perhaps  from  irretrievable  ruin. 

The  power  of  the  Veaetians  by  sea  was  such  as  to  be  an 
otermatch  for  the  Turks,  till  other  powers  arose  in.  £u« 
rope,  who  could  coj^  with  them  hf  land.  But  tiie  cora« 
merce  of  the  Italian  states  filled  all  the  ports  of  Euro[>e 
with  the  richest  commoditiesi,  aod  setved  to  awaketi  a  gen* 
eral  spirit  of  enterprise,  which  had  slumbered  for  nuiny 
eesUirles  ;  or,  more  properly  spefikieg ,  had  as  yet  s^arcelji 
been  awake.  The  Italian  stipes,  in  atrioHiesa,  were  Ijii^* 
first  commercial  people,  who  ever  existed  io  Europe.  The 
l^maBS)   rightly  called  the  ^eqindaats   ef.  Ma9»  meim 
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TUrftT^L  commereiar  people.  Ttiej  carried  oo,  no  dooMj 
some  commerce,  as  they  did  arU  and  agriculture.  But 
tbejr,  very  early,  found  out  a  readier  way  of  acquiring 
wealth.  Instead  of 'trading  with  nations  they  conquered 
them,  and  took  the  whole  of  their  effects.  When  they  ha4 
done  coaqueringi  and  had  nothing  to  do  but  enjoy  their 
wealthy  they  still  chose  rather  to  fight  than  to  trade.  Of 
course,  they  fought  among  themselves^  The  Ckiuls  and 
Britons  traded  some  ;  but  their  traffic  was  of  a  limited  and 
iDcai  nature,  and  in  the  ll|rht  of  modern  commerce,  deserves 
not  t«  be  mentioned.  Some  of  the  Grecian  states.  Indeed^ 
did  something  in  the  commercial  line,  but  their  character 
was  rather  military  and  scientific.  ^  They  combat,''  said 
.  one,  ^^  for  glory,  and  not  for  interest." 

The  empire  of  Charlemagne,  although  it  survived  hioa 
but  a  short  time,  strengthened  and  edified  the  French  and 
German  monarchies.  Spain,  at  this  time,  contained  several 
petty  kingdoms ;  and*some  of  'the  italian  republics,  in  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  acquired  permanence  and  a 
regular  form  of  government.  Little  had  yet  occurred,  to 
break  the  force,  or  loosen  the  foundations,  of  the  Feudal 
System.  It  stood  in  its  strength,  and  might  forever  have 
remained  an  effectual  bar  to  the  improvement  and  civilisa* 
tion  of  £urope,  had  not  wild  fanaticism,  and  ettravagant 
superstition  at  length  effected,  by  the  most  extraordinary 
means,  what  never  could  hare  been  looked  for  in  a  regular 
course  of  probable  events.  An  event  took  place,  which 
shook  the  minds  of  snen  from  their  established  foundations ; 
tore  up  from  the  bottom  their  deepest  prejudices ;  awaken*- 
ed  them  from  the  slumber  of  ignorance  and  the  dreams  of^ 
delusion ;  and  presented  before  them,  illustrious  motives . 
and  models  of  action. 


CHAPTER  II. 

VIEW  OP  EUROFE  CQNtllftmD.— THE  CKTTSIDES. 

AT  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  a  rumor  prevailed 
through  Europe,  that  the  son  of  God  was  about  to  make  his 
personal  advent  to  this  world,  in  order  to  establish  a  unio 
versal  empire,  the  seat  of  which  was  to  be  at  Jerusalem. 
It  occurred,  therefore,  that  it  was  a  duty,  the  performance 
ef  which  would  confer  iliustrioes  merif^  to  rescue  the  holy 
20* 
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htni  ^m  the  ban^  of  Itifidels,  Id  order  to  b^  h  readine«r 
tot  that  grand  e? ent.  It  was  proposed;  that  the  Christiaot 
0(  Eorope  shoold  march  ia  a  bodj  sufficient  to  crash  the 
Iffahonetan  powers  of  Asia;  and  it  was  inculcated  and 
(eliefed,  that,  under  the  sacred  banners  of  the  cross,  they 
ahould  bear  down  all  opposition,  or,  if  any  fell  in  battle, 
that  their  canse  wbald  be  a  certain  passport  to  the  regions 
of  bliss. 

Preachingf  heralds  were  suddenly  dispersed  tfaroagh  En- 
tope  on  this  important  mission.  Some  of  them  went  clad 
In  sackcloth  with  their  heads  and  feet  bare.*  They  flew 
with  incredible  speed  from  kingdom  to  kingdom,  promising 
to  each  soldier  of  the  cross,  at  least  the  eternal  blessfbgs 
of  heaven,  and  threatening  sach  as  remained  inafetiTei  with  ' 
the  endless  wrath  of  Deity. 

Their  success  was  beyond  calculation.  The  most  power- 
fol  princes  enlisted  undef  the  banners  of  the  cross.  The 
flame  spread,  and  continued  to  barn,  from  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  to  the  strait  of  Gibraltar ;  and  from  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  to  the  bay  of  Biscay.  All  causes  were  swallowed 
up  in  one  ;  and  men  of  all  professions,  of  all  agt»s,  descrip- 
tions and  nations,  coalesced  under  the  honorable  title  of 
SOLDIERS  OF  CHRIST,  and  Champions  of  the  cross.  In  all 
places  the  martial  trumpet  was  heard,  and  warlike  prepar- 
ations were  seen.  Immense  swarms  of  people  thronged 
from  all  quarters,  to  places  of  general  rendezvous,  whence, 
in  still  larger  bodies,  they  rolled,  like  mighty  (orr^nfs,  into 
Asia,  Never  were  the  nations  of  Eiffope  agitated  by  so 
general  a  passion;  nor  did  ever  a  public  passion  eqoisil  Ibis 
for  strength  or  duration  ;  for  it  governed  Europe  so  entire- 
ly, that  to  make,  to  preserve,  or  to  recover  agqoisition  in 
Judea  and  its  neighborhood,  was  the  grand  and  favorite  ob- 
ject for  two  centuries.  The  rearler  may  judge  of  theimper- 
tance  of  the  enterprise,  lyhen  he  is  told,  that,  after  two 
centuries  were  elapsed,  upwards  ef  two  millions  of  lif€S 
lost,  and  incalculable  sums  expended,  the  Christians  lost  all 
footing  in  Judea ;  which  has  ever  since  remained  under 
,the  power  of  the  Turks.  This  was  pro!  ably  amonjr  the 
wildest,  most  vain  and  extravagant  enterprises  ever  onder- 
laken  by  man.  fVe  shall  only  add  the  «entimf»nt  o(  an 
elegant  historfan,  that  it  is  matter  of  lasting  regret,  that 
the  crusades,  being  the  only  enterprise  in  which  the 
powers   of  Europe   ever  generally   engaged,   shcrald  Vf- 

*  Peter  the  Hermit,  and  othert*^         t 
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4nain  to  all  posterilj,  aft  unexampled  monument  of  homaii 

But  however  Tain  and  extraTagant  the  crusaaes  were, 
ithey  were  productive  of  lasting  good  to  mankind.  They 
changed  the  character  and  the  manners  of  Europe.  They, 
in-  the  first  place,  drew  off  and  in  a  measure  exhausted, 
those  fierce  and  flery  spirits,  which  could  never  be  at  rest. 
They  gave  full  scope  to  the  ardor  of  thousands  ot  knights 
am)  chevaliers ;  so  that  their  flaming  and  inordinate  courage 
found  other  employ,  than  to  waste  and  extinguish  itself  m 
the  blood  ol  honest  and  peaceable  citizens.  * 

The  general  union  of  all  Europe  in  one  common  cause, 
.  althoueh  a  wild  religious  frenzy  was  at  the  bottom  of  it, 
prevented  many  wars,  hushed  many  commotions,  and  caused 
iumberless  private  animosities  to  be  forgotten;  the  inhabi- 
tants of  different  countries  became  acquainted  with  each 
other:  and  especially,  when  they  met  in  the  remote  regions 
of  Asia,  they  looked  upon  each  other  as  brethren  engaged 
in  one  grand  cause,  where  life,  honor  and  glory  were  all 
•  at  stak^  The  crusades  may  in  fact  be  regarded,  as  the 
commencement  of  that  intercourse  among  the  peoplj'  of 
Europe,  which  has  been  ever  since  increasing;  and  whicii 
cannot  fi-il  to  assimilate  and  p.olish  their  manner*. 

The  Venetian  fleets  were  greatly  concerned  in  trans- 
porting the  armies  tind  the  provisions  "^  .t>;'\<^'^r•'*'^^": 
The  latter,  therefore,  had  an  opportunity  ot  beholding  and 
admiring  the  improvement,  civility  and  politenesc,  as  well 
wThe  6onvenien«,  the  affluence,  the  power  and  pros- 
Jerity,  which  result  from  commerce.  Thej  were  equally 
Ltonished  and  inflamed  with  the  idea.  They  transmitted 
^counts  of  the  glory  of  Italy  back  to  the  countries,  whence 
TeTcln:e,  and  inspired  their  countrymen  with  a  si.int  of 

*"Manrof  their  armies  passed  through  Constantinople, 
whYch.^as  already  stated,  was  the  only  great  and  important 
dtv  that  escaped  the  ravP.tes  of  the  northern  and  eaxterti 
invmlert  and  descended,  unimpaired  through  the  dark  ages. 
In  the  Jcar  1204,  one  of  the  most  memorable  .n  the  times 
of  the  hofy  wars,  a^  event  took  place  of  considerable  con- 
sequence  to -the  West  of  Europe.  This  was  a  little  after 
the  fiflh-crusade;  and  was  productive  of  some  very  impor- 
tant  consequence;.  Constantinople  had  long  been  the  seat 
of  civil  wars,  conspiracies  and  revolutions  An  ar^J  »[ 
French  and  VeneUans  now  besieged  and  took  it,  and  placed 
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BaldmiH  eaH  <ir  Fkin^ers,  on  the  throne  of  ibe  Greek  erh*"^ 
pire.     Tke  tamiljr  of  Baldwin  held  their  etnpty  title  t'09' 
nearlj  60  years,  when  it  was  wrested  from  them  by  the 
Greek  emperors  of  Nice. 

This  will  account  4br  the  fact,  that  Flanders  and  the 
adjacent  tountries  led  the  way  in  the  revival  of  letters; 
Constantinople,  it  is  probable,  contained  the  mo$t  Taluabie- 
and  peeclons  remains  of  antiquity,  which  bad  been  there' 
ooUected  by  the  great  CoostiiDtioe  and  his  successors.  The^ 
enterprise  of  the  crusaders  spread  over  Europe  whatever 
information  they  gamed  in  their  travels ;  and,  as  Constan-' 
tioople  was  their  place  of  general  rendezvous,  the  light,' 
relinement  and  science  derived  from  thence,  were,  in  the 
course  of  two  centuries,  during  which  the  crusades  lasted, 
diffused  through  Europe. 

In  fine,  the  crusades  gave  a-  general  concussion  to  the 
public  mind,  which  forever  shook  off  the  tyranny  of  many 
berbaroos  customs;  and  broke  the  long  and  deadly  slumbers 
of  ignorance,  whose  narcotic  influence  on  men's  minds  is 
always  ia  proportion  to  its  nature  and  extent.  By  pro-- 
meting  national  and  social  intercourse,  they  tended  power- 
fatly  to  melt  away  the  prejudices,  and  assimilate  the  minds 
of  men.  As  they  had  a  anioA  of  object,  they  would  naturalfj 
impress  the  mind  with  a  sense  of  the  power,  practicability, 
and  good  policy  of  combinations  and  extensive  atliiaiices. 
As  they  passed  through  countries  far  more  cultivated,  more 
laterprising  and  more  opulent,  than  their  own,  they  conld 
not  but  draw  instructive  comparisons,  %nd  must  naturally 
wish  to  imitate  those,  whose  wisdom  and  industry  had' 
secured  to  them  prosperity  and  power.  By  all  these  means, 
the  eyes  of  mankind  were  opened,  and  many  nations  of 
the  earth  received,  at  the  same  time,  important* lessons  of 
instrnction^the  genit»  of  Europe  was  ronsed,  and  stood 
ready  to  explore  the  avenues  of  knowledge,  and  to  trace 
the  intricate  paths,  whioh  lead  to  more  extensive  fields  0/ 
light  and  improvement 


CHAPTER  IIL 

VIEW  OF  EVKOPE   CONTI1VT7ED. — THE    OTTQUAV  TURKS. 

.  ABOUT  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  a  new  pomtt 
arose,  which  first  made  progress  in  Asia^  and  at  length  became 
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Oe  terror  of  aill  EiifO{»«i.  We  bflve  «peh4lii  ^aHkuhrrly^  ia 
Ujie  former  part  of  this  Coiiifieiid,  of  the  irmpftofiis  of  ibd 
Scjthiansi.  from  the  interior  purls  of  A«i«i.  A  warlike  trH^e^ 
sprting  from  this  proHfic  fountain,  had  for  seine  time  in^ted 
the  cofiDtnes  of  VVei»terQ  At>ia,  and  at  length  were  estab* 
lisheil  in  iii(hjiiia.  Othoman  Hppenred  at  tbeir  iiead^  and 
laid  the  fooiulatioo  of  a  dynasty  of  roost  warlike  and  powers 
fol  princes*  He  tiourished  aho«t  the  year  1929.  In  tm 
jMtrt  of  the  annuls  of  history^  do  we  find  a  braver^  more 
politic,  or  fortunate  race  of  nionarchs,  than  that  of  Othtf- 
maiH  or  Otbmin.  They^  seldom  failed  to  unite  bravery 
with  prudence,  or  good  fortune  with  enterprise.  In  Asia 
and  Africa,.  I  heir  conquests  were  co-exten^iTe  with  the 
empire  of.  iiome;  nor  would  they  ha^e  fallen  abort  is 
Europe,  but  for  the  intervention  of  miexpected  causes. 

Othman  ^as  succeeded  by  his  son  Orchanes ;  be  hj 
Amuratb  I. ;  and  he  by  Bajazet  I.  Amurath  1.  led  a  great 
artny  over  the  Hellespont,  and  invaded  Europe.  After 
making  various  conquests,  be  fixed  the  9eat  of  hia  empire 
at  Adrlaoopie.  Amurath  est»bli{>hed  the  janizaries*,  petw 
haps  xiie  most  powerful  and  efficient  corps,  the  most  per& 
fet^tly  traiued  to  the  art  of  war,  and  the  ablest  amd  most  to 
be  relied  op.  in  the  day  of  battle,  of  any  ever  known.  In 
the  history  of  the  Turks,  it  is  temarkable,  that,  for  several 
Cttitodes^  tlie  succeeding  monarch  outdid  bis  predecesgor. 
The  son  generally  excelled  the  father  in  energy,  policy"^ 
gprandear  of  schemes,  and  felicity  of  execution.  This  re- 
marlttrHI  i&  e goe^ measure  ^pply,  tlU  the. reign  of  Soly- 
raaa  the  Magnificent^  who  raised  the  Turkish  empire  to  its 
zenith  of  glory*  .  it  was  not  so  with  the  emperors  of  Rome, 
but  often  the  reverse. 

Bajaaet,*  the  son  of  Amuratb,  was  a  very  greM  general. 
He  itiis  impetuous  as  a  thnnderbolt,  yet  of  cool  and  thoogfrf- 
ful  courage.  He  possessed  the  craft  and  policy  of  negotine^ 
tion,' together  with  the  powers  of  comp^ilsion.  The  Turk- 
ish armies  in  his  time  were  distingaished  for  their  num* 
bers  and  discipline.  Bajazet  generally  commanded  from 
three  to  live  hundred  thousand  men-;  but  the  flower  of 
his  army  was  50,000  janizaries.  With  such  a  force  no 
power  in  Europe  could  have  resisted  hfm;  and  he  had 
matured  every  plan  for  extinguishing  the  Greek  empire  in 
the  capture  of  Constantinople.  But  Providence  bad  "raised 
vp  a  pow^r,  before  which  this  haughty  conqueror  must 
fall,  in-  the  midst  of  his  pride,-  prosperity  and  glory. 
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Tanerlmie  wtt,  by  inheritance,  prince  of  ^a  Tartar  c]wbu 
Nature  had  endowed  him  with  a  mind  capable  of  foraun§^ 
and  executing  the  grandest  enterprises.  He  early  showed 
that  saperiority  in  conncil  and  in  action,  which  raised  him 
to  the  high  station  of  cham  of  the  Usbeck  Tartars.  Hif 
capital  was  Samarcand.  He  soon,  by  the  wisdom  and 
energy  of  his  administration,  drew  to  his  standard  inna« 
merable  Tartar  tribes,  and  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
empire  of  Genghis  Khan.  Inflamed  by  the  glory  of  that 
gr^at  conqueror^  he  invaded  and  subdued  India,  extending 
his  empire  to  the  eastern  ocean.  From  the  conquest' of 
India,  he  had  just  returned,  enriched  with  spoils  of  immense. 
virioe,  when  embassadors  arrived  at  bis  court  from  tb^ 
emperor  of  Constantinople,  whose  capital  was  no^  besieged,. 
and  from  ti^ous  other  Christian  princes,  already  expelledr 
from  their  dominions.  These  embassadors  implored  the 
iM  of  Tamerlane  against  the  haughty  Turk,  who  threat- 
ened the  conquest  of  ail  Europe. 

The  mighty  Tartar  immediately  despatched  a  herald  to 
Bajazet,  desiring  to  know  the  reasous  of  his  conduct,  and. 
ofiering  to  mediate  between  him  and  the  Greek  emperof^i- 
BaJBzet,  whom  no  power  could  intimidate,  returned  a. 
haughty  and  indignant  answer;  upon  which  Tamerlane 
marched  against  him,  it  is  commonlj  said,  at  the  bead  of  4i^, 
million  of  men.  All  Europe  stood  paralyzed  for  a  moment^ 
at  the  expected  shock ;  and  dreading  every  thing  if  the 
Turks  should  prevail.  They  came  to  a  genera!  battle 
near  Angord,  abotst  two  hundred  miles  ^,  S.  E.  of  Constjuw 
tinople.  Perhaps  a  greater  battle  has  not  been  fought  in. 
modem  times.  Each  army  was  drawn  up  in  the  most  coc- 
sammate  manner,  according  to  the  tactics  of  the  times. 
Fifty  thousand  janizaries,  in  a  solid  column,  occupied  the 
centre  of  the  Turkish  army,  at  the  head  of  which  Bajazet 
fonj^ht  on  foot 

Tamerlane,  in  the  morning,  drew  up  the  flower  of  bis 
immense  force,  under  the  command  of  his  ablest  officers;, 
and  directed  tliem  to  commence  the  action  while  be  look-* 
ed  on  aa  a  spectator,  and  stood  ready  to  send  neces^ry 
reinforcements  from  time  to  time.  He  had  previously 
announced  to  Bajazet,  that  he  might  expect  to  meet 
him  In  battle,  when  he  should  see  the  green  flag  did* 
played. 

Th^  ^rst  shock  was  tremendous ;  and  the  ensuing  con- 
flict truly   dreadful.    The  Tartar  lords  reminded   their 
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scalers  of  the'glorj  of  Oeiighis  Khan  and  of  the  conquest 
of  India. 

«( Long  time  in  even  scale,  the  battle  hang.^^ 

At  length,  however,  the  wings  of  the  Turkis^h  army  begao 
to  give  way,  borne  tlown  by  the  almost  infinite  force  of  the 
Tartar  cavalry  and  infantry,  who  fought  with  astonishing^ 
rage  and  fury.  Tamerlane,  perceiving  the  moment  of 
advantage,  despatched  ten  thousand  horse  and  as  many 
foot,  to  sustain  the  wasting  ardor  of  the  battle. 
1  The  Turkish  army  were  generally  defeated,  dispersed, 
fir  cut  to  pieces,  exc^^pt  the  janizaries,  who,  animated  by 
the  presence  and  example  of  their  gallant  monarch,  seemed 
to  defy  all  mortal  prowess,  They  stood  firm  like  a  rock, 
which,  unmoved,  sustains  the  surging  billows.  This  formi- 
d^6le  force,  composed  of  troops  of  known  superiority^  and 
led  by  the  Turkish  sultan,  who  fought  with  prodigious* 
valor,  still  held  the  fortune  of  the  field  doubtful ;  when 
Tamerlane  was  seen  advancing  under  the  green  flag,  at  the 
hiead  6f.  50,000  chosen  cavalry,  the  splendid  guards  of  the 
conqueror  of  the  East.  At  that  moment,  the  battle  was 
renewed,  and  the  janizaries,  now  nearly  surrounded,  fought 
with  amazing  bravery  around  the  person  of  their  king* 
But  they  were  overwhelmed  as  with  an  irresistible  torrent; 
atid  Bajazet,  contrary  to  his  own  determination,  wad  taken, 
alive,  with  many  of  his  guards. 

It  is  related  by  some  historians,  that  Tamerlane  demsmd- 
ed  of  Bajazet,  when  Irrought  before  him,  what  he.  would  have 
done  with  him,  provided  fortune  had  declared. in  his  favon 
The  captive  monarch  sternly  and  haughtily  replied,  ^^1 
would  have  put  you  Into  an  iron  cage,  and  carried  you  for* 
a  show  M  over  my  kingdom.^'  ^^  The  tame,''  said  Tamer- 
hme,  ^^  shall  he  done  to  yourself;"  and,  it  was^  aocordifigly 
done  without  delay. 

Tamerlane,'  having  rescued  the  Greek  emperor,  and 
freed  Europe  from  immediate  danger,  by  humbling  the 
Turkish  power,  returned  into  Asia;  and,  subduing  Syria 
and  Palestine,  proceeded  to  Egypt  and  Persia,  returning 
after  a  period  of  eight  years  to  Samacpand,  throogh  the 
middle  countries  of  Asia.  He  is  represented  as  a  prince  of 
great  moderation  and  self  command,  and  of  a  mild  and 
amiable  temper.  He  was  adored  and  almost  deified  by  his 
subjects.  His  eeign  was  long  and  prosperous;  and  hia 
domioioiis  are  tbooghf  tp  have  been  dearly  as  extensive^ 
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m  those  of  R«0iift|  cmm^ehen^m^  m  c^ttnlAmMe  p«rtka» 
of  the  known  worUI.  The  emperor  of  Hii*dostaa;e]aim 
direct  descent  from  Tamerlane,  whose  lineal  deaeendaats 
'  also  led  the  Tartigrs  in  th^  conquest  of  China.  Thej.,  of 
i^onaeqiieoce^-Doiw  .possess  the  thrones  of  China  and  iiidtai^ 
and  govern  a  thin!  part  of  the  bitman  Sipecies. 

The  Tartars  intecFared  no  more  with  the  Otlomaa 
X^HeSi  hut  left  th«m  gradually  to  recover  from  sot  deep 
a  wound  ,  Nor  were  the  Christian  princes  able  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  favorable  ofyportualty  to  coaiplete  the 
rain  of  so  foraitdahle  a  foe.  Selymao  L  the  soo^andsfuc* 
ees9orof  Bajuzet^  derived  courage  and  fortitude  from  bta 
father^s  misfortone;  and  collecting  the  shattered  remaiQi 
gt  hk  Ibrcei  sooa  appeared  at  the  head  of  an  army^  wlHcfai 
wa»  able  to  Iteep  the  fi^ld.  So  severe  a  ch^ok  of  thu 
1?arks,  hojvevar^  protracied  the  captnre  of  .CoQAtiuiliQOpil^ 
|i»r  oearly  a  century*  Solytnan  was  succeeded  by  Ma^ 
hornet  L ;  he,  hy  Anarch  il. »  and  he,  4>y.  Mahomet  Uie 
^reat  This  prince  look  Coostaatitkople  in  the  ymx  14^; 
which  was  followed  by  the  sobjugatioa  of  all  Greece.  Thei 
Tarks,  ttader  the  socceedlog  reigns,  became  tbe-  aieai 
formidable  power  in  Europe,  till,  in  the  reign  of  SoiyaMli 
(he  Magnificent,  A.  D.  1^06,  after  suhdaiag  Uaagwi^^  tmd 
^afffying  oS  20(^000  prwoBeffi,  t>hat  gveat  prince  advaiicetf 
^to  Aasteia,  and  laid  siege  to  Viemia.  But  oa  ttie  appn»acfa 
0f  Charles  V.  at  the  head  of  a  gireat  army,  be  raised  tba 
siagef  aiid,re6rad  into  bis  own  domitMeiMS  doubtless  reiisefih>  . 
ba^ng  the  fiste  ^  Baj^set.  This  however,  carri^  na 
ll^yond  the  period,  which  was  to  be  ibe  sn^ot  of  ^be 
f  resent  chapter. 

-  As  the  brevity. of. thisOompend  willDOt  alldw.ua4o.€iHier 
again  partioulariy-att  the  Turkish  bisilor^ ;  before  we  disaMss 
that  article^  it  wiHbe  prop^  testate  a  lew  tMogs,  wbiob^ 
oat  properly  belong  to  this  chapter.  Tbere^  was>|n^obably 
nav-er  another  sace  of  fwaolireb|i4»f  equal  abilities  for  war 
fritj)  the  Otioaiaa  raao«  as  far  as  to  the  raigft  of  Solyman  4ba 
Magnificent.  They  were  certaiftiy  gieat  in  the;aat  c^||^vei>ii» 
i0g  aiusbulent  and  Ucentioiis  race.of  «oed%  ini  ivell  «t»lHt»me, 
oir  iaXiaies  of  peaea%  as  in  the  fi|!ld  «of  batlie*  AskI*  what 
ifs»matter  of  the  lugbest  adaiiration,  every  sacceeding  reigft 
W^itm^  to eclipoa  the  former;  and-  tbe4aads.of  tba  fathMsa 
were  fai:gatteft  la  tho  auperioa.  aapkuts  of.lha  sob.  Ma«> 
bomet  the  Gtaati  wbo  took  Conalawtino|ila,  U  onirrn^J^ 
iltoiiadi  (o.jhara  JlmmM^  mmk  foUtiXim 
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Sriitee^  09  #e1l  as  Ifi^  ^ate^t  cmmitan^^  of  Iris  t!md. 
^t  the  g^atest  ^f  the  Turkish  emperors  was  Sotyman 
the  Magnificent.  In  him  were  cemliined  the  first  qv^rfities 
of  the  soldier  and  stateimao.  .  He  was  fierce  and  farious  as* 
Bajazet,  and  artfal  and  cruel  as  Mahomet  the  Great ;  be- 
sides which,  he  dispky^d  a  ^randei^  and  dignity  of  mind, 
which  no  Turk  ever  did  before  or  after  him.  In  his  reigo, 
^^le  Tiirkiah  eavpfre  gaMcdhe  lytmoBt  height  ofiMrwer  and 
gplory ;  and  though  his  auceessors  cannot  generally  be 
fttyled  weak  princes,  yet  tlie  empire  has  ever  since  expe* 
tienced  a  anllbnii  and  pregreasvve  decline  rand^  k  ^ai 
l^en  thought,  wool<l,  oi»e  day.  Mi  before  the  pfiwet  of 

'  NotmtlMtaitding'  the  great  afblHHea  ef  the  Tiii^isrh  eaii- 
perors,  ft  must  be  c^nfessed^  that  their  dkaracters  wei% 
«ktfeaiely  imlovely,  e^en  le  a  man  ;  all  tieir  godd  quail- 
-ties  being  deeply  ahaded  with  crueHy,  and  stalne<f  with 
Irtoed.  They  oommAoly  Mcended  the  thrtihev  through  thi 
blood  of  ttieir  nearest  relatioiia ;  9i^d  we  may  apply  to  them 
the  strong  metaphor,  cppHed  to  ^meoti  and  Ley!  bf 
their  ikther  Jacob ;  ln$irumml$  tf  eruelif  ate  in  ^eir  ftaMta- 
iiomi 

:  There  is  no  natfos  more  miiform  in  their  character,  ihaa 
the  Tarks.  la  mltMf,  they  secHas^  iBorotr,  Bielancholy,  mil- 
trustful,  aafd  of  coui*ae,  hi  their  maimert,  cold,  distant  ani 
repulsive.  Nor  di>  they  vary  from  this  character,  though 
dwelttng,  as  they  harve  so  long,  in  those  miM  and  pleas^ 
countries,  which  it  might  he  thought,  would  naturalty  tend 
to  reader  their  dispos^otis  mote  eheerM,  ati^  their  matt- 
Hers  more  geotke  and  engaging,  it  is  a  painAii  refbecffOBL 
that  those  very  couutries,  where  the><nclent€k^eks«arHed 
literature  and  philosophy  to  Such  pAfilftMofli,  ate  ntrilr 
krhtiblfed  by  some  of  the  most  stnpidfttid  hgly  of  thehumaii 
raee.  One  would  be  rea^  to  wish,  dkat  so  gloomy  anH 
dirty  a  race  were  expelled  from  Europe,  mid  th^t  sdm4 
nation  tapahle  df  appt^eiating  tiie  ndtantages  of  the  coui^ 
fry,  troi^  hike  pomiessf  on  of  it. 

The  ivord,  Tnrk^  it  is  satdy  sigoffew  a  wmdenr^  or  touL 
ighed  fnm.  Some  wtitoni  h«ve  eoii}eeM#ed  that' the  Tortt 
are  descendants  of  the  Jews,  or  of  the  Ten  Trihes  of  Israeft 
Firom  whatever  soaree  l^ey  spi'^mg',  theyiftrected  a  mightf 
fhhric  of  pow^  and  dofnihfctt;  and  confd  the  cottrs^of 
eoipire  be  represented* by  a  hme  draritR  through  states  ani 
ki%dm»s^  It  w6«M  pass  «nr#«gfh  OMM^^Mite  thl^N^  mik 
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certainly  n  tiaie,  wlieii  flie  Tiirki  w«re  the  most  powerni 
jfuttioQ  is  Europe,  and,  if  we  except  Cfaitta,  perhaps  tlie 
\  powerfui  in  tbe  world.         ^ 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  SAME  COVTIHVED. — mPORTAHT  PI800VE1IIE8   AlID    iM^ROVt^ 

MEim. 

AS  tbe  cmtades  effected  a  general  changre  of  ebafaeter 
IB  Earope,  tbej  in  fact  laid  tbe  foundation  for  tbe  dawn  qf 
tbat  grand  epocb,  commonlj  called  the  Revival  of  Leittn. 
.Tbe  cmsades  had  in  tome  measore,  loosened  the  Altera  tf 
.the  Feadal  System,  and  dtffnsed  a  spirit  of  enterprise 
tbrofigb  Europe,  when  commercey  which  had  long  heeli 
limited  to  Italy,  began  to  move  northward,  along  theffborei 
yof  the  continent;  and  Qbent  and  Bruges,  and  the  townit, 
yWbich  afterwards  formed  the  body  of  the  celehratdl 
Jianstaiic  League^  began  to  grow  fiimons  in  Enrope. 
'  Toward  the  close  of  tbe  13th  century,  the  crusade^  had 
ceased,  and  all  the  Christinn  acquisitions  in  Asia  had  fallen 
Into  the  hanils  of  the  *  Turks.  The  wheels  of  eoipmerch 
^ad  just  begun  to  move,  and  numberless  enterprises' aifd 
Improvements  were  vet  in  a  state  of  embryo,  when *n  dis- 
/covery  was  made  of  the  highest  importance  to  tbe  com^ 
inerciai  ami  literary  world.  The  difficulty  and  danger  of 
[voyages  at  sea^  bad,  from  the  earliest  ages,  operated  as  n 
.povferfol  impediment  to  navigation.  It  frequently  bap- 
mned,  that  a  long  continued  obscuration  of  tbe  heavenly 
Sodles,  in.  stormy  seasons,  was  attended  with  the  mottt 
dreadful  consequenccfs  to  whole  fleets,  which  were  driven 
fin  shore,  without  any  possible  means  of  foreseeing  or 
avoiding  the  danger.  The  invention  of  the  Mariner^ 
C9mpas8,  in  a  great  measure  remedied  these  evils.  In  the 
year  1300,  the  magnetic  power  to  give  polarity  to  iron, 
was  discovered  to  be  of  imp<^ance  in  navigation ;  and  a 
i;opipass  was  constructed,  which,  at  all  times, .  would  in* 

Jiantly  refer  t|ie  pilot  to  any  point  or  course,  be  wished  to 
Qow.  This  truly  great  and  wonderful  discovery  was 
inade  by  Qojr^  at  Venice ;  and  may  serve  to  give  manl^itfd 
a.just  ide9  of  the  sopereminence  of  the  Venetians,  in  naval 
filairs.  CoIumboF,  Id  bis  adventurous  voyage  of  dneoveryt 
ifir§t  perceived  the  viiruiti<m  of  the  compass.    This  iitef% 
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IhHSTt  <Ims«kI»  arMwf.fnrai.  w^noim  amies,  ii  fomia^  how* 
#ver,  to  be  redueUile  to  sucb  ottablisbed  laws,  as  not  moch 
to  lessen  tbe  usefulness  o4*  the  instraineDC.  ^      ' 

Upon  this  discovery,  iunumerable  difficulties  attending  • 
navigation  vtuiished;  and  the  fearless  mariner  traversed 
the  main  oeaaas,  mder  a  snr^  guide,  than  a  transient  vieir* 
of  the  sun  or  stars.  The  discovery  of  the  mariner's  com-' 
I»a8s  was  attended  with  vast  consequences  to  mankind.  It 
opened  innumerable  sources  of  communication,  intelligence, 
and  improvement ;  and  was  a  grand  epoch  to  all  commer- 
cial aatioas.  lu  short,  it  gave  a  new  face  to  the  old  world, 
and  brought  a  n^w  world  to  light 

if  the  marlner^s  compass  formed  a  new  and  grand  era  in 
navigation,  an  invei^ion  took  place  in  the  following  ceii> 
tury,  A.  D.  1444,  of  still  greater  importance  in  the  literary 
worid,  and  of  more  extensive  influence  in  the  revival  of 
letters,  viz.  the  aut  of  raiNTiNo.  Before  this  wonderful 
invention,  boolcB  were  scarce,  and  bore. an  exorbitant  price. 
^Tbey  coold  only  be  multiplied  by  the  slow  and  painful 
operation  of  copying  one  after  another;  and  poor  and 
4abodng  people  could  neither  purchase, .  nor  traD<«cribe 
ihem.  But  printing  mcltiplied  books  beyond  qalcblatipn, 
•tnd  reduced  their  jprice  in  equal  proportion ;  so  that  the 
world  is  now  full  of  books;  and  the  printing  of  the  most 
useful  and  elegant  productions  of  genius,  costs  but  a  little 
more  than  the  blank  paper.  By  these  mcians,  useful  learn- 
ing began  to  be  generally  diffused  through  Europe^  From 
remote  antiquity,  a  certain  mode  of  block  printing  has  been 
known  and  practised  among  the  Chiue&e ;  but  which  beara^ 
little  icesemblance  to  that  important  art  discovered  in 
modern  Europe,  from  which  benefits  of  such  magnitude 
have  arisen  to  mankind..  / 

In  connexion  with  the  first  mode  of  printing,  if  we  con- 
sider the  valuable  improvement  of  the  stereotype,  in  which 
isll  the  letters  are  correctly  formed  on  the  face  of  one 
solid  plate,  and  there  remain  unalterable,  we  cannot  but 
/he  filled  with  admiration.  The  invention  of  printing  is 
entitled  to  an  honor  second  to  none,  bu^  that  of  alphabetic 
writingi   .  ^  ' 

The  perfect! on  of  the  naval  system,  and  the  extensive 
multiplication  of  books,  have  given  a  proportional  diffusion 
of  light  and  improvement  through  many  nations.  There 
seem  to  be  but  two  more  grand  improvements  necessary 
in  prder  U^  place  mankind  on.  that  looting  for  progress  ih' 
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and  faailtiea  and  immorta]  Daiurei«  deopn^  .Tb^s^  ai^ 
vniversal  peace,  and  a  q^veraai  lajag^age. 
.  1.  Universal  peace.  Although  this  idea  is  comiMip^ 
receWedby  Christians  as  a  analterof  iaitb,  f^^d  hytm^^ 
others  as  a  groundless  theojry,  jr«jt  it.s^WM  W^l® ^^-^  ^ 
fence  oo  the  principles  of  reason. ..     ,  .     .    .    ^ 

It  is  generally  said,  that  a  mao  wants  init  to  «^i4<sir|i«pl 
his  own  interest,  in  order  to  pumie.it.*  And.  s^hiog  is 
more  certain,  than  that  the  bolfc  of  mankind  pe.e4  OAljir.t^^ 
understani]  their  true  interest,  in  order  to  cevoli  froii  tlM^ 
idea  of  war,  with  otter  abhorrence.  Look  owftr  Ihe^  Wf- 
tory  of  wars  and  see  for  whose  benefit  they  i^ve  h^BB 
nndertaken  and  carried  oo.  Thej  hav^  bo^  goo^ecallj 
waged,  to  gratify  the  passion^and  carried  on  to  airport  tji# 
thrones,  ofthe  most  barbarous  and  detastabla.  tjrants» ,  Ra«i 
^e  history  of  Aleiiander's  wars.  For- what  ^d  ]^iasoldi«9 
vodergo  intolerable  hardships  and  indescribable ,  fian^ 
gets,  bnt  to  gratify  his  insatiable  ambition  1  Whep  web  af 
escaped  carnage,  had  answered  his  purpoaeSt  OMrofed  wit4 
scars,  and  disabled  by  toils,  thej  were  cast  off,  as  a  woiaa  o^i 
ftboe,  or  tattered  garment^  apd  cooefigned  to  ohlirion.  Tlif 
Fame  may  be  said  of  most  other  great  con^n^ors*  M  mi^ 
indeed,  be  urged,  that  war  furnishes  employment  forimei^ 
So  does  robbery,  and  almost  every  other ^apacioa  lof  wmtt* 
And  ought  such  a  reflection  as  this,  to  lie  sigfuast  Dirixit 
Providence  P  Can  we„  for  a  moment,  surmisa,  tttat  me«  i^ 
thrown  into  such  a  condition  here  on  earth,  «s  to  hav€  m 
other  means  of  subsistence,  than  schemes  for  the  4estriv^ 
tion  of  each  other?  God  forbid  1  This  argomeat,  in  fav.of 
of  war^,  is  an  insult  upon  the  CreiUor,  whobai said,  J%o^ 
shah  not  kill.  It  is  ali^o  sometimes  said,  that  war  is  neocs^ 
aary  to  diminish  population  ^  and  that  otherwise  the  world 
would  not  hold  or  support  mankind.  Mast  then  mankuid 
become  worse  than  wild  beasts,  and;  cruel  aa.devi^  m 
order  to  disburthen  the  world  of  its  sopemumerary  inhab^ 
tants,  and  thin  the  ranks  of  society  ? 

He  who  has  made  man  and  given  biin  the  earth  for  bis 
babitation,  intended  it  for  his  support,  and  there  can  be  n^ 
doubt,  that  could  peace  become  permanent  and  umversal, 
the  arts  of  peace  would  so  flonnsh,  that  the  earth  woul^ 

*  It  18  very  £ir  fvMa  bi»q(;  tni«,. tjhat  aMMi  bMwgetterally  paimc4 
th^it  awn  b«»t  interest,  as  far  as  they  have  aaderstaod  it.^*i5i« 
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imfp^fH^m^i^  tMtatmi  thm  A  now  (3ae§  Aoiiia&ai;  tbt 
%f feioie  earth  froatd)  at  length,  become  a  garden. 

Before  the  globe  should  acquire  more  inhabitants,  tbaa 
tt  ewM  tnpfiert,  Abnightj  Providence,  ever  at  hand,  and 
liH- whose  dbnrse  is  marked  with  eqoal  wisdom  and  bener- 
oience,  woidd  help  us  to  a  solution  of  thi^  difficulty,  in  it 
way,  of  which,  in  our  present  bewildered  state,  w#  can 
fsrttt  BO  conception.  :  ^ 

-.  9.  The  plan  sugg^ed  by  Leibnitz  and  many  otbers,  of 
o  Qoi^^fsal  language,  or  as  some  have  styled  it,  a  language 
o#  ttftooghts,  would  probably  result  A'om  univelrsal  'peace. 
To  the  hoatiHty*  of.  nations  may  be  reasonably  imputed,  in 
•  gi^at  measure,  their  diversity  of  languages,  customs  and 
manners.  By  these,  they  are  divided  as  by  walls  of  im- 
anes»urable  height,  smd  kept  strangers  to  each  other. 
*They  cherish  not  only  personal  animositiies,  but  even, an 
^vernon  to  each  other^s  religion,  politics  and  learning. 
Could  the  veil  be  removed  from  human  reaison,  and  the 
tfiie  l%ht  of  philosophy  shine,  men  would  learn  to  respect 
isne  another,  and  national  prejudices  would  vanish  awar* 
^hen  also  the  prjospects  of  p/easure  and  advantage,  result- 
fngfrom  a  more  intin>ate  union  between  nations,  would 
produce  numberless  schemes  to  facilitate  a  communication, 
which  could  only  be  rendered  complete  and  universal,  by  a 
universal  language. 

'That  there  will  be  awritten  language,  which  all  nations 
tan  read  and  understand,  is,  in  fact,  a  thing  far  mo^e  proba<i^ 
bte  to  us,  than  it  can  be  to  a  savage,  who  never  h^ard  of  stf^ ' ' 
alptiatbet,  or  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  we  call  reading 
iind  writing.    But  what  characters  and  combinations  will 
^Compose  that  language,  some  future  Cadmus  must  determine. 

In  the  midst  of  the  gradually  increasing  light  of  spicaiiie, 
'0  few  men,  in  Various  parts  of  (Europe,  seem  to  have  beeOf 
able  to  tear  off,  at  once,  the  palpable  veil  of  darkness,  from, 
tiien^s  minds ;  and  to  consume,  in  a  moment,  the'  mjgb^i 
masses  of  wood,  hay  and 'stubble,  which  ignorance  and 
superstition  had  been  heaping  upon  science,  for  a.jthousanc^ 
yi^afs.  The  names  of  Erasmus  and  Grotius  and  I^uffendoJcf 
fnefit  the  highest  honor  in  the  Illustrious  list  of  Ib^  fathers 
of  literature.  At  the  same  period,  Christopher  Columbus« 
a  native  of  G^noa,  planned  and  executed  the  grandest 
enterprise  ever  undertaken  by  man.  from  bis  knowledge 
of  the  figure  of  the  gkrbe,  he  conj<^tured,  there  must  bf^ 

:  Qib^t  causes  have  probftbly  had  %  glister  inHttsaoe  thaa*thit.r*£ifr 

"   21*  "  -     ^  . 
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old  one. 

t>r  feveml  jencs^  Colimbas  peltflioaed  tiM  coartsof 
Earope  la  vaio.  At  leo^th  he  was  fnrti^bed  iritb  aifnali; 
Qqofldrpa  9f  sups  b^y  the  covri  of  Spaia,  end  comnuniooed 
lo  go  aod  teek  for  the  new  world  in.  Hie  wealeni  oceafb' 
BniTiog  tbe  dangert  of  «a  enknowD  Ma^  aod  tiste  nwtiniee 
of  hia  more  boisterous  and  tempestaoas  aailiM^  iie  pec^ 
ftriatd  tlie  ad?eBrturoas  fojage^  aod  diM^veoed  a  oontioatit« 
The  gratitode  of  Spain  rewarded  hit  servicas  wUh  ichaki^i 
aad  a  doofgeoo;  aod  maafciad,  lo  meod  tbe  nattar^  have, 
called  tbe  quarter  of  (he  globe,  which  ha  diaoaverad,  after 
lonericus,  a  FlorentiDe  pilot — aboat  as  mach  eatitled  la. 
that  hoBor  as  Baaifield  Carew,  king  of  the  gypms^  ob 
Tai^rolipia  the  Tarkkh  ehieftaio. 

We  have  now  given  the  reader  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
caosea,  which  raised  the  nations  of  Earope  iato  a  state  of 
improremeot  and  ci?ili«ation,  After  the  reign  •£  darkaess 
and  barharitjF  for  so  maojf  ages.  It  now  onij  recaains  tii^ 
we  coMider  their  progress,  nnder  the  more  aaapiciaos 
iidnehce  of  sciencOi  eaatalit^  and  religion.  . 


CHAPTER  V; 

BlnaF  BIBTOIUCAL  TIEW  OW  TB£  KAYlONS  OF  CUEOJ^,  FROM  TH0 
^EOttlMUra  «|P  TBt  SIZTBENTU  CEMTURT  TO  TQE  PRESElIfT  DAY. 

GERMANY. 

DURING  a  considerable  part  of  the  16th  cehturj,  Europe 
wm  goremed  by  monarcbs,  whose  uocomnion  abilities 
enabled  them  to  iofiprove  the  science  of  governmeDt. 
Charles  V.  Heniy  Vlli.  Francis  I.  and  Sol^man  the  iSsgoifi' 
cent,  were  then  actors  in  the  great  drama,  of  which  all 
tnrope  was  the  stage;  aod' each  snoceeding  year  held  op  , 
new  scenes  to  the  politician,  historian  and  philosopher. 

The  pofteiitj  or  Charlemagne  held  tbo  throne  of  Ger- 
nanf  for  a  hundred  years,  when  they  were  rejected  bj  the 
princes  of  the  empire,  and  Conrad,  dake  of  Franconia,  was 
elevated  to  the  imperial  dignity.  Since  that  time,  tbe 
Monarchy  has  been  elective.  Various  families  enjoyed  the 
digaity;  aad  the.'aasinra  w|ta  aelMiRarly  :et)|«^ 
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^l^Vrance,  wHh  the  liorf&ern  poirera  of  Europe,  with 
*w  {K)pe,  or  with  the  Turks.  By  the  death  of  the  em-, 
peror  MaxithKiaTi  hi  1519,  tlie  German  throne^  at  that  time' 
cbnsitferefd  its  ltj«  first  among  the  royal  dignitaries  of  Eu- 
r«pe,  wlis  become  va<hiftt.  Two  candidates  of  very  different 
but  equally  powerful  claims,  sought  the  succession;  Francis 
Hie  First,  king  of  France,  and  Charles,  king  of  Spain  and 
the  Loir  Ck)iiiTtries.  The  proximity  of  France  to  Germany^ 
tlie  high  ffiilitarj  reputation  of  Francis,  the  interest  he  had 
nilfb  several  electors,  and  his  capacity  for  intrigue,  induced, 
Uiii  to  hq»e  for  success. 

Chttrles,  who  by  his  i^ccession  to  the  imperial  throne 
imi  ^kfoominated  the  Fi!!b,  was  descended  from  the  house 
of  Austria,  and  by  family  alliances  was  the  most  powerful 

Cince  in  modem  times.  His  Father  was  Philip  the 
anilsome,  archduke  of  Austria,  and  son  of  the  emperor 
Mfettkilllkfi.  The  patdrnai  ^andmother  of  Charles  was 
the  daugliter  of  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy ;  and 
ft<lMfl  her  fie  inherited  the  sovereignty  of  Flanders  and  all 
tIrtJ  Low  Countries.  His  mother  was  Joan,  the  daughter  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  whose  right  he  inherited  the 
monarchy  of  Spain  and  South  America. 

These  powerful  rivals  endeavored  to  substantiate  their 
daims,  and  press  tKeir  pretensions  hy  various,  and  indeed, 
by  weighty  considerations.  The  known  abilities  of  Fran- 
eis,  as  a  soldier  and  statesman,  had  already  spread  his  fame^ 
and  added  terror  to  the  arms  of  France.  The  truly  vast^ 
resources  of  the  yonng  Spanish  monarch  seemed  to  point* 
kim  eat,  as  the  proper  person  to  sustain  the  high  and 
important  charge  of  governing  and  defending  the  German 
empire.  But  the  electors,  jealous  of  the  French  on  the 
ene  hand,  and  fearing  on  the  other,  the  extreme  }outh  of 
Charles,  unanimously  determined  to  make  an  offer  of  the 
imperial  crown  to  Frederic,  elector  of  Saxony,  who  was* 
nimamed  the  Wise.  The  refusal  and  reply  of  that  mng- 
Danimous  prince  on  so  interesting  an  occasion,  which  we 
copy  from  Rossel's  Modem  Europe,  is  worthy  of  a  place  in 
this  brief  sketch* 

•*  In  times  of  tranqutllity,'^  said  Frederic,  "  we  wish  for 
an  emperor,  who  has  no  power  to  invade  our  liberties. 
Times  of  danger  demand  one,  who  is  able  to  secure  our 
•afely.  The  Turkish  armies,  led  by  a  warlike  and  victorl- 
eus  monarch,  are  now  assembfiog ;  they  are  ready  to  pour 
in  ntgum  Qttmnnj  witii  a  violence  aakao^wn  to  former  ages. 
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Si  cmnknt^ 

Ntfw  eo^)«Ml«r#s  tM  for  mw  etp«AtotB.  The  ttfpeftat 
•ceptre  most  be  committed  to  some  bend  more  powerfQi 
tb<iD  mine,  or  tbet  of  any  other  German  prir.ce.  We  pos- 
sess neither  dominions,  nor  reTennes,  nor  atttbority,  whicift 
might  enable  as  to  encounter  such  a  formidable  encnnj. 
Recourse  most  be  had,  in  this  exigencj  to  one  of  the  rifsJ 
monarchs,  each  of  them  can  bring  into  the  field  tott^ 
snfficient  for  oar  defence.  Bot  as  the  king  of  Spain  is  of 
German  estraction,  as  he  is  a  member  and  prioee  of  tlie 
empire  by  the  territories  which  descend  to  htm  from  Me 
grandfather,  and  as  bis  dominions  stretch  along  that  frontier,* 
which  lies  most  exposed  to  the  enemy,  his  cl^m,  la*  my 
eptnion,  is  preferable  to  that  of  a  stranger  to  our  lengoagey 
to  oar  blood,  and  to  oar  coontry/' 

^*ln  conseqaence  of  this  speech,"  contlnaes  the  earner 
•nthor,  ^  Charles  was  elected.^'  * 

As  we  now  have  before  as  by  far  the  most  importalif 
period  of  German  history,  we  shall  be  a  little  ssere  pap- 
ticnlar  in  giving  a  sketch  of  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  'ftdi 
we  shall  do^  not  by  exhibiting  a  detail  of  events,  but  bf 
stating  a  few  of  the  leadii^  objects,  which  are  presented  ill 
the  histories  of  those  times.     And 

1.  The  fir^t  object,  which  engages  the  attention  ondei^ 
this  reign,  is  the  rivalship  and  contention  between  Charlee. 
and  Francis.  Of  this  there  is  scarcely  a  parallelto  be  foentf 
in  history.  Their  ambition  was^ equal;  and  the  resoarcea 
and  abilities  of /each '^ere  very  great,  but  extrenieiy  diA 
ferent.  The  central  and  compact  situation  of  France  gave 
it  greatly  the  advantage  in  several  respects.  To  this  add, 
that  Fran&is  I.  was  not  only  an  accomplished  statesman,  but 
an  able  commander.  His  genius,  however,  both  dvil  an4 
military,  was  of  a  peculiar  cast;  and  no  two  rivals  were 
ever  more  completely  different,  lie  was  brave,  active, 
energetic  and  impetuous;  though  at  times  his  impetuosit]^ 
betrayed  him  into  rashness.  He  manifested  greater  abiti* 
ties  in  extricatiog  himself  from  diffioelties,  into  which  hie 
hasty^  generous  and  credulous  temper  had  thrown  him,  than 
his  rival  did  in  gaining  advantages  over  him. 

Charles  was  gloomy,  plodding,  and  in  dissimulation,  sel« 
dom  surpassed.  But  the  distance  of  Spain  and  Germany, 
the  two  vast  machines  he  had  to  manage  and  keep  in  order) 
and«  in  «»hort,  the  distance  of  both  from  the  Low  Countries, 
and  of  the  latter  from  Austria,  consumed  his  time  anj 
denied  him  the  celerity  necessary  to  war  and  eoh^ueiBt^ 
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Ii#e4  »hm  we  tomiif^  ^dim^iivthf  ibe^MgWf  ^iHikll 
diaries  accoi»pli»b«c!  H  »  Iqog  and  ftplefidkl  reigD,  ibey 
099  hfkfdiy  be  aUowed  to  be  eoswexable  to  tlie  groRtaeM 
u^.vil^  of  his  genius^  oir  resources,  la  has  wars  with. 
Frftfiots,  he  generaJl;^  bad  the  advaBtagt ;  and  the  fameQH 
h^tUe  0f  Pa  via  in  152dy  id  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign^ 
9e^l»0d  to  crowQ  his  good  fortone  ia  the  entire  ri^of  hw 
^tagonist 

.'.  Pa  the  £4th  oC  Fel»ruary,  45Si&,  the  imperial  gnarda 
^DComtt^reJ  Francis  at  Pavia^  near,  the-  river  Fo,  in  the 
diitcliy  of  Milan.  The  French  armySvM  defeated  with 
great,  slsiighter)  and  the  king  faia»e If  made  prisoner. 
.^  .Charles  having  hia  rival  and  implacable  enemy  aew  iii' 
his  power,  dictated  to  him  such  conditions  of  peace,  as  bia 
%wi1e  hai^hty  and  crafty  policy  suggested.  These  condi- 
tions Francis  signed,  in  order  to  gam  \m  liberty,  but  wasi 
fareful  never  io  fulfil. 

•  Though  the  vast  power  of  the  emperor  .always  aeeme^ 
%9  ^he  him  4he  upper  hand,  yet  Francis  at  4fae  time  of  hit 
4ee^,  left  his  kingdom  far  better  than  he  found  it ;  aWi 
(ndeed,  his  aUe  aa4  vigorous  administratien  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  elevation  of  France  t6  thIU  aublittie 
lieigbt,  to  whic^i  she  has  aince  risen.- 
^.^fL  These«»>nd  leading  object  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V« 
|rai9.  the  i^atematic  and  formidable  residence  be  made  to 
|bO  Turkish  powers  and  thia  was  by  far  the  most  fortunate 
circwn^nce  of  his  reign.  The  Turks  had  become  truly 
terrible  to  all  Elurope*  The  capture  of  Constantinople^ 
«nd  the  reduction  of  the  Greek  empire,  although  H 
established  their  dominion  over  the  finest  regions  of  the 
glQbe,,awelled  their  trf^asuries  with  incalculable  wealth,  and 
gave  them  the  fuUest  enjoyment  of  imperial  magnificence 
and  Ipxury,  neither  abated  their  courage,  activity,  nor 
4mbition«  Their  nest  field  of  glory  was  tbe  CfermiMi 
ei|)pire ;  and  Soiyman  the  Magnificent,  now  on  th^  throne^ 
seemed  every  way  equal  to  the  greatest  cnterprke. 

Under  the  reign  »f  this  prince^  the  Turkish  power  gained 
its  utmost  height.  Solymao,  determieingv  if  possiblie,  to 
excel  his  ancestors,  had  actually  planned  the  Goni|Qe8t  of 
Germany ;  and,  as.  before  stated,  had  reduced  Hungary  aud 
laid  aiege  to  Vietma,  the  capital  of  the  Gcarmau  empire. 
The  disposition  of  Charles  was  too  cool  and  conteihpl&^v« 
to  delwbt  in  a. military  life.  The  present  call,  however, 
hoth  of  iielif-pjre«erv$ttioi>  and  of  glory  was  ;indispensnble« 
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Chiiriet  append  at  Ihe  iMad  of  an  amy  amwenible  to  bis' 
own  greatnais,  as  well  as  to  ihat  of  his  adversary.  No 
force  so  formidable  had  been  brought  into  the  field  against 
the  Tarks,  since  the  defeat  of  fiajazet  by  Tamerlane. 
These  armies  were  doubtless  composed  of  the  finest  troopa 
in  the  world,  directed  by  the  greatest  masters  of  the  art  of 
war,  and  that  under  the  immediate  eye  of  two  of  the 
greatest  monarchs. 

■  These  two  consummate  statesmen,  however,  saw  too 
clearly  the  consequences  of  hazarding  a  general  1>attle. 
They  already  had  too  much  to  risque ;  and,  from  the  event 
it  seems,  that  neither  of  them  wished  to  fight,  unleaa 
pressed  by  necessity  to  that  dangerous  measure.  On  the 
approach  therefore  of  the  imperial  army,  Solyman  prudently 
retired  into  his  own  dominions;  nor  did  he  see  cause^ 
during  the  life  of  Charles,  to  make  a  similar  attempt  upon 
Germany. 

'  The  immense  fabric  of  power  and  policy,  which,  during 
Charleses  reign,  Germany  presented  to  the  Turks, jn  facl^ 
Impressed  that  warlike  nation,  and  their  military  spirit 
seemed  to  expire  with  Solyman  the  Magnificent. 

3.  Charles  V.  was,  at  heart,  no  great  friend  to  religion, 
in  any  form,  especially  when  it  was  likely  to  interfere  with 
his  favorite  schemes.  He  was  much  fonder  of  an  earthly^  . 
than  of  a  heavenly  kingdom.  Tiiis  coosideratimi  presents 
another  important  trait  in  his  reign.  For  notwitiistanding 
the  greatness  of  his  power,  it  is  probable  the  Reformation 
could  not  have  been  set  on  foot  in  any  other  reign,  with 
greater  or  equal  prospects  of  success.  Charles  had  no  idea 
of  adopting  any  new  religion,  nor  did  he  want  very  much 
of  the  old.  He  was,  therefore,  an  enemy  to  Luther  and  the 
Reformation,  of  which  Luther  was  the  instrument.  But  the 
vast  schemes  of  policy,  in  which  his  mind  waa  engaged, 
left  him  no  room  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  suppression 
of  what  he  considered  as  a  religious  heresy.  He  tberefqrct 
for  a  considers  le  time,  left  Luther  and  his  adherents  to 
the  censures  of  the  church,  wlitch  he  well  knew  were  not  , 
apt  to  be  sparing,  especially,  to  ward  those,  who  attacked 
her  corruptions. 

Luther  had  dared  to  erect  the  standard  of  rebellioii 
against  the  sovereign  pontiff,  whose  chtiaas  and  abuses  of 
spiritual  power  were  equally  enormous.  This  he.first.did 
by  exposing  the  wickedness  of  the  sale  of  indu^ence% 
Long  before  this  period,  the  pope  had  claimed  thu  powe« 
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and  right  of  pardoning  8b.  At  first  he  granted  remission 
upon  confession  and  signs  of  repentance ;  bat  these  terms 
beings  at  length  thought  too  cheap^  the  criminal  was  com* 
pelted  to  pay  a  som  of  money,  in  order  to  obtain  absolution. 
From  sins  past,  the  transition,  by  a  little  refinement,  was 
ttot  difficnlt  to  an  anticipation  of  foi^ireness  of  sinis  to  come. 
This,  |o  may  readily  be  supposed,  soon  became  an  impor- 
tant and  very  locrative  traffic  to  the  church.  Indulgences 
to  commit  sin  were  actaally  sold;  und  men  would  so 
eheerAilly  pay  their  money  for  this  article,  that  it  became 
a  principal  source  of  church- re  Ten  ne.  It  is  said  that 
the  sale  of  indulgence  was  begun  by  Urban  II.  in  order 
to  encourage  men  to  engage  Ih  the  crusades.  In  the 
limes  of  Luther,  it  had  arisen  to  a  very  high  pitch; 
and  the  Tarious  provinces  and  departments  of  the  church 
were  actually  farmed  out,  and  the  business  reduced  to  a 
regular  system. 

From  censuring  this  practice,  which  for  the  enormity  of 
its  wickedness  was  perhaps  neyer  surpassed,  Luther  pro* 
ceeded  ta  other  corruptions  of  Popery,  and  with  rapid 
course,  at  length  to  attack  the  whole  fabric  of  papal  power. 
The  popularity  of  bis  talents  and  the  force  of  truth,  seemed 
to  aid  the  purposes  of  Providence  in  his  exertions.  Hia 
success  was  amassing.  Among  his  adherents  were  many 
persons  of  distinction,  and  some  of  the  most  powerful 
princes  of  the  empire,  particularly  the  Elector  of  Sasony, 
and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse. 

Whilst  the  pope  was  endeavoring  by  the  terror  of  his 
spiritoal  thunders,  to  subdue  Luther  and  his  followers,  and 
render  them  obedient  to  his  will,  the  emperor  was  deeply 
^engaged  in  far  different-  schemes;  intending,  howeveri 
when  he  should  have  leisure^  to  crash  the  Reformation,  at 
a  blow.  But  Charles  HeVer  found  much  leisure  from  the 
toils  and  vexations  of  ambition ;  and  before  be  was  ready  to 
second  the  views  of  the  pope,  the  Reformation  had  takei^ 
too  deep  root  to  be  easily  extirpated. 

This  period  of  German  history  brings  to  light  one  of  the 
most  extraoriMoai^  charactera  of  modem  times.  Maurice, 
marquis  of  Misnia  and  Thoringia,  rendered  himself  con* 
spicuottS  by  his  formidable  l^esistance  to  the  power  of 
(;harles  V.  the  essential  aervice  he  gave  to  the  Protestant 
causeV  and  the  dissimulation  and  duplicity,  with  which  he 
accomplijihed  his  designs.  Having  first  espoused  the  cause 
of  Luther,  he  becaaie  aetive  hillie  cooocUs  ol  the  Protes*- 
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Iftnt  prioceii;  but  soddenlj  ckanged  liis  course,  and  enlereil 
into  the  measvres  of  the  emperor,  for  suppretang  tb« 
RelbrauitioD.  This  oew  coalitient  he  rapported  vtith  a 
high  biiod,  and,  after  the  fail  ef  the  Elector  of  Saionjr^ 
•ncceeded  to  that  pnnGJpalitjr ;  at  the  same  time,  taliliigtfae 
most  active  add  effectual  nieasorea  to  ruio  the  Protestant 
canse^  which  oovr,  to  all  appearauce  became  desperate. 

AAer  having  gone  such  lengths,  as  to  gam  the  ealire 
confidence  of  the  emperor,  he  agaia  suddeoly  shilKed  hii 
course,  and  by  a  public  manifesto,  declared  himself  tha 
firieod  of  the  Re  format!  od,  the  avenger  of  the  injured 
princes,  whom  Charles  had  stripped  of  their  dominions^  and 
the  supporter  of  the  ancient  Germanic  con^^titution.  At  the 
same  time,  marching  with  a  powerful  armj  toward  Austria^ 
he  endeavored  to  surprise  the  emperor,  bs  he  lay  irt 
Insprock  with  but  a  small  force.  Charles  made  his  escape 
over  the  Alps,  almost  unattended.  The  utght  was  daHc 
and  rainy,  and  the  fugitive  monarch  was  obliged  to  ride  in 
a  litter,  being  at  that  time  afflieted  with  the  gout. 

We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  histories  of  Germany 
for  a  detail  of  those  events,  which  compelled  the  emperor 
to  abandon  all  his  ambitious  projects.  He  found,  notwith- 
standiog  his  great  resources,  that  so  far  from  govemiag 
Europe,  he  could  not  even  govern  Germany  aceordtag  to 
his  desire;  A  short  time  after  this,  therefore,  at  the 
celebrated  peace  of  Passau,  Charles  fully  recognised  the 
claims  of  the  Protestants,  allowing  them  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion  according  to  the  coniession  of  Aug^burgh; 
aad  the  goverament  of  Germany  recovered  the  slate  in 
which  it  WAS  before  the  aggresstons  of  Charles  V.  But  the 
most  huiabUng  stroke,,  wliich  he  received  from  GeraMmy,. 
was  the  refusal  of  the  eleetorai  college  to  'secure  to  his  sod 
Philip  the  Imperial  crown;  which  bemg  givfen  to  bw 
brother  Ferdinand,  the  byes  of  that  powerful  and  «mbitioui 
^iace  were  fully  opened,  and  he  saw  the  object,  with 
which  he  had  long  Jattared  himself,  of  a  migbty  and 
glorious  empire  in  his  own  line^  now  vanish  away,  as  a 
vain  illusion,  or  an  empty  dream.  An  empii^,  Hke  tbonn 
of  Cyras,  Al^eander  and  Cesar^  cannot  be  founied  by  ^le 
&rce  of  civil  poUcy,  it  roast  be  the  oCsprUg  ^  war  mai 
conquest  As»  a  stateseoan  Charles  was  great -t  but  ainong 
Us  rivab  and  eneaiies,  he  fonod  nearly  bis  match.  UBwnp 
Vm.  Leo  X.  Francis  1.  aad  Soiyman  the  Magnificent,  weret§ 
at  b^gifii  soma#£tbem,iiot.BUK:blilniiilefseiii  ^Butiiaadcei 
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^  ttMC^Hvhi^  rose  Up,  as  it  were  ander  his  shadow,  was  fa^ 
4iis  superior  in  whatever  relates  to  an  accomplished  states* 
toatt.*    l^hef  writer  of  the  History  of  Modem  Eitrope  maket 
mo  hesitation  to  assert,  that  ^  perhaps  no  prince,  ancient 
or  modern,  ever  discovered  such  dieep  political  sagacity  at  . 
%o  earty  a  period  of  liffe;^^  nor  indeed  are  there  any  known 
reasoiQS  fbr  preferring  his  political  to  his  military  talents. 
'     Mtufide,  having  effectually  humbled  Charles,  restored  * 
the  Germanio  constitution,  and  confirmed  the  religious 
iiherties  of  Germany,  seemed  to  bid  fair  to  become  one  of 
*thtB  greatest  actors  in  the  great  drama  of  modern  Europe ; 
hnA  in  gaining  a  victory  over  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  wh6 
bad' for  sdme  time  infested  the  neighboring  countries  with 
•iepi^daiions,  he  tost  his  life  in  the  thirty -second  year  of 
*iiis  age. 

'  Divine  Providence,  whed  if  determined  to  establisli  the 
iiefofttatioQ  in  Germany,  saw  fit  to  preserve  the  life  of 
Luther  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies  and  surrounded  with 
dangers.  But  it  is  remarkable,  that  three  of  the  most 
ittostrloes  defenders  of  Prbtestantism,  were  cut  off  in  the 
flower  ef  youth,  iii  the  commencement  of  their  career,  and 
when  they  seemled  able  to  accomplish  the  most  important 
mnd  salutary  ch^ges  t  Maurice  of  Saxony,  Gustavus  Ado!- 
^h^  ef  Sweden,  and  Henry  IV.  of  France. 

Crhnrlei  V.  governed  the  most  extensive  empire  known 
4it  IdstcHry.*  it  eemprehended  Germany,  the  Netherlands, 
'Spain,  Italy  and  territories  in  America  larger  than  all 

Europe.  Had  he  been  as  prone  to  war^  as  some  men  have 
'been,  it  would  seem  as  though  his  empire  might  have  l>eeti 
innverBal.  Charles,  however,  in  the  fifly^sixth  year  of  his 
^age,'astoinished  Europe,  by  the  resignation  of  all  h!s  exten- 
tive  iSemioions.  Great  as^  they  were,  he  probably  re- 
ndumted  them  in  disgust,  because  he  could  not  make  them 
^gtresilbn.  indeed  the  fiftt  fivali  of  his  glory  were  no  more. 
(Benry  and  FrttnoiSi  his  yoellilWl  compet^prSji  were  gone 
{from  ^le  stage  of  eotion;  bi^  iiavorite  schemes  were 
fldefeated,  and  forever  abandoned;  niid  we  may  conjecture, 
4faat:  he  sickewed  et  tlie  unsubstantlel  enjoyment  ef  power 
»iid  .dotnlnian.  Me  retired  to  the  monastery  of  St  Justus  in 
Hbe  prsnrmce  of  EstramadiiNi  to  Spain,  where  he  spent  two 
^yr  three  of  bisJasl-yeaf*  id  phtlosophiea!  spetuladons, 
tiat^tj  ptnisQttsy  fural  amusements  and  religious  devotions. 

.^  XhdfUiMlan  mt^  ahnsU  eadinib(«dly  4^  szoept^.>-^JM 
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But  no  force  of  roMgnstioD,  no  forai  of  reasoning  %oiild 
reconcile  him  to  so  great  a  change;  and  the  retrospect 
whether  of  scenes  of  graodeor  or  of  guilt,  whether  of  falla- 
cious hopes  or  blasted  ambition,  proved  a  canker  to  all  his 
enjoyments,  covered  him  with  melancholy,  and  hastened 
the  decay  of  his  health.  He  died  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of 
his  age,  exhibiting  a  striking  proof  of  the  vanity  of  human 
ambition. 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  the  German  empire 
seemed  to  be  at  its  utmost  point  of  elevation,  and  was  able 
io  preserve  a  loAy  and  menacing  attitude  toward  the 
neighboring  powers ;  so  that  even  the  greatest  of  all  the 
Turkish  monarchs  was  willing  to  retire  at  the  approach  of 
Charles  V.  rather  than  to  hazard  a  conflict  with  that  power- 
ful prince ;  as  already  noticed. 

Perhaps  no  nation,  for  the  space  of  twenty  centuries,  ever 
produced  more  good  soldiers,  or  underwent,  more  hard 
fighting,  than  the  Germans.  And  although  the  imperial 
dignity  of  Germany  has  been  regarded,  as  the  first  in 
Europe ;  yet  the  essential  defects,  interwoven  in  the  frame 
and  constitution  of  the  Germanic  body,  have  rendered  it 
weak,  and  liable  to  decay  and  dissolution.*  Since  the 
reign  of  Charles  V.  its  importance  among  the  belligerent 
powers  of  Europe,  has,  for  the  most  part,  experienced  a 
gradual  decline. 

A  vacancy  in  the  imperial  throne  is  supplied  by  an  elec- 
toral college,  consisting  of  nine  electors,  viz.  the  Archbishop 
of  Mentz,  the  Archbishop  of  Triers,  the  Archbishop  of 
Cologne,  the  Elector  of  Bohemia,  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  the  Elector  of  Palatine  and 
the  Elector  of  Hanover.  But  we  can  say  little  more  of  the 
Germanic  body,  in  this  place,  than  that  it  consisted  of  about 
300  petty  princes,  who  are  almost  independent  in  their  own 
dominions.  Many  of  those  princes  are  proud,  poor  and 
oppressive ;  and  their  subjects  dre  servile,  stupid  and  sub- 
missive.   The  German  empire  is  a  vast  unwieldy  body, 

*Tn  the  year  1806,  Francis  lU  resigned  the  crown  of  the  German 
empire,  the  ancient  Germanic  body  was  dissolved,  and  several  Ger- 
man states  united,  denominating  themselves  the  Confederation  of  the 
Bbine.  Of  this  Confederation,  Bonaparte  was  acknowledged  the 
head.  In  the  year  1815,  after  the  overthrow  of  Bonaparte,  a  new 
union  was  formed  among  the  states  of  Germany  under  the  title  of 
the  Germanic  Confederation.  This,  however,  appears  to  be  very 
different  from  the  former  union. — Ed* 
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more  kept  together  by  the  pressure  of  external  causes, 
than  by  any  internal  principle  of  union. 

Germany  has  produced  vast  numbers  of  learned  and 
ingenious  men.  In  useful  discoveries  and  inventions,  their 
plodding  and  apparently  heavy  genius,  has  perhaps  excelled 
that  of  every  other  nation  in  the  world.  But  it  is  ardently 
to  be  .wished,  that  the  Germans  had  a  better  government, 
and  more  virtue.  It  is  evident,  that  essential  deficiencies 
in  these  important  respects,  have  long  been  undermining 
their  tottering  fabric,  and  have  at  last  brought  them  to  the 
brink  of  ruin. 

SPAIN. 

OF  the  history  of  Spain,  very  little  notice  has  been  taken 
in  any  part  of  this  Compend.  When  the  Roman  empire  fell 
in  pieces,  the  Spaniards  were  left  to  struggle  with  their  own 
▼ices  and  depravity ;  and  a  hard  struggle  it  was.  Neither 
its  history  nor  geography  is  very  well  known,  even  to  the 
present  day.  The  Gothic  and  Saracen  invasions  both  essen- 
tially affected  Spain ;  but  the  affairs  of  Spain  were  very  little 
connected  with  those  of  Europe,  in  general,  till  a  little  before 
the  reign  of  Charles  V.  That  powerful  monarch,  inheriting 
Spain  in  the  right  of  his  mother,  and  Germany  in  that  of  his 
grandfather,  long  meditated  the  ambitious  project  of  uni- 
versal empire  ;  but  Providence  had  seated  on  the  thrones 
of  tlie  other  European  powers,  princes  capable  of  pene- 
trating and  bafiSing  all  his  designs. 

Charles  V.  after  having  for  many  years  involved  all 
Europe  in  war,  finding  his  ambition  likely  to  fail  of  its 
ultimate  object,  abdicated  his  dominions  to  his  son  Philip  II. 
who  succeeded  him  in  the  government  of  Spain  and  the 
Low  Countries.  Philip  was  a  gloomy  bigot,  more  fit  for  a 
mendicant,  than  a  legislator,  or  for  a  monk,  than  a  mon- 
arch ;  but  he  entered  on  his  public  career,  with  greater 
resources,  than  any  other  monarch  of  modern  times.  To 
render  his  reign  illustrious,  therefore,  by  some  grand 
exploit,  be  determined  on  the  project  of  conquering  Great 
Britain ;  a  project,  which  has  often  originated  on  the  conti- 
nent. To  this  measure^  he  was  impelled  by  two  motives ; 
first,  that  he  might  establish  his  own  power  and.  fame  as  a 
conqueror;  and,  secondly,  that,  in  the  name  of  the  holy 
church,  he  might  take  vengeance  on  an  apostate,  heretical 
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and  reprobate  natioo,  who,  since  the  time  of  Henry  Vill. 
had  rebelled  against  the  see  of  Rome. 

Philip,  haying  determined  on  his  important  enterprise, 
made  the  most  active  and  powerful  exertions.  The  ports 
of  Europe,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  to  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar,  resounded  with  naval  preparations.  At  length  a 
fleet  was  pot  to  sea,  pompously  styled  the  Inmncible  Armada^ 
of  size  almost  sufficient  to.  shade  the  British  Channel.  This 
armada  carried  not  only  a  great  army,  thought  sufficiet  to 
carry  off  England  by  handfols,  but  a  multitude  of  priests, 
holy  fathers,  confessors  and  inquisitors ;  together  with  a 
court  of  inquisition  complete,  with  all  sorts  of  engines  and 
instruments  of  torture,  belonging  to  that  hellish  tribunal. 
With  these,  they  intended  to  enter  upon  the  conversion  of 
such  of  the  English  people,  as  should  escape  the  sword. 

As  the  armada  approached,  they  were  met  by  the  English 
fleet,  commanded  by  Admiral  Lord  Howard  and  Sir  Francis 
Drake ;  and  the  Spanish  ships  to  the  amount  of  nearly  one 
hundred  sail,  were  burnt,  sunk,  or  taken.  The  remnant 
were  mostly  dispersed  and  lost  in  a  tempest ;  a  few  of  tiiem'in 
attempting  to  make  their  escape  round  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, were  picked  up,  one  by  one,  or  wrecked  on  the  shoals 
of  the  Orkney  or  Hebride  islands. 

[The  Inquisition. — ^The  court  of  Inquisition  was  founded 
in  the  year  1204  or  not  long  after  that  time.  To  Dominic 
de  Guzman,  the  honor  of  first  suggesting  the  erection  of 
this  extraordinary  court  is  commonly  ascribed.  He  was 
bom  in  the  year  1 170,  descended  from  an  illustrious  Spanish 
family.  He  was  educated  for  the  priesthood ;  and  grew  up 
the  most  fiery  and  the  most  bloody  of  mortals.  Before  his 
time,  every  bishop  was  a  sort  of  inquisitor  in  his  own 
diocese ;  but  Dominic  contrived  to  incorporate  a  body  of 
men,  independent  of  every  human  being,  except  the  Pope, 
for  the  purpose  of  ensnaring  and  destroying  Christians. 
Having  succeeded  in  his  diabolical  designs,  and  formed  a 
race  l&e  himself,  first  called  preachings  and  then  Dominican 
friars^  he  died  in  his  bed,  was  canonized  as  a  saint,  wor- 
shipped as  a  divinity,  and  proposed  as  a  model  of  piety  and 
virtue  to  succeeding  generations ! 

The  inquisitors,  at  first,  had  no  tribunals ;  but  when  they 
detected  heretics,  pronounced  sentence  upon  them ;  and  the 
secular  arm  was  always  in  readiness  to  execute.  Bat 
because  the  bishops  were  not  always  equally  zealous  and 
cruel,  these  Dominicans  assumed  the  power,  and  proceeded 
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to  the  bloofdj  work,  with  infuriated  zeal.  This  order  has 
ever  since  furnished  the  world,  with  a  set  of  inquisitors, 
compared  with  whom,  all  that  had  ever  dealt  in  .tortures, 
in  any  former  times,  according  to  Bishop  Burnet,  ^^  were 
mere  bunglers." 

The  efforts  of  the  inquisitors  were  greatly  assisted  by 
Frederic  II.  Emperor  of  Germany  who,  in  the  year  1224, 
promulgated  from  Padua,  four  most  ferocious  edicts  against 
heretics.  The  object  of  these  bloody  edicts,  was  chiefly 
to  destroy  the  Waldenses,  who  were  denounced  in  them,  as 
guilty  of  high  treason,  and  condemned  to  be  punished  with 
the  loss  of  life,  and  of  goods ;  and  their  memory  to  be  ren- 
dered infamous. 

Pope  Innocent  IV.  endeavored  to  establish  the  inquisition 
on  a  permanent  foundation.  It  was  every  where  intrusted 
to  the  care  of  Dominican  friars.  But  many  of  the  most  pop- 
ulous states,  that  were  subjected  to  the  see  of  Rome,  never 
permitted  the  establishment  of  the  tribunal  among  them.  In 
France,  it  was  early  introduced,  but  soon  after  expelled,  iti 
such  a  manner,  as  effectually  to  preclude  a  renewal  of  the 
attempt.  Nor  has  it  been  alike  severe  in  every  place,  into 
which  it  has  been  introduced.  In  Spain  and  Portugal  this 
scourge  and  disgrace  to  humanity  has  for  centuries  glared 
with  its  most  frightful  aspect  In  Rome  it  has  been  much 
more  tolerable.  Papal  avarice  has  served  to  counterbal- 
ance papal  tyranny.  The  wealth  of  modern  Rome  has 
arisen  very  much  from  the  constant  resort  of  strangers  from 
all  countries  and  of  all  denominations.  This  would  have 
been,  in  a  great  measure,  prevented  by  such  a  horrid  tribu- 
nal as  existed  at  Lisbon  and  Madrid. 

Exclusive  of  the  cruel  punishments  inflicted  by  the  holy 
office,  it  may  be  truly  affirmed,  that  the  inquisition  is  a 
school  of  vice.  There  the  artful  judge,  grown  old  in  habits 
of  subtilty,  along  with  the  sly  secretary,  practises  his  cun* 
ning  in  interrogating  a  prisoner,  to  fix  a  charge  of  heresy. 
Now  he  fawns,  and  then  he  frowns ;  now  he  sooths,  and 
then  he  looks  dark  and  angry ;  sometimes  affects  to  pity 
and  to  pray,  at  other  times,  insults,  and  bullies,  and  talks  of 
racks  and  dungeons,  flames  and  the  damnation  of  hell.  One 
while,  he  lays  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  sheds  tears ; 
and  promises  and  protests,  he  desires  not  the  death  of  a 
sinner;  but  would  rather,  that  he  would  turn  and  live; 
and  all  that  he  can  do,  he  will  do,  for  the  discharge,  and 
even  for-  the  preferment,  of  his  imprisoned  brotbenii 
22* 
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Another  while,  be  discoven  himself  as  deaf  as  a  rock,  fake 
as  the  wind,  and  cruel  as  the  poison  of  asps. 

In  no  countrj,  has  the  operation  of  this  dreadful  court  of 
spiritual  despotism  been  more  strikingly  exemplified  than 
in  Spam. 

The  court  of  inquisition,  although  it  was  not  the  parent, 
has  been  the  nurse  and  guardian  of  ignorance  and  super- 
stition wherever  it  has  prevailed.  It  was  introduced  into 
Spain,  or  promoted  there,  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ;  and 
was  principally  intended  to  prevent  the  relapse  of  the  Jews 
and  Moors,  who  had  been  converted,  or.  who  pretended  to 
be  converted,  to  the  faith  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Ita 
jurisdiction,  however,  was  not  confined  to  the  Jews  and 
Hoors ;  but  extended  to  all  those,  who  in  their  practice  or 
opinions,  difiiered  from  the  establbhed  church.  In  the 
united  kingdoms  of  Castile  and*  Arragon,  there  were  18 
different  inquisitorial  courts,  having  each  its  counsellors, 
termed  apottolical  inquisUon^  its  secretaries,  seijeants,  and 
other  officers;  and  besides  these,  there  were  20,000 
familian  dispersed  throughout  the  kingdom,  who  acted  as 
spies  and  informers,  and  were  employed  to  apprehend  all 
suspected  persons,  and  commit  them  for  trial,  to  the  prisons, 
which  belonged  to  the  inquisition.  By  these  familiars, 
persons  were  seized  on  bare  suspicion,  and  in  contradiction 
to  the  established  rules  of  equity,  they  were  put  to  the  tor* 
ture,  tried  and  condemned  by  the  inquisitors,  without  being 
confronted,  either  with  their  accusers,  or  with  the  wit* 
nesses  on  whose  evidence  they  were  condemned.  The 
punishments  inflicted  were  more  or  less  dreadful,  according 
to  the  caprice  and  humor  of  the  judges.  The  unhappy 
victims  were  either  strangled,  or  committed  to  the  flames, 
or  loaded  with  chains,  and  shut  up  in  dungeons  during  life 
—their  effects  confiscated,  and  their  families  stigmatized 
with  infamy. 

This  institution  was,  no  doubt,  well  calculated  to  produce 
a  uniformity  of  religious  professions ;  but  it  had  a  tendency 
also  to  destroy  the  sweets  of  social  life ;  to  banish  all  free* 
dom  of  thought  and  speech,  to  disturb  .men^s  minds  with  the 
most  disquieting  apprehensions,  and  to  produce  the  most 
intolerable  slavery,  by  reducing  persons  of  all  ranks  in  life 
to  a  state  of  abject  dependence  upon  priests ;  whose  integ- 
rity, were  it  even  greater  than  that  of  other  men,  though  in 
every  false  profession  of  religion,  it  is  less,  roust  have  been 
corrupted  by  the  uncontrolled  authority  which  they  were 
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allowed  to  exercise.  By*  this  tribanal,  a  tisible  change  was 
wrought  in  the  temper  of  the  people ;  and  reserve,  distrust 
and  jealousy,  became  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  a 
Spaniard.  It  confirmed  and  perpetuated  the  reign  of  igno- 
rance and  superstition ;  inflamed  to  rage  religious  bigotry, 
and  by  the  cruel  spectacles  to  which,  the  execution  of 
its  decrees,  it  familiarized  the  people,  it  nonrished  in  them, 
that  ferocious  spirit,  which,  in  the  Netherlands  and  America, 
they  manifested  by  deeds  that  have  fixed  an  indelible 
reproach  upon  the  Spanish  name. 

Authors  of  undoubted  predit  affirm,  and  without  the  least 
exaggeration,  that  millions  of  persons  have  been  ruined  by 
this  horrible  court.  Moors  were  banished,  a  million  at  a 
time.  Six  or  eight  hundred  thousand  Jews  were  driven 
away  at  once,  and  their  immense  riches  seized  by  their 
accusers,  and  distributed  among  their  persecutors,  while 
thousands  dissembled  anti  professed  themselves  Christians, 
only  to  be  harassed  In  future.  Heretics  of  all  ranks  and 
of  various  denominations,  were  imprisoned  and  burnt,  or  fled 
into  other  countries.  The  glooh  of  despotism  overshadowed 
all  Spain.  The  people  at  first,  reasoned,  and  rebelled,  and 
murdered  the  inquisitors ;  the  aged  murmured  and  died ; 
the  next  generation  fluttered  and  complained;  but  their 
successors  were  completely  tamed  by  education ;  and  until 
very  lately  the  Spaniards  have  been  trained  up  by  their 
priests  to  shudder  at  the  thought  of  thinking  for  them- 
selves. 

A  simple  narrative  of  the  proceedings  of  the  inquisition 
has  shocked  the  world ;  and  the  cruelty  of  it,  has  become 
proverbial.  Nothing  ever  displayed  so  fully  to  the  eyes  of 
mankind,  the  spirit  and  temper  oT  the  papal  religion.  Let 
us  hear  the  description  which  Voltaire,  a  very  competent 
witness,  gives  of  it.  "  Their  form  of  proceeding  is  an 
infallible  way  to  destroy  whomsoever  the  inquisitors  wish. 
The  prisoners  are  not  confronted  with  the  accuser  or 
informer.  Nor  is  there  any  informer  or  witness,'  who  is 
not  listened  to.  A  public  convict,  a  notorious  malefactor, 
an  infamous  person,  a  child,  are  in  the  holy  office,  though 
no  where  else,  credible  accusers  and  witnesses.  £ven  the 
son  may  depose  against  his  father,  the  wife  against  her 
liusband.'^  The  wretched  prisoner  is  no  more  made  * 
acquainted  with  Ills  crime  than  with  his  accuser,  and  were 
he  told  the  one,  it  might  possibly  lead  him  to  guess  the 
other.    To  avoid  this,  h6  is  compelled,  by  tedious  confine* 
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meot  in  a  Boisome  dangeon,  wbere  he  never  sees  a  face  but 
the  jailor's,  and  is  not  permitted  the  use  of  either  books 
or  pen  aad  ink — or  should  coDfioement  alone  not  be  suffi- 
cient, he  is  compelled  by  the  most  excruciating  tortures,  to 
inform  against  himself,  to  discover  and  confess  the  crime 
laid  to  his  charge,  of  which  he  is  often  ignorant.  This 
procedure,  uohetml  of  till  the  institution  of  this  court,  makes 
the  whole  kingdom  tremble.  Suspicion  reigns  in  every 
breast  Friendship  and  quietness  are  at  an  end.  The 
brother  dreads  his  brother;  the  father,  his  son.  Hence 
taciturnity  has  become  the  characteristic  of  a  nation,  endued 
with  all  the  vivacity  natural  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  warm 
and  fruitful  climate.  To  this  tribunal  we  must  likewise 
impute  that  profound  ignorance  of  sound  philosophy,  in 
which  Spain  lies  buried,  while  Germany,  England,  France, 
and  even  Italy,  have  discovered  so  many  truths,  and  en- 
larged the  sphere  of  our  knowledge.  Never  is  human  nature 
so  debased,  as  where  ignorance  is  armed  with  power. 

But  these  melancholy  effects  of  the  inquisition  are  a 
trifle  when  compared  with  those  public  sacrifices,  called 
Mto  de  Fe,  or  Act  of  Faith^  and  to  the  shocking  barbaritiw 
that  precede  them.  A  priest  in  a  white  surplice,  or  a  monk 
who  has  vowed  meekness  and  humility,  causes  his  fellofr* 
creatures  to  be  put  to  the  torture  in  a  dismal  dungeon.  A 
stage  is  erected  in  the  public  market  place,  where  the 
condemned  prisoners  are  conducted  to  the  stake,  attended 
with  a  train  of  monks  and  religious  confraternities.  They 
sing  psalms,  say  mass,  and  butcher  mankind.  Were  a 
native  of  Asia,  to  come  to  Madrid  upon  a  day  of  an  execuHon 
of  this  sort,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  tell,  whether 
it  were  a  rejoicing,  a  religious  feast,  a  sacrifice,  or  a  massa- 
cre ;  and  yet  it  is  all  these  together  I  The  kings,  whose 
presence  alone  in  other  cases  is  the  harbinger  of  mercyt 
assist  at  this  spectacle,  uncovered,  seated  lower  than  the 
inquisitors,  and  are  spectators  of  their  subjects  expiring  ii^ 
the  flames. 

It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  say  that  many  Catholics 
have  abhorred  this  infernal  tribunal  almost  as  much  as  the 
Protestants  themselves.  This  has  been  evinced  by  the 
opposition  made  to  it  in  various  countries.  ^       . 

*  It  is  a  subject  of  thanksgiving  that  this  horrid  engioe  ol 
Satan  is  so  weakened  and  circumscribed  in  its  operations,  u 
indeed  at  present  (1825)  it  can  properly  be  said  to  h»i^^ 
an  existence.] 
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Excepting  tbifl  celebrated  expedition,  Philip  II.  did  littte 
daring  liis  inglorious  reign,  but  murder  and  torment  the 
Protestants  in  the  Low  Countries.  Those  provinces,  at 
length,  roToIted  from  him,  erected  the  standard  of  liberty, 
and,  after  a  long  and  bloody  war,  gained  their  freedom  and 
independence;  which  they  maintained  with  dignity  and 
honor.  For  nearly  a  century,  they  disputed  the  empire  of 
the  sea  with  Britain.  But  they  no  longer  exist  as  a  free 
people.  They  are  forever  swallowed  up  in  the  vortex  of 
the  French  Revolution. 

Whatever  shadow  of  liberty  existed  in  Spain,  was  oblit- 
erated by  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.;  and  their  successors, 
though  among  the  feeblest  of  princes,  reigned  and  tyran- 
nized at  pleasure.  When  by  the  policy  of  Louis  XiV.  the 
crown  of  Spain  was  transferred  to  the  house  of  Bourbon,  it 
served  rather  to  diminish,  than  to  increase,  the  importance 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  Since  France  has  become  a 
republic^  under  the  mild  administration  of  Napoleon,  Spain 
scarcely  dares  to  assume  the  style  or  attitude  of  indepen- 
dence ;  but  is  submissively  waiting  to  receive  the  fraternal 
embrace,  wliich  shall  forever  unite  her  to  the  great 
nation,* 

The  geographer  will  perceive  Portugal  on  the  map  of 
Europe;-  and  the  historian  will  find,  that  it  was  once  of 

*  From  the  iron  grasp  of  the  French,  the  Spanish  were  delivered 
hy  the  English  ander  Lord  Wellington.  ^^  In  the  year  1808  Ferdi- 
nand VII.  became  king  of  Spain^  in  consequence  of  his  father^s  abdi* 
cation.  He  was  soon  after  inveigled  into  France,  where  he  w.at 
deposed  and  made  prisoner  by  Napoleon,  who  placed  his  own  brother 
Joseph  upon  the  Spanish  throne.  A  general  revolt  of  the  Spaniards 
ensned^  The  British  supported  them  with  numerous  armies;  and 
after  various  success,  the  French  were  finaHy  expelled  from  the  pen- 
insula in  1813.'  In  1814,  Ferdinand  was  restored  to  the  throne,  and 
proceeded  to  persecute  the  patriots,  who  had  assisted  in  his  restora- 
tion.   After  six  years  of  oppression  and  misgovemment,  a  revolution 

-was  happily  effected  in  1820,  and  a  free  constitution  established. 
Spain  is  now,  therefore,  a  limited  monarchy.  It  will  not  be  surpris- 
ing, however,  if  another  revolution  should  soon  plunge  and  bury  her 
in  the  dead  sea  of  despotism.*  Still  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  a  germ  of 
liberty  has  taken  root  in  that  country  never  to  be  eradicated.'* 
*  The  above  quotation  is  taken,  with  a  few  verbal  alterations,  from 
the  admirable  Atlas  of  Lavoisne,  lately  published  with  great  additions 
and  improvements,  by  M.  Carey  and  Sons ;  a  work,  that  does  very 
great  honor  both  to  the  authors  and  to  the  publishers.— £(i. 

*  This  has  actually  come  to  pass  since  the  insertion  of  the  above 
note.— £(f. 
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some  conseqiieiice  as  an  independeDt  state.  Its  present 
insignificance,  however,  and  iU  generai  dependence  oa 
its  more  powerful  neighbors,  render  it  not  worth  our 
while  to  notice  its  history,  in  this  very  cursory  sorvey 
of  nations. 

The  reader  will  indulge  as  in  a  few  reflections  on  the 
history  of  Spain,  before  we  qnit  the  subject.  It  is  allowed 
by  all  geographers,  that  Spain  possesses  a  most  delightfiil 
climate  and  productive  soil.  ^^  No  nation,''  says  Guthrie, 
^  owe  so  much  to  nature,  and  so  little  to  indostry  and  art, 
for  their  subsistence,  as  Spain."  They  have  scarcely  any 
winter. '  Their  summers  are  long  and  delightful.  Their 
lands  produce,  and  almost  spontaneously,  all  the  substan- 
tials,  as  well  as  the  luxuries  of  life.  Nature  seems  to  have 
designed  it,  as  one  of  the  most  charming  countries  in  the 
world.  It  is  of  great  extent,  and  is  surrounded  by  the 
noblest  oceans  and  seas — has  excellent  harbors,  and  pos- 
sesses, both  internally  and  externally,  every  natural  advan- 
tage, which  a  nation  could  wish. 

But  what  is  Spain  at  this  day  ?  What  are  its  infaabltaots, 
its  government,  and  its  character?  Its  population  is  thin; 
its  inhabitants,  if  we  naay  rely  on  the  testimony  of  travel- 
lers, are  a  poor,  lazy,  idle,  dirty,  ignorant^  race  o{  almost 
semi-savages.  Their  government,  though  despotic,  is  weak ; 
and  their  name  and  character,  as  a  nation,  are  contemp- 
tible. 

This  degraded  state  of  the  nation,  may  be  principally 
attributed  to  the  gold  and  silver,  extorted  from  the  mines  of 
Mexico  and  Peru.*  By  an  abundance  of  those  precious 
metals,  these  people  were  aggrandized,  corrupted,  inebria- 
ted and  undone.  When  they  conquered  Mexico  and  Peni) 
and  it  was  discovered,  that  the  bowels  of  the  earth  contaioed 
such  inexhaustible  treasures,  they  thought  no  object  wor- 
thy of  their  pursuit  but  gold  and  silver,  and  of  consequence, 
soon  became  dependent  on  their  neighbors  for  ^^^7 
article  of  commerce.  With  these,  they  rewarded  and 
enriched  the  industrious  nations  around  them,  and  became 
themselves  poor,  proud  and  dependent. 

By  the  same  means,  the  Spanish  colonies  in  Soata 
America  were  ruined.    In  imitation  of  their  mother  cood- 

•  Had  the  Spanish  been  enlightened  Protestants,  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe,  that  the  effects  of  gold  upon  them  would  have  been  so 
dreadful.    Nay,  they  might  have  been  all  that  the  British  are  now. 
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try,  they  despised  every  pursait,  bat  that  of  digging  up  the 
shining  ore.  They  despised  agriculture;  they  neglected 
commerce ;  they  disregarded  every  art  and  every  science, 
but  that  of  getting  the  precious  metals.  And  what  are 
they  now?  They  are  Spaniards,  Indians  and  mongrels. 
They  may  revolt  from  Spain  a  thousand  times ;  yet  if  they 
do  not  revolt  from  her  character  and  conduct,  and  alter 
their  own,  it  will  do  nothing  /or  them.  Mirandas  may 
revolutionize  them;  but  if  they  become  not  a  laborious, 
industrious,  agricultural,  commercial  people,  they  will  only 
be  transmuted  from  bad  to  worse ;  it  will  avail  them  noth- 
ing. 

How  different  from  their  conduct,  was  that  of  the  British 
colonies,  now  the  United  States !  They  had  no  mines  of 
stiver  And  gold.  They  had  before  them  the  boundless 
forest  of  an  uncultivated  continent,  and  beneath  their  fe^, 
a  productive  soil,  which  they  encountered  with  persever- 
ing industry.  The  forests  melted  away;  the  lands  were 
cultivated ;  the  people  became  numerous,  prosperous  and 
powerful ;  and,  in  less  than  two  centuries,  the  country  has 
become  the  most  flourishing  and  happy  in  the  universe. 

Spain  has  had  the  advantage  of  very  few  men  of  uncom- 
mon learning  or  genius.  The  revival  of  literature  was  less 
beneficial  to  her,  than  to  any  other  nation  in  Europe.  She 
can  boast,  indeed,  of  a  Tostatus,  said  to  be  the  most  volu- 
minous theological  writer,  that  ever  wrote ;  but  his  writ- 
ings, it  is  also  said,  are  remarkable  for  nothing,  but  their 
bulk  ;  and  are  shown  as  a  prodigy,  consisting,  if  we  mistake 
not,  of  above  fifty  volumes  in  folio.  Crushed  beneath  the 
doable  tyranny  of  kings  and  priests,  the  arts  and  sciences 
could  never  flourish  in  Spain.  There  the  gloomy  reign  of 
superstition  is  seen  at  full  length ;  and  without  any  check, 
has  displayed  all  its  horrors.  As  to  the  people  of  Spain,  it 
is  of  little  consequence  how  soon  they  change  masters. 
Their  condition  can  scarcely  be  worse ;  nor  indeed,  is  it 
likely  to  be  made  better. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

I 

CORTUHUTIOH  or  TBB  VIEW  OF  EUBOPg,  flOfCK  THE  COHMEyCEMfcHT 
OV  THE  StXTEERTH  CEMTUKT. 

FRANCE. 

TO  every  EnglMmmi,  end  to  every  Anterican,  the 
hbtbrj  of  Fraoce,  oeit  to  that  of  England,  is  by  far,  the 
moat  important  of  any  Enropean  history.  The  French,  for 
many  i^ea,  have  been  a  brave,  polite  and  scientific  people. 
Since  the  times  of  Charlemagne,  and  especially  since  the 
seign  of  Francis  I.  the  power  of  France,  its  centrinl  sitnation 
and  profound  policy,  have  given  it  an  extensive  connexion 
with  all  the  principal  concerns  of  Europe. 

For  the  long  period  between  the  ninth  and  sixteenth 
centories,  the  fortimea  of  France,  like  those  of  the  rest  of 
Europe,  were  fluctuating  and  unsteady.  At  each  return  of 
prosperity,  however,  th^y  rose  higher  on  the  general 
scale,  and  gained  a  more  commanding  situation.  In  the  first 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Henry  V.  of  England  con-> 
qoered  France,  and  received.  In  Paris,  the  fealty  of  the 
French  nobility,  and^the  crown  of  France  seemed  apparently 
confirmed  to  him  and  his  posterity.  But,  Henry  dying  in 
the  34th  year  of  bis  age,  the  valor  of  the  celebrated  maid 
of  Orleaos^estored  t^  drooping  affairs  of  France,  settled 
the  crown  fiimly  on  Ihe  head  of  Charles  VII.  and  within 
ten  years  from  her  being  a  British  province^  she  was  again 
independeiit,  more  powerfiil  than  she  had  ever  been,  and 
nearly  able  to  conquer  Btitafat,  then  governed  by  Henry 
VI.  the  feeblest  and  moat  miserable  of  all  the  English 
monarcbs.^ 

In  virtue  of  that  ooa^pwst  by  Henry  V.  the  kings  of 
England  have  since  pompously  styled  themselves  kingd  of 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Ireland.* 

Francis  I.  though  one  of  the  most  accomj^shed  princes 
of  his  tiin^e,  spent  a  long  reign  in  planoing  schemes  of  ambi^ 
tioo,  which  proved  «bbrtive--in  ii^ars,  generally  unsuccess- 
ful, and  in  artful  and  tedious  n^otiations,  at  which  he  wst  ' 
a  match  for  any  of  his  oatomporaries.    Disappohited  fn  Ui 

•  The  British  kiDf  18  ow  f^M,  ^  Kiag  of  OMal  Mtiin  aftd  Tr^ 
land,  Pefender  of  the  Faitb^  and  •o/9ithb*'--^Ar. 
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hopes  of  being  elected  emperor  of  Germany,  his  whole  life 
was  a  scene  of  rivalship  with  Charles  V.  the  successful 
candidate  for  that  high  dignity.  The  slow  and  sullen  tem- 
per of  Charles,  his  cool  and  profound  thought,  and  his  firm 
and  even  courage,  always  gave  him  the  advantage  of  Fran- 
cis, when  in  projecting,  there  was  danger  from  the  undue 
influence  of  passion,  or  when  in  action,  there  was  danger 
from  temerity. 

In  the  course  of  t^eir  contentions,  which  were  perpetu- 
ally embittered  by  personal  animosity,  and  which  could 
only  end  with  life,  Francis  unfortunately  became  Charleses 
prisoner.  Asr  advantage  so  great  and  decided  as  this, 
would  forever  have  ruined  almost  any  prince  but  Francis. 
In  the  true  spirit  and  character  of  a  Frenchman,  Francis 
bore  this  calamity  with  a  more  equal  mind,  than  ^ost  men 
bare  prosperity  ;  and  he  soon  gained  his  freedom.  By  an 
address,  which  few  monarchs  ever  possessed  in  a  greater 
degree  than  himself,  he  wound  his  tortuous  course  out  of  a 
labyrinth  of  difliculties,  and  found  himself  able  once  more 
to  look  his  powerful  rival  in  the  face. 

It  is  an  uncommon  case,  that  Francis,  notwithstanding 
bis  numerous  misfortunes  and  the  failure  of  most  of  his 
favorite  sciiemes,  left  his'  kingdom  at  his  death,  far  more 
powerful,  prosperous  and  respectable  thim  he  found  it.  It 
was  his  lot  to  contend  with  very  potent  enemies;  bujt 
Francis  was  a  most  accomplished  prince.  Such  was  the 
benevolence,  the  amiableness,  the  urbanity  of  hi^  mind  and 
character,  that  his  courtiers  loved  bun  as  a  brother ;  and 
his  subjects  in  general,  revered  and  respected  him  as  a 
father.  His  more  powerful  rivals  merited  far  less  of  their 
subjects,  and  enjoyed  their  affections  far  less,  than  he  did* 
It  is  the  remark  of  an  excellent  historian,  that  the  reputa- 
tion and  fame  of  Francis  have  risen  in  proportion,  as  thos« 
who  came  after  him  had  opportunity  to  perceive  the  per* 
jnanent  benefits,  his  administration  conferred  on  his  people. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  speak  distinctly  of  the  kings  ^ 
France ;  it  being  the  design  of  this  brief  survey,  merely  to 
convey  to  the  young  reader,  a  general  idea  of  the  rise^ 
progress  and  character  of  nations.  There  is  one  event^ 
however,  in  the  succeeding  reign,  which  renders  it  proper 
to  call  up  the  successors  of  Francis  to  view. 

Francis  I.  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Henry  II.  who  was 
a  prince  not  unworthy  of  the  character  of  bis  illustrious 
father.    His  wars  with  Germany,  were  generally  more 
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successful  than  those  of  his  predecessor,  whose  hostile 
temper  towards  that  neighboring  power  he  had  largely 
imbibed..  This  prince  took  Calais  from  the  English;  since 
which  time  thej  have  had  no  footing  in  France.  He  was 
killed  at  a  tournament  by  count  Montgomery,  A.  D.  1559. 

The  history  of  France,  from  this  period,  till  the  reign  of 
Lewis  XiV.  commonly  called  the  Avgustan  age  of  France, 
opens  an  interesting  scene  of  policy,  chicanery,  the  caprice 
of  fortune,  cruelty  and  bravery,  with  some  virtue.  Several 
great  families  and  illustrious  characters  rose  into  public 
view.  The  houses  of  Guise,  Conde  and  Bourbon  becane 
celebrated  through  Europe ;  and  by  their  intrigues  and 
conspiracies,  influenced  not  only  the  French  government, 
but  shook  its  throne,  and  governed  the  politics  of  Europe. 
The  Protestant  religion  had  made  great  progress  in  France, 
and  being  espoused  by  many  very  powerful  men,  perseca- 
tions  terminated  in  civil  wars,  and  in  some  of  the  most 
horrid  scenes  of  blood  and  cruelty,  recorded  in  histoiy. 
The  horrors  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day, 
August  24,  1572,  exceed  all  the  powers  of  description. 

[Massacre  of  St.  J^awAo^mieir'j.-— Charles  IX.  the  French 
king,  had  gained  the  confidence  of  the   Protestants,  or 
Hugonots,  by  caressing  them  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 
The  more  efiectu&lly  to  secure  this  confidence  and  to 
entangle  their  leaders  in  the  snare  laid  for  them,  Cbaries 
offered  his  sister  Margaret  in  marriage  to  the  prince  of 
Navarre.    Admiral  de  Coligny,  the  prince  of  Conde,  and 
all  the  considerable  nobility  assembled  in  Paris,  io  celebrate 
their  nuptials.    The  queen  of  Navarre  was  poisoned  by 
orders    of  the  court,  and  the    admiral   was  dangeroosly 
wounded  by  an  assassin.     Yet  Charles,  redoubling  his  dis- 
simulation, was  still  able  to  retain  I  he  Hugonots  in  tbeir 
security,  till  on  the  evening  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  a  few 
days  after  their  marriage,  the  signal  was  given  by  the 
ringing  of  a  bell,  for  a  general  extermination  of  the  Protef' 
tants.    Charles,  accompanied  by  his  mother,  beheld  from 
a  window,  this  horrid  massacre.    He  greatly  incited  the 
fury  of  the  Catholics,  by  firhag  himself  upon  th^  Frote*- 
tants,  and  crying  JTiU,  kUh  Persons  of  every  conditioD,  tE^ 
and  sex,  suspected  of  any  propensity  to  Protestantism^i^^ 
involved  in  an  imdistinguished  ruin.    The  streets  of  P>^* 
flowed  with  blood.    Such  was  the  rage  of  the  murderers, 
that  not  satisfied  with  exterminating  life,  they  exercised 
the*  most  licentious  barbarity  on  the  bodies  of  the  dead* 
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About  five  hundred  geutlemen  ancl  meu  of  distinctiou  per* 
Ished  in  this  massacre,  and  nearly  ten  thousand  of  inferior 
condition.  Orders  were  instantly  despatched  to  all  the 
provinces  for  a  general  execution  of  the  Protestants.  A 
like  carnage  ensued  at  Rouen,  Lyons,  Orleans  and  several 
other  cities.  Sixty  thousand  Protestants  are  supposed. to 
have  been  massacred  in  different  parts  of  France.  At  Rome 
and  in  Spain,  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  was  the  sub^ 
ject  of  public  rejoicings.  Solemn  thanks  were  returned  to 
God,  for  its  success,  under  the  name  of  the  triumph  of  tht 
church  miliiant.  Among  the  Protestants,  it  excited  incred- 
ible horror;  a  striking  picture  of  which  is  drawn  by  Fen- 
elon,  the  French  ambassador  at  the  court  of  England,  in 
.  his  account  of  his  first  audience  after  that  barbarous  trans- 
fliction.  '^  A  gloomy  sorrow,"  says  he,  "  sat  on  every  face ; 
silence,  as  in  the  dead  of  night,  reigned  through  all  the 
chambers  of  the  royal  apartment ;  the  ladies  and  courtiers 
clad  in  deep  mourning,  were  ranged  on  each  side ;  and  as 
I  passed  by  them,  in  my  approach  to  the  queen,  not  one 
bestowed  on  rae,  a  favorable  look,  or  made  the  least  return 
to  my  salutations."] 

The  Protestants  were  led  by  the  prince  of  Conde,  and 
the  Catholics,  by  the  duke  of  Guise,  two  of  the  most  cele- 
brated personages,  as  well  as  able  commanders,  of  their 
time.  Rivers  of  blood  were  shed ;  and  ail  the  resources  of 
a  great  and  numerous  people  were  exhausted  in  various 
struggles ;  while  it  still  Beemed  doubtful,  whether  the  scale 
would  turn  in  favor  of  Protestantism  or  of  Rome.  Murders, 
assassinations,  massacres  and  plots  of  every  kind,  filled 
every  corner  of  France  with  terror;  the  blackest  atrocities 
incrimsoned  the  whole  nation  with  guilt,  and  rendered  it 
"  a  land  of  blood."  The  German  princes,  the  pope,  the 
kings  of  Spain  and  England  were  active,  by  their  emissaries, 
in  this  scene  of  horror,  and  abetted  each  party,  as  interest- 
or  inclination  prompted. 

In  the  midst  of  these  commotions,  the  celebrated  Henry 
IV.  ascended  the  throne  of  France.  He  gained  that  lofty 
eminence,  by  making  his  way  through  numberless  impe- 
diments. Among  many  expedients,  he  resorted  to  one, 
which  the  politician  may  justify,  but  which  the  impartial 
narrator  of  truth  cannot  mention  without  disapprobation. 
He  abjured  the  Protestant,  and  embraced  the  Catholic, 
neiigion,  as  the  only  step,  which  could  advance  him  to  the 
throne  ;  in  which  feint,  he  seems  to  have  followed  the  ex- 
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ftmple  of  the  celebrated  Manrice ;  and  he  resembled  hira 
no  less  in  his  nntiiDelj  death.  This  was  regarded  as  a 
pious  fraud  ;  since  it  is  generally  believed,  that  he  nevei 
altered  Ms  sentiments  concerning  religion;  and  that  he 
still  determined,  as  soon  as  opportunity  should  present,  to 
favor  and  establish  the  Protestant  cause*  But  Providence 
seems  to  have  determined,  that  this  unhappy  country,  so 
deeply  polluted  by  the  blood  of  innocence,  should  never  be 
purged,  but  by  the  blood  of  the  guilty. 

As  of  the  illustrious  Henry  V.  of  England,  so  of  Henry 
IV.  of  France,  we  can  only  conjecture  what  would  have 
been  the  result  of  a  long  reign,  by  the  brilliant  exploits, 
which  he  performed  in  a  very  short  one — ^by  the  amazing 
energy,  which  he  manifested — ^by  the  comprehensive  views 
— by  the  amiableness,  the  elevation  and  grandeur  of  mind, 
he  displayed,  in  so  short  a  career. 

Henry  applied  himself,  with  wonderful  address,  to  the 
affairs  of  goveniment,  and  especially  to  meliorate  the  con- 
dition of  his  subjects.  In  these  important  and  benevolent 
pursuits,  he  was  aided  by  the  celebrated  duke  of  Sullyf  tiie 
ablest  statesman  of  his  time.  In  1598,  he  published  the 
famous  edict  of  Nantz,  which  gave  free  liberty  of  con- 
science to  the  Protestants,  and  allowed  them  in  the  public 
exercise  of  their  religion.  He  encouraged,  or  rather 
founded,  the  silk  manufactories  in  France. 

This  illustrious  prince  was  assassinated  in  his  chariot, 
m  the  streets  of  Paris,  in  1610,  by  a  wretched  enthusiast, 
whose  name  should  never  have  polluted  the  page  of  his- 
tory. 

The  son  and  successor  of  Henry  IV.  was  Lewis  XIIL 
He,  by  the  aid  of  the  powerful  and  ambitious  Ricblieu,  crush- 
ed, at  once,  the  nascent  liberties  of  France.  He  violated 
the  rights  of  conscience,  deprived  the  Protestants  of  every 
privilege,  and  put  a  period  to  the  religious  struggles,  which 
had  subsisted  for  nearly  acentury,  and  had  destroyed  above 
a  million  of  men. 

During  Richlieu^s  administration,  the  famous  Protestant 
league  was  formed  among  the  Northern  Powers ;  at  the 
head  of  which,  was  the  great  Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of 
Sweden.  This  formidable  combination  m  favor  of  Protes- 
tantism, and  which  severely  shook  the  German  throne, 
originated  in  the  profound  policy  of  Ricblieu,  the  very 
mad,  who  had  persecuted  and  destroyed  that  cause  in 
France. 
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The  reign  of  Lewis  XIII.  prepared  France  for  the 
Augustus  of  modern  limes.  He  died  in  1643,  and  left  as 
his  successor,  his  son,  the  celebrated  Lewis  XlV.  then  in 
his  minority.  The  kingdom  was  disturbed  and  torn  by  fac- 
tions and  intestine  broils.  The  Protestants  gathering 
strength  on  the  death  of  Richlieu  and  Lewis,  were  headed 
by  a  prince  of  Conde,  far  more  celebrated  than  the  former ; 
and  the  Catholics  were  led  by  the  truly  famous  marshal 
Turenne..  The  mother  of  the  young  king  assumed  the 
administration ;  and,  by  the  policy  of  Cardinal  Mazarine, 
not  only  governed  France,  but  was  able. to  manoeuvre  th« 
diplomatic  corps  of  every  court  in  Europe. 

The  affairs  of  the  French  government  had  been  conducted 
with  such  consummate  skill,  that  Lewis  XIV.  when  he 
assumed  the  reins,  found  himself  one  of  the  most  absolute 
monarchs  in  the  world.  Early  in  his  reign,  he  had  the« 
discernment  and  good  fortune  to  appoint,  as  his  first  min- 
ister, the  great  Colbert,  as  he  is  very  justly  styled. 

The  glory  of  France  has  been  essentially  owing  to  the 
abilities  and  virtue  of  a  series  of  great  men,  at  the  helm  of 
administration.  In  this  respect  it  is  probable,  that  no  other 
nation  was  ever  so  fortunate  as  France.  For  more  than  a 
century,  without  any  cessation,  the  reins  of  government 
were  holdeo  with  strength,  stability,  dignity  and  wisdom. 
They  were  holden  by  men  of  the  greatest  genius,  the  most 
extensive  views,  the  clearest  foresight,  and  greatest  regu- 
larity of  system ;  in  short,  by  men  of  the  utmost  grandeur. 
and  elevation  of  mind,  always  acting  in  reference  to  the 
eublimest  views  of  national  prosperity  and  greatness.  Such 
we^re  Sully,  Richlieu,  Mazarine,  Colbert  and  some  others. 
These  things,  however,  cannot  be  said  of  them  all,  without 
some  qualification.  Though  aiming,  and  that  successfully, 
at  national  aggrandizement,  yet  some  of  their  measures 
were  dictated  by  a  degree  of  cruelty,  pride  and  injustice, 
which  cast  a  mournful  shade  over  the  prospect — otherwise 
splendid  and  noble,  almost  beyond  mortal  perfectioa. 

Lewis  XIV.  aided  by  such  powerful  men,  enjoyed  a  reign, 
long,  important  and,  for  the  most  part,  glorious ;  to  write 
the  history  of  which,  would  be  in  effect,  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  Europe,  during  that  period.  The  diplomatic 
science,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  begun  by  his  predecessors, 
he  carried  on  with  a  much  higher  hand,  and  probably  per- 
fected. He  found  means  to  fill  all  the  courts  of  Europe 
with  penetrating  eyes,  listening  ears,  skilful '  handa  and 
23* 
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nifliblefeet.  He  plotted,  negotiated,  ifltrigtied,  decehredf 
and  cajoled.  Men  who  were  corrnptible,  he  bribed  ;  and 
eren  bought  all  such  as  were  worth  his  money. 

His  abandant  success  in  managing  the  concerns  of  Eng- 
land, can  scarcely  be  read  witboot  laughter,  or,  at  any  rate, 
withont  admiration.  England,  at  that  time,  just  landed  from 
a  disastrons  voyage  on  *^  the  tempestnous  sea  of  liberty,^' 
was  goremed  by  the  second  Charles,  a  prince  who  cared 
for  nothing,  bnt  his  pleasures  and  debaucheries.  If  Lewis 
found  him  rather  an  expensire  retainer,  he  also  found  the 
unerring  clue  to  manage  him  and  his  people.  Money,  dis- 
posed of  with  diplomatic  skill,  did  the  work.  And  it  is 
almost  incredible,  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  virtue  of  England, 
Lewis  did  actually  gorem  both  parties  then  existing.  He 
held  them  both  in  his  hand  at  once,  and  unsuspected  l^ 
them,  penetrated  the  counsels,  gained  the  confidence,  and 
dictated  the  measures  of  both.  Both  whig  and  tory  were 
his  tools ;  and  while  he  urged  on  the  tyranny  of  the  court, 
and  inflamed  the  lawless  ambition  of  king  Charles,  he  blew 
up  the  liring  coals  of  patriotic  fire,  and  organized  a  most 
extensire  conspiracy,  called  the  Rye-hmue  Plot;  in  the 
bosom  of  which,  he  formed  a  still  deeper  plot,  to  assaS' 
•ioate  the  king,  and  revolutionize  the  government. 

Into  these  dangerous  and  daring  schemes,  he  drew  many 
of  the  noblest  lords  of  England,  afnd  still  more  of  the  virtu* 
au$  commons,  who  were  ready  to  sell  their  lives,  to  save 
their  <^ountry ;  but  who,  through  an  unlucky  mistake,  sold 
their  consciences,  for  filthy  lucre.  Lewis  played  the  same 
game  in  several  other  courts  of  Europe,  and  particularly 
in  Sweden,  whose  fall  may  be  ascribed  to  French  seduction. 

The  elevation  of  France,  in  this  splendid  reign,  was  not 
more  conspicuous  in  her  foreign  relations,  than  in  her 
internal  circumstances.  Lewis  encouraged  the  arts  and 
sciences ;  patronized  men  of  learning ;  and  his  reign  was 
adorned  by  several  men,  whose  names  are  highly  respecta* 
hie  in  the  republic  of  letters. 

Ambition  was  the  most  conspicuous  trait  in  the  character 
of  Lewis.  But  his  reign  was  marked  with  various  circum- 
stances of  injumtice,  cruelty  and  impolicy.  The  most  noto- 
rious of  these,  was  the  revocation  of  (he  edict  of  Nantz,  in 
1685,  passed  eighty-seven  years  before,  by  his  illustrious 
grandfather,  Henry  IV.  This  was  little  better  than  a  law 
for  exterminating  the  FVotestants.  They  fled  from  his 
dominions  in  such  multitudes,  as  to  leave  many  places  witln 
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oat  iQhgbitants.  They  carried  with  them,  into  other  coun- 
tries, and  especially  into  England,  the  arts  and  sciences. 
He  lost  his  ablest  artizans  and  mechanics ;  and  from  that 
time  and  that  cause,  England  gained  the  ascendency  over 
France,  as  a  manufacturing  country. 

But  the  latter  part  of  the  life  of  Lewis  XIV.  as  of  Charles 
V.  was  as  unhappy,  as  the  first  part  of  it  was  prosperous. 
His  greatness  could  not  raise  him  aboTe  adversity.  Far 
ten  years,  he  eiperienced  thecbitterest  rererses  of  fortune. 
The  powers  of  Europe,  alarmed  at  his  OTorgrown  great' 
ness,  and  exasperated  by  his  pride  and  insolence,  formed  a 
combination  against  him.  Two  men  appeared  in  the  field, 
who  were  able  to  humble  his  vanity,  and  rescue  Europe 
from  his  oppression.  The  Austrian  armies  were  com- 
manded by  prince  Eugene,  and  the  English,  by  the  duke 
of  Marlborough,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  commanders  of 
modem  times,  and  thought,  by  some,  never  to  have  been 
excelled  in  any  age  or  nation.  Marlborough  and  Eugene 
defeated  and  cut  in  pieces  whatever  force  Lewis  sent  into 
the  field;  they  took  from  him  most. of  his  conquests;  they 
entered  his  dominions  with  their  victorious  armies,  and 
spread  a  terror  and  consternation,  not  much  inferior  to 
thut  of  Henry  V.  In  short,  they  shook  the  foundation  of 
his  throne,  and  not  only  humbled  the  haughty  tyrant,  but 
made  him  tremble  for  his  crown  and  empire. 

This  desolating  war  was  closed  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
in  1113;  and  France,  by  the  preposterous  policy  of  the 
•  British  ministry,  was  saved  from  a  victorious  arm,  which 
seemed  able  to  have  recovered  and  re-established  the 
claims  of  Henry  V.  and  to  have  given  law  to  the  great 
imtion.  Two  years  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  on  the  first 
of  September,  1715,  Lewis  XIV.  expired,  after  hsiving  expe- 
rienced the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  exhibited  an  example 
ok'  this  truth,  that  no  mortal,  however  exalted,  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  shafts  of  adversity.  Lewis  might  have 
said  with  his  brother  Charles  V.  that  ^^  Fortune,  like  other 
females,  loves  to  confer  her  favors  upon  young  men." 

The  ancient  monarchy  of  France,  especially  during  the 
Feudal  System,  was  extremely  limited.  The  spirit  of 
freedom  and  independence,  which  prevailed  in  Europe^ 
was  no  where  more  visible,  than  in  Fran(se.  The  people 
held  various  important  and  powerful  checks  upon  the 
crown.  But  these,  for  want  of  a  proper  balance  and  dis- 
tribution of  power,  wore  gradually  away ;  and  the  royal 
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prerogative  prevailed  agaioat  jastice  and  inalienable  right 
Tet  atill  the  flame  of  liberty  would,  at  times, '  break 
forth  and  bam  with  great  strength,  till  it  was  wasted  by  its 
own  iapetaosity,  or  extinguished  by  the  regular  advances 
of  despotic  powen  Next  to  the  reign  of  Augustas,  that  of 
Lewis  XIV.  was  most  successful  in  quelling,  silencing,  and 
utterly  destroying,  all  notions  of  civil  liberty  and  of  equal 
rights.  The  French  people  were  severely  taught  to 
tremble  at  the  power  and  resentment  of  Lewis ;  they  were 
fascinated  by  his  artful,  winning  and  insidious  wiles ;  they 
were  astonished  and  won  over  by  his  munificence;  they 
were  dazzled  by  his  glory ;  and  they  were  made  to  believe, 
that  to  ^^  bask  In  the  meridian  blaze^'  of  so  splendid  a  mon- 
archy, was  their  highest  happiness. 

The  reign  of  Lewis  XV.  was  distinguished  by  few  events 
worthy  of  particular  notice  in  this  brief  survey.  Ambitious 
without  abilities,  and  proud  without  energy,  his  life  wasted 
away  in  the  fading  splendors  of  a  court,  so  lately  illumin- 
ated by  a  monarch  of  superior  powers.  During  this  reign, 
the  principal  objects,  which  will  engage  the  attention  of 
the  reader  of  history,  are  the  capture  of  the  island  of 
Corsica ;  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  in  France ;  the 
causes  of  the  gradual  decline  of  the  power  and  importance 
of  France  among  the  powers  of  Europe.  But  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  these  subjects,  the  reader  must  be  referred 
to  other  histories  of  France. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1774,  the  unfortunate  Lewis  XVI. 
ascended  the  throne.  We  have  now  arrived  at  a  period,  . 
in  which  our  readers  are  acquainted  with  many  more  inci- 
dents, than  can  have  a  place  in  this  work.  We  shall  close 
on  this  article  by  stating  a  very  few  things,  which  are  most 
commonly  known,  concerning  one  of  the  most  important, 
most  eventful  revolutions  recorded  in  the  annals  of  time ; 
a  revolution,  which  derives  importance  to  us,  on  account  of 
our  commercial  and  political  relations ;  and  especially  by 
reason  of  its  very  recmit  date,  and  the  vast  consequences 
likely  to  flow  from  it 

It  has  been  generally  thought,  that  France  never  enjoy- 
ed a  more  amiable,  a  more  virtuously  disposed  monarch,' 
than  Lewis  XVI.  His  misfortune  from  nature.  If  that  can 
be  called  a  misfortune,  in  which  both  kings  and  people  are 
so  generally  involved,  was  the  want  of  those  extraordinary 
powers  of  mind,  which  are  always  useful,  and,  on  certain 
emergencies,  indispensable,  in  kings.    It  is  doubtful  whether, 
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if  he  had  possessed  the  meotal  powers  of  some  of  his  pre^* 
decessors,  he  would  not  have  suppressed  tbe^  revoludon- 
izing  spirit,  and  preserved  the  tranquillity  of  his  dominions. 
So  far  from  doing  that,  when  the  storm  arose,  the  weak- 
nesses he  betrayed,  increased  the  tumult,  drew  destructioft 
upon  himself,  and  the  guilt  of  innocent  blood  upoa  his 
country. 

We  often  contemplate,  with  horror,  the  exeesaive  suffer- 
ings of  mankind,  through  the  tyranny  and  oppresaioa  of 
their  rulers*  We  as  often  wonder,  that  any  rational  being, 
endued  with  passions,  and  at  all  capable  of  self-defence  or 
of  revenge,  will  endure  what  &o  large  a  proportion  of  manr 
kind  endure  from  their  fellow-creatures,  who  govern  Ibem. 
They  are  insulted,  degraded  and  trampled  in  the  dust 
Their  rights  are  torn  from  them — they  are  deprived  of 
every  enjoyment  The  scanty  earnmgs  of  their  painful 
labors  must  be  cheerfully  given  up,  to  pamper  the  luxury 
of  a  wanton  wretch,  before  whom  they  must  cringe,  and 
bow,  and  adore.  Why  will  they  endure  all  thi3  }  Because, 
alas !  their  case  is  hopeless.  Their  .disease  admits  no 
remedy.  The  exjperience  of  all  ages  and  nations  has  coot 
firmed  and  illustrated  the  truth,  that  insurrection,  revenge 
and  revolution,  do  but  plm^  them  deeper  in  misery,  and 
expedite  their  destruction. 

Lewis  XIV.  as  already  noted,  had  extinguished  erery 
ray  of  liberty,  and  evea  of  hope ;  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessor had  neither  virtue  nor  abilities  to  remedy  the  evils 
of  the  government,  or  the  sufferings  of  tlie  people.  The 
<^lergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  king,  were  each  of  them  at  the 
head  of  a  separate  system  of  tyranny ;  so  that,  in  addition 
to  the  most  cruel  and  odious  oppression  of  the  clergy,  the 
people  were  crushed  by  an  immense  monarchy,  and  ground 
to  powder  by  a  still  more  formidable  aristocracy.  Many, 
therefore,  took  part  in  the  revolution  from  a  just  and 
laudable  desire  to  remedy  their  condition.  Having  little 
fear  of  a  worse  state,  they  were  determined  to  try  to  ob- 
tain a  better.  A  strong  remembrance  of  the  recent  fall 
and  ruin  of  the  Jesuits,  taught  them  how  easily  the  most 
powerful  men  are  overthrown,  when  the  multitude  are 
roused  and  determined  to  take  vengeance. 

The  restless  spirit,  which  predisposes  many  for  tumult 
and  commotion,  was  a  powerful  mover  in  the  revolution. 
Such  love  to  be  in  a  bustle.  The  noise  of  an  uproar  is  to 
them  the  sweetest  music.    Even  the  cry  ofjire  gives  them 
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a  kind  of  ecstasy^  provided  their  own  hovel  is  not  in  danger. 
They  love  to  rush  with  a  maltilude  into  enterprise ;  and 
by  how  much  greater  is  their  number,  by  so  much  fiercer 
their  enthusiasm  flames.  Although  such  men  are  the  scum 
or  dregs  of  society,  they  are  fit  tools  in  a  revolution ;  and 
seldom  would  any  great  and  sudden  revolution  take  place 
without  them.  Luckily  for  the  revolutionist,  they  are 
found  in  abundance  in  all  nations,  and  especially  in  France. 

The  more  enlightened  people  of  France,  had  no  hope  of 
erecting  a  free  and  virtuous  republic  upon  the  ruins  of 
monarchy.  Their  utmost  wish  extended  only  to  a  salutary 
reform  in  the  government.  They  wished  to  linait  the* 
royal  prerogative,  and  open  some  prospect  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  industry  and  laudable  enterprise,  by  giving 
security  to  property.  No  people  will  be  industrious,  unless 
they  can  be  made  secure  in  the  fruits  of  their  labor.  The 
people  of  France  had  no  security  in  this  respect.  A  lai^e 
portion  of  their  income  must  go  to  replenish  the  royal 
revenue ;  another  portion  must  be  paid  into  the  church- 
treasury,  to  augment  the  enormous  wealth  of  tyrannical, 
haughty  and  vicious  clergy.  Besides  all  this,  every  poor 
man  was  liable  to  the  exactions  of  his  master,  land-holder 
or  temporal  lord.  Each  of  these  species  of  exactions  was 
ordinary  or  extraordinaty ;  when  ordinary,  they  took  a 
great  part  of  a  man's  earnings ;  when  extraordinary,  they 
took  all.  Thus  a  wretched  laborer  was  often  stripped  of 
all  he  hitd,  and  then,  to  complete  his  misery,  dragged  to  the 
fleet  or  army,  and  forced  to  leave  his  family  to  perish  for 
want  of  bread. 

To  remedy  these  monstrously  overgrown  evils,  benevo- 
lent people  were  willing  to  set  a  revolution  on  foot,  tending 
merely  to  salutary  reform.  But,  while  th^y  were  carefully 
nursing  the  tender  infant^  «ind  fostering  it  with  gentlest 
hands,  like  Hercules,  it  rose  formidable  from  its  cradle,  and 
crushed  them  to  death,  by  thousands  and  by  millions.  In 
truth,  the  vail  suddenly  dropped  from  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
and  they  saw,  in  their  full  light,  the'  horrors  of  their  condi- 
.  ^tion.  With  one  universal,  strong,  reiterated  struggle,  they 
attempted  to  rise,  and  plunged  themselves  ^^  ten  thousand 
fathom  deepJ*^ 

The  prevalence  of  infidel  philosophy,  or,  as  it  has  been 
styled,'  Illuminism,  in  France,  had  a  powerful  influence  in 
bringing^  about  the  revolution.  Those  philosophers,  with 
great  apparent  justice,  availed  themselves  of  the  enormous 
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corruptions  of  the  religious  orders,  and  the  abases  of  Chris- 
tianity abouDding  in  the  church ;  they  ridiculed  the  idea  of 
the  divine  right  of  kings,  and  artfully  laid  open  the  oppres- 
sive tyranny  of  civil  government.  Under  a  robe,  which  to 
the  unwary  observer,  appeared  pure  and  spotless,  they  con- 
cealed the  most  atrocious,  vile  and  blasphemous  sentiments, 
concerning  all  government,  both  human  and  divine.  They 
set  up  human  reason,  as  the  only  light,  the  only  standard  of 
authority,  the  only  deity  in  the  universe.  They  wished  to 
bring  mankind  into  such  a  perfect  state  of  freedom,  that  all 
restraint  upon  their  conduct  should  be  laid  aside,  together 
with  all  distinction  of  property.  They  wished  to  abolish, 
absolutely,  all  law,  to  annihilate  all  obligation,  and  in  a 
word,  all  distinction  between  virtue  and  vice. 

This  dangerous  philosophy  prevailed  in  France ;  and 
among  its  disciples,  were  many  of  the  most  eminent  literary 
characters  in  the  kingdom.  Indeed,  it  pervaded  all  orders 
of  people;  and  men  of  this  description  filled  the  uni- 
versities, sustained  the  most  important  offices  of  state,  and 
were,  in  great  numbers,  in  the  court,  and  about  the  person 
of  the  king.  The  savor  of  their  doctrines, -«nd  the  weight 
of  personal  influence,  put  in  motion,  by  degrees,  innume- 
rable wheels  and  springs  of  the  revolution ;  and  when  they 
perceived  things  going  according  to  their  wish,  they  were 
at  hand  to  project  the  most  dangerous  and  daring  schemes, 
and  to  develope  the  horrid  extent  of  their  views  and 
wishes. 

The  armies  of  France  had  been  eye-witnesses  of  the 
success  of  the  American  revolution.  They  had  seen  a 
glimpse  of  the  independence,  freedom  and  happiness  of  the 
United  States ;  and  had  imbibed  a  portion  of  the  same 
heroic.  Invincible  spirit,  which  animated  the  fathers  of  our 
happy  country.  Glowing  with  sympathy  and  delight,  they 
carried  the  borrowed  flame  across  the  Atlantic,  They 
painted,  in  lively  colors,  to  their  countrymen,  the  pleasing 
scenes  they  had  witnessed ;  and  they  afiected,  most  power- 
fully, the  imaginations  of  that  gay  and  volatile  people,  with 
dreams  of  fancied  bliss.  They  said  to  themselves,  ^^  Shall 
the  Americans  alone  be  free  ?  and  must  Frenchmen  for- 
ever groan  with  painful  servitude  ?^'  Each  peasant  became  a 
politician ;  and  freedom  was  all  his  theme.  Liberty  inspired 
the  speculation  of  the  philosopher  and  th^  maxims  and 
dogmas  of  the  sage.  It  resounded  in  the  ditties  of  the  milk- 
maid^nd  plough-boy,  and  enlivened  the  songs  of  the  shep- 
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herd  and  shepherdess.  Unhappy  people!  Woold  to 
Hearen,  yoa  might  hare  gained,  and  long  enjoyed,  that 
rational  freedom,  which  yoa  saw  at  a  distance,  bat  could 
never  realize !  In  a  word,  the  wild  enthusiasm  seized  the 
lower  orders ;  it  ascended  to  the  higher  ranks  of  people* 
and  sorrounded  and  oyertumed  the  throne.  Its  progress 
was  like  that  of  fire ;  and  its  devastations  like  those  of  the 
destroying  angel. 

Multiti^es  of  men  pushed  forward  the  revolution,  actu- 
ated only  by  the  base  and  selfish  consideration,  that  a  popu- 
lar form  of  government  gives  power  and  consequence  to 
much  the  greatest  number  of  men ;  and  of  course,  gives 
greater  hopes  of  rising,  to  each  individual.  They  view 
republicanism  as  a  lottery,  more  favorable  to  their  ambi- 
tious hopes,  than  monarchy.  Sach  wretched  patriots  are 
the  curse,  the  plague,  the  torment,  and  indeed,  the  final 
ruin  and  eternal  disgrace  of  all  republics.  At  first,  they 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  virtuous  and  honest  man, 
who  truly  loves  his  country.  They  bring,  of  course,  all 
honest  men  into  suspicion.  They  ,use  the  language,  and 
put  on  the  garb,  of  virtue.  They  cover  their  designs  so 
deeply  with  hypocrisy  and  lies,  that  they  are  often  ndi 
unveiled  but  by  their  fatal  and  deadly  mischief.  Men  of 
this  cast,  are  far  more  useful  in  pulling  down,  than  in 
building  up,  states  and  governments.  Any  incendiary  can 
bum  a  palace ;  but  a  skilful  artist  alone  can  build  one. 
.  The  revolutionist  seldom  considers,  that  if  he  pulls  down 
his  government,  and  has  not  strength  and  skill  to  baUd 
another,  he  must  either  inevitably  perish  in  anarchy,  or 
must  set  some  master  workman  to  building  for  him ;  and 
that  the  fabricator  of  the  new  government  becomes  his 
new  master,  and  often  proves  a  greater  tyrant  (ban  the 
former. 

The  general  character  of  the  moral  and  political  writings, 
which  prevailed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  and 
former  part  of  the  eighteenth  centuries,  especially  ib  Eng- 
land and  France,  had  a  powerful  influence  in  the  great 
events,  which  have  changed  the  face  of  Europe.  ^  But  we 
shall  close  thlA  article  for  the  present,  and  reserve  the 
nature  and  efiects  of  this  important  revolution,  to  be  consid- 
ered, when,  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  we  shall  speak  of  the 
present  state  of  Europe. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  VIEW  OF  EUROPE- 
NORTHERN  POWERS. 

THE  northern  powers,  viz.  Denmark,  Sweden  and 
Russia,  may  be  considered  under  one  head,  as  it  relates  to 
several  essential  articles  of  their  general  history.  They 
make  no  figare  in  ancient  history,  and  very  little  in  mod- 
em, till  since  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
Danes,  indeed,  under  Canute*  the  Great,  after  frequently 
invading,  conquered  England  in  the  eleventh  century,  and 
established  a  new  dynasty.  This  was  overthrown  by  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror;  and  the  Danes  make  no  appearance 
worthy  of  notice,  til!  the  fourteenth  century;  when,  in 
1397,  Margaret,  by  the  peace  of  Calmar,  was  acknowledged 
^ueen  of  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Norway.  The  great 
abilities,  with  which  she  acquired  and  governed  this  im- 
mense dominion,  gained  her  the  title  of  the  Semiramis  of 
the  Korth. 

The  political  importance  of  Denmark  has  been  gradually 
diminishing  for  several  centuries.  It  has  generally  per- 
formed the  office  of  satellite  to  some  of  the  chief  luminaries 
of  Europe ;  and  its  history  will  be  found  to  afford  little  to 
profit  or  to  please. 

The  extremely  imperfect  view  we  have  given  of  the 
North  of  Europe,  renders  it  necessary,  that  we  enlarge  a 
little,  in  this  place,  to  present  to  the  reader,  a  more  general 
sketch  of  the  history  of  Denmark  and  Sweden.  And  ak^ 
cannot  delineate,  at  full  length,  even  a  skeleton  of  modem 
nations,  we  have  judged  it  most  useful  to  touch  upon  such 
parts  of  the  histories  of  these  nations,  as  are  in  themselves 
most  important. 

•  It  was  principally  by  Swein,  the  father  of  Canute,  that  the  Eng- 
lith  were  conquered ;  and  it  is  a  ({nestion,  whether  Swein  should  not 
be  Gontidered  at  the  firtt  Danish  king^  of  England.— It  does  not  appear 
to  be  qoite  correct  to  say,  that  the  Danish  dynasty  was  overtbrowB 
by  William  the  Conqueror.  On  the  death  of  Hardicanate,  35  years 
before  the  Conqaest,  the  Danish  succession  waa  set  aside,  and  the 
Saxon  line  restored  in  the  person  of  Edward  the  Confessor ;  and  the 
Saxon  line  was  continued  in  Harold,  the  successor  of  Edward,  whom 
William  conquered  and  slewr— £(l. 
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WbcD  we  torn  oar  eyes  toward  the  North  of  Europe,  we 
have  before  u9,  to  use  the  elegant  expression  of  Dr.  Robert- 
son, ^  the  storehouse  of  nations,''  and  as  it  has  been  often 
catlcd  ^^the  northern  hive.''  The  countries  beyond  the 
Rhine,  extending  northwardly  along  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Scaggerac  sea,  indeed,  from  the  Adriatic  to 
the  Baltic,  were  anciently  denominated  Germany ;  and 
those  countries  in  the  early  times  of  modem  Europe  were 
regarded  as  appendages  of  the  German  empire.  The 
people  of  those  countries,  though  extremely  fierce  and 
warlike,  were  of  a  grade  of  intellect  far  above  mere 
savages.  The  Romans,  in  the  height  of  their  power,  found 
them  formidable  enemies ;  and  they  were,  at  length,  the 
conquerors  of  Rome,  and  the  founders  of  the  present  nations 

,  of  Europe. 

We  seem  almost  compelled  to  believe,  that  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  were  once  more  populous  than  they  are  at 
present;  and  they  certainly  were  far  more  warlike.  K 
their  populousness  has  experienced  a  decline,  it  most 
probably  have  been  owing  to  the  frequency  of  their  emi- 
grations, and  to  other  causes  of  a  lei^s  obvious  nature.  The 
refinements  of  modem  times,  in  connection  with  the  nature 
of  their  climate  and  situation,  have  produced  effects  on 
their  goveraraents,  manners  and  customs,  unfavorable  to 
population  and  a  martial  spirit  On  the  one  hand,  they 
have  not  sufficient  motives  to  industry;  without  which 
their  cold  and  sterile  climate  must  render  them  indigent  and 
wretched*  On  the  other,  they  have  not  sufficient  exenrcise 
in  arms,  nor  motive  to  war ;  without  which  they  must  grow 
effeminate  and  cowardly.  In  the  history  of  governments, 
llctlbing  is  more  astonishing,  than  that  the  sovereigns  of 

^nations  have  not  been  impressed  with  this  truth,  that  their 
people  will  not  be  industrious  without  a  motive,  nor  brave 
without  an  example. 

Denmark,  which  had  made  a  figure  under  the  great 
Canute,  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  given  a  new  dynasty 
of  monarchs  to  England,  appears  little  more  in  history  for 
nearly  two  hundred  years ;  when,  for  a  short  time,  it  rose  # 
and  became  illustrious  under  a  female  reign.  Margaret 
was  daughter  of  Waldemar  III*  king  of  Denmark.  She  bad 
heen  married  to  Hacquin,  king  of  Norway,  who  was  the 
son  of  Magnus,  king  of  Sweden.  This  commencement  of 
her  elevation  awakened  that  ambition,  and  began  [to 
display  those  powers,  which  soon  made  her  the  greatest 
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monarch,  which  had  erer  reigned  in  the  North  of 
Europe. 

0]au9,  the  son  of  Margaret,  in  right  of  his  father,  inherited 
the  crown  of  Norway,  that  of  Sweden,  hy  his  grandfather, 
and  that  of  Denmark,  by  bis  mother.  For  although  those 
crowns  were  then  elective,  yet  that  election  seldom  deviated 
from  the  lineal  course,  where  there  was  a  prospect  of 
adequate  abilities.  But,  Olaos  dying,  Margaret  was  chosen 
by  the  states  of  Denmark,  who,  already,  had  saf^sfactory 
proofs  of  her  capacity  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  high 
station,  while  she  had  acted  as  queen  regent  of  Norway.  She 
was  soon  after  elected  queen  of  Norway.  The  Swedes,  at 
this  tim«,  were  governed  by  Albert  of  Mecklenburg,  who 
having  become  odious  hy  his  tyrannies,  they  made  a  tender 
of  their  crown  and  fealty  to  the  illustrious  Margaret.  At 
the  head  of  an  army,  she  marched  into  Sweden,  expelled 
her  rival,  and  immediately  took  possession  of  the  throne 
and  government.     » 

Margaret,  being  now  invested  with  the  government  of 
Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark,  projected  the  scheme  ef 
the  celebrated  union  of  Calmar.  At  that  place,  she  assem- 
bled the  states  of  the  three  kingdoms,  and  by  their  united 
voice,  a  solemn  decree  was  passed,  the  stibstance  of  which 
is  comprised  in  the  following  articles ; 

I.  That  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Norway  should  thence- 
forth have  but  one  sovereign ; 

H.  That  the  sovereign  should  be  chosen  alternately  by 
each  of  these  kingdoms,  and  that  the  election  should  be 
ratified  by  the  other  two ; 

III.  That  each  nation  should  retain  its  own  laws,  customs, 
privileges  and  dignities ; 

IV.  That  the  natives  of  one  kingdom  should  not  be  raised 
to  posts  of  honor  or  profit  In  another,  but  should  be  reputed 
foreigners  out  of  their  own  country. 

A  minute  detail  of  the  reign  of  Margaret  will  not  be 
expected.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that,  considering 
the  age,  in  which  she  lived,  the  rude  and  barbarous 
nations,  over  whom  she  swayed  the  sceptre,  and  the  grand 
object  she  effected  during  her  reign,  few  roonarchs  have 
been  more  capable  of  sustaining  the  weight  of  empire. 
Hers  was  one  of  the  three  female  reigns,  which  have 
taken  place  in  modem  times,  that  will  ever  be  illustrious 
in  the  annals  of  nations.  The  names  of  Margaret,  Eliza- 
beth and  Catharine,  are,  at    least   sofficieni  to  rescue 
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their  sex  from  the  indiscriminate  imputation  of  Treak<« 
ness. 

The  union  of  Calmar,  which  took  place  in  the  last  year 
of  (he, fourteenth  century,  though  it  could  not  but  rema«ii^ 
unshaken  during  the  vigorous  reign  of  Margaret,  from  its 
natdre,  could  not  continue  long.  States  and  kingdoms  cannot 
be  permanently  united,  but  by  a  union  of  interest,  policy, 
manners  and  sentiments.  The  evident  partiality,  whicb 
Margaret  bad  shown  for  her  Danish  subjects,  became  «a 
visible  in  Eric,  her  successor,  as  to  excite  a  general  odium 
throughout  Sweden.  The  Swedes,  accordingly  revolted 
from  Denmark,  and  elected  for  their  monarch  Chariea 
Canutson,  descended  from  the  family  of  Bonde.  Soon  after, 
however,  they  re-established  the  union  of  Calmar— thus: 
revolting  and  returning  again  to  their  connexion,  thre^  times 
in  the  space  of  about  fifty  years  ;•  till,  at  length,  they  were 
conquered  and  enslaved,  by  Christian  IL  king  of  Denmark^ 
known  by  the  name  of  the  JVero  of  the  JVorih. 

These  revolutions  and  struggles  gradually  diminished  the 
power  of  Denmark,  and  opened  the  way  for  the  final  sep«B 
ration,  independence  and  elevation  ol^Sweden.  Of  this,  we 
shall  give  an  account  somewhat  more  particular,  which  we 
take  from  Russell's  Modern  Europe. 

In  1442  the  Swedes  revolted  from  Christian  I.  kii^  of 
Denmark,  and  invested  with  the  administration  of  their 
government,  Steen  Sture.  The  cause  of  this  revolt  may 
be  clearly  traced,  in  the  extreme  partiality  of  the  Danish 
monarchs  to  their  own  particular  subjects,  which  often  led 
them  into  acts  of  tyranny  the  most  atrocious,  and  even  sub- 
versive  of  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  confederatimi  of 
those  kingdoms.  The  succession  of  Store's  son  to  the 
regency  of  Sweden,  although  it  was  generally  approved  by 
the  nation,  was  vigorously  opposed  by  Gustavus  Trdile, 
archbishop  of  Upsal  and  primate  of  Sweden.  This  haughty 
prelate,  whose  father  had  been  among  the  candidates  for 
the  regency,  persisting  in  his  opposition  to  young  Sture's 
administration,  was  at  length  besieged  in  his  castle  of 
Steeka,  was  taken  prisoner,  deposed  by  a  diet  of  the  king- 
dom, and  stripped  of  all  his  ofiSces  ecclesiastical  and  civiL 

Trolie,  in  his  distress,  made  application  to  Leo  X.  a  most 
powerful,  accomplished  and  ambitious  pontiff.  The  pope, 
ready  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  deposed  primate,  imme- 
diately excommunicated  the  regent  and  the  party  that 
adhered  to  him,  consisting  of  most  of  the  nobility  of  Sweden* 
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The  execution  of  this  bull,  Leo  committed  to  the  bloody- 
Christian  li.  kiDg*  of  Denmark.  The  history  of  the  follow- 
ing  events,  opens  one  of  the  most  horrid  scenes,  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  mankind. 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  Leo  X.  the  king*  of  Denmark 
invaded  Sweden,  with  a  powerful  army.  He  was  encoun- 
tered by  the  Swedes  in  g^eat  force,  and  met  with  so  severe 
a  check,  that  he  was  forced  ta  change  his  plan  of  open  hos* 
tilities,  for  one  of  the  most  execrable  and  enormous  trea- 
chery. He  proposed  to  treat  with  the  Swedish  regent,  and 
offered  to  proceed  in  person  to  Stockholm,  provided  the 
Swedes  would  deliver  to  him,  six  noble  youths,  as  hostages 
for  his  own  safety.  These  terms  were  accepted;  and 
aeeordingly,  six  young  men  of  illustrious  birth,  were  deliv- 
ered into  the  power  of^his  bloody,  perfidious  monster,  and 
irere  put  on  board  the  Danish  fleet    -- 

Christian,  now  supposing  that  he  had  all  the  advantage 
of  the  Swedes,  necessary  to  bring  them  to  any  terms, 
instead  of  entering,  as  was  proposed,  into  an  amicable 
accommodation  with  the  regent,  immediately  carried  the 
Swedish  hostages  prisoners  to  Denmark.  Of  this  number 
the  celebrated  Gustavus  Vasa  was  one.  Like  the  great 
Alfred  of  England^  he  learned  in  the  school  of  adversity, 
those  lessons  of  wisdom,  temperance  and  fortitude,  which 
afterwards  enabled  him  to  give  law  to  the  North  of  Europe. 

In  the  following  year,  1520,  Christian  H.  returned  to  the 
invasion  of  Sweden,  with  a  still  greater  force.  Steen  Sture 
II.  met  and  encountered  him,  in  West  Gothland;  but  being 
entrapped  in  an  ambuscade,  was  mortally  wounded.  The 
army  of  Sweden  immediately  dispersed ;  and  the  victorious 
Dane,  thirsting  for  blood,  marched  directly  for  Stockholm. 
On  bis  arrival  at  the  capital,  he  found  nothing  but  terror, 
irresoiutioif  and  despair  among  the  Swedes.  Trolle,  how- 
ever, now  resuming  his  archiepiscopal  functions,  under  the 
conquering  standard  of  Denmark,  immediately  proclaimed 
Christiam  king  of  Sweden*  The  victorious  monarch  affect- 
ed the  greatest  possible  clemency,  and  ftwore  to  govern 
Sweden,  not  as  a  conqueror,  hut  in  a  manner  mild  and 
beneficent,  as  though  he  had  been  chosen  by  a  regular  diet 
of  the  empire,  and  by  the  voice  of  the  people. 

His  xorooation  feast  was  sumptuous  and  superb.  To 
this,  all  the  senators,  grandees  and  nobility  of  Sweden  were 
invited,  and  indeed  allured  by  the  apparent  generosity, 
openness  and  munificence  of  the  crew  king.    After  the  fen^t 
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h»d  lasted  three  dayt,  ia  the  midat  of  the  greatest  ieetttitjrf 
hilarity  aad  joy,  the  archbtahop  reminded  the  kiof ,  that 
aithoagh  he  had  pardoned  ail  ofiSeacea  by  a  general  aamesty, 
yet  DO  satisfaction  had  been  given  to  the  pope,  in  whoee 
holy  name,  he  now  demanded  jii9li<:e.  Ao  army  instantly 
rushed  into  the  hall^  and  secured  all  the  gaesto  that  were 
obnoxious.  The  archlosbop  immediately  opened  his 
^Irltual  court,  proceeded  against  them  as  heretics,  and 
condemned  them  to  death.  A  scaffold  waa  erected  before 
the  palace  gate  J  and  ninety-four  persons  were  executed; 
amoDg  whom  was  Eric  Vasa,  father  of  the  celebrated 
Gustavos,  who  waa,  at  this  time,  a  priaoner  in  JDenmark^ 

Thus  fell  the  nobilily  of  Sweden,  accused  of  no  crime, 
but  that  of  defending  the  liberties  of  their  comitry.  And 
when  we  consider  all  the  circumstances  of  this  hoirid 
butchery,  and  especially,  that  it  laid  claim  to  the  saDctioo 
of  Christ^s  benevolent  religion,  there  ia  not  a  more  shoek- 
ing  occurrence  to  be  found  in  history.  The  si^seqaeDt 
account  of  this  barbarons  tyrant  leaves  little  room  to  dcmbt, 
that  Divine  Justice  saw  fit  to  make  itself  visible,  for  Ms 
punishment,  even  in  this  world.  Death  oflen  lurks  In  the 
insidious  smiles  of  a  tyrant ;  and  (he  voice  of  all  history  aod 
of  all  experience  loudly  declares,  that  he  ie  never  to  be 
trusted. 

It  ahall  suffice  to  observe,  that  Christian  II.  soon  ei^e^ 
rienced  a  total  reverse  of  fortune.  His  Crimea  and  cruelties 
rendered  him  odious  to  the  people  of  his  awn  kingdooi. 
He  was  deposed  by  them,  and  compelled  to  fiee,  a  wretched 
exile  into  the  Low  Countries.  He  endeavored  in  vain  to 
obtain  the  assistance  of  Charles  V.  his  brother4n-Jaw ;  aad 
after  various  struggles,  died  miserably  in  prison;  ^^  a  fate,^' 
says  our  author^  ^^  too  gentle  for  so  barbarous  a  tyrant '^ 
Frederic,  duke  of  Holsteio,  Christianas  .uncle,  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  Deniifiark  and  Norway;  and  as.for  SwedeOf 
she  not  only  shook  off  the  Danish  yoke;  but  we  sfaaU 
presently  see  her  giving  law  to  the  North)  and  menaciag 
(he  South  of  £wM>pe. 

In  the:  mean  time,  Gustatrus  Vasa^  with  the  other  fif^ 
hostages,  was  treacherously  imprisoned  in  Denmark,  9» 
before  mentioned.  From,  prison,  he  soon  found  m»(aia^  ^^ 
escapOi,  aod  ^dang  himself  pucsuedi  fled  in  disgoiBe,  m 
hid  himself  in  the  mioesF  of  Daleearlia,  where  he.  labored 
for  his  daily  support  n«th  the  miners.  Among  the  f^^ 
vihabitaat^   of,   tl^t .  couodry,  he   soon  began  ia  ^P»^ 
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admiratioD.  They  were  ebanned  with  his  popular  talents 
and  winoii^  address.  His  form  was  athletic,  noble  and 
coaunanding ;  and  his  uncommon  strei^^  and  agility  gave 
him  a  ready  ascendency  among  his  rastic  associates*  Fer<* 
ceivifig  their  utter  detestation  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Danes^ 
he  took  the  opportunity  of  disclosing  to  them  his  extrac« 
tion,  at  »n  annual  feast  He  made  himself  known,  and 
offered  himseif  as  their  leader,  by  a  just  war,  to  set  his 
country  free^  a|id  avenge  the  blood  of  her  most  illustrious 
patriots* 

The  people  listened  to  him  with  astonishment;  and 
regarding  him  as  a  savior  sent  from  heaven,  they  flocked 
from  all  quarters  to  his  standard.  He  immediately  attacked 
the  Danish  governor  of  the  province ;  and  taking  his  castle 
by  storm,  put  the  Danes  to  the  sword.  In  short,  nothing 
could  exceed  the  rapidity  of  his  motions ;  and  in  wars  and 
revolutions,  celerity  is  always  the  best  insurance  of  succ^ss^ 
He  crushed  all  opposition ;  every  impediment  yielded  to 
his  genius,  valor  and  good  fortune,  till  he  ascended  the 
Swedish  throne.  His  reign  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
in  the  annals  of  Europe. 

During  this  time.  Christian  II.  the  Danish  Nero,  had 
fallen,  and,  as  already  stated^  was  succeeded  by  Frederic  of 
Holstein.  Frederic  in  1  d33  was  succeeded  by  Christian  111. 
considered  as  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  amiable  monarchs 
of  that  kingdom.  Sweden  and  Denmark  were  now  both 
favored  with  great  and  virtuous  princes,  who  made  the 
happiness  of  their  subjects  their  chief  aim  and  highest 
glory.  The  pope,  who  had  played  such  bloody  games  by 
the  hands  of  his  atrocious  instruments,  now  lost  all  ground 
in  the  North  of  £urope,  and  the  Protestant  religion  was 
established  both  by  Gustavus  and  Christian  HI.  in  their 
respective  kingdoms. 

The  reign  of  Christian  III.  terminated  with  his  life  in 
1658,  and  that  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  in  1560.  Their  memory 
is  stilly  and  will  ever  remain)  dear  to  their  subjects,  and 
famous  in  history.  Gustavus,  indeed,  may  be  considered 
almost  as  the  founder  and  father  of  his  kingdom;  very 
moch  resemblmg,  as  already  noticed*  the  great  Alfred  of 
England.  His  reign  was  long  and  prosperous.  For  the 
apace  of  nearly  forty  yearS)  he  maintained  die  glorieus 
character  of  a  patriot  king.  Though  his  contemporaries^ 
Charles  V.  Francis  I.  Henry  VIII.  and  Solyman  the  Magnig* 
centf  reigned  oiver  fairer  realms  and  more  polished  people^ 
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thej  merit  a  lower  place  io  the  temple  of  fame,  than 
Gastavus  Vasa.  They  involved  their  subjects  in  expensive 
wars,  to  gratifj  their  own  ambition,  and  crashed  them 
beneath  a  spiritnal  tyranny  in  doing  honor  to  the  Beast, 
BatGustavos  rescued  his  people  from  a  foreign  yoke,  diiius^d 
among  them,  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  delivered  them  from 
the  l^yptian  bondage  of  spiritnal  despotism. 

Few  events  had,  as  yet,  laid  open  the  immense  regions  of 
Russia  and  Siberia  to  the  view  of  history;  nor  has  that 
extensive  country,  till  a  late  period,  made  any  appearance 
in  the  concerns  of  Europe.  As  early  as  1470,  Joho 
Basilomtz  I.  grand  duke  of  Muscovy,  threw  off  the  yoke  of 
th^Tartars,  under  which  that  country  had  long  remained. 
He  soon  reduced  Novogorod  and  Cassan,  and  received  the 
imperial  diadem  of  that  country  under  the  title  of  Czar, 
which  in  their  language  signifies  king  or  emperor,  as  that 
of  Czarina  does  empress  or  queen.  To  these  territories 
his  grandson  John  Basilowltz  II.  added  the  extensive  coun- 
tries of  Astracan  and  Siberia,  in  1554.  In  this  reign,  a 
treaty  of  commerce  was  formed  between  Russia  and  Eog^- 
land,  then  governed  by  queen  Elizabeth. 

The  family  of  this  prince  soon  becoming,  in  a  manner, 
extinct;  Russia  was  harassed  with  a  rapid  succession  oi 
usurpers,  and  civil  wars,  till  Michael  Theodorowitz,  son  of 
Romanow,  bishop  of  Rostow,  assumed  the  government; 
and  was  able  in  1618,  to  establish  a  peace  with  Sweden  and 
Poland.  This  Michael,  by  the  mother^s  side,  was  descended 
from  the  Czar  John  Basilowitz;  and  in  his  person,  was 
again  established  the  ancient  dynasty.  Alexius  succeeded 
his  father  Michael.  He  left  his  dominions  to  his  son  Theo- 
dore, both  improved  and  extended.  Theodore  on  his  death 
bed,  appointed  Peter,  bis  half  brother,  as  his  isuccessor,  to 
the  exclusion  of  his  own  brother  and  sister,  Ivan  and 
Sophia.  This  was  he,  who  was  afterwards  called  Peter 
the  Great  As  on  the  death  of  Theodore,  Peter  wais  very 
young,  Ivan  and  Sophia  endeavored  to  exclude  him  from 
the  throne.  Various  struggles  were  excited;  and  the 
existence  of  the  empire  seemed  to  be  threatened  by  the 
prospect  of  civil  wars,  and  the  most  violent  commotions. 
The  fortune  of  Peter,  however,  at  length  triumphed ;  and 
after  publicly  executing  above  3000  of  the  malcontents,  he 
found  himself  in  quiet  possession  of  the  throne. 

When  Providence  designs  to  make  a  great  man,  some 
door  is  generally  opened  for  his  doing  something  almost 
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peculiar  to  himself.  The  illustrious  course  pursued  by 
Peter,  was  struck  out  by  his  own  surprising  genius,  eyen 
while  unaided  either  by  elegant  literature,  or  that  specula* 
tioo,  which  is  the  result  of  long  experience.  In  1697,  he 
retired  from  his  empire,  and  travelled  as  a  private  gentle- 
man in  the  retinue  of  three  embassadors,  with  a  view  of 
visiting  various  nations  of  Europe,  and  especially  those 
roost  famed  for  industry,  economy  and  the  important  and 
usefVil  arts.  At  Amsterdam,  he  made  a  considerable  stay, 
where,  as  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  he  entered  himself 
in  one  of  the  principal  dock  yards,  as  a  common  laborer, 
and  fared  like  other  journeymen.  At  the  same  time,  he 
engaged  with  the  utmost  application  in  the  study  of  naviga* 
tion,  commerce,  suigery  and  the  various  branches  of  natural 
philosophy. 

Thence,  he  passed  into  England,  where  king  William 
received  him  with  marks  of  respect,  due  to  the  imperial 
traveller  and  student.  In  England,  he  completed  his 
knowledge  of  naval  affairs ;  and,  after  the  expiration  of 
nearly  two  years,  he  returned  to  Russia,  accompanied  by 
several  men  skilled  in  the  arts  and' sciences. 

The  whole  life  of  Peter  was  spent  in  the  rapid  forma* 
tion  and  still  more  astonishing  execution  of  those  grand 
schemes,  which  may  be  said  to  have  given  existence  to 
the  most  extensive  empire,  ever  known.  But  before  we 
proceed  farther  with  this  history,  it  will  be  proper  to 
call  the  render**  attention  once  more  to  the  hlitory  of 
Sweden. 

Gustavus  Vasa,  of  whose  life  and  character  we  have 
taken  some  notice,  was  succeeded  in  the  Swedish  throne 
successively  by  his  sons  Eric  and  John.  The  former,  far 
different  in  his  character  from  his  father,  was  deposed  in 
1568,  and  the  latter  died  in  159£,  leaving  his  kingdom  to 
his  son  Sigismund,  already  king  of  Poland.  Sigismund,  in 
attempting  to  re-establish  the  Catholic  religion,  was  also 
deposed  by  the  Swedes  in  1600,  and  his  uncle,  Charles  IX. 
was  elevated  to  the  throne.  The  son  and  successor  of 
Charles  IX.  was  the  celebrated  Gustavus  Adolphus. 

In  1611,  Gustavus,  upon  his  father's  death,  was  declared 
of  age,  and  ascended  the  throne,  though  only  in  hia^ 
eighteenth  year.  His  kingdom,  on  his  accession,  was 
enfeebled  by  a  partial  subjection  to  Denmark,  which  had 
existed,  since  the  times  of  the  great  Margaret  He  found 
its  internal  concerns  in  the  utmost  disorder^distracted  by 
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diyiBions,  and  torn  by  intestine  broils.  All  his  neighbor?, 
the  Danes,  the  Poles  and  Russians,  were  at  war  with  him, 
and  had  already  infested  his  territories  with  great  armies, 
taking  enconragement  from  his  yonth  and  inexperleace, 
and  the  known  weakness  of  his  kingdom.  The  great 
Adolphos,  on  this  occasion,  showed  how  far  the  power  of 
genius  transcends  even  experience  itself,  and  all  the  arti* 
ficial  acquirements  that  are  within  the  reach  of  man.  At 
one  effort,  he  dispelled  the  storm  of  inrasion  ;  at  another, 
he  silenced  all  intestine  commotions.  Before  him,  went 
Tictory  and  triumph ;  and  tranquility  and  order  marked  his 
footsteps.  His  enemies,  every  where  met  with  defeat  and 
disgrace,  while  he  extended  his  conquests,  humbled  all  his 
neighbors,  and  nearly  made  himself  master  of  Russia. 

Soon  after  this,  by  the  policy  of  Cardinal  Richllen,  M 
already  mentioned,  Gustavus  was  appointed  head  of  the 
Protestant  league,  for  opposing  and  humbling  the  house  of 
Austria.    His  life  opens  one  of  the  most  amazing  series  of 
splendid  actions,  recorded  in  history ;  and  when  we  consider 
the  power  of  the  enemies,  whom  as  he  uniformly  conquer* 
ed,  as  encountered,  we  shall  see  reasons  for  comparing  him 
with  Hannibal,  if  not  preferring  him  to  that  great  warrior. 
Finding  no  equal  in  the  North,  he  bent  hta  course  south- 
wardly, and  by  a  course  of  victories,  penetrated  the  heart 
of  Germany.    He  defeated  the  famous  Count  Tilly,  the 
Austrian  general,  long  thought  invincible;  and  gained  a 
victory  equally  complete  over  his  successor  Watetein.  ^  But 
this  victory  cost  him  his  life.     He  was  unfortunately  kiHed, 
after  the  field  was  won;  and  with  his  dying  breath,  made 
the  prophetic  declaration,  that  he  had  sealed  the  liberties 
of  Germany  with  his  blood.    Had  he  lived,  it  is  thought  he 
would  have  put  a  period  to  the  German  empire. 

The  virtues  and  abilities  of  no  hero  or  conqueror,  ever 
shone  with  greater  lustre  aAer  his  death,  than  did  those  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus.  They  long  survived  him  in  the 
armies  which  he  trained,  and  in  the  generals  which  he 
formed.  The  names  of  Bernard,  Torstensipn,  Bannier, 
Wrangel  and  some  others,  will  be  celebrated  to  the  htest 
posterity.  Those  generals  continued  the  war  after  the 
death  of  Gustavus,  and  gave  a  blow  to  the  power  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  which  it  has  never  fully  recovered. 
Ozenstiem,  the  first  minister  of  Gustavus,  who  managed 
the  affairs  of  Sweden  during  the  minority  of  Christina,  bis 
daughter  and  successor,  by  his  consummate  skill,  enabled 
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that  princess,  in  a  measnre,  to  dictate  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia in  1648. 

With  the  great  Gustavus  and  his  generals,  the  fame  and 
prosperity  of  Sweden  seeme^  to  expire.  Christina,  In 
1654,  six  years  after  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  resigned  her 
crown  to  her  cousin  Charles  Gastavus.  The  life  and 
adventures  of  this  celebrated  princess,  exhibit  the  most 
surprising  /extremes  of  magnanimity  and  weakness — of 
eleyatibn-  of  mind,  and  perversion  of  taste.  The  adven- 
tures, through  which  she  passed,  would  furnish  ample 
materials  for  tho  writer  of  romance. 

Charles  Gustavus,  who  was  the  tenth  of  that  name,  was  a 
prince  of  considerable  abilities,  and  gained  some  advantages 
in  a  war  with  Poland ;  but  his  reign  lasted  only  six  years. 
He  died  in  1660,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  government  by 
bis  son  Charles  XL  who  was  an  odious  and  impolitic  tyrant. 
So  far  from  imitating  the  examples  of  several  of  his  illus- 
trious predecessor^,  he  used  his  utmost  power  to  oppress 
and  enslave  his  people.  During  his  long  reign,  though 
apparently  successful  in  several  wars,  his  kingdom  and  the 
Swedish  name  were  falling  from  that  important  and  splendid 
rank,  they  once  held  in  Europe. 

In  1697,  by  the  death  of  Charles  XL  the  throne  of  Swe- 
den was  left  vacant  to  the  famous  Charles  XIL  his  son  and 
buccessor,  than  whom,  probably,  no  mortal  man  ever 
breathed  more  constantly  the  spirit  of  war.  But,  instead 
of  possessing  the  great  qualities  of  Vasa  and  Adolphus,  he 
seemed  capable  of  nothing  but  war  and  conquest.  Head- 
long as  a  tiger,  he  rushed  forward,  as  if  only  solicitous  to 
fight,  with  very  little  regard  to  prospects  of  advantage^  or 
the  favorable  moment. 

While  such  a  tiger,  however,  was  about  to  be  let  loose 
in  the  North  of  Europe,  a  lion,  if  we  may  keep  up  the 
metaphor,  was  prepared  still  further  north,  to  keep  him  at 
bay,  and  set  bounds  to  his  lawless  rage.  Peter,  justly 
styled  the  Great,  had  just  returned  to  his  own  dominions, 
enriched  with  discoveries  and  improvements,  calculated  to 
aid  him  in  the  grand  scheme  of  civili2:iog  the  North  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  when  Charles  Xll.  tkough  but  eighteen 
years  of  s|ge,  ascended  the  throne  of  Sweden.  The  views 
of  Charles  relative  to  the  conquest  of  Russia,  may  well  be 
compared  with  those  of  Alexander  in  relation  to  the  Persian 
empire.  But  had  Charles  acted  with  that  prudent  caution, 
which  governed  Alexander's  counsels  and  movemients  he 
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might  have  aroided  those  disasters,  which  rtdned  himself 
and  his  kingdom,  even  thopgh  he  had  failed  in  the  main 
object  of  his  amhitioo.         ^ 

The  wars  of  Charles,  h|wever,  were  tremendous ;  and 
his  name  soon  became  ternofe  throngh  the  world.  But  be 
was  too  rash  and  impetaons  to  execute  his  plans  by  means^ 
which  were  necessary  to  give  permanence  to  his  snccess. 
He  fonght  in  all  directions,  and  was  generally  victorious. 
He  homUed  all  his  adversaries  except  one^  and  stmck 
terror  into  all  his  neighbors.  He  dethroned  Angosttis,  ksog 
of  Poland,  new  modelled  the  government  of  that  kingdom^ 
and  caused  Stanislans,  a  creatore  of  his  own,  to  be  invested 
with  that  sovereignty.  Bat  his  wh<^e  plan  of  operations 
may  be  clearly  traced  to  his  great  design  of  sobdning 
Rnssia,  which  issued  in  the  battle  of  Pnltowa,  fonght  oA 
the  11th  of  July,  1709.  -  With  a  brief  sketch  of  the  circnoi'^ 
stances  leadii^  to  this  decisive  battle  between  Charles  and 
Peter,  we  shall  close  this  article^  and  refer  the  reader  to 
the  details  of  the  events  in  the  history  of  these  times. 
While  Charles,  mad  with  his  design  of  becoming  a  second 
Alexander  and  conquering  all  mankind,  was  with  the  utmost 
diligence  preparing  the  way  for  his  operations  againfft 
Peter,  the  latter  by  a  stretch  of  masterly  policy,  unequalled' 
la  its  kind,  was  widening  his  resources,  fortifying  his  power, 
improvii^  his  immense  empire,  and  strengthening  the  basis 
of  his  tk^one.  The  victorious  stanckird  of  Charles,  iii 
1707,  which  had  been  displayed  in  Saxony,  to  the  terror  of^ 
all  Germ«iy,  was  reau>ved,  and  again  seen  in  Poland. 
Thither,  at  the  head  of  43,000  men,  Charles  now  proceeded 
to  appose  the  Buraian^rms,  which  durii^  his  alienee  had 
been  employed  in  favor  of  Augustus,  the  dethrone  mon^ 
arch.  From  Lithuania,  where  he  had  for  some  time  'been, 
Peter  ,  directed  his  march  toward  the  river  Boristheiie#, 
avoiding  for  the  present  a  general  battle  with  the  Swedlfili ' 
hero.  So  near,  were  the  two  armies,  that  Charles  arrived 
in  the  city  of  Grodno,  on  the  same  day,  that  Peter  left  it. 
BA  the  pursuit  was  in  vain. 

The  sovere%n  of  Russia,  on  this  occssion,  dtspiayed  that 
wisdom  and  prudence,  which  seemed  the  prelude  to  his 
future  triumph.  Finding  himselfin  his  own  dsmlnion^  and 
justly  fearing  the  x^onseqaences  of  so  terrible  si  conflict,  9» 
seemed  approachtt^,  he  sent  an  embassy  to  the  kittgaf 
Sweden,  with  proposals  of  peace.  Charles  returned,  fot ' 
answer,  that  he  would  treat  with  him  at  Hescoir.    The 
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Czar^s  remmrk,  wkea  IbU  huoghty  RM«r#r  wss  broaglU  him^ 
g^ves  lis  a  trftit  of  tbe  eh^racter  of  th^  Uno  fiv^tt.  ^^Aiy 
brother  Charles,^'  said  he,  ^^  always  affects  to  piay  th« 
Alesawleir;  but  I  hope  he  will  not  find  me  a  Daiias." 
The  celerity  of  his,  reireat  doleated  aU  hopes  of  HOV(Errtakiog 
liim  ;<  aod  the  Swedish  viooareh  cossoied  bamseHby  piiracH 
iog  hk  manc^h  toward  Moseow.  But  ia  tlik,  he  (omid  ao 
wiali  difficulty*  Hl»  army  aiifftfed  kicredil^e  hardsltilM^iii 
wuvaUig  the  coarse  of  the  Caar^  who^  aware  of  hie  appi4aefa| 
mddestfbyed  all  means  of  subeiitefice,  «ftd  indeed  akaosl 
^very  ve»t%e  o£  human  habitation.  Vast  forasti,  morass^ 
a»d  ozt«itfliYe  solitudes  preseated  before  tiiefo,  seeaws  o# 
dasoktioo,  and  the  alanaiog  prospect  of  destmctioiii 
Throvgh  theee  dreary  wastes,  the  RussiaBO  wioired  with 
safety,  being  in  theie  09Hk  ceaDtry,  and  Jed  by  a  great 
•emmaader^  who  knew  weft  how  to  ftir;ail  hitoself  of  his 
ewo  pesoarees,  and  to  leave  beliind  ^ai,  aotliing  t»  faciU* 
tate  the  pr^resa  of  iiis  potsiiar. 

^  Charles,  thoi^h  now  detofunoed  to  march  to  Mosoow^ 
was  compelled  to  alter  his  tine,  of  maKh^andby  amoro 
oirouitoQS  oouiee,  to  pass  through  pieces,  wheace  some 
ilapplies  might  be  derived  for  his  army,  dow  aeafty  ftetin^ 
ing  with  fatigoe  aod  wanti  The  north  of  Europe  abounds 
with  v^ast  forests  and  trackless  wilda,  alasost  impassubi^ 
er«B  in  the  suminer  season,  Mid  now  clothed  with  dotible 
iKMrrorft,  by  theapproacli  of wwter.  The  ablest ofioers  of 
his^rmjr  remonstrated  against  peetetmting  those*  inbo8pi«> 
table xlimeSf  in  the  wkiter  season*  Cooat  Fiper,  on  whioal 
1m  had  ever  placed  mmi^h  depeadeoee,' earnestly  recimii' 
mended  it  to  him  to  resnaMiin  the  Ukraine,  a  prottnce  lyii^ 
iiloog  the  river  fioristheoesY  tHl*  thfe*  winter,  which  at  that 
time  was  intensely  seTere(,>  was  pelt/  He,  how«Tor,cros8ei 
tfa^t  river,  and  advanced  to  the  bankr  of  ther  IMsna,  beyonl 
tsbieb,  he  pofoeinred  a  Rnsslan  nrmy  posted  to  resi^  hift 
|m«s|iige.     - 

He  crossed,  however,  and  conliAaed  his  matdli,  maltfn|^a 
slew  progress  iartothe  Rnssian*  tor  rooties.  Hovering  |>ap* 
ties' of  thtt  enemy  added  ceoiintoal  sorpHse  to  his  paiaftl 
nnd  perHoosiasniich ;  and  ammbcrsof  hisnien  daily  perisiied 
throagfa  the  iaolemency  of  the  iinosn.*  W€twiiig'aws>y  the 
winter  in  those  ^osty  regiofisit  he  m:  length  arrived,  on  the 
lOth  of  May,  at  the  town*  oS^Pnilewa,  ^hiere'wss  an  tmpoi^ 
tflsit  magazine « of  stores  and .  n«cessa«leii,  of* which  the 
9ivedisli  armjr  wai  in  fpont  want    9«t'f  eltowa  wswi  dar- 
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fended  bj  a  gRrrisoo  of  9000 '  RuBsiaof ;    and  the  Czar 
hioMelf  laj  not  very  far  disUot,  wilh  an  army  of  70,000 


The  attick  of  Charles  upon  this  place^  which  was  strooglj 
fortified,  was  one  of  the  most  daring  enterprises  ever 
Rttenpted  by  any  commander.  For  that  reason,  he  coald 
not  be  dissuaded  from  so  rash  a  measure.  In  spite  of  every 
eibrt  of  the  Swedes,  the  town  eould  not  be  reduced  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Csar  with  his  main  army ;  and  Charles, 
akhoqgh  wounded  in  his  heel  by  a  musket  ball,  determined 
to  give  him  battle.  He  ordered  his  army  to  advance  and 
Rtlaek  tlie  Russian  camp.  The  Swedes,  long  Inured  to  vic- 
tory, made  a  formidable  onset,  and  not  without  impression. 
The  Russian  cavalry  was  broken,  but  soon  rallied  behind 
the  infantry.  The  king  of  Sweden,  borne  in  a  litter, 
<aolmaied  lik  troops,  and  displayed  all  the  talents  of  the 
soldier  and  hero.  But  be  contended  against  superior  for- 
tune* On  the  side  of  Peter,  therel  were  equal  skill  and 
btaiiery  with  greater  numbers.  The  Swedes  fought  with 
•stONishing  fury,  for  two  hours ;  but  were  eipoeed  in  the 
tsuom  of  a  tjcemendous  train  of  artillery,  which  the  Czar^ 
whose  arrangements  for  the  bntile  were  masterly,  had 
flfieoed  upon  them*  Their  charge  upon  the  Russian  line, 
proved  kieffectnsi ;  ,and  their  defeat,  which  was  inevitable^ 
was  only  announced  by  their  destniciion.  9000  Swedes 
ieUonthe  field  of  battle;  .andllie  army  of  Charles  was 
littstrly  loined. ..  Charing  himself,  with  a  small  party  of 
hoffse,  escaped  with  difficulty^  w4  hastily  crossing  the 
Boviathefies,  fled  with. «  few  attendants  to  Bender,  a  town 
ia  Moldavia,  in  the  Turkish  domioions. 

Charles  KlI..  never  recovered  from  this  humbling  stroke, 
which  seemed^for  a  while  to  give  respite  to  the  Iforthof 
Europe;  and  wns  certainly  loUowed  by  vast  consequences 
to  that  part  of  tbf  globe...  But  tbei^e  never  was  a. more 
restless  man  than  Cnarles.  He  continued  to  struggle, 
negotiate  srnd  fight,  ;as  l6i)g  as  he  coniinuH  to  breathe; 
which  was.  about  jine  years  from  the  bat|le  of  Pultowa* 
For  a  paiticular  account  of  the  various  fortunes  and  adven* 
.  iuf]es .  of  this  eEtf aordinary  prince,  tbe  reader  is  recom- 
mended to  peruse  Voitaire^s  history  of  him.  As  alieady 
noticed,  he  threw  himself  into  the  power  of  the  Turks, 
deteruiiniiig  never  to  return  to  his  own  dominions,  but  as 
»  cooquerer.  He  persevered  in  this  resolution,  for  several 
vmm ;  but  wus  compelled  te>  break  it  at  last.    Ccmstantly 
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fomenting  intrigfies,  commotionv  md  wars  in  all  dtrectioiii, 
he  cauld  never  lay  a^ide  his  demffk  against  Russia,  nor 
indeed  his  hope  of  snbduing  that  mightjr  empire. 

Thus  passed  the  life  of  .CharU»^  till  in  December,  1718, 
be  was  killed  before  the  town  of  Fredericshatt,  in  Norway, 
by  a  cannon  ball.  After  he  was  struck  by  the  ball,  he  only 
had  time  to  lay  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  grasping  which, 
he  expired. 

All  hUtoriaos,  who  speak  of  hfm,  allow  him  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  who  ever  lived.  Had 
his  prudence  been  equal  to  his  courage,  energy  and  ambi- 
tion, he  would  have  equalled,  If  not  excelled,  all  other 
conquerors.  The  disasters  of  his  reign  gave  a  blow  tt> 
Sweden,  which  she  has  never  recovered.  She  has  been 
declining  during  the  last  century,  and  has  now  become  but 
a  secondary  power  in  Europe. 

Peter  the  Great,  happily  delivered  from  so  trotibles<^m« 
and  dangerous  a  neighbor,  for  the  remainder  of  his  reign, 
had  Titlle  to  frustrate  his  favorite  schemes  for  iinprovmg 
his  empire.  He  buift  a  city  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Fin- 
land, which,  he  determined,  should  bear  his  name.  In  the 
space  of  a  century,  Petersburg  has  become  one  eftheViHwt 
'  splendid  cities  in  the  world.  Peter  displayed  the  graii^enf 
of  his  mind  more  in  the  arts  of  peace,  than  of  wah  He 
projected  a  union  between  the  river  Dwina,  the  Wi^^a 
and  Tanafs,  thus  to  open  a  communication  between  the 
.  Baltic,  Guxine,  Caspian  and  Northern  seas,  in  short,  no 
prince,  ever  did  more  4o  enlighten,  improve  and  u4otn  his 
empire. 

'  Peter  was  succeeded  by  his  wife  Catharine  I.  am!  she, 
by  Peter  II.  who,  after  a,  short  reign,  died  in  1730  of  ^e 
small  pox.  He  was  grandson  to  Peter  the  Great,  whose 
direct  male  line,  in  him,  was  extinct.  The  throne  was 
next  filled  by  Anne,  second  daughter  toTvan,  ehfesf  brother 
to  Peter  the  Great.  She  was  succeeded  by  Elizabeth, 
daughter  to  Peter  the  Great ;  Elizabeth,  by  her  nephew 
Peter  111.  and  he,  by  his  wife  Catharine  1 1.  a  pnneeis  of 
Anhalt-Zerbit ;  whose  reign  almost  eclipsed  the  glory  of 
that  of  Peter  the  Great,  She  was  succeeded  by  her  Son 
Paul;  he,  by  Alexander;  and  he  by  the  present  emperor 
Jftcholas. 
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CHAPTER  Vlli. 

comtoyMnos  co^  ntt  wnar-  mw 

.     GRGAT  KUTAIH.'  > 

THE  history  of  most  nations  is  but  the  bistetry  of  wftf 
iu)d  de^troGlion  to  tiie  huoMn  race»  .  TW  vajmA  is«  perfectly 
fatigaed  imd  4juigui|t4  in  reading  of  nothing  tot  figblmgi 
klUing,  fl^order,  treason  and  desolation.  In  the  hMetj^of 
foglaod^  the  csiod  is  often  relieved  vrUh  a  mest  pleasinv. 
varietj  of  prospect  It  i#.  the  bistpiry  of  arts  ami  sciwMseoy 
of  plJjosophy  and  governoienl,  of  commeace  aad  a§^»cBti> 
iore;  and)  to  show,  that  thjei  English  people  jure  ^  one 
blood,  and  of  one  spirit  with  othop  natio^y  there  is;  aSse  the 
hiFtorj  of  revolotioos,  of  treasons,  pJots,  eiassacfot  aa^ 
def^olatiog  irars.*  But  the  English  people  exhihit  a  aov; 
prising  end  iUustrioos  example  of  mental  oAergx^aMiedkeeN 
ienca.  Thej  hi^ve  been  abl^  to  give  transeendenl  H»p«r^ 
tancet  to  e  comparatively  9m»\\  iskndi  «iid#Ahal^  ier  e  lei^ 


.  Great  Brit^  is  an  island  moeb  saialler  tlMtfl  Boroeo)  ^or 
tfedagasear^  or  JN^iphon^  or  seaie0thsi«^  whieb  mA^  bs 
named ;  jet/  ior  oear^  tvreoty  eentorioi^  it  has  held  ea 
impprtaet  rank  among  the  nations  of  the  earthy  end  is  Heir 
mistress  ef  the  sea..  In  e  £iH*m«^  ohapter^ -ivte- neticei 
l^ghert^  a|  the  ho^d  otf  the  Saion  .Ueplaicby,  ehoisl  the 
year  800.  The  successors  of  Egbert  were  exceedingly 
harassed  by  the  Dunes;  who  at  length  pUsitedtbemeelres 
on  the  Ma  coast,  and  seixe<i  all. the  fioeet  |ierts  ef  fingtaeA 
The  greet  Alfred,  tbe  delivenaip  of  hiseoiintpy,  aed  aalie 
is  styled,  the  father  of  tlie  English  ceestiiiitioo,««aUie' 
^randsoe^  of  Egbert.  When  ell  was  ^iy§m  m^  for-  le«t,>antf 
the.  Panes  were  considered,  as  masters  of  Eegkod, -ti^^ 
^'immortal  Alfred'^  seddeply  hfobe . from .bie ceoc«ilm«ili 
where  be  had*  ibr  eame  yea«s,  bec»i  hidden:  ie  the  4eop«<i 
ilisgoise  and  remotes^  pcicefses.  -  He  ereeled  the  niaaiiBid  at 
bis  native  coeetfy,  ivhieb  eoea  jbeeemetef  raflyieg  iiointi 
........  .'/'■■  *    '      . 

*Befcide8  foreign  wars  innumerable  and  almost  tncetsan^  tbe 
English  b&ve  h«d,  aceordin/F  to  tlie  eaaaieration  of  Le  Sage^  16 
civit  wars  and  9  reSigious  commotiona,*  since  ihe  Coii%ae8t«  In  tbe 
language  of  Goldsmith,  England  maj  wsll  bo  denosuaatvd  a  Mud  ^ 
itholau  and  a  fwint  of  aim»4 — £d. 
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with  a  small  b«>dj  of  men  he  eocountercd  arid  defeated  the. 
Daned*  The  rapid  r«mor  of  hia  auccess  drew  moltiludea 
to  hia  standard.  The  Baned  where  everj  where. defeated, 
and,  in  a  short  time,  expelled  from  the  island.  « 

Perhaps  no  monarch  ever  more  jastly  deserved  the  title 
of  Father  of  hu  country^  than  Alfred.  After  the  incessant 
wars  had  subsided,  which  made  him  powerful  and  indepen-. 
dent,  he  set  himself,  with  the  greatest  energy  and  industry^ 
to  improve  his  kingdom.  He  founded  the  university  of 
Oxford,  in  895 ;  he  rebuilt  the  eity  of  London;  he  divided 
England  in  counties,  hundreds,  &c. ;  he  revived  the  trial  by 
jury,  and  gave  dignity,  purity  and  despatch  to  the  courts  of 
justice*  In  a  weni,  it  may  be  said,  that  he  did  bis  utmost,  to 
diffuse  iiM^vidoai  happiness  among  his  people,  as  well  as  to 
give  his  kingdom  the  external  marks  of  dignity  and  splendor* 
-  The  Teiga  of  Alfried  was  long  and  prosperous.  No  prince 
was  ever  more  beloved  by  his  subjects ;  and  he  died  itt 
peace,  full  of  days,  and  covered  with  glory,  in  901. 

The  successors  of  Alfred,  far  more  than  a  century^were 
employed  in  wars  with  the  Danes,  with  various,  but,  at 
length,  with  declining  success.  In  the  first  part  of  the 
eleventh  century,  Canute  the  Great,  king  of  Denmark, 
completed  the  conquest  of  England,  and  established  himself 
OR  the  English  throne.  In  1035,  he  left  his  dominions  to 
Harold,  who,  after  a  short  and  inglorious  reign,  was  suc- 
j&eeded  by  Hardicanute,  in  whom  the  Danish  race  of  kings 
luecame  extinct ;  when  the  ancient  line  was  restored. 

The  Saxon  race  was  restored  in  the  person  of  Edward 
the  Confessor;  but  in  him  was  again  deprived  of  the 
orown.^  In  1066,  he  was  succeeded  by  Harold  the  Usurper, 
the  aoo  of  the  famous  Godwin,  earl  of  Kent  ^ 

The  British  crown  seemed  now  to  be  unsettled,  and,  in 
a  measore^  at  the  disposal  of  the  common  chances  of  war. 
William  of  Normandy,  a  prince  of  great  territorial  re* 
aoorces,  and  of  still  greater  abilities  lor  war,  prepared  to 
sissert  his  claim  to  it-«-a  very  specious  claim,  indeed,  bqt 
the  origin  of  all  monarchical  claims ;  for,  as  Brennus  toU 
the  Roman  eeftbassadors,  ^^  The  right  of  conquerors  lies  in 
their  swords,''  Willtam^s  claim  was  grounded  wholly  to 
bis  power  ;t  and  he  was  successful.     Accompanied  by  many 

*  Harold  was  a  Saxon,  tboagh  not  of  the  royal  faniilj..^E^. 

t  William  profefsed  to  found  hit  claim  to  (he  Ka^ihh  crown  upon 
the  will  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  though  it  does  not  appear,  that 
Kdward  ever  expressed  any  such  will  in  wrftrng-^-Brf.  *  ' 
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floldi'eri  of  forttnie,  whom  the  fame  of  his  abtlities  Af)d  fhlf 

Splendor  of  his  enterprise  hnd  drawn  from  all  partfl  of 
uroptf  he  made  a  formidable  descent  open  the  fingllsb 
•oast,  and  landed  without  opposition.  He  was  soon  met  bf 
Harold  at  the  head  also  of  a  poweifal  army.  Few  fields 
have  been  more  sharply  disputed;  arguments  of  great 
strength  were  nsed  on  both  sides.  Their  claims  and  great 
exertions,  in  point  of  merits  as  well  as  in  point  of  strength^ 
were  nearly  eqnal.  Each  of*  the  rivals,  as  well  ais  many  of 
their  followers,  had  the  same  grand  objects  in  view  ;  eacli 
foQght  for  life,  crown,  empire,  honor,  glofy  andveverlastimf 
£ime.  The  eyes  of  all  £orope  were  anxionsly  tuined 
toward  the  scene ;  and  the  pen  of  the  historian  was  ready 
to  transmit  the  event  to  unborn  ages.  Great  bravery  was 
displayed  on  both  sides. 

Harold  fell  in  battle ;  and  William  «ei2ed,  without  far- 
ther opposition^  the  august  pri£e.  He  found  it,  bowevef, 
more  difficult  to  retain,  than  to  acquire,  the  crown  of  £ng« 
land.  He  was  kept  in  continual  alarms;  add  his  life  wats 
endangered  by  daring  plots  and  conspiracies.  His  jea* 
1ou<^ies  of  the  English  people,  which  were  not  increaeeiii 
without  cause,  occasioned,  universal  alterations  in  the 
interna i  police  of  the  kingdom.  He  deeply  infringed  the 
aneient  constitution;  and,  at  length,  breaking  over  all  re^ 
straiot,  he  caused  innumerable  confiscations,  and^  by  Suborn* 
ed  evidence,  the  most  unjust  and  cruel  attainder  of  ^vasoo. 
He  nearly  exterminated  the  ancient  nobility;  and  by 
'degrees,  effected  a  cohversioii  of  the  property  of  the  whole 
kingdom. 

From  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  to  the  reign 
of  Henry  VilL  the  history  of  England  pfeseiata  a  variegated 
and  interesting  scene*  The  Henries  and  Edwards  were, 
generally,  both  statesmen  and  warriors.  It  ^ill  be  impoa- 
•ible  to  go  into  a  particular  conaideration  of  their  resp^t^ 
tive  reigns ;  but  we  must  beg  the  reader^s  permissitm  to 
pass  over  this  very  considerable  period,  with  a  few  general 
remarks. 

During  this  period,  the  struggles  between  the  three 
orders,  viz,  the  king,  lords  and  commons,  were  inceisant, 
and,  at  times,  had  well  nigh  iiyvotved  the  kingdom  in  ruin. 
The  great  lords  were  oftentoo  powerful  for  the  crown, 
and  for  the  commons.  They  held  their  castles  and  strong 
fort  refuses  in  all  parts  of  the  ialand;  and,  where  a  union 
bafipened  to  combine  their  strength^  they  seemed  often  to 
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Ui  fw  t^  do,  a9  Polaod  but  m^e  clofie  to  it«  oimx  iill^r 
jTuia-r-that  is,  to  overtura  the  tbrooe,  and  eoslave  the  pe<^ 
pie.  Of  ali  goveroments  in  the  world,  perhap$,  ao  ari8to<> 
racy  is  the  worst,  it  is  like  a  hydra  with  a  hundred  heads*; 
It  is  restless,  because  ambitious,  and  weak,  because  dis^ 
united;  it  is  miberable, because  experienced  without  virtue  j 
and  contemptible,  because  wise  and  crafty  without  power. 
fThe  time  proper  for  action,  is  consumed  ia  delibeiation ; 
upd  the  lucky  moment  passes  unimproved. 
,.  While  the  Engiish  government  leaned  chiefly  toward  thii 
form,  the  nation  was  feeble,  and  liable  to  innumerable  divi- 
jBions;  and,  owing  to  this  cause,  had  been  easily  subjugated 
py  the  Saxons,  Danes  and  Normans.  The  undue  poweir 
^od  influeoce  of  the  great  lords,  remained  firm  and  uQ* 
•haken,  and  must  have  ultimately  terminated  in  the  ruin  of 
the  nation,  had  it  not  received  a  fatal  blow  by  the  policy  of 
Hejnry  Vli.  who  so  far  abolished  the  feudal  tenures,  as  to 
euable  the  nobility  and  great  peers  of  the  realm,  to  alienatlK 
jtheir  landed  estates,  which  before  his  time,  they  could  not. 
,Tjbiis  occasioned  a  change,  and  a  much  wider  distributloh 
^.of  property,  and  had  a  tendency  to  produce  a  juster  balance 
in  the  powers  of  government. 

The  extraordinary  abilities,  fortunes  and  characters  of 
jeveral  of  the  English  mouarchs,  contributed  greatly  to 
establish,  unite,  and  dignify  the  nation.  Perhaps  no  nation 
in  Europe,  at  this  early  period,  was  governed  so  ably  and 
•  so  wisely.  Several  of  the  Henries  and  of  the  Edwards 
were. men  of  the  most  consummate  abilities.  We  bate 
already  mentioned  Henry  V.  With  his  name,  we  tnay 
associate  that  of  Edward  Hi.  who  is  called  the  father 
of  the  English  constitution.  He  was  ^equally  great  ia 
war;  and  held,  during  his  glorious  reign,  no  less  the  con* 
.fidence  and  veaeration  of  his  subjects,  than  the  dread  of  bis 
enemies. 

It  was  the  peculiar  felicity  of  England,  to  derive  beneJSt 
from  their  worst,  as  well  as  from  their  best  and  ablest, 
princes.  They  had  several  kings,  who  would  answer  well 
to  be  put  upon  the  black  list  of  Roman  emperors.  But, 
.  even  those  disgraceful  reigns  were  directly  or  iudirectly 
productive  of  good,  in  the  contemptible  and  inglorious 
reign  of  king  John,  was  laid  the  corner  stone  of  English 
liberty-r-the  main  pillar  of  that  mighty  fabric  of  power, 
.wealtH,  political,  wisdom  and  safety,  which  has  enabled 
the  people  of  that  island  to  hold,  at  limes^  the  balance  of 
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Eoropc ;  «iid  by  which  ihtj  now  hoM  the  empire  of  cea* 
merce  and  oavigation,  and  are  able  to  unfurl  their  trium- 
phant  flag  throughout  the  whole  world  of  waters. 

The  Magna  Charia^  or  Great  Charter,  is  a  bill  of  rights, 
founded  on  the  most  obvious  principles  of  natural  aod  civil 
justice ;  and  regarding  it  as  a  human  invention,  among  all 
the  nations  of  the  world,  if  we  except  the  United  States^ 
nothing  can  be  found  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times, 
equal  or  comparable  to  it.  It  demonstrates  that,  even  Ia 
the  13th  century,  the  English  nation  far  excelled  Greece 
and  Rome  in  political  wisdom  and  virtue.  And  the  coosti* 
totions  and  bills  of  rights  in  our  own  happy  country,  are 
but  cbildren  from  tbat  illustrious  parent.  Whether  the 
English  nation  are  as  wise  in  the  19th,  as  they  were  in  the 
13th  century,  the  writer  does  not  pretend  to  say.  They 
doubtless,  need  as  much  wisdom. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  reign  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
history,  more  weak  and  miserable,  or  of  much  greater 
length,  than  that  of  Henry  VI.  Yet  the  struggles  and  revo- 
lutions during  that  tempestuous  reign,  were,  by  no  meana, 
the  convulsions  of  death ; .  but,  if  we  may  use  a  phrase 
sometimes  used  by  physicians,  they  were  the  vis  medicatrix 
natures*  of  the  kingdom.  Old  Warwick,  the  king-maker^, 
was  then  alive ;  and  queen  Margaret  could  well  ^ht  ibe 
battles  of  her  husband.  The  invincible  spirit  of  the  nation 
was  often  roused;  nor  was  it  restored  to  tranquillity,  with- 
out laying  some  stone  in  the  national  fabric,  which  was 
destined,  for  many  ages,  to  resist  the  billows  of  time* 

In  the  period  now  before  us,  the  reader  of  English  his- 
tory, will  find  bis  attention  drawn  to  one  of  the  most  extra-, 
ordinary  civil  wars,  in  which  any  nation  was  erer  engaged. 
It  was  the  contention  between  the  house  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster, for  the  crown  of  Elngland.  Both  descended  from  the 
ancient  royal  line.  These  wars,  after  having  embroiled 
the  kingdom  during  several  successive  reigns,  and  cost, 
much  blood  and  treagure,  were  happily  ended  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Henry  VII.  to  the  throne,  in  whom  both  claims  were 
united. 

No  monarch  ever  mounted  the  English  throne  under 
greater  advantages,  than  Henry  VUl.  It  is  supposed,  that 
his  father,  at  (he  time  of  his  death,  possessed  more  ready 
money,  than  all  (he  other  monarche  of  Europe.  His  king- 
dom was  poirerful,  united,  and  at  peace  with  ti>e  ncighbor- 
•  The  teealins^  power  of  Dalure.-~£tf. 
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fiigf  p9#er»^  Ril  tretsmy  n^i^Ml ;  «nd  be  wa«  hiiilflelf  k 
pnneid  ^  great  abilities.  Bat  Henry,  with  all  these  adt an- 
tages,  was  a  vain,  odious,  tmpviacipled  tyrant.  His  pride 
and  VROftjr  conki  be  mealBared  by  nothing  but  each  othef  9 
becauiSe  they  were  both  tin  bounded.  He  was  false,  cruel, 
enpriciool,  fkkfe,  and  of  a  temper  OTerrun  witk  the  meaiH 
ei^t  jealousy,  aftd  the  most  vhidictive  resetitment.  His 
tyranny  seemed  always  to  flow  from  mere  maiiee  and 
JeprafHy. 

Pt'oridence,  hoMrerer,  employed  him  a  an  instmment  to 
humbie  the  pride  of  a  still  g^reater  tyrant,  than  hinriiielf,  th6 
Rdnsan  pdotiff.  His  most  celebrated  exploits,  (lor  he  never 
seemed  ambitioos  of  war,  Were  his  matrimonial  conneiloos 
atid  dissentions,  bis  separation  from  the  charch  of  Rome, 
his  founding  the  English  chorch  by  making  himself  and 
successors  the  bead  of  it,  (a  temporal  head  to  a  spiritual 
bbdy,^  and  his  composing  a  prayer  book  and  forms  of  wor- 
ship tor  the  same. 

The  support  which  Luther's  Reformation  in  Qerroany 
peceire<l,  from  severaf  of  the  most  powerful  princes  of  the 
etnpire,  had  already  made  a  great  and  irretrievable  infrac- 
tion opoo  the  See  of  Rome.  But  an  event  took  place  in 
England,  which  gdve  a  still  more  deadly  wound  to  Popery. 
HenryVllI.  had  conceived  an  attachment  to  Ann  Boleyn,  a 
young  lady  of  his  court,  of  great  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments. But  he  found  it  impossible  to  marry,  and  make  her 
the  partner  of  liis  throne,  without  finding  a  pretext  for 
divorciug  his  queen,  Catharine  of  Spain;  and  he  soon  found 
one  to  his  wiith.  Before  he  married  her,  she  had  i>een  the 
.  wife  of  his  brother  Arthur.  The  king's  conscience  sud- 
denly grew  remarkably  smiceptibic,  and  he  shuddered  at 
the  idea  of  having  lived  so  long  in  the  horrid  sin  of  incest. 
The  matter,  however,  was  no  sooner  snggested,  than  afti 
impotatious  vanished,  it  appeared  that  his  marriage  was 
•legal,  and  that  nothing  existed  which  could,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  tarnish  the  reputation  of  his  virtuous  queen. 
^  But  what  sativCed  others,  could  by  no  means  satS^fj 
Henry.  His  conscience  grew  more  clamorous;  and  hid 
scruples  every  day  increased.*  Fin^ding  he  could  effect 
nothing  at  home,  he  made  application  to  the  pope,  for  a 
dispensation  of  divorcement.    The  pope,  after  a  fali  hear- 

*  It  is  probable,  that,  at  first,  tb«  tcruples  of  Hwarj  w»p»  AHof^ettier 
Jiypftcritical  ;^  bat  that  afterwards*  he  was  really  «oaviaccd»  thfX  hk 
OQuaectioa  with  Catharine  was  anlawfaU^-Nl^* 
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ing  of  the  eaMey  rejected  the  ftpplication  io  the  most 
•peremptory  teroM*  Henry  persisted.  The  pope  tbreat- 
"ened.  Henry  divorced  hit  queeo,  aod  married  the  lady 
JUiii.  The  pope  thundered  a  ball  of  excommonication 
jiffawst  hicDt  and  laid  his  kii^dom  under  an  interdict^ 
a&oWiDg  bis  sobjects  from  their  allegiance.*  Honry,  on 
bis  part,  met  the  pope^s  ball  by  another  bull  as  stout,  and 
eieommonicated  the  pope.  Tbos  the  separation  of  Elnglnnd 
from  the  Romish  church,  began;  and  various  causes,  of  a 
more  pore  and  laudable  nature,  gave  it  strength  and  sta- 
bility. 

The  cruelty  and  crimes  of  Henry  increased  with  his 
■years.  The  noblest  blood  of  England  flowed,  to  satisfy  bis 
.savage  barbarity.  Even  the  beauteous  Ann  Boleyn,  whom 
be  had  married,  and  raised  to  his  throne,  found  neither  in 
her  charms,  nor  virtues,  any  security,  from  the  jealou^ 
and  rage  of  this  infernal  monster.  Upon  a  slight  suspicion 
ef  inconstancy  to  the  king,  she  suffered  death*  But  we 
still  not  waste  the  roader^s  time  in  tracing  the  atrocities  of 
a  villain  of  the  first  magnitude,  who,  considering  his  superior 
advantages,  deserves  to  sink  into  the  shades  of  eternal 
infamy,  ten  thousand  degrees  below  Nero  or  Domitian. 
.  The  death  of  Edward  VI.  in  his  16th  year,  left  the  throne 
vacant  to  Mary,  justly  styled  the  Bloody  Mary.  Her  ad- 
ministration was  distinguished  by  nothing  but  weakness  arid 
cruelty.  The  flames  of  persecution  were  lighted  up  all 
over  the  kingdom ;  and  the  nnmes  of  Bonner  and  Gardiner 
will  descend,  with  infamy  to  all  posterity,  as  being  the  base 
instruments  of  her  cruelties. 

Mary  died  in  1558;  and  her  short  and  inglorious  reign 
was  followed  by  one  of  achnracter  opposite  in  all  respects.! 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  Vlll.  by  Ann  Boleyn,  suc- 
ceeded her  sister  Mary,  in  her  25(h  year,  and  continued  to 
ffpvern  England  45  years.  The  chief  traits  of  her  admin- 
istration were  energy,  sagacity,  a  good  share  of  justice,  able 

'  •  The  abnire  rsprf M'titafion  w,  in  »oinc  respecff,  incorrrct.  The 
pope  did  not  reject  itenrjV  application.  On  the  contrary^  he  f^reat- 
ly  encouraged  his  hopes.  The  pope,  however,  delated  and  tempo- 
rised, liir  Henrj  wa«  oti<  of  all  patience.  Nor  doe*  it  appear  tliat 
Henrjr^s  kinifdom  wa*  laid  under  on  interdict,  or  htf>  subjecia  aK<alv- 
cd  from  all^ianca  i  thoi^h  be  was.  indised  escoiniounicated..— £:rf. 

•  t  Perhaps  tite  idea,  that  fondness  i«  a  coMftftiient  of  jficaitiienvled 
the  author  to  fom  aa  opinion  of  Elixaheih.  hy  otanv  deereea  t06 
fAvorable.--«;il.  *  *    ^         •^      * 
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counsels,  a  profound  and  extensive  poiicj,  and  what  Clcei-^^ 
calls  felicity,  or  good  fortune.  Few  monarcbs  ever  held 
the  reins  of  government  with  a  stronger,  more  steady,  or^ 
more  caotious  hand,  than  qoeen  Elizabeth ;  yet  with  ali 
these,  were  blended,  a  slight  tinge  of  the  vanity  of  her 
sex,  and  of  the  arbitrary  cruelty  of  her  ftither.  ^^ 

Under  such  an  administration,  as  might  be  naturally  ex- 
pected,  many  important  objects  were  accomplished.  The 
internal  structure  of  the  English  government  received  vast 
accessions  of  strength  and  perfection.  The  Reformation^ 
begun  by  Henry  Vill.  and  attempted  to  be  destroyed  by. 
Mary,  was  rendered  permanent  under  the  reign  of  £liza« 
beth.  The  Protestant  cause  in  Europe  received  coonte«* 
nnnce,  credit  and  support  from  so  powerful  a  friend.  Con* 
fusion  was  poured  upon  the  gloomy  counsels  and  sangninarv 
designs  of  Philip  11.  f  and  the  English  navy  acquired  uni- 
versal respectabilily  by  its  brilliant  victories  over  the 
Spanish  fleets. 

Elizabeth  was  succeeded  by  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  and  L 
of  England;  under  whose  crown  was  united  the  sovereignty 
of  the  British  island.  The  only  great  exploit  In  which. 
James  excelled  other  men,  was  his  discovering  the  powder 
plot;  which  would,  otherwise,  have  escaped  tbe  sharpest 
eyes  in  England.  The  Catholic  faction  had  rontrived  to 
bury  36  barrels  of  gun-powder  under  the  parliament  house, 
where  the  king,  lords  and  commons  were,  on  a  certain  day^ 
to  be  convened.  Tbe  plot,  though  entrusted  to  nearly  a 
hundred  persons,  had  been  kept  a  profound  secret  fo« 
eighteen  months;  and  was  within  a  few  days  of  its  Con- 
summation, when  a  certain  member  of  the  parliament^ 
received  an  anonymous  letter,  of  the  most  singular  con* 
^ents,  warning  him  to  abstain  from  attending  the  parliament; 
The  letter  was  communicated  to  the  king,  who  laid  it  be- 
fore his  privy  council.  When  all  were  at  a  loss,  and  many 
concluded  it  to  be  a  mere  ridiculous  whim,  the  king  gave  it 
^B  his  opinion,  that  a  plan  was  laid  to  blow  op  the  parliament 
with  gun-powder.  '  06  searching  the  v;iults  of  the  house, 
Ihe  powder  was  found ;  and  Guy  Fawkes,  a  daring  villain^ 
.was  taken'  with  tbe  matches  m  his  pooket,  for  firing  the 
magazine. 

James,  with  all  the  pride  of  royalty,  which  any  monarch 
fieeds,  hfid  neither  genius  nor  ability  to  govern.  The  conh 
trast  between  htm  and  Elizabeth,  was  striking.  He  was 
weak,  snperstitioas,  timid   and  of  course,  jealout.    His 
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sdmiD&tratUn  laid  tbe  AraiMlatioii  for  Che  misfortaDes  and 
lUI  ofCbarlea  I.  who  succeeded  him  in  1625. 

The  revolatiOQ  of  Cromwell,  and  the  history  of  Eoglatiil 
noce  that  time,  are  gene  rally  weil  onderstood.  To  enter 
particularly  ioto  the  icveral  ioiportai&t  articles  of  that  recent 
period,  would  protract  this  work  far  beyond  our  onginat 
design.  Vf  e  most  therefore  pass  it  over  with  a  few  general 
remarks ;  and  only  add  here^  that  Charles  i.  fell  a  sacKEc^ 
to  his  own  folly  and  imprudence  in  CrowwelPs  revolution. 
After  Cromwelli  Charles  II.  recovered  bis  father^a  crown 
«nd  domiiuoBS.  James  II.  succeeded  him — ^a  prince  lesa 
wicked,  indeed,  than  his  brother,  ChaHea  IL;  but  more  weak 
and  foolish,  than  his  father,  Charles  U  He  was  deposed, 
and  succeeded  by  Williasi,  prince  of  Orange.  William  waf 
iOficceeded  by  Ann^  and  she  by  George  L  II.  HI.  and  IV, 

CromwelPs  revolution,  professedly  set  on  foot  in  tb^ 
canse  of  freedmn^  seema  to  be  a  convincing  proof,  that  m 
limited  monarchy  is  that  form  of  government,  above  all 
others,  best  adapted  to  the  char»cler  of  the  English  nation. 
k  is  said  by  judge  Blarkslone^  the  reader  may  judge  hofiF 
justly,  that  the  £nglish  government  comprises  the  ei^cel- 
lencieai  and  excludes  the  defects,  of  the  three  leading  fofmt 
#f  government.  There  is  a  monarch,  whose  prerogative  k 
limited ;  an  aristocracy,  whose  powers  are  defined ;  and  a 
democracy,  whose  privileges  are  guarded,  if  their  theory 
is  better  than  their  practice,  they  are  not  alone. 
.  The  English  nation  have  exhihited  one  mark  of  wisdom, 
•nergy  and  virtue,  above  ail  other  nations.  After  so  great, 
so  daa^enous,  so  wasting  a  revolution,  as  that  of  Cromwell, 
|hey  seemed  lo  rise,  not  like  Samson  after  he  had  lost  hia 
bair;  but  like  one  who  is  made  virtuous  by  affliction, 
atroi^  by  exertion,  and  wise  by  experience.  The  vicious, 
inglorious  and  trottbiesome  reigns  of  the  house  of  Stewart, 
showing  that  revolution,  could'  noL  prostrate  a  nation, 
which  ^emed  madefCiot  for  the  tool,  but  the  scourge,  of 
lyrants. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  t7th  cent^iry,  the  pro* 

Eess  ef  the  British  nation  in  all  the  arts  and  science^  hat 
eq  tsuiy- astonkh^ig^  and  has  outrun  all  calculatioB. 
From  her  universities,  have  issued  an  immense  comieilatfott 
ef  l^trned  men,  equsrfly  uffeful  arid  ornamental  to  the  world, 
liocke  and  Newto^i  froni  their  InBumerabie  ezcursibns  ioim 
the  malerial  and  igftelicctoai  worlds,  irra<Bated  the  mindl 
•rmetL  «ith  beaaw  of  .knewied^e,  wbicl».  lay  .bidden  frem 
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the  wisest  4»f  Ihe  fudcients.  Others  have  improve^  tqpoB 
their  foundations;  and  every  art  and  science  has  been 
pursued,  improved,  and  brought  nearer  to  perfection. 

The  {Rational  debt  of  Great  Britain  is  a  matter  of  ad  mira'* 
tton  in  everj  point  of  view.  Upon  h,  the  malhemalician, 
the  financier  and  the  statesman  haxre  wasted  even  the 
midnight  lamp  in  calculation.  It  has  been  made,  by  tJheo* 
rists,  the  subject  of  controversy,  of  applause,  of  ridicule.  It 
bas  exhausted  the  powers  of  tongues  and  pens  without 
number.  It  has  often  called  up  the  spirit  of  prediction; 
and  political  augurs  have  foretold  its  final  term  and  destiny* 
This  immense  debt,  if  that  may  be  called  a  debt,  which  is 
debt  in  one  hand,  and  credit  in  the  other  hand  of  the  same 
body  politic,  has  been  accumulating,  for  more  than  a 
century,  and,  in  1799,  was  about  500,000,0002.  sterling.  It 
is  much  more  now :  but  the  latest  calculations  we  have  not 
at  this  instant  before  us.*  This  subject  opens  various 
fruitful  sources  of  doubt  It  is  tloubtful,  whether  this  vast 
debt  can  oyer  be  paid.  It  is  doubtful,  how  long  it  may 
continue  to  accumulate  consistently  with  national  tranquil- 
lity ;  and  it  is  equally  doubtful,  whether  to  annihilate  it  by 
a  revolution,  would  not  be  fatal  to  the  kingdom. 

The  commerce  and  naval  force  of  Great  Britain,  are 
subjects  of  admiration,  equal  to  that  of  the  national  debt. 
Her  commerce  extends  to  all  parts  of  the  world ;  and  her 
navy  is  more  than  equal  to  all  the  navies  of  Europe  bes(de. 
By  means  of  her  power  by  -sea,  she  has  subdued,  or  ren- 
dered tributary,  the  finest  parts  of  India,  and  many  of  the 
most  productive  islands  in  the  ocean.  Into  her  immense 
capital,  rivers  of  incalculable  wealth  are  daily  pouring, 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Her  India-trade  has  opened 
by  far  the  most  extensive,  lucrative  and  dignified  systems  of 
commerce  ever  known ;  and  the  merchants  and  nobility  of 
London  are  able  to  make  a  display  of  diamonds  and  pearls 
in  their  dress,  equalling,  if  not  exceeding,  the  most  superb 
courts  of  Asia. 

The  reign  of  George  III.  will  be  considered  in  history^ 
as  an  important  and  glorious  reign.  The  loss  of  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  American  colonies,  if  an  evil  at  all,  is  triflings 
in  comparison  with  the  vast  accessions  of  power  and  wealthy 
which  Great  Britain  has  made,  during  the  present  reign,  ui 

*In  1819,  it  was  estimated  at  3,748^200,000  dollars;  more  thaa 
844,000,000/.  Bier}ine,'—Ed, 
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other  perls.  She  can  dethre  at  Brach  benefit  frcmi  the 
trade  of  the  United  States,  as  before  the  revolotiOD,  which 
made  then  independent  Had  tii^  maintained '  tfaek 
colonial  relation,  her  chief*  benefit  mast  alivaja  have  been 
of  a  commercial  nature ;  and  that  she  may  atill  enjoj,  if 
•he  will  treat  them  with  good  manners.  Geoi^e  III  has 
not  been  celebrated  as  a  statesman,  a  warrior,  or  a  monarch* 
He  has,  however,  some  marks  of  a  wise  prince.  He  has 
not  wanted  for  able  and  wise  connsellors,  in  hts  cabinet, 
great  commanders  bj  sea  and  land,  and  men  of  integ^ty 
and  talents  at  the  heads  of  the  several  departments  of  gov- 
emmeot  By  these,  he  alone,  of  ail  the  monarcbs  of 
Bnrope,  has  t»een  able  hitherto,  to  resist  the  madness  and 
rage  of  a  revolntion,  which  in  its  formidable  progress,  haa 
changed  the  face  of  Europe,  and  still  threatens  to  destrc^ 
Its  liberties* 


CHAPTER  IX. 

CONTIHVATION   OF   THE   VIEW   OF   EITROEE. 

THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  STATE. 

FROM  the  first  part  of  the  7th  centary,  the  Ecclesiastical 
State  has  been  one  of  the  most  powerfal  and  important  in 
the  world,  its  powers  were  professedly  of  a  spiritaal  or 
religious,  but  in  reality,  of  a  temporal  nature ;  indeed,  we 
may  go  so  far  as  to  say,  they  were  carnal,  seasnal,  devilish. 

In  the  book  of  Revelation,  it  is  said,  that  John  saw  a 
woman  sitting  upon  a  scnrlet-colored  beast;  which  beast 
bad  seven  heads  and  ten  horns.  The  woman  had  written 
in  her  forehead  the  names  of  Blasphemy ;  and  she  waa 
called,  MytUry,  Babykm  tke  Grtdt^  the  mother  of  harlatSn^  &c. 
This  woman  is  considered  as  representing  the  chorch  of 
Rome ;  and  the  beast  on  which  she  sat,  the  temporal 
powers  which  gave  her  support.  Its  seven  heads,*  accord^ 
ing  to  some  writers,  represented  the  seven  hHls  on  which 
ancient  Rome  was  built,  or,  according  to  others,  the  seven 
i    .  .    • 

*  probably  the  seven  heads  are  doubly  einbleniatical,  representing, 
at  once,  the  sev^n  bills  of  Rom«  and  ttie  seven  forms  of  the  Roman 
^vemment.    See  Rev.  xvii.  9,  lO.—^df. 
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fomi*  of  govemmeiit  irfakb  have  be«n  exercised  over  that 
empire ;  and  the  ten  boras,  t^e  tea  kiDgdoms,  over  which 
Rome  oDce  reigned  with  ^  temporal,  and  afterwards  with  a 
cpiritaal  domioioa. 

It  must  tie  confessed,  that  the  symbols  are  stnking,  and 
Ihe  ailastoQS  eitremely  just.  At  any  rate,  the  power  of 
the  supreme  pontiff,  who  became  universal  bishop  the  same 
year  that  Mahomet  fiM^d  the  Koran,  was  very  great.  His 
interdict  upon  a  nation  suspended  the  performance  of  all 
reiigioHS  rites,  and  cut  tkkem  off  from  commuoion.  He 
c<Mild  absolve  a  nation  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  their 
king,  and  .give  them  a  light  to  dethrone  and  destroy  himal 
their  pleasure.  Such  was  the  superstition  of  those  .timest 
that  when  a  nation  was  interdicted,  they  were  considered 
as  exposed  to  the  immediate  wrath.of  Heaven ;  the  greatest 
consternation  prevailed;  and  their  streets  would  be  filled 
with  men,  women  and  chiltlren,  with  garments  rent,  hair 
dishevelled,  beating  their  breasts,  and  deprecating  the 
divine  vengeance.  The  sovereign  pontiff  had  power  to 
pardon  all  manner  of  sins,  and  even  to  grant  indulgence  for 
the  commission  of  the  most  enormous  crimes.  He  claimed 
infallibility ;  and,  asChrist^s  vicar  and  vice-gerent  on  earth, 
held  the  keys  of  heaven  and  of  hell.  From  the  enormity 
of  these  claims,  which  were  sometimes  in  the  hands  of  the 
vilest  and  most  profligate  of  mortals,  we  may  conjecture, 
into  what  extremes  of  wickedness,  they  would  go. 

They  went  into  all  possible  extremes;  and,  indeed, 
exceeded  any  conception  which  one  can  form,  who  never 
read  the  history  of  their  proceedings.  Princes  and  the 
greatest  emperors,  have  been  known  to  stand  barefoot  at 
the  gate  of  the  haughty  pontiff,  patiently  waiting  for  admit* 
tance ;  and  when  admitted,  the  holy  father  would  set  hta 
foot  upon  their  necks,  and  tread  upon  their  crowns.  In  this 
manner,  one  of  the  popes  treated  an  emperor  of  Germany ; 
but  they  could  not  tread  upon  the  neck  of  Henry  VI 11. 

Since  the  reformation  in  Germaayand  England,  the  papal 
throne  has  tottered.  While  Henry  IV.  governed  France, 
his  favor  to  the  Protestants  hastened  the  decline  of  that 
formidable  hierarchy ;  and  even  Lewis  XI  Vt  thoogh  he 
destroyed  the  Protestants  of  his  own  kingdom,  yet  he  aided 
their  cause  in  the  person  of  Gustav us  Adolphus,  who  headed 
the  Protestant  league  against  the  house  of  Austria.  After 
Gustavos  failed,  William  ill.  of  England,  and  qqeen  Ano^ 

by  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  severely  shook  the  throne  of 

f 
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Wmto^  •U  for  ftwliHtt  ^bteiM«lte  mtM4  ificsM  tegmpfci 
ibr  the  ProtettoBt  okim;  by  wbieJi  ol  cotime^  lh«  chiirek 
•f  Rmm  vat  wcftkABed* 

The  French  refolatioD  threatened^  for  a  while,  the 
extinclioii  ef  Peperj;  hat  the  ea»parer  N»poleoB^.learuig 
the  fafce  of  the  oM  aesin,  Ab  kmkfp^  »o  Mig ,.has  hecooie 
a  friend  to  hit  Holinett,  and  hat  ne-etlahliahed  the  Cttttalii 
ehorch  n  Fraaoe.  Birt  the  ireahiiett  ef  Spaia,  Fertu^M 
aad  Italj;  the  pefonnatiQB  of  Germany  and  Eaghmd?.  tlie 
Msreligion  of  Franoe  and,,  indeed,  the  eeaMaen  atntt  ef 
mankind,  have  at  leagth,  redooed  the  hiahc^  ef  £onM 
nearij  to  a  level  mtl»  other  biidi^^  Hit;  Yitat  ate  oen* 
flared;  hit  vittnet  are  credited;,  hie  ghoatlj  power  it 
detpited;  h^  iofallibilitj  it  laii|^hed<at  j  aad  he  it  liMle 
thoofjfht  ef  among  the  rnleie  of  ttatet  and  empiraa 

Since  the  faH  ef  the  ancient  RomBnt^  thate  hat  nothing 
exitted  in  Enrepe^  like  enivenai  emptie ;  therafofe,.h}r  the 
eoarte  of  empire  tince  that  time,  nothing  mere  can  be 
intanded,  than  a.  tetiiet  of  ttntft  or  kingdomtv  which,  all 
Ihiogt  eontideied,  haye  been  more  poverfal  tHan  ikaa 
neigfahort*  On  Ihit  tab^t,  tbave  maef  be  dtfeBott  epim> 
kmtk  Wete  we  to  veprttent  the:  conrte  of  mnpire  by  a  tioa 
drawv  throoig^h  individeal  hii^pdomt,  we  theidd  dtaaw  it 
thU^;  tkivagb  diMyrto^Ptma,  QrmM^  Ctii9^iag§y Rmm^  Com 
$$mitumfkj  Turkey  J  GMman%  and  Frtmet, 

CONCLUSION. 

That  have  we  pointed  ent  to  the  ttadent,  the  jiptneml 
OQlHnet,  or  the  mere  tkeleton  of  what  he  will  find  la  read- 
ung  the  history  of  aatioot.  At  a  man^  who  ttanHt  on  an 
eminence,  and  kiokt  attentiToly  orer  a  wide  and  diveraified 
prospect,  to  it  the  historian. 

Throngh  the  long  period  of  fire  fthentuid  ymn^  Ut  eye 
wanders  among  lonnflMrable  analliont,  and  descries  people, 
hationt  and  langnoget,  who  were  once  active  in  the  bnsy 
tcenet  of  tiB>e,  but  are  now  reaping  the  retrlbutiont  of 
eternity.  The  great  nations,  which  enjoyed  unlvertat 
empire,  are  now  silent  hi  the  dutt.  And,  as  objectt  tabtend 
a  lew  angle  in  proportion  to  their  distance,  se  a  centary, 
boried  deep  in  the  vale  of  anli^ity,  apf>ears  b«^  an  an  bonr, 
and  the  daration  of  a  nation,  bnt  at  a  day.  in  the  moraing, 
its  ie^Micy  is  weak ;  and  its  chief  defence  it  in  its  obscnrity 
er  intigttificancei  or  in  the  weafcnett  of  others.    It  gaiheiv 
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yomh.  At  iiiid-4«iy^  It  «cqcifres  a  fitrong  and  iofty  attitudtB  $ 
k  basks  for  ao  hoar  in  the  beams  of  prodperitj,  aod  drinks 
d6«p  the  inebriating^  dran^bts  of  lui^iry  vM  pleasore. 
And  now  its  b«autj  fades;  its  strength  decays;  its  gioty. 
parishes;  and  the  declining  day  hastens  a  night  of  storfB» 
ttBd4:loads  and  everlasting  darkness. 
^  Tbe^  nations  of  men  resemble  the  perpetually  roHisg  and 
mkkfiit^g  waves  of  the  ocean.  If  a  billow  rite  high,  it  is 
but  to  skik  as  lowj  if  it  dash  its  neighbmng  bittow,  it  i» 
but  i^  be  dashed  in  its  torn ;  if  it  rage  and  foam,  it  is  bat  tm 
eorbaSfiit  itset#  the  sooner ;  if  it  roll  tranquilly  on  the  bosoas 
of  the  deep^  it  is  bat  to  sink  forever  by  its  own  ^avity.  it 
is  thus  with  all  nations,  with  all  haman  institutions,  and  with 
all  the  noblest  inventions  andworks  of  art. 

*'  The  oh^ttd-capt  towets,  the  f  ori^ont  palftces* 
The  solenm  temples,  the  great  fl;Iobe  itself; 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve, 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  visioDi 
Leave  not  a  wreck  befamd.** 

*  And  alas  !  tiie  ravages  of  time,  thongh  rapid  and  resist^ 
ks8,  are  t^e  slow  to  satisfy  the  furious  rage  of  restless 
mb^tajs !  They  most  share  the  empire  of  destruction.  To 
them,  the  work  of  death  Is  most  pleasant;  and  to  cultivate 
the  art  of  killing  and  df^stroying,  has  been  their  chief  pride 
and  glory  in  all  ages,  though  while  employed  in  that  dread- 
ful work,  they  sink  in  destruction,  themselves.  Unhappy 
ohMdrea  of  men !  When  will  you  learn  to  know  and  to  prize 
your  true  interest  ?  When  wilt  you  be  convinced  of  that^' 
than  which  nothing  is  more  certain,  that  war  adds  infinitely 
to*  the  number  and  weight  of  your  calamities  ?  ihat  it  fills 
the  world  with  misery,  and  clothes  all  nature  in  mourning? 
that  it  covers  your  souls  with  crimson,  inexpiable  guilt,  and 
brings  upon  yoa,  the  wrath  and  curse  of  Heaven? 

Is  there  1o  be  no  change  in  thi»  tragic,  this  direful  scene 
of  biood  and  slaughter?  Shall  brotherly  love  and  cordial 
aiection  never  become  universal;  and  f/feace  never  wave^ 
ber  white  banner  throughout  the  earth  ?  Is  there  no  dura-* 
ble  institution,  founded  in  virtue,  and  permanent,  as  the 
eiernal  ruleH  of  justice  I  is  tl^re  no  firm  ground  of  hope  ? 
no  rock,  on  which  truth  and  reason  may  build  a  fabric,  that 
shall  nev«r  fall  ?  Yes  ;  there  is  a  Kingdom :  its  foundations 
were  laid  of  old  :  its  king  is  the  Qod  of  lieavea  :  its  law  is  > 
26* 
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f^tfttt  loT« :  iti  dMirfDMitf  9^  ivi^,  for  tlte^  cflliaid'  I*' 
the  wi9e  iiiid  vtrdioiifl  in  mil  worlds :  all  its  sttfc^is  sre  Mfe  $ 
for  thoy  are  defended  by  aloiiglity  poivor:  aod^lvftytliali 
rise  to  eternal  prosperily  end  glory,  wliea  oil  oartbly 
kii^oins  shall  T.aoiah,  like  a  shadow  or  a  dreaoi^. 

There  is  an  ooseeu  hand,  which  glides  the  ^irts 
nations.  Throoghoot  all  their  ehanf  es  and  re«oi«tkii% 
through  the  seemingly  ilark  and  troabled  chaos  of  hmxsa 
concerns,  an  ainighty  Providence  ot'ermles ;  mod  M  t^thiM^ 
p«it,  present,  and  to  come,  are  emfdojred  in  dtreetiag  sad 
completing  the  destinios  of  all  creatnres,  in  sohservlencj  ts? 
that  infinitely  great  and  gbrloas  kingdom,  which  sh^  i 
be  removed. 


CHAPTER  3L 
THE  PKESENT  STATE  OF  EUEOPE. 

THE  great  alterations  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  ffnee  th« 
French  revolatioD,  atid  the  cbntintm)  changes,  whicJii  fe'e 
taking  place,  render  the  sobject  before  us  r^rjr  HBcti^ 
Before  these  sheets  are  paWished,  the  state  of  Eorope  i»«y 
be  considerably  changed  from  what  It  now  is.  As  It  way 
affect  the  political  relations  of  that  quarter  of  the  globfj 
we  can  only  say,  that  a  great  rerohifion  is  now  on  tbe 
wheel.  "  Whether  it  will  be  stationary,  progrfesflir^t  <* 
retrograde,  we  cannot  tell.  Erents  may  be  lii  e«bryo, 
which  will  defeat  all  calculation,  tmd  render <h#«tats  of 
Europe  better  or  worse,  than  it  ever  has  be«n. 

KNOWLEDGE. 

Europe,  in  point  of  knowle^,  has  holden  the  aseendofi^ 
for  more  than  two  thoosand  years,  orer  the  other  qaar*eit 
of  the  globe:  and  we  shall  hazard  the  opinion,  thetftCOBJ* 
parison  of  the  present,  with  all  former  periods,  will  N 
found  highly  favorable  to  Europe  at  the  present  tisne.*  »» 
the  most  flourishing  periods  of  Greece  and  Rome,  ho<>*^ 
ledge,  or  mental  improvement  in  general,  was  MmWedtoa 

•  Most  of  the  literature  of  Europe  is  to  bs  found  in  BritaiB,  ft^^ 
and  Germ9iay,'^JEd. 
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Sem  plM€i.  If  «P«  iiike  iiiU»  view  M  the  Greek  and  iUiQeti 
terrileriee,  ii  U  p£okable«  that  aat  e<ie  .to  J«d  amoog  jtb|» 
Cakaelts^  and  Qot  one  to  a  buaired  ainef^Jbe  Roiaaiis,]M)4w 
htni  i^K€adiuidwrUe :  tmt,  at  tbe  preseDt  time,  it  is  proha* 
l»le,  tkat  more  tlHUi  eoe  third  of  the  p<bo|»le  of  all  Europe 
ean  «lo  boih..,  The  art  of  priotiag  has  filled  all  places  with 
Wflkfl^  oii«l  brought  the  iQeaos  of  knoiviedgpe  wilhio  the 
reacJb  of  maokiod  in  general. 

Yet  ham  siany  millions,  eves  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe, 
are  elilieAMaved  by  ignorance  and  error.  The  peasitnts  in 
Polaad,  Sweden,  Denii»ark  and  Eus»ia,  are  the  most  ignorant 
peef»ie  in  £nrope.  They  are  bought  and  sold  with  the 
farms,  o^  which  they  live;  and  their  lives  are  at  the 
disposal  of  the  great  lords,  who  Own  them.  Yet  they  knoir 
uo  means  of  relief.  They  do^  not,  in  many  instances,  know, 
hiQt  that  all  is  right.  Like  a  beast  of  harden,  they  bow  to 
the  yoke ;  and  if  they  often  groan  with  painful  servitude, 
Ihey  seldom  think  of  deliverance*  The  manners  and  habits 
ef  those  nations  are  so  firmly  fiied,  th^r  prejudices  so  deep 
and  Strang,  that  there  is  little  prospect  of  any  alteration  for 
yie  better. 

It  is  matter  of  surprise,  that  the  more  enlightened  and 
wiee  part  of  society  in  those  nations,  even  that  their  go v- 
iirnmeats,  who  consist  of  great  and  accomplished  statesmen^ 
veU  acquainted  with  all  Europe^  do  not  reasofi  more  cor« 
reetly,  and  act  more  consistently  toward  their  peasantry. 
They  certainly  know,  that  industry  cannot  exist,  where  it 
ie  not  encouraged;  that  nothing  can  awaken  enteiprisey 
bet  a  prospect  of  great  gain,  that  their  peasantry  have  no' 
encouragement  to  industry,  and  oo  stiQiulus  to  enterprise* 
They  see  them  to  be  a  poor,  miserahlc,  ignorant  race,  as 
void  of  ambition  as  beasts,  yet  without  their  docility.  Their 
farms  are  consequently  unimproved;  the  ancient  forests 
maintain  their  ground,  and  even  wild  beasts  make  bead 
againat  them.  In  times  of  pesice,  their  agriculture,  their 
eoesmerce  and  manufactures  are  neglected;  and,  in  time 
of  war,  it*  we  except  iiussia,  their  armies  are  contempti- 
fcle. 

The  poor  of  these  nations  should  be  encouraged,  first  of 
all,  by  giving  them  instraction,  and  then,  by  placing  before 
them,  the  proper  motives  to  industry. 

It  has  been  often  questioned,  whether  the  prevalence  of 
koow ledge  in  society  would  not  tend  to  sedition,  disloyalty, 
treason  and  rebellion.    £xperlence  determines  this  question 
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4m  thi  negative*'^  TIte  rmM  kifow%t|t  fMOjkie  kav*  fai«ii 
fentmllj  the  moBt  aattJy  f^esveroeck  Qo^eruvBftai  muoiibf 
exists  among  savages,  lo  barbarcnis  coootrieSt  tin»«ii 
tliraTs  a  cuRtiaiiai  soocessicMi  of-tQcboleot  <F0lieiitoii«  t&d 
feTolndoaa.  It  will  nol  be  desied)  dim  tb»  Eogitsli  aatka, 
4aken  at  a  bodj,  art  the  b^t  kitlniGied  anid  wkestpee^ia 
im  Europe;  aad  tbeir  ge? ermBeet  is  ihetnoaC  regttkf  ^aai 
pemanent 

«  It  is  a  general  obeervatleo,  thai  Ibe  fnoat  learned  nod  Jwit 
laforroed  peeple,  bate  the  best  go^rarDtiiei^  ii}pirftetiee,'*st 
least,  if  not  ia  tbeoiy,  and  commoniljr  i&  tiotli.  For  enmfdei 
the  govemments  of  France  and  Germanj  are  better  tlUA 
those  of  Spain  and  Russia;  and  the  people  of  the  fonaef 
are  certainly  better  iMfbraied,  tbait  those  of  the  hitten 
The  goreniment  of  Poland  has  been  remarkable  ibr  w^h* 
oess ;  that  of  Terkey,  for  strength.  Bat  both  have  ^^a 
eqnaliy  corropt  and  wicked;  aod  the  people^  mh^  livt' 
•oder  theoii,  are  the  most  ignoraat  of  any  ia  £arope.  Ths 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  Russiao  government  ^considerail  i^ 
subjects  as  slaves,  or  even  machines  withont  wilt.  Tbe)i 
live  quietly  under  such  a  government,  because  they  are 
without  understanding. 

It  is  an  important  question,  how  far  a  continual  and  rapid! 
increase  of  knowledge,  among  ail  classes  of  people,  would 
jgo  toward  remedying  the  evils  of  all  govermeats,  and 
even  toward  abolishing  the  system  of  war,  noi^  pursiied  by 
most,  nations.  It  is  also  an  important  question,  to  wtNti^ 
extent  learning  might  be  carried  in  society,  coBsist^Biitly 
with  its  true  interests,  it  would  be  vain  and  useless  t» 
establish  the  former,  without  previously  ascertaiaaog  tha^ 
latter  question. 

No  nation,  and  doubtless  no  state,  has  carried  the  syst^' 
of  education  to  that  height  and  perfection,  which  manM- 
best  promote  its  internal  well  being  aad  honor.  Noindi* 
vidual  town,  even  in  New- England,  has. pursued  tiilstol^ectr 
in  proportion  to  its  importance.    To  open  this  subject  for' 

*  It  was  undoubtedly  knowledge  and  mental  inproveinait,  tbil! 
enabled  the  people  of  tbia  country  to  perceive  tbeir  wroofs,  to  assert 
their  riifbtfl,  and  shake  off  the  British  yoke.  If  a  goverDinenl  ift; 
founded  and  administered  in  equity,  for  the  manifest  benefit  of  the 
people^  knowledee  ftnd  m'ental  improyement  most  conduce  toi<'^*^" 
bilitv  ;  and  Ihr^y  must  oqualiy  tend  to  ^%c%U  r^b^llion againi»t  tyranny 
and  oprnreeEion  iVo  doubt,  it  ia  food  policy  for  tyiants  to  ksip 
tJieir  subjects  in  ignorance.<-.i:i.  #  :  : 
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a,  we  viH  svypMa  an  i»tFe»e  cate,  aaA  frosEi  IbfUt 
«xtffeiBet  will  descend  to  such  means,  as  must  be  a^ 
JiaewAedged  to  be  etUtnable. 

Fw  t^  sake  of  illiistratieB.^  we  will  sai^pese,  that  ever/ 
mmk  kk  Earope  had  the  knowle^e  q£  Sir  William  Pitt;  we 
iwili  say  notbiog  aboirt  virtue ;  the  perfection,  or  prevalence 
0£  which,  wneag  men,  is  never  to  be  lo<^ed  for  as  (he  frnk 
of  their  exertioas.  A  chaise  woald  gradually  or  soddenlj 
lahe  place  in  all  the  governments  of  Earope.  A  maii» 
nrhen  he  koows  hia  true  interest,  will  naturaUy  pursue  ii 
The  present  oppressions  of  Europe  are  geaerally  oMre 
impositions  upon  ignorance  and  simplicity.  The  poor 
peasant  firmly  believes,  that  he  was  bom  to  serve,  and  hia 
loffd,  to  rAle«  He  believes,  th^  his  body  is  made  of  coarser 
anterials,  that  his  blood  ia  less  rich,  and  that  his  soul,  if  he 
haovrs  he  has  one,  is  from  a  humbler  stoch  of  intelligence. 
Olve  Um  knowledge,  raise  him  within  the  ^here  of  Pitt's 
itttalligence,  aad  all  these  detadoaa  vaaish*  He  seea  the 
ftalta  of  his  government;  Im  aeea  a  reachedy  wttUn  hia 
leach ;  be  porauea,  and  gains  it. 

.  He  wonki  never  suffer  with  the  poor  ^aoraat  wrelch, 
who  knows  not— who  thinks  Qot,  even  ia  hi^r  dreaaea^  ef  a 
hotter  state.  The  ignorance  and  servility  of  the  poor,  Nre 
at  once  both  the  cause  aad  efiect  of  their  poverty.  Afid 
eertainly  it  invites  and  allures  the  impositions,  the  aggrea- 
aions,  the  domination  and  insolence  of  men  of  stronger 
minds. 

After  all  that  has  beep  or  can  be  said  of  the  poW^r  of 
wealth,  ^^The  mind's  the  standard  of  the  man.''  Give  the 
lower  orders  of  people  in  Coi^pe  but  the  intellectual 
powers  of  the  higher-^give  them  the  rnental  ciiitivatioa, 
the  ambition,  the  Bre  of  genius;  and  the  wall,  which  sepap 
l^es  them,  will  fall  to  the  ground. 

It  is  readily  granted,  that  all  men  can  never  acquire  the 
knowledge  of  William  Pitt.  But  how  vastly  ignorant  are  the 
bulk  of  the  people,  in  the  most  enlightened  nations!  nni 
with  what  ease  their  minds  might  be  raised,  almost  infinitely 
ld)ove  what  they  are.  Let  the  expense  of  education  rest  oa 
the  government,  empowered  to  draw  sufficient  fund^  from 
the  natron.  This  is  indeed,  partially  the  present  mf  thod  of 
the  New-England  States.  And  from  this  very  source,  they  are 
the  freest,  happiest  and  most  enlightened  people  on  earth. 

No  doubt  it  will  be  said,  that  this  is  theory.  What  then! 
)s  nothing  worthy  of  regard,  wMcl)  adflpiits  of  Uieeretipal 
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tpecnlmtion  T  It  not  the  edacatioo  of  jontli  an  object  wortkj 
th(^  attention  of  government  ?  If  it  could  be  regarded  as 
such,  as  it  ought  universally  to  be,  certainly  no  governmeolal 
object  ever  outweighed  it — ^np  earthly  one  ever  more  justly 
demanded  iegUlative  wisdom,  it  was  the  opinion  of  Lycnr^ 
ga%  that  the  partial  affection  of  parents  for  their  cbildren^ 
dif^qualiBed  them  for  exercising  government  over  theai^ 
Admitting  this  as  an  extreme^  we  would  have  government 
interfere  no  farther  with  children,  than  to  point  aut  the 
nature  and  extent  of  their  education,  and  provide  and  paj 
their  teachers. 

It  is  no  very  uncommon  thing  for  boys  to  be  graduated  ia, 
our  colleges,  at  sixteen  years  of  age.  If  then,  we  except 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  every  boy  might  receive  » 
liberal  education,  before  he  is  fit  to  become  an  apprentice, 
or  go  into  a  counting  house.  Nor  should  his  improveraenta 
be  limited  here.  Other  institutions  should  be  formed,  to 
extend  the  mind,  and  to  carry  into  manly  maturity  the  seeds 
of  honor,  truth  and  justice,  liberally  planted  in  youth  $  yet 
of  a  nature,  not  to  interfere  with  a  course  of  business. 

If  the  funds  necessary  to  defray  the  expenses  of  these 
important  institutions,  were  raised  from  an  equal  assessment 
of  property,  it  would  seem,  at  first  view,  to  bear  heavy  on 
the  rich,  especially  if  they  had  no  children.  But,  for  what 
more  important  purpose  can  the  rich  and  childless  pay  their 
money?  Do  they  not  pay  freely  to  support  war,  govern- 
ment, and  almost  numberless  public  institutions  ?  And  is  the 
formation,  the  well  being,  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  the 
rising  generation,  an  object  inferior  to  an^  of  these  ?  But, 
in  effect,  it  would  not  bear  hard  upon  the  rich;  for  there 
would  soon  be  very  few  poor.  I  appeal  to  the  present, 
though  imperfect  practice  of  the'  New-England  States. 
There  are  fewer  poor  among  them,  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world. 

There  is  nothing  wanting  then,  but  virtue  in  mankind, 
nothing  indeed  but  a  proper  direction  even  of  selfishness 
itself,  to  effect  far  greater  improvements  in  society — far 
more  light  and  knowledge,  than  ever  existed  in  any  nation. 
These  improvements,  so  far  from  being  prejudicial  to  gov- 
ern meni,  would  soon  originate  governments,  which  the 
individual  happiness  of  men  would  induce  them  to  love  and 
support.  And  these  governments,  whether  monarchies  or 
republics,  would  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and 
those  who  administered  them  would  possess  a  power  far 
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liiore  permanent  and  illnstrlons,  than  they  can  in  the  pre- 
sent system  of  tiling.  As  there  must  always  be,  in  every 
nation,  rulers  and  ruled,  the  security  and  happiness  of  the 
latter  will  forever  guarantee  those  of  the  former. 

Should  it  be  objected,  that  there  could  not  be  a  change 
in  these  respects  in  Europe,  without  reirolqtions  and 
e€usions  of  blood ;  neither  can  things  remain  in  their  pre- 
sent state  without  the  same.  There  is  one  reTolution  upon 
another;  there  will  be  treasons,  rebellions  and  bloody 
wars.     Tyrants  never  had,  and  never  will  have,  rest.     ^ 

If  the  several  governments  in  Europe  would  begin  to 
eiect  this  glorious  reform,  hj  opening  to  their  subjects,  the 
fountains  of  knowledge — by  setting  before  them  the  proper 
motires  to  virtue  and  industry,  they  would  find  domestic 
concerns  sufficient  to  call  their  attention  from  foreign  wars ; 
and  the  millions  of  money,  employed  in  cultivating  the  art 
of  war,  would  be  employed  in  promoting  the  grandest 
objects  of  human  happiness. 

But  who  shall  begin  this  salutary  work  ?  What  power — 
what  potentate  has  magnanimity  sufficient?  No  mention 
fhall  be  made  of  virtue,  they  only  want  the  knowledge  of 
their  interests,  and  the  means  of  happiness  is  within  their 
reach. 

INDUSTRY. 

There  are  but  few  industrious  nations  in  Europe.  The 
wealthy  despise  it;  and  the  poor  have  not  the  proper 
incentives  to  it.  The  Dutch  have,  perhaps,  been  excelled 
by  no  European  nation  in  this  respect;  but  their  industri- 
ous days  are  over.  A  rapacious  and  powerful  master  now 
stands  ready  to  seize  what  they  have  got,  and  to  anticipate 
what  they  may  get  hereafter.*  The  Turks,  the  Italians 
and  the  Spaniards  are  nearly  on  a  footing  as  to  industry. 
Among  them,  a  soft  relaxing  climate  has  completed  all  the 
idle  and  vicious  habits,  which  their  governments  naturally 

•  In  the  year  1806  Napoleon*  erected  Holland  into  a  kingdom  ;  and 
hift  brotfaer  Lewis  was  crdwned  king.  In  1810,  Lewis  was  constrained 
to  resifTQ  his  crowu ;  and  Holland  was  united  to  France.  In  1813 
Holland  was  emancipated  from  French  usurpation  and  tyranny. 
The  next  year,  Belgium,  or  the  French  Netherlands,  was  united  to 
Holland.  In  the  following  year,  1815,  these  countries  were  formed 
into  a  limited  monarchy  with  a  liberal  constitution.  Thia  monarchy  ^ 
is  denoniinated  Me  Kingdom  of  IheJf^heriandi* — Ed^ 
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indace.  Their  rnlen  iee«i  ddemited,  limt  ^«j  ibM 
hare  nothing ;  aod  the  people,  lost  to  M  amhM»ii  tnd 
wnte  of  freedom  end  honor,  haf>e  become  wHIing^  tfai^  it 
shall  be  so,  and  are  willing  to  poaoess  nelhiog.  The^r, 
therefore,  live  in  a  verj  poor,  and,  at  be^,  in  a  precartoas 
manner.  With  their  present  evertions,  they  weeid  •literally 
star?e,  did  they  not  live  in  very  frattlnl  conntrie^,  wfaese 
natore  prodoces  almost  spoa^aneoasly  ier  liwir  eastenaaee. 

The  people  in  the  North  of  Europe  are  compeMsd  t# 
labor,  or  they  must  perish.  Bnt  thetr  toi4  i$  ill  ^reet^, 
and  withont  any  spirit  of  enterprise,  althongti  sevete. 
They  cannot  work  with  eonn^e,  and  sormennt  diffienltias 
with  cheeifblness;  becanse  they  are  strangers  te  the 
animating  hope  of  acquiring  wealth,  or  even  a  comforti^le 
living.  Whatever  they  get  nrast  go  to  pamper  the  pfide 
of  a  hanghty,  tyrannical  master,  who  can  hardly  he  willkig 
they  should  breathe  the  vital  air  witliont  paying  a  tax  m 
it  So  stupid  and  extreme  is  the  folly  of  the  governments 
tiiemselves,  tbat  their  exactions  are  an  eiiBCtual  clieck 
even  upon  the  spirit  iof  ceaMPes^e  $  mid  all  «he  ascans  of 
the  people,  in  general,  to  acquire  any  degree  ef  opalence, 
are  completely  fettered. 

This  is  eminently  the  case  in  Sweden  and  Denasark. 
Their  govemmenU  know  it ;  their  kinge^  their  mttmlry,  fMr 
philosophers  and  all  their  statesmen  and  wise  men  know  ii; 
yea^  and  much  more  than  ell  lAt^,  they  7»eU  Jbnow,  that  while 
things  remain  in  this  state,  they  can  never  flowish.  Tliey 
most  be  poor,  feeble^  faint-hearted  and  wretched,  alwaye 
ready  to  join  the  bseest  and  most  cowardly,  hat  never 
capable  of  a  noble  enterprise.  They  know  all  this;  and 
yet  they  wiH,  with  their  eyes  open,  strive  temaintMi  the 
present  mad  system.  They  will  keep  it  up,  till  they  am 
the  scorn  of  Europe-^titl  tiiey  share  the  fate  of  Podand-^ 
(ill  their  kings,  ministry,  statesmen,  philosophers,  wise  men 
and  men  of  learning,  shall  all  fall  a  prey  to  their  own  pva- 
posterous  folly — till  (hey  shall  have  their  houses  humed^ 
their  throats  cut,  their  kingdoms  destroyed,  and  their 
territories  sown  with  salt. 

Germany  and  France,  while  they  have  loaded  Industfy 
with  almost  insuperable  bnrdens,  have,  it  most  be  Confessed, 
afforded  some  important  encouragements,  both  as  to  honor 
and  emolument.  They  have,  on  the  whole,  made  it  hetter 
for  people  to  be  slaves,  than  lazarooi:  for, though  they  ar« 
almost  pressed  to  death,  by  m^mstrons  exactions,  extortioDS, 
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texiMS  taipostS)'  exeiiea,  eatoaift,  tolkif  datias,  rates,  tiibei; 
iiMs,  reatoi  cootrii^titmev  doaQiioii9,  tribates,  and  several 
other  species  of  public  demaod,  yet  many  industrious  peo«> 
pie-  are  Me^  uotwitbslandiDg  all  Uiift,  to  acquire  wealth, 
and  to .  tttlaeh  respectability  to < tbemselFves  aod  iknulies. 
t  The  EapT^^  people  excel  all  the  rest  of  Europe  la 
iadi^ry*  There  are  no  boands  set  to  enterprise ;  and  the 
ffmaAm^  Irademea,  and  especially .  the  roercbaiitSy  avail 
ib^fBselves,  to  an  ieiaiazii^  exlent,  of  their  advantages* 
Titis  has  long  been  thmr.  character;  and  it  has  long  been 
their  salvation.  Give  a  people  koowledge,  industry  and 
wtoe,  and  they-  will  flourish.  Nothing  can  depress  theas* 
A'tiational  debt,  as  heavy  as  meant  Ql/mpus,  cannot  sink 
ihlmi;  a  revolutioa  caanot.  «rash%  them  9  a  tyiant  cannot 
long  hold  theai  pco8trat%  any  n^re  than  the  strength  of 
mat  can  lesist^the  strength  of  millions. 

TERRITORY. 

>  Most  nations  of  every  age  have  been  ambitious  of  ejUea- 
aive  temtories.  Hence  originates  the  desire  of  conquest, 
by  far  the  most  fruitful  source  of  war.  The  chaige,  that 
monarchies  are  edited,  more  than  other  govemmenls,  to 
wur  and  conquest,  is-  by  no  means  just.  None  of  the  an- 
ient nations  were  more  warlike,  or  more  greedy  of  con- 
t  quest,  than  the  three  great  republics  of  antiquity ;  Athens, 
Parthage  and  Rome.  They  seemed  never  satified,  while 
aay  natioa  remained  independent  of  them.  The  situation 
<^  Europe  is  best  calculated  for  small  kingdoms  and  states. 
Its  several  parts  are  remarkably  separated  by  large  rivers, 
mouAtaias,- straits  and  seas,  which  serve  to  impede  the  pro^ 
gress  of  armies,  and  -  check  the  rapidity  of  conquest.  If 
^aaodeni  republics  have  been  less  warlike  than  ancient,  it  is 
because  they  have  seen  less  prospect  of  being  able  to  cope 
with  their  neighbors. .  •       ~ 

.1  No  nation  of  very  extensive  territoriea  eyer  long  main- 
tatned  its  freedom.  Rome  cannot  be  brought  as  an  ex- 
ception to  this  remark,  since  it  must-  be  remembered,  on 
the  One  hand,  that  the  conquered  provinces  of  that  republic 
"were  governed  with  the  most  despotic  sway,  and  on. the 
other,  that  Rome,  in  fact,  lost  her  liberties  immediateij 
apoii  the4  fall  of  Carthage.  It  will  hence  follaw,  Uiat  re- 
0|ihlicanismis  baiter  .adapted  to  small,  than  to  laige  terri- 
i»ries^  U  is  hoped,  that  th/s  Uatted  States,  ma;  ibrm  ona 
27  -    - 
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W«  give  mmmth  cmdil  trffie^oetroK^ 
w^tJA  wttfltMifflj  qMitfoB the  poUey  ef  eolaigiov 
•■r  tenilafieii 

The  RoMleB  eMpire  iM  the  Imgett,  Ihet  ever  ratted  lA 
iededee  •  eeaiflele  eerthen  teetioe  of  fierofe  end  AMy 
•ed,  eeeewHeg  te  soeie  lete  oehHilalJMM,  coi^i«heBdi  ene 
eeveiith  pert  ef  the  heUteUe  «ai«h.  Thk  imaeMe.  iarm 
teiy  M  fepfemed  fajr  e  mett  ebtolete,  denpotlc  mifnmige 
Vhe  R— limn  veie  little  heewe,  m  the  Mlge  ef  Peter  1. 
eiAed  the  Gnat  He  extended  Ms  amt  eed  GenqecM 
ever  the  beihereat  tnhee,  wfaieb  ihMj  infaahited  tfae^veit 
eautifai  ftmm  the  gvif  ef  FlBlaodlo4he  wi^fgaaaichetka, 
eed  fh»m  the  Gaipiaii  te  the  While  tea.  The  ti9^ni 
fiteala,  eedexteaaive  phdet  he  paned^  pmaaelcAgieeler 
dlAeQUica»  than  Ihe  deifeiieeleai  people  be  cee^oemd. 

The  longy  aetire  and  g lemat  ie%»  of  the  great  €athe» 
tiae  naff  in  a  geod  BMarare,  devoted  te  the  impvoveaMKl 
of  this  ndghty  eaipfare^  and  sbedidmoch.  She  iastreeted 
and  civiliEed  her  people ;  she  erganiaed  a  powerfal  and 
eeaslihiwig  sgwteai  ef  gMosnaMBt,  ^iaonded,  iisr  iln  oiost 
part^oe  a  haMene  and  ratioeal  polley. 

Bet  hoar  vast^  dKstaat  tfrom^Evtlity,  hiniiaei^t«Hl  hafi^ 
pmasai  are  the  nnoMvoea  taiiheos  of  IhsA  oaipirri  It  k-fl 
ooaotiy  too  lafge  to  be^govetned  hy  any  aki|^^ortel« 
aed  it  ft^l^  pffobaMy)  ene  dm^^  fall  in  pieces  41  j  iia  omi 
neiii^  uader  eoeie  feeble,  rugn.  Indeed  the  rebellioB  of 
P«^atibe^  in  the  reiga  of  Cathaatae,  casie  nearto  tendlag 
itiepieeea. 

The  h^lory  ef  the  reign  of  Cathranoe  IL.  opeaa  one  (rf* 
the  aHWt  iaipertaat  soMieSr  foand  in  the  annals  of  nrtioBaL 
Etm  riignt.vrofe  evet^nMure  piosperonsi  and  few awwiaachs 
ever  govoffned  with  asose  consmnmate  sbilt  Ste  was 
loved > and  £aafed  >^her  selfects;  she  held*  an  lesteMve 
infliiente  in  tho  poUties  irf*  Europe,  b^h  Innpar  and  peeeei 
and  she  was  sarroended  by  a  group  of  greet  and  veiy  e!i>> 
traovdinary  characters.  >Bnoh  nero  tbr  OHoffii  Potempfcii 
end  several^olbMB. 

Wet  eit  flaedet  a  iiae^ioD^  whaiexleat  c£  temtciyfls  OMSt 
condQGive'to  natioaai  happknsss  end  seOority)  weshooldhe 
at  a  loss  bow  .lo  answer  it.  LHlle  daalroi^e»  coidd  hp 
drawn  frees  experieoco.  The  histories  of  nations  afford  no 
^ertaio  groqnd  for  eonolasion.  ;  Erapireo  and  slat0B  of  aK 
ttJEOs,  from  that  of  St  Marino  ^ia  llely,  wbiob  ooaafinsliended 
She  iobabitairtfi  of  hnt  on^i^saMll  vittage  oe^e  h|U»  H>  that  of  the 
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p  Jbave  oved  tbetr-  mk/^wk  bmpfimmmio  in  etiMr  wi. 
camstances,  than  their  size.  An  independent  state  tome* 
tfines  eiree  ito  tafetjrto  itt  pevertj;  sotntttMes,  to  the  ^ir- 
Isedf  it»  tt^i^hars;  hot  oftener,  to  their  weaknees;  eome* 
tinea,  ta iti^own  poiiiiw*  and  preaperkjr ;  hot  ofteoar  far  ta 
Ha  virtaa  and  uidoslrj.  If  eize  were  t^f  any  accaant  in  ikm 
ha^ilMDeta  >  or  dotation'  erf  a  ^ate^  c«*tainljf  Poland  weald 
bkive*'heeni^  happy,  and  laoaM  not  have  heen  torn  in  pieeea 
hjF  her^raphGtoaa*  neig^hoMh  Spain  fronld  he  veij  powers 
laftand  hmppji^if  ftmer  waAihwppinuB  were. the  oftpitef 
afvterrilories  both-riieh  andrentenfltre.  The  sane "awj hi 
•aid  of  Turkey,,  ^termaay  and  mmy  olhara. 
.  ^Anims^^ie  largest  ^eaipiiies  BMijr  ha  rethanad  Ibose  of 
SesoaMi,  Ii4^acfa«d9etzar,  Cjstm^  Alexander,  Cesar,  Ghen* 
^ys  Mhaa^  Tameiriaae,  Charles  V.  and  P«ter  the  Great; 
■assnig  "llwi  sawdiBily  vMch  have  nttda  aof  6giira,  iJtnm  of 
^M,  Josdleat  ^arta^  Pakngrva,  Venfea  andftrilain.  Bnt 
faom  a  oawibl  attention  to  the  htilerf  J>f  these  nations,  it 
stW  km  difteolt  to  dafterniin«^  wbiah  Irava  been  tii«  aant 
happy  or  seenre.  ProlNihlr^t  hovaovoTf  Vaaioe  and  €rn«t 
^  Biiiiis,  if  <vre>  eaniidariMv^i^  the^oondttsav-of  kidividaals, 
havo'b^Mt  anrpassed  hy  £m.  .  J^Miena  eeosifel  of  iadhrid* 
aiils;  a^  tf  thepoopleetf*  any  nation^  are  hm>|qf  ind  prosi> 
parooov it iftof  little  eoaseqaeteeto  themi^  what ttie  exteal 
of  their  empire  is*  A  natioa,  considered  an  n  hody,  ^otOii 
M  oninm,  is  not  a  eraidnm^  whkh  aeloallf  eiists,  and  that 
feels  pleasore  and  pain.  It  exisis  no  where,  hot  in' idea^ 
tuDf^even  in  that,  i^  m  philost^orstiow  raostfy  altowfthiire 
her  00  saoK  tkaog  ^s»  a^  general  idea.  .A  ni^ion,  in  ftte^ 
io  ISO  .ap^iefate  of  iodkidaais,  oaitad  aodir  cortdhi  iawa 
ma4  mgobtfens^  for  the  porpose  of  mntoal  betie^t/  Th0 
.  fres^  sHfid  only  end  of  ali  national  ohjeets  and  mearares,  is 
properly -the  |>ood  of  the  individoal:  and  np^H  flrom  this, 
like  terms,  aatiaffial  gloty^  Aoiior,  eham^w^  imepesi^  dtc  are 
iM^baonndiaf  words  ittthoiirt  meaning'. 

If  a  nation,  in  its  collective  opacity,  formed  one  front 
#Nnt,  asmmeh  larger  than  sii  iadt^ridoal,  as  the  nation  is; 
and  this  giant  had  organs,  anderstanding,  afectioDS,  and 
fiassions,  eqoai  to  his  dlotensioni;^  then  might  we  talk  of 
national  glory,  as  a  thhig  valuable,  and  of  importance  to 
•indlvidaal  welfare.  But  certainly,  if  national  glory  is  but 
the  hcHHor  and  respect  which  nations  pay  to  each  othei*: 
«nd  not  to  be  purchased  hat  hy  ^  paipaUe  nttsery  of  a 
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Itrf^-  [iro)>orlimi  of  ite  constitifeiit  paito-^i^mieh  g^lory  'k 
nther  a  eone  lb«i  a  UeMii%  to  uaakiitd.'*^ 

CONQUEST. 

If  ira  eicept  thote  6f  France,  doea  tiie  ravolttfimi,  tb^e 
iMve  ^ea  few  ceo^evtt  iafiarope^  forlba  h»t  frre  Jmn* 
drad  jean.  ^  The  mtcccm  of  tiia  French  inier  BonAf»arlo, 
at  yet,  hardlj  deaenre  the  name  of  cooctaes^  Tlielr  |>er- 
aranence,  in  ffonie  meatnre,  depends  on  tlie  life*  and-  for- 
tanes  of  a  tingle  nan.  If  the  pfeseot  emperor  aiimtid^  hj 
any  means,  fail,  or  be  remoTed,  they  wonkl  gtanemlfy 
revert  to  their  A)nner  stale.  A  sl^t  view  of  the  geog^ra- 
phy  of  Europe,  will  show,  thai  it  is  f£vOTable4o'tiiffi^exiatetice 
«f  small  slates;  and  modem . policy  has  ereded  a  slrei^ 
barrier  against  the  ambition  of  lieroes  and-  canqnerovt. 
Negotiations,  treaties  and  dafenslYe.  alHances  hav^  be»n 
carried  to  saeb  a  degree  of  peHectioo  mui  to  tn^  an^  ex* 
teni  of  refiaemeni,  that  Enropa  has  borne  sobm  reaena- 
biance  to  a  society  of  Individoak,  in  which  the  strength  of 
the  whole  is  exerted  i»r  the  protection  of  iodividmsda. 
How  happy  for  man,  ware  this  syalem  easried  stiil  finthar . 
— that  nations  wonld  see  it  for  their  interest,  not  only  to 
abolish  conqoest,  bat  war«->that  the^«  would  be  milting  to 
settle  th^r  difierenccs  in  a  gnmd  eaarl  of  justice,  like^^tlm 
Amphictyonic  eounciL 

The  modems,  however,  have  ahopum  asf^ood  an  app^iiiba 
for  eonquett,  as  die  ancients;  hot  liave  had  the.piiieGnniKm, 
in  their  own  defence,  la  give  origin  «id  e^Bc^to  aachnane 
of  poticy,  which  rendeta  it  far  nsore  difficult.  Italy  has 
been  sav^al  times  naarfy  con^ered,  witiiin  £ve  hnadned 
years ;  but  ^soon  recorded.  France .  was  neai^y  conquarad  . 
by  Henry  V. ;  and  Germany,  by  Oustavus  Adolphua. . .  Even 
iLuaRa  itself  might  have  bean  overcome  by  Charlea  J[M. 
a  he  had  not  been  a  nmd-man. .  So,  Sweden  and-fohmd 
were  nearly  subdued  <by  Mmrgaret,  the  SeasirankiS' of  the 
IVorth.  indeed,  there  m  scarcely  anatian  in  Europe^  that 
has  not  been  in  danger  of  sabjogatien,  but  hasescaped; mud, 


^.1f  a  aalion  la  mspaatiMraNar  it  aat  psarr  .beatfr^al  to  indiTid* 
nab  of  that  natioo  ?  If  for  example,  the  American  flag  is  highly  re- 
spected, maj  it  not  be  t£ic  means  of  saving  many  an  American  vessel 
from  insalt,  from  search,  from  detention,  from  condemnation  ?  It  ia 
very  manifest;  however,  that  such  respect  onght  not  to  be  purchased 
hj  the  fliitery  of  Bumeroiis  indiyidaals.-^fif. 
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«ji«ept  Pohud,  119  one  #f  mkf  etnMetMm  n^  1»%  1mm 
eoAqaered  id  Europe  for  the  last  300  jeaiv.  Th«  coiiqiMMi 
of  the  empire  of  CotttteiitiDopie,  by  Mahomet  the  Great,  \» 
the  last  of  any  con^deiBbie  impertaace,  till  the  toroado  of 
FreBcb  reptAUeaniam  arose.  Where  or  when  that  iviil 
•eltie,  19  kBowa  oaly  to  lofioite  Wiadon* 
•  Goefieata  geserallj^  thoegh  sot  iriwaya,  mift  the  oea- 
^ei»i^  If  they  are  small,  they  cost  the  ooeqcwcofs 
more  than  they  are  ivorth ;  if  laiffe,  ih^  of  tea  raio^lbeas^ 
Thuf^  as  we  Imre  said  before,  the  eenqoests  of  Jimtr^ 
^cooduced  io  rain  the  Medea;  that  of  B^^lon,  the  PevsiaM* 
.The  lOOnqiiesI  of  Peflna  corfopted  the  Greeks,  9»  did  that 
of  Carth^pa  the  Romaes.  Shoold  the  Freech^  eoder  Boen- 
•  parte,  sel^ne  all  fiorope ;  Fraiioe,  which  noji  forms  a  oooi^ 
pleie  empire, mrovld  then  be  only  a^plirl  of  one;  the  sent 
of  fOTerameiit  maghl  be  renoied,  «Bd,«^e  woaM  becoaoit 
but n  Satellite;  Boiwparte^s  suoceasofe' nNfht  quarrelf  wsd 
diyide  ^iadomiiilQB9,es  did  thoaejof  Alexanders  aad  Frence 
nBfht  be  liable  to  change  masters^  aad  rbe. fleeced  from 
:time  to  time  by  TOrious  compedlors  for  empire.  In  hear 
F^^eaeot  boaodarles,  France  bids  liiuch  fairer  for  iodepett- 
^oeO)  happieeas  aod  deration,  than  if  she  were  to  coo^oer 
^'Eorope.  « 

England  forms  as  esceptioii  to  oar  role.    She  rose  msve 

•powerful,  afkar  being  cemjaefed  by  the  Saxoos,  the  D«ie#9 

and  the  Normami.     Whether  the  effect  will  be  similar, 

itonld  she  fall  mder  Franee^  we  ebaU  not  preteod  to  say. 

Ttere  has  beeo  one  emineDt  lostance  in  Asioy  in  whieh 

flfo^  eonqaerors  and  eonqiimred  were  equally  benefitted. 

la  1M4^  the  Tartars  sobcMd  Chtan;  immI  the  descendants 

::ef  Tanedaue  ascended  the  tbroSM  of  .that  ancient  and 

imighty'  monaiehy.    The  ferocimiB  Tarlaia  i^radnally  de- 

idined  or  were  lest  in  the  laHnense  pc^ation.of  ChmA, 

tmd,  in  effect  beenme  the  coopered  peopl«i  by  adepliflg 

•Um  easterns,  and  conforming  to  the  Ottnnefs,  of  the  Chinese. 

'3j  thie  great  conqoest,  &e  Chinese,  grown  efieminatt, 

:were  rtrengthened,  and   rendered  warlike  {  the  TaMefs 

,  »f are  et^iliaed  and  rednoed  to  a  sj^tled  form  of  society ; 

perhaps  both  were  eqaally  benefitted,  since,  together,  they 

form  the  greet^t  and  most  powerful  g^earchy  in  the 

world.*  / 

*It  18  by  no  noeans  certain,  that  the  Chinese  monarchy  is  the 
most  powerfol  la  the  world.— £d.  * 
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There  are  several  ciroodittacicM  in  tke  piregeiit  atite  of 
Europe,  which  are  awfully  pofttfntoos.  Several  of  the 
lirimarv  powert  have  greatlj  declined  in  the  coorae  of  the 
past  centary,  particularly  Spain,  Germany  and  Turkey, 
which  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  held  a  comm»idii^  e«»* 
Hence.  Indeed  with  regard  to  Turkey,  80iii»  great  change 
seems  to  be  impending.  It  is  indeed  oiortifyiog  to  see  the 
finest  parts  of  Europe,  the  ancient  nursery  of  the  artrand 
sciences,  from  age  to  age,  in  the  possession^f  a  gloomy, 
sa?age  race,  insensible  to  the  beauties,  and  incapable  of 
appreciating  the  advantage  of  their  situation.  • 

They  hold  not  only  the  great  dty  of  Oonstaatiaople, 
which  has  descended  through  the  dark  i^es  unimpaired, 
but,  in  general,  all  the  remains  of -fine  arehkectute  m- 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  Over  all  those  classic  grounds, 
held  in  such  hi^  veneration  by  the  literary  world,  and 
from  which,  those  who  would  wish  to  travel  in  quest  of 
knowledge,  are  in  a  gfreat  measure  debarred,  the  Tm^idi 
standard  is  still  waving. 

FRENCH  REVOLUTIQN. 

The  French  aevolotion  threatens  more  sedous  conse- 
quences to  Europe,  than  any  other,  since  the  fallof  attctent 
Kome.  It  has  utterly  defeated  every  caleuli^en  and  pve- 
diction,  excepting  one.  It  was  early  foreseen  and  foretold, 
that  it  would  injure,  or  rather  would  not  help,  the  cause  of 
freedom.'*  The  torrents  of  innocent  blood,  sbsd  In  that 
horrid  scene,  could  never  filMSHKe*  the -soil  of  Mbertjand 
justice.  Those  sacred  names  were  used  as  a  watch^word, 
to  commence  an  onset  of  traj^e  horror,  at  the  sight  of 
which,  Domitian  or  Commodus  would  have  rete&ted. 
They  have  injured  the  cause  of  freedom;  and  they 
threaten  to  exterminate  every  principle  of  civil  ^lertj. 
Where  are  all  the  republics  of  Europe  ?  Where^is  Veittoe, 
who  shielded  Christendom  from  the  Turks  f^-whoesiwhed 
Europe  with  her  commerce  ?  She  survived  the  teague  of 
Cambray,  but  to  experience  a  severer  fate  r  she  esaaped 
the  rock,  andJs  lost  in  the  whirlpool.  8be  is  sulijiigated, 
enslaved,  ruined,  and  is  no  mdre  known  aaai^i^  in^pendent 
nations.  •       .   / 

•Even  this  prediction  may  fail.  The  FFeD<^  Reyqlqtio^,  boweTer 
dre«dfiil  in  its  nature,  niajr  yet,  in  its  qoneequences,  prove  subser- 
vient to  the  caase  of  rreedoai.-M.JE;if. 
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Where  is  the  o&ce  powerful  spA  AcmAv^^  republic:  of 
iJDllBnd  ?  Whefe  tbeimneose  treasures  of  ber  bank,  per- 
haps  tb«  rkhest  ia  the  world  ?  Where  ber  powerful  fleets, 
hj  which  the  was  able  to  dispute  the  empire  of  the  sea 
with  Great  Britain  ?  Where  her  universal  commerce  ? — 
her  public  ore^  ? — ber  importance,  prosperity,  and  glorj? 
It  avails  her  nothing,  that  she  could  once  resist  tbe  arms 
of  Philip  11.  and  Iiewis  XiV. — that  she. has,  by  .unparalleled 
lodustryy  turned  the  most  unpromising  spot  in  Europe  into 
a  garden.  Her  sua  is  set ;  her  glory  forever  faded ;  and 
she  is  bumbled  in  the.dost. 

Switzerland,  situated  among  ibe  rocks  and  declivities  of 
tbe  Alps,  a  prize  utterly  unworthy  of  a  great  conqueror, 
is  swallowed  .  in  the  same  gulf.  Tbe  story,  of  tbe  brave 
and  virtuous  William  Tell,  must  no  longer  be  remembered. 
The  days  of  liberty,  independence,  honor  and  virtue  are 
past ;  and  the  Swiss  cantons  must,  without  complaint  or 
remoDStra&ce^  submit  to  the  mandates  of  a  foreign  master, 
or  perish  by  fire  and  sword. 

The  revolution  in  France  has  given  tbe  severest  blow  to 
the  cause  of  civil  liberty,  that  it  ever  received  since  tbe 
foundation  of  tbe  world.  By  one  tretnendoos  shock,  it 
has  annihilaled  most  of  the  lesser  powers  of  Europe ;  and 
those,  which' remain,  stand  on  doubtful  ground.  Trace 
over  the  map  of  Europe, and  see  what  it  presents.  Turkey 
is  in  her  dotage.  But  were  it  otherwise,  she  is  tbe  hered- 
itary foe  of  all  Christian  powers — by  ber  condition  per- 
fectly ttflfiable,  and  equally  unwilling  by  ber  principles,  to 
heoefit  her  Christian  neighbors.  Tbe  Russians,  under 
Count  Romanzow,  severely  shook  ber  foundations ;  and 
should  the  Gallic  conqueror,  point  the  tbunder  of  his  in- 
▼acKug  columns  at  her  bead^  her  triple  crown  would  form 
'  hut  a  feeble  defence  ;  she  must  fall. 

Poland  has  conquered  herself.  She  managed  ber  affairs 
•o  feebly^  that  her  more  powerful  neighbors  judged  it 
ificonbeat  on  tbem  to  help  her  out  of  her  difficulties,  and, 
by  their  interference,  to  afford  her  that  quiet,  which  she 
could  net  hope  from  her  own  energy  and  wisdom.  They 
stepped  inand  performed  an  act,  which  Solomon  himself, 
if  alive,  must  confess  to  be  a  new  thing  under  the  sun. 
They  dismembered,  if  we  look  merely  at  natural  advan- 
tages, one  of  tbe  most  powerful  kingdoms  in  the  world, 
and  partitioned  her  off,  with  nearly  as  little  disturbance,  as 
they  would  an  uninhabited,  unappropriated  forest  or  island. 
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lulj  It  eoDqwred  ami  proTiodalid.  Germaity  ia  £wU  if 
ditmeabered ;  or,  if  that  is  tajlng  loo  much,  she  is  a  boge» 
^j<HBtad,  unwieldy  body,  iocapable  of  vigorous  defence. 
She  can  place  no  coniidence  in  her  best  armies.  Hej^ 
government  is  without  authority ;  her  officers  are  traitors ; 
and  her  soldiers,  cowards.  A  hundred  thousand  of  them 
will  stand  still  in  their  places,  and  suffer  themselv.es  to 
be  cut  down.  The  millions  of  Germany^  though  naturally 
brave  and  warlike,  will  flee  before  (he  standard  of  Bonar 
parte,  as  grasshi^pefs,  in  a  mown  meadow,  before  the 
strides  of  a  giant.  It  is  time,  that  Germany  were  conquerr 
ed.  When  the  army  of  any  nation  or  state  can  cpnduci 
like  the  army  of  Mack,  that  nation  or  state  is  unworthy  of 
independence.  It  is  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  enslaved-rr 
to  be  made  the  scullions  of  servants  in  the  kitchens  of  their 
eonqoerors.  One  vigorous  campaign  would  be  sufficient  io 
enrol  Germany  with  Holland  ai^  Italy. 

Sweden,  and  Denmark,  though  so  loudly  warned  by  the 
fate  of  Poland,  their  neighbor  and  ally,  yet  follow  her  e^- 
ample,  and  are  far  advanced  in  her  path.  The  motto  of 
their  government  should  be  fnid^  and  jpooerly,  and  that  of 
their  people,  igndrance  and  misery.  They  can  scarcely 
maintain  their  independence,  though  let  entirely .  alone. 
They  cannot  resist  the  arms,  nor  have  they  ouioh  to  allure 
the  avarice  of  a  conqueror;  which  last  consideration  wiU 
probably  be  their  shield. 

Russia  from  her  local  sititttipnt.  cannot  interfere  .effectch 
mlly  in  the  South  of  Europe.  Her  strength  though  great, 
is  like  the  inertness  of  nature.  She  has  vast  power  of 
resistance ;  but  is  little  disposed  for  a  distant  attack. 

Prussia  has  no  longer .  the  great  Frederic  at  her  head. 
Her  short«sigbted  policy  and  ^eble  counsels  will  sqoo  re- 
store her  to  her.  former  insignificance ;  nor  will  she  be 
thought  worthy  to  hold  the  stirrup  of  the  .modern  Cesar. 
In  the  present  eventful  struggle,  which  threatens  the  lib- 
erties of  Europe,  the  conduct  of  the  Prussian  cahiiiet  it 
matter  of  admiration  to  a  distant,  impartial  spectator.  Does 
Prussia  possess  and  feel  that  redprocity  of  condition^  which 
will  enable  her  to  sbare,^^  with  France,  the  empire  of  £i|- 
Fope?  That  surely  is  the  iai^uage  of  her  conduct.  She 
might  have  given  weight  to  a  coaiition  i  bv^^  ivheo.^andii^ 
aione^  a  single  campaign  will  make  her  an  inconsideris^te 
province  of  France. 
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Spain  anJ  Porttigal  are  independent  only  in  idea,  and  on 
paper.  Their  sovereignty  is  substantially  vested  in  France, 
For  a  century  past,  they  have  been  but  the  effigies  of 
kingdoms,  they  have  a  name  to  live,  and  are  dead,  in  the 
last  stages  of  a  lingering  hut  irrecoverable  decline,  they 
exhibit  one  among  many  other  proofs,  that  a  nation  may 
perish  by  far  other  means,  than  those  of  War  and  conquest. 

The  western  shores  of  Europe,  from  the  month  of  the' 
Kibe  to  the  strait  of  Gibraltar,  are  all  under  the  power  of 
France.  From  that  strait,  her  power  extends  to  the  south 
point  of  Italy,  from  thence  to  the  head  of  the  gulf  of 
Venice,  and  from  thence  to  the  Rhine  and  Elbe  ;  coropre^ 
hending  Portugal,  Spain,  Italy,  Switzerland,  France,  part 
of  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  states  of  Holland. 
All  these  powers,  if  not  provinciated,  are  in  a  state  of 
degradation,  waiting,  in  trembling  suspense,  the  upiifted 
blow,  which  shall  subjugate  them  forever.*  ' 

The  revolutionary  parties  in  France,  in  quick  succes- 
iion,  have  rushed  on,  impetuous  as  a  whirlwind,  from  oiod- 
archy  to  anarchy;  from  anarchy  to  democracy;  from 
democracy  to  oligarchv ;  and  irom  thence  to  despotism ; 
ivhich,  of  all  foroas  of  government,  is  probably  the  only 
one,  under  which  they  can  live.  They  have  already  made 
more  than  one  complete  revolution.  In  the  irresistible 
and  mighty  whirl  of  their  affairs,  they  have  brought  to 
light  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who  unites  the  rapid  genius  and 
grand  views  of  Alexander  to  the  ambition  and  good  forttine 
of  Julius  Cesar.  He  has,  even  though  not  a  Frenchman 
%y  nation,  been  ^ble  to  curb,  restrain,  and  direct  the  fury 
and  pride  of  thirty  millions  of  people,  and  to  fix  a  double 
bridle  in  the  jaws  of  mighty  France.  In  the  midst  of  flames, 
darts  and  daggers,  he  has  founded  and  ascended  an  ii^periai 
throne,  while  thunders  were  biirsting  roun^  bis  head,  and 
volcanoes  beneath  his  feet.  He  now  reigns  triumphaol 
over  conspiracies  at  home  and  coalitions  abroad. 

Like  the  great  heroes  of  antiquity,  he  has  infused  Us 
own  invincible  spirit  into  his  armies,  which  seem  almost 
to  rise  out  of  the  earth  at  the  tkmp  of  kis  foot.  Let  not 
Frenchmen  complain  of  Bonapapte.  He  has  done  better 
for  them,  tb^n  they  could  do  for  themselves,  and  hns  given 
tbem  as  good  a  goveroment,  ns  they  are  capable  of  re* 
eeivii^* 

•  A  short /trsser,  tnily  l^Eii 
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Tb^rt  >  hat  one  power  in  Eaiope,  wUeb  caa  &PF^ie 
any  barrier  to  the  crownings  of  bia  aiabition.  Tbal  is  foaad- 
In  Great  Britain.  The  Britiab  have  been  growtnf  powejp*. 
fal  bj  lea,  for  several  ages.  Their  power,  60  the  oceaOf 
has  at  length  become  greater)  than  that  of  any  othef  DatioB« 
They  are  matters  of  the  whole  world  of  waters;  and«  im  a; 
regalar  coarse  of  eventSi  they  mq^  first  be  coa<|aerad  ky^ 
•ea,  before  they  can  be  by  land.  At  present^  the  fleet8>o£ 
England  are  superior  to  all  the  fleets  of  Europe  beaktea. 
But  great  reToIutiuns  deapiie  regolarity,  and  deMghi  m 
forprising  mankind  with  unforeseen  eve^ts^  aQd,  ia.^er 
roYolotion  we  have  been  considering!  events  have  |ak«a 
place,  which  evince  the  weakness,  of  calculation  or  coi^ec* 
tore,  and  warn  oa  to  be  pnepared  for  gceat  and  Sttddes- 
cbanges. 

The  eyes  of  Europe,  nay,  of  all  nations^  are  ntw.titraedl' 
.toward  France  and  Enfland.    If  we  regasd  the  peaalimii 
the  motives,  the  interests  and  Tiews  of  the  paftiea*  we 
cannot  say  less,  than,  that  t^e  struggle,  whioh  haa  alc<ee% 
been  'long  and  fierce,  is  extreme,  and  .treosendMa.^  -  A: 
issue,  which  involves. great  ^ooaeq)Bences,i«  atiji  ceveved; 
among  the  deep  designs  of  the  Aknigbty* 
,  To  an  eye,  accustomed  to  viewi  in  the  affiiw  K  Wt^b^Mii 
tn  oyerroUng  P.rovideo^e,  the  F^nch  emperv^r  cannot  hei  * 
considered  otnerwls^,^  than  as  a,  apedai  instnumeaii  9$  Ihal 
Providence,  the  fall  designs  of  which  00  ci^eatqre.  aan  for^  ' 
{See.^    It  ma^  be,  that  one  end  of  this  great  revolation^istti» 
punish  Christian  nations  for  their  aatonishiag  wicliffiiness 
and  ingratitude,  under  all   their  privik^^  wbick^.lhejf 
have  spurned  and  trampled  in  the  dust;  and,  ol*  GoupHa^' 
that  the  wheel  will  cootinoe  to  roll,  till  those*  wheeik  G^ 
has  marked  out  as  the  objects  of  his  anger,  shall  be  sifted 
not  and  drivf^q  away  before  the  rough  wind  of  his  indlgnar 
tion. 

Infinite  Wisdom  attaches  less  value  and  importance  to 
atates  and  empires,  than  men  do.  To  the  All-seeing  %e, 
an  empire  is  but  a  bubble ;  ^ven  all  the  nationa  of  n:ien  arc . 
but  as  the  dust  of  the  balance — a  thousand  years  are  as  but 
one.day,  and  one  day  as  a  thousand  yease..  That  Provi^ 
dence,  whose  wheels  are  high  and  dreadful,  erushea,  in  a 
ni.oment,  the  grandest  of.bua»ao  iestiti^ions,  whose  foun- 
dations were  deeply  laid  and  strongly  fortified,  and 
whose  superstritttorea  have  been  rising  and  decorating  for 
ages,     .  .     ,      a..    ,  .. 
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"Vd  Aaie,  who  place 'cocffiJence  in  tfie  frtith  and  reatity 
of  revealed  religion,  the  present  seems  a  moment  of  peril 
Slid  alurin  to  the  old  national  estafoHshments  of  Europe^ 
whither  ci?it  or  ecclesiastical.  It  is  their  almost  universal 
belief,  that  the  time  cannot  be  f«t  distafit,  when  the  Son  of 
OkMl  is  to  pot  down  alt  rule,  and  at!  antl^ority  and  po wcr^ 
ood  «et  np  his  own  kingdom  thronghont  the  world.  Before 
tfiis great  event,  there  mast  be  changes  and  revolutions; 
Md'ihe  Aimightj  Redeemer  shall,in  bis  own  time  and  way, 
ehfow  who  is  the  blessed  and  bnljr  Potentate,  the  King  of 
Mogs  and  Lord  6f  lords. 

Whatever^  may  be  the  advantages  and  improvements  of 
Eixfope,  In  its  present  state,  (and  fhej;^re  many)  we  there 
pmt  many  reason^  to  deplore  Uie  folly,  the  depravity  and  ^ 
the  madness  of  our  species.    The  life  of  man,  when  com-* 
pai^d  wil^  endless  duration,  or  even  Mfhen  viewed  with, 
veiatioQ  to  the  nnportant  ends  of  his  existence  on  earth,  is 
Vety  short.    To  see  nations  eagerly  engaged  in  mutual 
destruction,  laboring  incessantly  to  push  their  fellow  crea- 
tmfen  freui  the  ^tage  of  action,  is  shocking  beyond  ezpres- 
iloti.    Yet  such  seems  to  be  the  business  of  the  principal 
powers  of  the  most  enlightened  and  civilized  quarter  of 
the  glebe.    They  surely  are  as  forgetful  of  their  duty  and, 
'  destiny,  as  they  are  mistaken  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
How  if  I  prepared  are  they  to  go  from  the  crimes  and  bor« 
rors  of  the  bloody  field,  into  the  presence  of  their  final 
Judge? 

Is  the  tide  of  ruin  and  desolation  never  to  cease  f  Are 
the  dark  ages  returning,  with  redoubled  horror,  upon  man- 
kind? or  shall  light  and  peace  break  forth,  like  the  nm 
fkwa  behind  a  cloud  ? 


'THOU«iklyknow»t«-- 


Thou,  whose  broad  eye  the  futura  and  the  patt 
Joins  to  the  present,  making  one  of  three.^^ 

[A  eonmeied  oceoimf  rf  ike  Fttnth  Rev(^ti(m  and  of  Bona- 
jMiriew^^Lewis  XVI.  ascended  the  throne  of  Prance  in  the 
yc«r  1 774.  Wemtii^  in  decision  of  character,  he  was  occa- 
tiooaUy  iafliienced  by  sinister  counsels,  and  fed  into  arbi- 
trary nsecisores.  The  influence  of  his  queen  was  not 
alweys  salutary.  Nursed  in  a-  despotic  court,  and  finding 
the  estaUished  government  in  France  unfettered  and  un- 
diastised,  by  a  regard  for  ther%hts  of  the  people,  she 
frequently  counteracted  the  patriotic  viewa  of  Lewis»  and 
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opposed  (ho8e  miM  meaavret,  to  widck  he  was  natonUy 
Inclined. 

Liewis  found  ft  court  abandoned  to  the  utmost  extrara- 

Since  and  prodigality ;  for  the  support  of  which,  the  Tlurd 
state,  or  commons,  suffered  the  most  cruel  extortions. 
They  alone  were  subjects  of  taiation.  Besides  a  dissipated 
court,  an  army  of  200,000  men  in  peace,  and  double  that 
number  in  war ;  a  great  marine  estaolishraent,  public  roads, 
works,  &c.  were  all  supported  exclusively  by  the  common 
people.  While  the  commons  thus  suffered  in  every  form, 
all  ranks  were  kept  in  terror  by  the  Bastile  and  Letters  de 
Cachet* 

Lewis,  early  in  his  reign,  discovered  a  disposition  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  his  subjects,  and  to  reform 
the  abuses  of  government.  He  recalled  the  venerable 
count  de  Maurepas,  whom  the  vicious  policy  of-  the  late 
reign  had  banished  from  the  court.  M.  Turgot,  an  upright 
and  enlightened  minister,  was  chosen,  to  fill  the  place  of 
comptroller  general,  that  the  disordered  state  of  the 
finances  might  be  rectified,  in  conjunction  with  men  of 
such  talents,  Lewis  hoped  for  a  salutary  reform.  In  com* 
pliaace  with  the  general  wish  of  the  nation,  he  restored 
the  ancient  courts,  denominated  parliamenti.  The  econom- 
ical administration  of  Toi|^ot  soon  procured  copious  cen- 
sures from  the  court  and  clergy.  He  was  dismissed.  In 
1776,  the  celebrated  M.  Necker  was  appointed  to  the 
office  of  supreme  director  of  tjie  finances.  His  distinguish- 
ed abilities  justified  his  appointment,  and  showed,  that  the 
king  had  consulted  the  real  interest  of  the  nation.  He 
labored  with  sedulous  zeal,  to  bring  the  expenditure  within 
the  compass  of  the  receipts.  His  efforts  were  crowned 
with  success.  In  an  account  presented  to  the  king^  after 
three  years  of  war,  he  stated,  that  the  established  rerenoe 
exceeded,  by  1, 887*000  dollars,  tbe  ordinary  expenses  of 
the  state ;  thus  providing  a  basis  for  future  loans.  Intrigue 
and  cabal  at  length  effected  the  removal  of  Necker.  His 
successors  either  wanted  his  integrity  or  abilities.  In  1785 
the  finances  were  in  so  deranged  a  state,  as  to  set  the  ktng 
and  the  parliament  of  Paris  completely  at  variance.  The  . 
famous  M.  de  Calonne  was  at  that  tim^,  comptroller  gen- 
eral. Feeling,  that  the  imposition  of  new  taxes,  by  royal  '•• 
authority,  would  be  dangerous,  he  attested  to  Lewis  the  . 

•Letters  from  the  king  of  France,  bv  which  a  person  was  arbir 
'r%rily  inpfitoiied  or  exiled. 
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ei^diencj  of  cooveiiiiig  an  assembly  af  the  Notables, 
coDsisting  of  reputable  and  distinguished  persons,  ^el^cted 
by  the  sovereign  from  the  privileged  orders.  This  assem- 
bly met  on  the  22d  of  February^  1787.  Calonne  reported, 
the  state  of  the  national  fqads;  exhibited  the  immense 
extent  of  the  public  debt,  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  reve- 
nues for  the  annual  expenses  of  the  nation.  He  laid  before 
the  assei^bly,  his  plan  of  reform  and  taxation.  The  princi- 
pal object  of  this,  was  to  equalize  the  public  burdens,  and. 
(bus  diminish  the  weight  of  oppression,  which,  for  years, 
bad  crushed  the  lower  classes.  His  method  of  taxation, 
from  which  none  were  to  be  exempt,  was  strongly  opposed 
by  the  nobility,  clergy  and  magistracy.  The  influence  of 
the  minister  sunk  before  that  of  the  privileged  orders. 
M.  de  Calonne  was  dismissed,  and  fled  to  England.  The 
Notables  refused  to  share  with  the  people  in  supporting 
the  public  burdens ;  and  the  assembly  was  dismissed  with- 
out  having  accomplished  any  thing  beneficial.  The  dis- 
putes between  the  king  and  the  parliament  became  daily 
more  serious.  In  order  to  dispel  the  darkness,  which  sur- 
fonn4ed  the  political  horizon  of  France,  and  to  dissipate 
the  clouds,  which  portended  awful  destruction,  the  king 
resolved  to  convoke  the  States,  General;  a  legitimate 
assembly  of  the  nation,  consisting,  like  the  British  parlia- 
ment,  of  the  nobility,  the  prelates  and  commons,  or  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  To  a  meeting  of  the  States,  all 
classes  looked  forward  with  anxious  eagerness.  Almost 
every  one  became  a  politician,  capable,  in  bis  own  opinion,  of 
discussing  important  questions  of  governmeut,  of  inquiring 
into  the  rights  of  man  and  the  laws  of  society. 

The  three  orders,  at  length,  convened  at  Versailles,  May 
5,  1789.  But  their  first  proceedings  were  attended,  by 
circumstances  inauspicious.  Unanimity  of  council  was  pre- 
vented by  the  opposite  views  of  the  diflierent  orders  ;  and 
the  people,  distracted  by  various  rumors,  imagined,  that 
these  dissensions  were  fomented  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
court.  An  unusual  scarcity  of  provisions,  at  the  same  time, 
iacreased.the  ferment;  and  the  populace  corrupted  by  dis- 
organising principles,  ascribed  every  evil,  whether  political 
or  natural,  to  regal  or  aristocralical  influence.  While  the 
court  was  embarrassed  and  torn  by  party  views  and  feelings, 
the  general  ferment  in  Paris  increased.  The  people,  at 
length,  broke  out  into  open  revolt,  rushed  to  the  hotel  of 
Invalids,  and  seized  on  the  arms  there  deposited.  The 
28  '  ^      ^ 
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Ftrbiaiii  now  being  supplied  with  nm&  and  antmnii^oAf 
broke  through  every  restraint  Bot  while  the  Bastite 
remained  in  the  power  of  the  crown,  the  revoltiliomsti 
eonld  not  think  theoitelves  secure.  On  the  14th  of  Joij, 
1789,  that  awful  fortress  of  despotism,  whose  nam«,  for 
ages,  had  inspired  terror,  was  invested  by  a  mixed  maithode 
of  citizens  and  soldiers,  and  levelled  with  the  ground.  Bitf 
so  comparatively  mild  had  been  the  government  of  Lewii, 
that  in  the  apartments  of  this  justly  dreaded  prison,  so  long 
sacred  to  silence  and  despair,  were  found  only  seven 
prisoners;  four  of  whom  were  accused  of  forgery. 

With  a  view  of  having  the  king  more  completely  ia  their 
power,  the  revolutionary  chiefs  resolved  to  procure  a 
removal  of  the  assembly  to  the  metropolis,  where  rioti 
might  easily  be  excited  for  the  purpose  of  intimidattciD. 

To  effect  this,  men  and  women  of  the  lowest  class  were 
instigated  by  the  democratic  faction,  to  go  to  Versailles  to 
demand  bread.  A  formidable  body  with  Maillard  at  Ibeir 
head,  commenced  a  disorderly  march  for  that  purpose. 
The  mayor  and  municipality  of  Paris  ordered  La  Fajette 
instantly  to  set  out  for  Versailles,  at  the  head  of  the  aationsl 
guards.  When  he  arrived  with  his  army  at  10  otiock  st 
nigbf ,  he  found  the  Assembly  in  a  very  unpleasant  situathm. 
Their  hall  and  galleries  were  crowded  with  Parisian  fish 
women,  and  others  of  the  mob,  who,  at  eveiy  instant, 
interrupted  the  debates.  La  Fayette  prevailed  upon  the 
assembly  to  close  their  sitting  for  the  night,  and  planted 
guards  in  every  quarter.  All  was  quiet,  till  6  in  the  mora- 
ing,  when  a  great  number  of  women  and  desperate  persoos 
rushed  forward  to  the  palace,  and  attempted  to  force  their 
way  into  it.  Two  of  the  guards  were  killed,  and  the  assail- 
ants entered  the  palace,  denouncing  vengeance  against  the 
queen.  She  had  opportunely  escaped  to  the  kiog^s  apart- 
ment. The  tumult  every  moment  became  more  violent, 
and  sodden  ^ath  seemed  to  threaten  the  royal  family.  La 
Payette^  now  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  was  successful  <& 
driving  the  mob  from  the  palace,  which  they  were  begjo* 
ning  to  pillage.  The  riot  being  quelled,  the  royal  familj 
ventured  to  show  themselves  at  a  balcony.  A  few  voices 
etclaimed,  7%e  King  to  Paris.  The  shoot  soon  became 
l^eneral ;  and  Lewis  after  consulting  fats  ministers,  conclodcif 
to  take  up  his  residence  at  Paris,  provided  he  should  he 
acompanied  by  the  queen  and  his  children.  The  assembly 
voted  itself  inseparable  from  the  court,  and  made  prepara" 
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tions  for  the  immediate  pr<^re88  of  one  hundred  members, 
ID  company  with  the  royal  family.  The  heads  of  two 
victims  were  carried  upon  pikes  by  the  advanced  gaard  of 
the  rabble ;  the  Parisian  militia  followed ;  and  the  '^  royal 
captives  (in  the  forcible  and  indignant  iangaage  of  Barke) 
were  slowly  moved  along,  amidst  the  horrid  yells,  and 
shrill  screams,  and  frantic  dances,  and  infamous  contume- 
lies, and  all  the  unutterable  abominations  of  the  furies  of 
hell,  in  the  abased  shape  of  the  vilest  of  women.^'  This 
triumph  of  faction  oyer  royalty,  so  disgusted  many  of  the 
representatives,  that  they  seceded  from  the  assembly.  The 
king  was  constrained  to  dismiss  the  body  guards  from  the 
precincts  of  the  palace.  His  ministers  were  harassed  with 
suspicions  and  calumnies;  and  his  views  and  intentioos 
were  studiously  misrepresented. 

In  the  progress  of  varied  arrangements,  alterations  were 
made  in  the  state  of  the  church,  by  placing  all  her  property 
at  the  disposal  of  the  nation ;  monastic  establishments  were 
dissolved ;  feudal  privileges  and  rights  suppressed ;  and 
the  kingdom,  by  the  artful  Abbe  Sieyes  was  divided  into  83 
departments. 

As  the  anniversary  of  the  destruction  of  the  ^astile 
approached,  great  preparations  were  made  for  the  celebrity 
of  a  national  confederation.  A  spacious  amphitheatre  was 
thrown  up  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  or  plain  of  Mars,  capable 
of  containing  400,000  spectators.  2000  workmen  were 
employed  in  this  operation ;  and  the  people  of  Paris,  fear- 
ing, lest  the  plan  might  not  be  completed,  assisted  in  the 
labor.  All  ranks  of  persons,  the  nobles,  clergy  and  even 
ladies,  with  an  eagerness  for  novelty  so  peculiar  to  that 
people,  united  their  efibrts. 

The  14(h  of  July,  at  length,  arrived.  At  six  in  the 
morning,  the  procession  was  arranged  on  the  Boulevards,  or 
walks,  which  was  extremely  splendid.  The  National 
Assembly  passed  through  a  grand .  triumphal  arch,  and  the 
king  and  queen,  attended  by  the  foreign  ministers,  were 
placed  in  i^  superb  box.  Atler  a  solemn  invocation  to  God, 
the  king,  amidst  the  deepest  silence,  approached  the  altar, 
and  took  the  following  oath.  /  tke  king  of  the  French^  do 
rmear  to  the  nation^  tlutt  I  wiU  employ  (he  whole  power  delegated 
to  me  by  the  constifutional  law  of  the  siate^  to  ti^tVitotn  the 
constitutiofi^  and  enforce  the  execution  of  the  lairs.  Then  the 
National  Assembly,  the  deputies  of  the  national  guards,  and 
9Very  iqdividual  of  this  immense  assembly,  took  the  civic 
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oath.  Te  Deum  was  then  sung.  The  performnnce  was 
sublime  beyond  description.  Never  perhaps  before  was 
there  such  an  orchestra,  or  such  an  audience.  Their 
numbers  baffled  the  eye  to  reckon,  and  their  shouts  In  full 
chorus,  rent  the  skies. 

After  an  interval  of  comparative  tranquillity,  new  dis- 
turbances arose.  The  count  of  Provence,  the  lale  Lewis 
XVllL  and  the  count  d'Artois,  prince  de  Conde,  and  several 
nobles  of  high  rank  and  fortune,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  disturbances,  retired  from  France,  and  found  an  asylum 
in  Germany.  Lewis,  weary  of  captivity,  had  resolved  to 
adopt  the  same  measure.  On  the  night  of  the  20lh  of  June,' 
1791,  the  king  and  queen  with  their  family,  made  their 
escape  from  Paris.  But  their  plans  being  ill  concerted| 
and  their  mode  of  travelling  calculated  to  excite  suspicion, 
they  were  arrested  at  Varennes,  in  proceeding  toward  the 
German  frontier,  and  reconducted  to  the  Thuilleries. 
This  singular  and  unfortunate  occurrence  destroyed  all 
confidence  between  the  nation  and  the  king. 

In  179S,  Austria  and  Prussia  manifested  a  disposition  to 
interfere  in  behalf  of  -the  king  and  royal  family.  Bat 
instep  I  of  intimidating  the  revolutionary  party,  it  drove 
them  to  greater  acts  of  violence.  In  April,  war  against  the 
king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  was  ratified  by  the  French 
monarch.  In  the  mean  time,  the  combined  armies  of 
Austria  and  Prussia  were  ready  to  enter  France ;  and  their 
general,  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  published  a  declaration, 
threatening  the  city  of  Paris  with  total  destruction,  if  the 
least  outrage  should  be  offered  to  the  king,  queen,  or  any 
of  the  royal  family. 

This  thundering  menace,  in  all  probability,  determined, 
or  at  least,  accelerated,  the  fate  of  Lewis  and  his  family. 
The  hostile  armies  were  advancing  toward  Paris ;  and  the 
people  imagined,  the  king  was  confederate  with  their 
enemies.  A  terrible  scene  was  the  consequence.  In 
August,  an  attack  was  made  upon  the  palace.  The  nearer 
approach  of  the  Prussian  army  occasioned  new  outrages. 
The  prisons  of  Paris  were  filled  with  nobles,  ecclesiastics, 
and  opulent  citizens,  suspected  of  favoring  the  aristocratic 
party.  The  Jacobinical  demagogues  urged  the  expediency 
of  destroying  them,  before  the  enemy  should  reach  the 
capital.  On  the  2d  and  3d  of  September,  bands  of  ferocious 
assassins  burst  open  the  prisons,  and  massacred  all  the 
aristocrats,  estimated  at  not  less  than  five  thousand.     The 
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ikower  of  the  l^islative  assemblj  was  aDuihilated ;  and 
rom  this  moment,  the  cannon  of  the  Parisians  dictated  alt 
its  decrees.  The  period,  which  ensued,  has  justly  been 
styled,  the  "  reign  of  terror.^^  During  these  transactions,, 
General  La  Fayette,  Onding  himself  marked  out  for  destruc- 
tion by  the  Jacobinical  party,  resolved  to  avoid  the  scaffoldi 
by  quitting  his  country.  He  was  arrested  by  the  Austrians, 
and  carried  to  the  prison  of  Olmotz,  where  he  underwent  a 
aeries  of  suffering  seldom  paralleled  in  a  civilized  world. 

A  new  National  Assembly,  or  Convention,  met  on  tht 
S4th  of  September,  1792 ;  and  on  the  opening  of  the  sessiott, 
the  abolition  of  monarchy  wa»  decreed,  and  France  waa 
declared  a  republic.  They  then  decided,  that  the  king 
should  be  brought  to  trial.  On  the  11th  of  December, 
Lewis  was  ordered  to  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  where, 
though  he  had  received  no  previous  intimation  of  tht 
charges  against  him,  he  replied  with  clearness  and  pre« 
•cision,  and  with  much  composure  and  dignity.  But  hit 
implacable  enemies  were  bent  on  his  destruction.  The 
convention  decided,  that  Lewis  Capet  had  been  guilty  of  a 
conspiracy  against  the  liberty  of  the  nation,  and  made  am 
attack  on  the  general  security  of  the  state.  By  a  majority 
of  only  five  voices,  he  was  condemned  to  suffer  death  by 
the  guillotine;  and  on  the  21st  of  Jan.  1793,  was  publicly 
executed. 

The  execution  of  Lewis  excited  general  horror.  Alt 
governments  concurred  in  condemning  the  conduct  of  the 
French  regicides.  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Spain,  Portugal 
and  the  princes  of  Germany  and  Italy,  united  with  Austria  and 
Prussia  against  the  French  republic.  While  menaced  from 
abroad  by  the  combined  forces  of  Europe,  the  sufferings 
of  the  republic  at  home  under  the  tyranny  of  the  blood 
thirsty  Robespierre  and  the  execrable  Marat,  are  without  a 
parallel  it  history. 

The  horrid  butcheries,  perpetrated  by  the  committee  of 
public  safety,  are  shocking  to  the  feelings  of  humanity. 
One  of  their  earliest  victims  was  Maria  Antoinette,  the 
wretched  widow  of  Lewis.  She  had  suffered  a  close 
captivity  of  three  months  in  a  miserable  dungeon  when 
she  was  led  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  charged 
with  various  crimes,  which  were  not  substantiated;  but 
revolutionary  vengeance  had  pre-determined  her  death. 
She  heard  the  sentence  without  the  least  discomposure,  and 
retired  from  the  court  in  digniied  silence.  October  1§| 
28* 
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preparations  weremsde  for  her  etrecntion.  At  It  e'^el^dt 
In  the  morning,  the  queen  was  brought  out  of  her  prison, 
dressed  in  a  white  disiiabiiie ;  she  was  condacted  ip  the- place 
of  execution  in  an  open  cart;  her  hair  from  behind  was 
entirely  cut  off;  and  her  hands  tied  behind  her.  -In  tiiis 
degraded  situation,  she  passed  through  the  Greets,  wholly 
unmoved  by  the  brotai  shouts  of  the  people.  On  reaching 
the  scaffold,  she  ascended  with  seeming  haste  and  impa- 
tience, turned  her  eyes  with  great  emotion  toward  tl^ 
garden  of  the  Thnifleries,  the  abode  of  her  onne  happy 
days,  and  then  submitted  to  her  fate,  with  heroic  intrepidity. 
She  had  not  completed  tier  thirty-eighth  year;  btH  her 
sufferings  had  given  to  her  countenance  and  form,  the 
appearance  of  more  advanced  age.  The  hair  upon  her 
forehead  had  become  perfectly  white.  The  death  of  the 
queen  was  followed  by  the  destruction  of  the'Girondifio 
party.  The  profligate  and  intriguing  duke  of  Orle«i«B  was 
brought  to  trial.  He  was  executed  on  the  6th  of  Novem- 
ber, amidst  the  deserved  insults  and  refHroaches .  of  the 
populace.  On  the  17th  of  this  month,  the  Christian  reii- 
gion  was  abjured  by  the  Convention.  Reason,  Liberty  and 
Equality  were  considered  as  the  only  deities,  and  of  eoorse 
the  only  objects  of  worship.  Tlie  Sabbath,  that  grand  safe- 
guard of  the  morals  of  man,  was  abolished ;  and  a  respite 
from  labor  allowed  on  every  tenth  day.  During  a  great 
part  of  the  year  1794,  the  system  of  terror  reigned  at 
Paris*with  increasing  vigor ;  and  the  mutual  distrust  of  the 
tyrants  rendered  it  not  less  destructive  to  themseFves,  than 
to  those  who  w^re  subject  to  their  authority.  TIm  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention,  actuated  by  mutual  jealousies  and 
%uipicions,  directed  their  views  toward  mutual  extermina- 
tion, and  successively  fell  on  the  same  scaffolds,  ^on  which 
>they  had  immolated  so  many  innocent  victims. 

The  government  of  France,  although  nominally  republi- 
can, was  now  almost  entirely  vested  in  one  mait,  the  tyrant 
Robespierre.  Z^ever  before  was  the  reign  of  any  despot 
so'  terrible.  Under  his  sanguinary  administration,  the 
'prisons  of  Paris,  at  one  time,  contained  more  than  seven 
thousand  persons ;  and  a  day  seldom  passed  without  sixty 
or  eighty  executions.  Among  the  many  victims,  that  were 
«acrificed  to  his  tyranny,  was  the  beautitul  and  accomplished 
princess  £{izabeth,  sister  to  the  unfortunate  Lewis.  She 
was  condemned  on  the  most  frivolous  charges;  her  royal 
birlb  being  her  only  crinf^. 
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*  But  the  reign  of  Robespierre  was  now  soon  to  terminate. 
Every  member  of  the  Convention  began  to  tremble  for  his 
own  safety.  Those  who  were  most  sensible  of  their  danger, 
resolved  lo  prevent  their  own  destruction,  by  the  death  of 
iHe  tyrant.  Having  artfully  prepared  the  public  mind,  and 
taken  the  most  judicious  measures  for  diminishing  the 
influence  of  the  demagogue  over  the  Parisian  uppulace, 
they  impeached  Robespierre  and  hi«  accomplices  in  bar- 
barity, of  a  conspiracy  against  the  Convention.  '  Their 
arrest  was  decreed.  Robespierre  now  discovered,  that  his 
reliance  on  the  mob  was  fallacious.  He  was  himself 
^deserted  by  the  people ;  and  convinced^  that  his  tyrannical 
career  was  at  a  close,  shot  himself  in  the  mouth  with  his 
pistol.  The  ball  failed  of  its  intended  effect,  but  carried 
away  part  of  his  jawi  .  He  was  seized,  together  with  his 
friends  (if  the  name  of  friend  can  be  applied  to  demons)  and 
dragged  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal.  And  by  that 
tribunal,  which  had  so  often  been  the  instrument  of  his  cru- 
elty, Robespierre  was  sentenced  to  death,  together  with  20 
others.  On  the  28th  of  July,  1794,  they  were  executed 
amidst  the  loud  bursts  of  public  execration^  Thus  fell  a 
monster,  who  in  couelty,  surpassed  all  other  tyrants  both  of 
ancient  and  modern  times;  and  whose  death  put  an  end  to 
what  is  so  emphatically  denominated  the  ^^  reign  of  terror^ 

Notwithstanding  the  internal  scenes  of  horror,  the  exer- 
tions of  the  republic  during  this  period,  were  prodigious, 
and  almost  incredible.  France  displayed  a  political  and 
military  picture,  to  which  the  history  of  the  world  afifords 
-uo  parallel.  Infidels  directed  her  councils,  and  desperadoes 
conducted  her  armies.  Her  generals  placed  between  the 
scaffolds  of  Paris  and  the  cannon  of  tbeir  enemies,  having 
np  alternative  between  death  and  victory,  immortalized 
their  names  hy  their  bold  enterprises  and  splendid  suc- 
cesses. 

The  campaign  of  1794  closed  with  the  most  signal 
rvictories  on  the  part  of  the  republic ;  and  that  of  the  suc- 
.cecding  year  effected  an  impo^'tant  change  in  the  political 
•aspect  of  Europe.  Its  commencement  was  marked  by  the 
.conquest  of  Holland,  which  was  begun  and  completed  in 
the  space  of  ten  days.  General  Pichegru  on  the  10th  of 
January,  passed  over  the  Waal  with  his  army,  and  on  the 
20th,  entered  Amsterdam,  and  ofiercd  to  the  inhabitants, 
the  boon  of  Gallic  freedom.  The  prince  and  princess  of 
Orange  fled  to  England.     In  Spain,  the  French  arms  were 
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eqaallj  successfnl.  The  fraud  coalition  sostaiiied  a  great 
loss  io  the  defectioa  of  two  of  its  members,  the  kings  of 
Prussia  and  of  Spain,  who  in  the  course  of  the  year,  con- 
cluded treaties  of  peace  with  France. 

In  1796,  the  celebrated  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  in  Italy.  His 
military Jalents,  hitherto  but  little  known,  now  burst  upon 
the  world  with  uncommon  splendor. 

In  1796  and  7  the  French  armies,  conducted  by  Bonaparte, 
completed  the  conquest  of  all  the  Austrian  dominions  in 
Italy,  established  the  Cisalpine  republic,  and  compelled  all 
the  other  Italian  states  to  submit  to  such  terms  of  peace,  as 
the  victors  thought  fit  to  impose.  After  these  triumphs  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  Alps,  the  victorious  Napoleon 
penetrated  the  mountainous  region  of  the  Tyrol,  and 
advanced  so  near  to  Vienna,  that  the  imperial  capital  was 
filled  with  consternation,  and  daily  expected  the  approach 
of  the  enemy.  In  this  critical  situation  of  his  affairs,  the 
emperor  of  Germany,  Francis  11.  opened  a  negotiation  with 
the  French  general;  and  a  treaty  of  peace  followed. 

In  the  mean  time,  great  dissensions  prevailed  at  Paris, 
between  the  legislative  councils  and  th^  Directory.  Even 
the  directors  were  divided  among  themselves,  and  resorted 
to  the  most  sanguinary  measures. 

Bonaparte,  in  1798,  commenced  his  Egyptian  expedition, 
the  real  object  of  which  is  not  known.  On  the  20th  of 
May,  he  sailed  from  Toulon,  with  an  army  of  40,000  men, 
roost  of  them  veterans,  who  had  served  hi  the  Italian  cam- 
paign. This  mighty  armament,  on  the  third  of  June,  pre- 
sented itself  before  the  island  of  Malta,  and  without 
resistance,  took  possession  of  those  strong  and  almost 
impregnable  works,  which,  for  ages,  had  been  considered 
as  a  bulwark  of  Christendom,  and  had  withstood  the  most 
formidable  efforts  of  the  Turks,  when  in  the  meridian  of 
their  power.  After  leaving  a  garrison  of  four  thousand 
men  in  Malta,  the  French  armament  directed  its  course 
for  Alexandria.  General  Bonaparte  landed  his  army  on 
the  Egyptian  waste,  and  on  the  eighth  of  July,  took  Alexan- 
dria by  assault,  with  a  terrible  slaughter  of  the  Arabs  and 
Mamelukes.  He  then  proceeded  to  Rosetta,  and  after 
taking  possession  of  that  place,  advanced  aloi^  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  toward  Cairo.  On  the  20th,  was  fought  the 
famoas  battle  of  the  Pyramids,  which  determined  the  fate 
of  Egypt. 
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But  while  victory  crowned  his  every  effort,  Bonaparte 
was  alarmed  with  the  intelligence  of  the  deptriiction  of 
almost  the  whole  of  his  fleet  hy  the  British,  which  he  had 
moored  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir. 

This  victory  was  achieved  by  Admiral  Nelson,  August  1, 

1798,  frequently  termed  the  battle  of  the  Nile.  The 
destruction  of  the  French  fleet  by  Nelson^  gave  a  new  turn 
to  the  war.  A  fresh  coalition  was  formed  against  France. 
This  unprincipled  attack  of  France  on  Egypt,  induced  the 
Ottoman  Porte  to  declare  war  againat  her.  Austria,  aided 
and  encouraged  by  Russia,  recommenced  hostilities  against 
the  republic.  Germany  was  struggling  for  hbert}'.  But 
Italy  was  the  grand  theatre  of  action.  France,  in  the  mean 
time,  agitated  with  civil  dissensions,  which  threatened  the 
most  disagreeable  results,  felt  the  necessity  of  establishing 
a  new  and  better  order  of  things.  For  this  purpose,  a  plan 
was  concerted  by  Abbe  Sieyes,  and  a  few  others,  and  com- 
municated to  Bonaparte.  He  immediately  appointed 
general  Kleber  to  the  command  of  bis  shattered  army,  agd 
clandestinely  embarked  for  France.  Attended  by  his  usual 
good  fortune,  he  escaped  all  the  English  ships  cruising  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  arrived  in  Paris  just  in  time  to  take 
advantage  of  the  distracted  state  of  the  government.  Urged 
on  by  ambition,  he  severed  with  his  sword,  the  Gordian 
knot,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  military,  overturned  the  directo- 
ral  government.     A  new  constitution  was  formed  Nov.  9, 

1799.  The  executive  power  was  vested  in  three  consuls, 
Bonaparte  and  two  others;  but  its  exercise  was  almost 
wholly  confined  to  Bonaparte,  who  was  distinguished  by 
the  title  of  First  Consul^  as  a  mark  of  pre-eminence.  On 
May,  1800,  the  first  consul  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  to  regain  his  lost  possessions.  He  crossed  the  moun- 
tain of  St.  Bernard,  one  of  the  Alps,  and  entered  Milan,  to 
the  great  surprise  of  his  enemies,  and  re-established  the 
Cisalpine  republic.  The  Austrians  were  defeated  in  the 
memorable  battle  of  Marengo,  which  was  followed  by  an 
armistice;  and  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Austria 
and  France  was  signed  on  the  9th  of  February,  1801. 
Portugal  also  made  peace  with  France  ;  and  her  example 
was  followed  by  the  king  of  Naples.  The  whole  of  Egji^pt 
was  recovered  from  the  French,  by  tlie  English  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  and  his  successor, 
general  Hutchinson.  This  event,  together  with  the  naval 
victories  of  Great  Britain|  led    to  negotiation  for  peace 
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between  the  two  powers.  Bj  tfae  definitiTe  treaty  of 
AraieniiY  which  was  signed  on  the  25th  of  March,  180^ 
Great  Britain  ceded  all  the  possessions  and  coLonies,  she  had 
acquired  daring  the  war,  excepting  the  Spanish  island  of 
Trinidad,  and  the  Dulch  posse.^sions  in  Ceylon.  Thns 
ended  the  revolationary  war,  the  most  important  contest 
that  Europe  had  ever  witnessed,  since  the  establishment  of 
her  existing  governments. 

The  possessions  of  the  French  republic,  at  this  time, 
were  immense.         ^ 

During  the  short  season  of  general  tranquillity,  the  6rst 
consul  of  France  displayed  in  his  political  schemes,  all  the 
activity,  that  had  characterized  his  military  genlos.  The 
treaty  of  Amiens  had  inspired  all  Europe  with  the  hope  of 
enjoying  a  happy  tranquillity  during  a  long  period  of  time. 
But  the  prospect  was  illusory.  The  restrictions  imposed 
on  Brlti.«h  commerce,  by  the  first  consul  of  France,  too 
plainly  indicated,  that  peace  would  be  of  short  continuance. 

The  spring  of  the  year  1803,  stands  distinguished  in 
history,  by  the  renewal  of  hostilities  between  France  and 
Great  Britiiin  ;  in  which  all  the  powers  of  Europe  became 
involved,  and  which  ended. in  tfae  extermination  of  the 
revolutionary  hydra. 

The  invasion  of  England  was  avowedly  the  grand  object 
of  the  first  consul.  The  most  formidable  preparations 
were  made  for  that  purpose,  in  the  ports  of  the  French 
republic,  and  also  of  the  Batavian  or  Dutch  republic.  The 
British  government  adopted  the  most  judicious  measures 
for  repelling  the  threatened  attack.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1804,  th^  preparations  for  invasion  on  one  side, 
and  for  resistance  on  the  otlier,  were  completed.  France 
and  Great  Britain  presented  to  each  other  a  formidable 
front ;  but  no  military  or  naval  transaction  of  conseqaence 
took  place. 

Scenes  of  great  importance,  however,  opened  in  France, 
A  conspiracy  was  formed  against  the  first  consul ;  but  was 
quickly  crushed.  A  revolution  was  likewise  effected  in  the 
government.  Bonaparte,  by  a  decree  of  the  trlbunattf>, 
was  constituted  emperor  of  the  French,  May  18,  1804  ;  a»d 
the  imperial  dignity  was  declared  hereditary  in  his  family. 
In  order  to  equal,  or  rather  surpass,  the  glory  of  Charle- 
magne, the  pope  was  brought  from  Rome  to  perform  the 
ceremony  of  his  coronation.  On  the  2d  of  December,  1804 
he  was  ^noiQted  ^md  crQwned  in  the  cathedral  ofNotrft 
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Dame,  by  I^ns  VII.  Josephine  his  wife,  was  crovmed  at 
the  same  time,  and  proclaimed  empress.  Thus  fell  repnb^ 
licanism  in  France,  after  hundreds  of  thousands  of  French- 
men had  fought  and  hied  for  its  establishment. 

Until  this  time,  the  efibrts  of  the  belligerent  powers  had 
been  displayed  only  in  tremendous  preparations ;  but  the 
year  1805  exhibited  a  scene  of  activity,  to  which  no  parallel 
is  found  in  the  annals  of  Europe. 

The  rapacity  of  the  French  emperor  determined  the 
monarchs  df  Russia,  Prussia  and  Austria  to  unite  with  Eng- 
land, and  renewedJy  resist  his  encroachments. 

As  soon  as  it  was  discovered,  that  the  combined  French  ' 
and  Spanish  fleets  had  sailed  from  Toulon,  the  British 
fieet,  commanded  by  Nelson,  was  despatched  in  pursuit  of 
them.  On  the  21st  of  October  the  combined  fleet  was  difr> 
covered  at  the  distance  of  four  or  five  leagues  from  Cape 
Trafalgar.  It  consisted  of  eighteen  French  and  .fifteen 
Spanish  ships  of  the  line,  seven  frigates  and  eight  corvettes* 
To  oppose,  this  great  force.  Lord  Nelson  had  only  twenty- 
seven  sail  of  the  line;  a  disparity  which  would  have 
appalled  any  one  but  the  hero  of  the  Nile.  When  the  ships 
were  advancing,he  gave  as  a  signal,  these  memorable  words  i 
*^  England  expects,  that  every  man  will  do  his  duty;^'  an 
appeal  which  was  received  with  (bud  acclamations.  He 
then  said  to  a  friend,  "  1  thank  God  for  this  great  opportu- 
nity of  doing  my  duty.*'  Boldly  pressing  forward,  the 
admiral  was  saluted  by  a  furious  discharge  from  the  Bucen- 
taur,  the  particular  ship  of  the  French  commander.  The 
thunders  of  the  Nile  were  renewed ;  the  battle  raged  with 
horrible  carnage.  The  British  were  victorious.  This 
memorable  defeat  nearly  annihilated  the  naval  power  of 
Prance  and  Spain.  It  also  terminated  the  career  of  the 
British  hero,  who  fell  in  the  moment  of  victory. 

Although  France  was  unfortunate  in  her  naval  enterprisesi 
her  successes  on  the  contin«:ot  were  truly  astonishing.  The 
celerity  with  which  Bonaparte  executed  the  boldest  planS| 
confounded  his  enemies,  and  ensured  him  success. 

Near  Austerlitz,  the  grand  contest  was  decided.  Bona- 
pnrte  at  the  head  of  the  French  fought  against  the  Russians 
and  Austrians  led  on  by  their  respective  emperors. 

The  2d  of  December  1805,  was  the  eventful  day,  which 
laid  the  continent  of  Europe,  at  the  feet  of  the  Frencb 
emperor.  At  dawn  of  day,  Bonaparte  wrs  surrounded  by 
bis  generals^  giving  them  directions.    To  his  armyf.  he 
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remarked,  ^^  Soldiers  we  must  fioisb  tbifl  Cjampaigit  bj  a 
clap  of  thander,  that  will  coofouDd  the  pride  of  our  enemies" 
To  one  regineot  he  said,  ^^  i  hope  the  Normans  will  dis- 
tinguish themselves  to-day.''  To  another,  ^^  Recollect, 
that  it  is  many  years,  since  I  soroamed  you,  the  Ta-ribU?'* 
Rapturous  shoots  of  Long  livt  the  emperor ^  himi  from  evieij 
part  of  the  army.  At  sunrise,  orders  were  given  for  the 
attack;  and  at  one  in  the  afternoon,  the  victory  was 
decided  in  his  favor.  The  French  took  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pieces  of  cannon  and  forty-five  standards.  The  events,  pf 
this  campaign  produced  important  changes  in  the  political 
system  of  the  continent.  Some  of  the  most  imfiortaat  of 
these  can  only  be  mentioned  in  chronological  order. 

The  French  emperor  bad  no  sooner  concluded  the  treaJ^ 
of  peace  with  Austria,  than  he  proclaimed  the.  Bourbon 
dynasty  at  Naples  at  an  end,  and  conferred  the  crown  on 
his  brother,  Joseph,  Dec.  27.  In  June,  1806,  Napoleon 
changed  the  fiatavian  or  Dutch  republic,  into  a  monarchjf 
and  gave  its  crown  to  his  brother  Lewis ;  who  soon  feil 
into  disgrace  with  his  imperial  brother,  for  attempting  to 
mitigate  the  rigor  of  French  decrees.  This  revolution  in 
Holland  was  followed  by  the  dissolution  of  the  Germanic 
constitution,  and  .the  formation  of  *'  The  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine,^'  of  which  Bonaparte  was  declared  the  protec- 
tor. In  Oct.  1806,  Prussia  and  France  commenced  hostili- 
ties. The  rapid  conquests  of  Bonaparte  in  Prussia,  alarmed 
Alexander,  and  excited  him  to  the  most  vigorous  efforts  for 
the  protection  of  bis  dominions.  A  battle  was  fought  at 
Puhusk,  on  the  26th  of  December,  between  Alexander  and 
Bonaparte,  another  at  Cy lau  on  the  7th  of  February,  1807, 
and  the  battle  at  Friediand,  on  the  14th  of  June  of  the 
same  year.  In  the  two  former,  each  party  claimed  the 
superiority,  in  the  latter  the  French  were  decidedly  vic- 
torious. This  was  followed  by  an  interview  between  the 
emperors  of  France  and  Russis^  and  the  king  of  Prussia; 
and  on  the  7th  of  July,  treaties  of  peace  were  concluded  be- 
tween the  three  belligerents.  Jerome  Bonaparte  was  consti« 
tuted  king  of  Westphalia,  and  bis  kingdom  was  enlarged  by 
the  cession  of  all  the  Prussian  territories  to  the  west  of  the 
Elbe. 

The  French  emperor,  having  overcome  all  opposition  in 
the  North,  found  himself  at  leisure  to  pursue  his  schemes 
of  aggrandisement  in  those  countries.  In  February,  1808, 
Napoleon  seized  on  the  whole  of  Italy,  except  Naples,  of 
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which  his  brother  Joseph  wa»  kitig^.  Tuscany,  ParmaMind 
Plaeeiitia  were  itMsorporrated  with  the  French  empire: 
Rome,  with  the  whole  of  the  Papal  territorj,  was  annexed 
to  the  Italian  king'dom. 

Such  was  the  preponderating^  power  of  France,  that  in 
the  hegtnfitng  of  the  jear  1808,  all  the  ports  of  fiiirope, 
^except  those  of  Sicily  and  Sweden,  were  closed  against  the 
'trade  of  Great  Britain. 

in  March,  1808,  owing  to  French  intrigoe,  great  popular 
tumults  took  place  in  Spain.  On  the  l§th  of  this  months 
Charfes  IV:  abdicated  the  throne  in  faror  of  his  son  Ferdfi* 
nand  Vif.  Soon  after,  Charles  and  Ferdinand,  with  the 
whole  of  the  royal  family,  were  allured  to  Bayonne,  for  a 
friendty  iiiter?iew  with  the  emperor  of  the  French^  Na* 
poleon^  having  both  the  kings  in  his  power,  obliged  them 
to  Sign  a  formal  abdication ;  and  on  the  6th  of  June,  coo* 
ferred  the  crown  of  Spain  on  his  brother  Joseph,  who 
resigned  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  prince  Joachim  Mdrat,' 
grand  duke  of  Berge. 

This  unprincipled  conduct  of  the  French  emperor  proveil 
the  signal  for  a  general  insurrection  in  Spain.  The  patri* 
ode  flame  first  burst  out  in  the  province  of  Asturia,  and 
was  rapidly  communicated  to  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 
The  assistance  of  England  was  solicited  by  the  patriots^ 
and  readily  granted.  This  struggle  for  life  and  freedom 
continued  for  several  years,  with  various  success  ,*  and  at 
length,  terminated  in  the  emancipation  of  Spain  from  French 
tyranoy,  and  the  restoration  of  the  throne  to  the  Bourbons. 

In  1809,  Austria  resolved  to  make  a  magnaoimons,  but 
hazardous  attempt,  to  regain  her  former  power,  which  had 
been  greatly  abridged  by  the  treaty  of  Presburg.  Hostili- 
ties commenced  on  the  0lh  of  April.  So  rapid  was  the 
progress  of  the  French,  that  after  three  severe  actions  at 
Abensberg,  £ckmuhl  and  Ratisbon,  Vienna  was  compelled 
to  capitulate  on  the  121h  of  May.  And  thus,  a  third  time^ 
acknowledged  Bonaparte  as  conqueror.  The  battle  of 
Wagram,  on  the  6th  of  June,  in  which  the  French  were 
victorious,  terminated  the  war.  A  treaty  of  peace  soon 
followed,  highly  advantageous  to  the  great  usurper  of  the 
rights  of  man. 

Napoleon,  in  order  to  consolidate  his  power,  demanded 
in  marriage  the  archdutchess  Maria  Louisa,  daaghter  of 
Francis  11.  The  nuptials  were  solemnized  at  Paris,  with 
great  splendor,  April  2, 1 8 10.    . 
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in  18lt,  the  RfMiimi  eittfieror,  in^g^fiMit  at  the  roia  ai 
tti€  irwde  of  fats  empire,  diadeliied  to  tobtnit  any  k)ii|^  to 
the  rettnctiom  of  the  contioeatel  tytleaii,  ettd^iahed  by  ti» 
French  emperor.    This  ga?e  rite  to  a  war  between  Franee 
and  Rntria,  attended  with  a  deatmetion  of  the   haniaB 
apeclea,  aoparalleled  la  modem  timet.    In  Jooe,  Bona* 
parte  entered  the  RattlaB  terrHoriet  with  an  army  ef 
ahoot  900,000  men,  in  the  hi|fbett  state  of  equipment  and* 
diacipHae*     After  being  decidedly  Ttetotloiit  in  aeverai 
battles,  and  elaimiof  the  rictory  at  the  eangalnary  battle 
of  Borodino,  he  advanced  to  MbMCow,  and,  oa  the  Idth  of 
September,  entered  that  capital,  and  sat  down  en  the  throne 
of  the  czars.     Previoos  orders  having  been  f^ven  for  the 
destmctlon  of  the  city  by  fire,  the  invi^er  fbond  imnseif  m 
the  midst  of  smokiog  roms.     Napoleon  fixed  Ilis   head 
qnarters  in  the  Kremlin,  and  offered  peace  to  the  Rnssiaif 
Bsonarch.     Kntosoff  repMed^  that  neitfier  the  emperor, 
nor  the  nation,  woold  condescend  totreat,  white  a  sing-le 
foreign  soldier  remained  within  the  wide  eitent^  the 
Russian  dominions ;  and  expressed  his  sarprise  at  tlra  pro^ 
posal,  as  the  caaipaign  on  his  part,  was  merely  on  ^hm 
point  of  opening.    Tiie  Frehch  emperor,  perceiving  tike 
impossibility  of  procoriog  supplies,  began  his  retreat  on 
the  18th  October,  exposed  to  the  incessant  attachs  of  the 
Rossian  afmies,  collected  from  every  qOarter.    in  tbe^^e 
bloody  eocoitntent,  the  Freneh  were  eonstantly  defeated  ; 
atid  the  winter  hating  set  in  prematurely  aod  with  a  sever* 
ity  unasaRl  even  in  that  rigorous  diiaate,   this  imaMnse 
invading  army  was  almost  annilHlated.    The  Freacfr  em- 
peror, with  his  principal  generals,  escaped  with  great  d^^ 
catty,  and  reached  Paris  about  the  end  of  December.   Tiie 
victorious  Russians,  with  Alexander  at  their  head,  contineed 
without  opposition,  their  progress  towards  Germany,  issii« 
ing  proclamations,  inviting  the  ensiaved  niations  to  throw 
oflT  the  oppressive  yoke  of  Pratiee. 

Prussia  was  the  first  to  secede  from  her  tyrAany ;  and 
her  example  was  followed  by  several  German  states«r 
Austria  and  the  crown  prince  of  Sweden,  Bemadolte,  kr^ 
merly  on^  of  Napoleoo^s  generals,  joined  in  the  con- 
federacy. 

Napoleon  on  arriving  al  Paris,  commenced  a  strennoua 
efibrt  to  resist  the  approach  of  the  allies-.  An  army  of 
360,000  men  was  readily  furnished,  and  with  these  fresh 
recraitS)  he  hastened  to  join  the.  shattered  teomants  of  hia 
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RaMiaa  mtadetn.  Umy  h$Mm0erti  foggfat  in  the  eoime 
ef  tbe  8Q»«ieF,  with  doobttiti  ^HidceeM,  previous  to  the 
^reat  baitie  of  Leipnc,  which  de€t€le4  tho  fate  of  Napo-* 
kon,  of  Franee  and  of  Eafope.  This  stopendous  miiitarj 
scene  opened  on  the  1 6th  of  Octoher,  18 IS.  Here  were 
exhibited  the  bdnneri  of  cosl^ndiiig  nations,  from  the  AU 
lanttc  to  the  Caspian*  And  here  wece  the  mighty  enei|^es 
of  nearly  &00^000  combatants  displayed  in  tremendona 
effort.  Tlie  contest  was  desperate;  and  the  cams^ 
d^eadfnl.  Vietory  decided  in  favor  of  the  allies;  and  the 
Freneh  retired  with  tbe  loss  of  40,000  nten  killed,  wonnded 
and  'prisoners ;.  and  between  60  and  70  pieces  of  cannon. 
Tbe  neit  morning:,  Leipsic  was  taken  by  assault.  Bona* 
parte  was  at  the  palace  with  the  king  of  Saxony,  when  the 
cannonade  conrmenced.  He  retired  with  a  small  train^ 
and  rode  with  speed  to  the  £lster,  while  disorder  and 
aiarm  pervaded  the  city.  Tbe  streets  were  rendered 
nhnost  impassable  by  mingled  artillery  and  wagons;  the 
troops  of  tbe  deserter  pushed  forward  with  eagerness,  and 
when  the  allies  rushed  in,  the  confusion  and  terror  rose  to 
the  extremity  of  horror.  Slaughter  raeed  in  the  streets^ 
Many  of  the  fugitives  were  deprived  of  life  by  that  close- 
ness of  pressure,  which  they  could  not  elude,  and  many  were 
driven  into  the  Pleisse,  where  they  miserably  perished. 
The  emperor  of  Russia,  the  king  of  Prussia  and  the  crown 
priooe  of  Sweden,  at  the  head  of  (heir  respective  troops, 
entered  the  town  at  opposite  points,  and  met  in  tbe  great 
square.  They  congratulated  each  other  on  the  splendid 
successes,  which  had  attended  the  arms  of  the  coalition^ 
and  looked  forward,  with  all  the  alacrity  of  hope,  to  the 
ruin  of  their  malignant  enemy.  Tbe  whole  loss  of  the 
French  in  these  actions,  in  and  near  Leipsic,  amounted 
to  more  than  60,000  men  and  a  hundred  pieces  of  artillery, 
exclusive  of  the  desertion  of  the  Saxon  troops  and  those  of 
Westphalia. 

Napoleon,  with  the  shattered  remains  of  his  army,  made 
a  precipitate  retreat  into  France.  On  the  14th  of  January, 
1814,iie  appeared  before  tbe  conservative  senate,  to  state 
bis  exigences,  and  to  propose  such  arrangements,  as  would 
be  requisite  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  In  reply  to 
a  speech  from  the  senate,  Bonaparte  remarks,  "  All  Eu- 
rope was  with  us  a  year  ago ;  all  Europe  is  now  against  us* 
We  should  have  every  thing  to  dread  but  for  the  energy 
HOd  power  of  tbe  nation.    Posterity  will  say,  that,  if  greai. 
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«6l6aperioff  <lo  FraM*  aMlUa  oi«.''  ,  Ittvff?!*  4)^r#ed  thai 
300,000  coii9crifit»  «hwU  b6,r«u»«il  for  .Iba  defcJH^  of  ihet 
•  •ouotry*  The  Fres^  emperor  iefl  P«ris  on  tbe  .SJ^tiu 
Every  plae  wjk.  formedii .  that  great  mUtarj  taieaU  cwli 
devise,  ap4  every  effort  was.  pot  ff^iin  that  lieroiaixi  co^ld 
eseriv  to  prevent  the  progre«a  of  4be  ailkd  armi^i^  a«d  W. 
preserve  i)ie  .indepeMteAce.of  France,  of  ratbei^  lo^re^ 
serve  bis  own  indepeAdeiicei,  as  tjcaat  of  tbe  world.  . 
.  \n  the  meaB  time,  the  allied  sovereJ^as  pf  JRjusmyjItia- 
Iria  and  Prussia  had  assesibWl  at  Fraok/Qr(^.w|ienpe  Ui» 
Qkemurabie  declaratioa  ,vi;as  is^oed,  (hat  they  would  uevep: 
lay  dpfVD  their  arms,  MotU  the  |M)Jit4ca|  ^iinju^  of  E^repe 
Miould  be^  re*establisbed,  nor  votii  they  badseciired.aj^^ 
peace,  which  phould  restore  tbegi  tb^r  fre^om,  tranqaU% 
Utyaud  happiGke/M* 

.  All  I^Qpaparte^'s^fforts  were  abortive.  .The  allied  arAii^ 
eotereU  raris  pa  the  .Slst  of  March,  1914;  ootbo%vev^r^ 
as  coo(^oerors,  bat  as  delivereia.  .  The  .eieperor  Aleiiaadec^ 
iiad  tjie  kiog  of  Ptassia. were  received  by. ell  ran)(a  of  citi^ 
2^D8,  with  tbe  qioiit  .cheerial  apd .  fee)ii|g  acclaflsatjopi  of 
joy.  A  provisiQiuil  gQverameat  was  formed ;  and  oa  the. 
Sd  of  April,  the  senate  decreed  the^depoejltion  of  Kapoleon. 
The  humbled  tyrant*^aware  4>f  the  pecep^ijty  of  jieldfiig  to 
the  urgeacy  of  iay)eriouscircqmstaoces^4eclarea  his  rc^adir 
uess.  to.  sacrifice  every  personal  advantage,  not  e^ceptiDg. 
even  liifeY  ^^  the  iotereist  of  France ;  and,  as  his  CQC^tinoanc^ 
in  his  exalted  station  was  deemed  the  onjy.  obstai^e  jto  the., 
rc-establisbment  of  the  peace  of  Eurojpe,  he  renoonced^ 
for  himself  and  his  heirs,  tbe  thrones  of  Fraiice  a|id  Italy.. 
Lewis  XVIIl.  was  invited  to  tsike  possession  of  the  tbrpoe 
of^  bis  ancestors.  A  constjltation  lyas  f|:amed  for  bis  accepr 
tance,  which  happily  blended  tbe  p^erogittives  of  the  sov- 
ereign with  the  liberties  of  the  subjects.  And  after  an  abn. 
sence  of  nearly  25  years,  Lewis  ^ade  bis  entry. into  PariSi 
on  the  third  of  May,  1814,  amidst  the  plaffdjlls  and  beiiedic- 
tioos  of  the  people.  Napoleon  retired  to  the  island  of 
Elba,  (a  residence  of  .bis  ovvn  choice)  of  which  the  allied 
poweq)  ceded  to  him  the  sovereignty,  with  a  yearly  pen* 
sionof  two,  mUIionSiof  francs.  Ilie  empress  J4aria  Louisa 
was  constituted  archdutcbes^  of  GuastaUf^  and  her  infant 
590,  Francis  Napoleon,  duke  of.  Parma  and  Placentia.  All 
the  branches  of  the  Bonapartean  family  obtained  jcm  ample 
XI ro vision  by  annual  pensions. 
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'  The  jaf ritig^  p?rt9foDa  of  the  iwtioD«»  wert  wow  hushed; 
iod  they  seemed  to  be  reposing  onder  the  batmy  wing  of 
peace,  when,  fike  an  anexpected  volcanic  eruption,  an  eveot 
occurred,  that  fitted  all  Earope  with  amazement  and  terror. 
The  impeda!  prisoner  of  Elba  hnrst  from  his  confioes. 

At  Paris,  the  partisans  of  Bonaparte  had  stadibusly  itt- 
trigfoed  for  his  restoration.  They  maiignantly  vllHied  the 
ft^ts  of  the  king,  tftd  took  erery  opportvoity  of  fanning  the 
flame  of  discontent  Emissaries  were  easily  foand,  who 
conveyed  sach  intelligence  to  Elba  as  stimulated  the  hopes 
oflhe  derfhroned  emperor.  He  no  longer  exhibited  an  air 
of  Prtiignatioti  to  his  fate.  He  avoided  society,  and  brooded 
With  rt  gfoomy  aspect,  orer  his  secret  thoughts.  Taking 
aWv^ntage  of  the  absence  of  the  British  sopertiSor,  he 
assembled  his  gnard  and  an  additional  troop  of  adventorers, 
and  hnrangaed  them  in  support  of  those  pretensions,  which 
he  had  been  compelled,  by  foreign  arms,  to  relinquish.  He 
accased  the  allies  of  acting  from  the  most  illiberarand  sel* 
f{$h  motiires,  arid  iHdiculed  the  imbecility  of  the  Bourbons. 
He  represented  himself  as  the  only  leader  qualified  to  re- 
Meve  the  glory  of  France,  and  rescue  the  nation  from  a 
dfegfjitfing  yoke.  *  His  speech  was  received  with  the  most 
animated  shouts ;  and  the  party,  consisting  of  1140  men, 
embarked  at  night  in  a  brig  and  six  transports ;  and  eluding 
the  vigilance  of  the  British  cruisers,  landed  at  Frejus  in 
Var,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  France,  the  first  of  March, 
1815.  On  meeting  the  advanced  guard  of  Lewis,  he  ap« 
proached  them  with  confidence,  and  exclaimed,  "  So!dierS| 
you  have  been  told,  that  I  fear  death.  If  there  be  among 
ou  one  soldier,  that  woald  kifl  bis  emperor,  let  him  plunge 
Is  bayonet  into  my  bosom."  The  efiect  was  instanti- 
neoits  ;  the  arnis  of  the  soldiers  were  hurled  to  the  ground; 
and  the  air  resounded  with  cries  of  Long  live  the  emperor  i 
At  Grenoble,  Bonaparte  was  joined  by  Labedoyere ;  and 
the  military  every  where  hastened  to  his  standard.  Napo- 
leon having  triumphantly  reached  Fontainbleau,-  Lewis  was 
advised  to  seek  safety  by  flight.  He,  accordingly,  left 
Paris,  accompanied  by  a!!  the  members  of  the  royal  family^ 
arid  arrived  in  safety,  at  Ghent.  The  njitionnl  guards,  to 
the  numbnr  of  100,000  men,  were  placed  at  Mclun,  between 
ParU  and  Fontainbleau,  to  impede  the  progress  of  Bona- 
parte to  (he  capital.  *rhey  wore  drawn  up  in  military 
array,  facinsf  the  nk\\-[9  of  the  wood*«  of  Fontainbleau,  and 
with  anxious  silt- nee,  waited  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  • 
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At  length,  a  taiall.  cicort  uppAared  r  ^-  carrnce  fbllMped, 
JO  whicU,  was  seated  a  warrior,  whose  feattiree  were  inM^ 
.diateiy  recognized,  and  '•^  Ldnig  live  the  emperor  l^^  bont 
.ftimoltaneomijr  irom  the  delighted  soldiery.  I^Apotcoa 
pa»«^  trioinphacily  through  the  whole  of  the  royal  ansy., 
and  at  eight  o'clock,  the  same  evening,  entered  Pam 
Tfaos  in  twenty  days,  Napoleon  found  himself  qnietlyse«te4 
.00  the  throne  of  France,  without  hayicg  shed  a  droi»  of 
Mood. 

As  soen  as  Bonaparte^s  nrrival  In  France,  was  ^nowD  it 
Vieons,  where  the  congress  from  the  allied  powers,  wm 
still  assembled,  a  manifesto  wns  pnblished  by  that  aogoit 
body,  declaring,  that  *^  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  by  thus  break' 
ing  the  convention,  which  established  him  in  the  isle  «f 
Elba,  had  placed  himself  withont  the  pale  of  civil  sod 
social  relations,  and  had  rendered  himself  liable  to  public 
vengeance,  as  an  enemy  and  disturber  of  the  public  tnuh 
qnillity. 

As  the  manifesto  of  the  confederate  princes  seeoied  t# 
require  an  answer,  a  declaration  appeared  in  the  name  of 
Napoleon,  accusing  (hem  of  a  violation  of  the  treaty  sf 
FoDtaiubleau,  not  only  as  far  as  it  coocelmed  him  and  hk 
family,  but  as  it  respected  the  rights  and  ioterests  of  the 
>Yench.  These  infractions  of  treaty,  he  presumed,  joslifi^d 
hU  return,  and,  as  the  French  had  honored  him  with  the 
most  friei^dly  reception,  and  had  gladly  permitted  him  lo 
reascend  their  throne,  he  could  not  conceive,  that  aof 
iust  grounds  existed  for  the  interference  of  foreign  peweie. 
The  French  wished  for  that  independence,  which  they 
had  a  right  to  expect.  They  wished  for  peace,  and  would 
faithfully  observe  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Paris; 
and^  as  no  change,  ominous  to  the  repose  of  Europe,  had 
occurred  in  their  country,  they  demanded,  from  the  allieJj 
a  respect  for  their  rights,  and  a  forbearance  of  injury. 

Not  content  with  the  dissemination  of  this  manifesto,  be 
addressed  a  letter  to  each  of  the  allied  potentates,  depre- 
cating a  renewal  of  war.  He  affirmed,  that  bis  resomp 
lion  of  authority,  was  the  result  of  an  irresistable  power, 
'tbe  effects  of  national  unanimity,  displayed  in  a  just  cat2se; 
;tnd  expressed  a  strong  desire  of  rendering  his  restoralioB 
to  the  throne  instrumental  of  preserving:  the  tranqoijiity  <>' 
Kurope.  That  trauqniliity,  he  remarked,  might  be  per- 
manently secured,  if  other  princes  would  follow  his  cx«bi' 
pie,  and,  instead  of  rivalry  in  war,  wouljl  contend  for  pre^ 
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emhM&oe  in  the  grii^at  daty  of  pi^mqtiog.  puUia  welfare 
^i»d  private  felicity.  NapoIeoQ  could  not  cooc'eal  bis  mor* 
|ific«tioo,  wheQ  he  fouad,  th^t  his  letters  had  not  produced 
9k  single  reply.  The  lofty  demeanor  of  the  allied  sove* 
reigns,  keenly  wounded  his  feelings,  and  humbled  his  pride, 
jbie  became  unusually  reserved  and  thoughtful ;  gloom  sat 
Upon  his  brow,  and  discontent  rankled  ut  his  heart 
.  Disappointed  in  the  hope  of  deluding  foreign  princes 
into  an  opinion  of  his  being  indoenced  by  sentiments  of 
moderation, .  Napoleon  made  preparation  for  wan  As  his 
power  was  not  sufficiently  established,  to  insure  him  th« 
0ational  support  in  a  protracted  war,  he  needed  the  daz* 
sling  blaze  of  decisive  victory,  to  renew  the  ^harm  once 
attached  to  his  name  and  fortunes.  He  resolved  to  make 
a  sudden  irruption  into  Belgium,  and  by  a  rapid  movement, 
io  direct  his  whole  force  iigalnst  the  English  and  Prussians, 
hoping  that  by  so  vigorous  a  measure,  he  might  defeat  his 
enemies  in  detail ;  and  that  one  splendid  victory  would 
completely  restore  his  influence  in  France,  and  enable  him 
to  carry  the  conscription  into  full  effect;  and  thus  present  a 
iormidable. front  to  the  combined  powers  of  Europe. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  1815,  Napoleon  issued  ao  address 
^o  his  army  consisting  of  150,000  men.  He  reminded  the 
troops  of  the  victories  of  Marengo,  of  Austeriilz,  of  Jena^ 
of  Friediand  and  Wagram ;  and  after  setting  before  their 
eye^  a  diHpiay  of  their  former  achievements,  and  of  the 
vglory,  which  they  were  now  to  expect,  he  observed,  that 
the  moment  had  arrived  for  every  brave  Frenchman  to 
conquer,  or  to  die. 

On  the  following  morning,  15th  of  June,  the  French 
emperor  put  his  army  in  motion,  and  suddenly  burst 
into  Belgium.  The  out-posts  of  the  Prussians  were  driven 
in  with  loss.  The  next  day,  the  French  commenced  a 
furious  assault  upon  the  Prussians^  commanded  by  Blucber, 
and  upon  the  English  commanded  by  Wellington.  The 
conflict  was  severe  and  obstinate.  The  Prussians  rrtr<;ated^ 
leaving  15,000  of  their  number  either  dead  or  woumled  oa 
the  field  of  battle.  But  the  English^  with  undaunted  iirm- 
Bess,  withstood  the  fiercest  charges  of  the  enemy.  The 
conflict,  which  took  place  at  a  hamlet,  called  Quatre  Bras^ 
•vas  desperate.  The  duke  of  Brunswick  was  killed^  and 
the  loss  was  great  on  both  sides.  Wellington,  however, 
kept  the  field;  and  marshal  "^^y  fell  back  upon  Fran.snei>. 
lu  coasequence  of  the  defeat  of  the  Prussians,  the  English 
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commaiider,  inttead  of  followii^  op  liii  tirma^9[gm  «t 
Quatre  Bras,  reaolted  to  fall  back  to  tuch  a  pontion  as  woM 
afford  comoianicatioo  with  the  PrassiHii  atmy.  The  E^<» 
liab,  accordingly,  took  a  position  about  a  atifie  in  front  of  the 
tillage  of  Waterloo,  commonieating,  on  tlie  left,  witli  tbe 
Pniiaianfl  at  Wavre ;  and  Napoleon  established  his  quarters 
at  Pianckenoit,  a  tmall  tillage  a  little  in  tbe  rear.  Ttios 
krranged,  tbe  two  arpoies  and  tiieir  coasoianders  ankioesljr 
waited  the  arriral  of  morning,  and  the  erents,  which  it  was 
to  Qsher  id.  The  night  was  etcessiTelj  stormy.  The 
forioos  gnsts  of  wind,  the  heavy  falls  of  rain,  the  v'vfiA 
flashes  of  li^tniog,  and  the  loudest  thunder  ever  heard  iw 
that  climate,  concarred  in  forming  a  tempest,  Tioleort  in 
the  eitreme.  To  the  fbry  of  this  tempest^  both  armies;, 
who  were  aboat  eqoal  in  namber,  were  exposed,  withont 
shelter,  and  destitote  of  the  means  of  enjoying  repoee  or 
refreshment. 

At  length,  the  momtfig  of  the  memorable  tSth  of  June, 
mrrtved,  when  Napoleon  was  to  begin  his  last  deadly- 
stroggle.  The  battle  commenced  at  fen,  and  daring  nine 
hoors  a  snccession  of  the  most  forioos  attacks  were  made 
on  the  British,  which  were  repelled  with  the  most  niidafint* 
ed  heroism.  Althongh  an  almost  incredible  number,  l>oth 
•f  the  cavalry  and  infantry  of  the  French  had  fallen  in  tbe 
sangninary  conflict,  this  horrible  camsige  did  not  prevent 
Napoleon  from  risking  a  final  and  desperate  effort.  Tbe 
imperial  guards,  which  had  been  kept  in  reserve,  about 
15,000  in  number,  led  on  by  Ney,  made  a  charge  on  the 
British  guardu,  tremendous  beyond  all  description;  con* 
tinued  for  some  time,  with  a  dauntless  perseverance,  that 
seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  all  opposition,  although  their 
columns  were  almost  annihilated,  as  ffist  as  they  advanced, 
by  the  British  artillery.  At  length  the  assailants  began  to 
retire.  The  advance  of  the  Prussrans,  who  had  been 
detained  by  bad  roads ;  and  the  consideration  of  having  no 
reserve,  added  confusion  to  their  reti*eat.  The  British  now 
resumed  the  offenaifc.  The  French  were  thrown  irtto 
irretrievable  disorder,  and  fled  in  the  utmost  confiftion, 
leaving  behind  them  150  pieces  of  cannon.  Tne  British 
cavalry  being  completely  e»hauMed,  the  pursuit  was 
cornraftfed  to  the  Prussian*?,  under  Biucher,  who  made  most 
dreadful  h»voc  of  the  fugitives. 

The  consteroatioo  of  the  vanquished  commander  was  ex- 
treme.   All  his  ambitious  views^,  all  fm  prospect*  of  con- 
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fimm^  ptmwri  Mem#d  to  tmmh  Jbta  «li»  Allbrlii^  pf«Apii 
tiii&  Bod  melaacbolj  fliffat^  he  reachtd  Parf»oii  ibe  aecoiid 
efeoiof  after  tbe  battk,  in.  ie^  dejeetion;  Havinp 
liiHiigii^  hU  crown  to  bift  ton,  be  repaid  to  Rocbefort 
Ue  continoed  abo?e  a  week-  m  ibat  Iowr^'Ib  a  state  of 
^loony  discoDt^iil,  aoxiousfy  wailiiqf  tbe  eoQf«e  of  events* 
Hitving  in,  vaia  eodeavered  to  esoif  e  by  sea,  be  reiolyed  i^ 
ikapw  bAm9%\i  on  Ibe  feoerosily.of  tbe  Britiab.  la  a  letter 
to  4he  prioee  regeot,  be  remarks,  ^^  I  luiTe  termiiiated  ray 
poilitical  career;  and  1  cooie,  like  Tbemistooles,  to- seat 
QiyseJf  at  tbe  bearths  of  tbe  British  people.  I  place  my* 
aein  ufidier  the  protection  of  tb^r  laws^  wbtcb  1  claim  of 
]roar  Royal  Highness,  m  tbe  most  powerful;  the  moat  om^ 
i^aoi^  and  tbe  most  feneroos  of  my  enemies.^'  On  the 
16th  of  Jaly,  1815,  he  onconditionaliy  tori^dered  himself 
into  the  baods  of  Captain  Ifoiiland,  of  .his  Majesty ^s  ship 
Bellerophon,  and  was  conducted  to  Torhay  in  £n^land. 
.  The  allied  fioveneigni  filed  bis  residence  on  the  rlicky, 
drenry. island  of  St  Helena,  wbe^e  the  everlastbg  barrier 
eif  nn  imm^nfe  ocean  prerented  htm,  dvHng  the  lew  re*- 
maini^g  years  of  bis  eiistence,  from  distnihing  tbe  repose 
cif  the  wporld.  ,  . 
,  His  death  occarred  on  the  7(h  of  May,  1 8^1.     . 

,lmae4p*(ely  after  the  total  defeat  of  N»poieon  at  Waters. 
]fM>,  th«  combined  British  and  Prussian  armies  advanced  ta 
Paris.  On  the  third  of  Jnly,  the  articles  of  capttulatien. 
were . arranged  and  sigpedf  and  Louis  XVIII.  retufAed  to* 
tbo  seat  of  his  government  His  inglorious  reign  closed  inr 
September^  .182:4*  He  was  sacceeded  by  his  ^roiher^  thiO: 
Q«^nnt  d^Artois,  whose  title  is  Charles  X.] 

[£{fiyli,— The  isbind  of  Hiepaniola,  or  St  DomiogO)  ie 
iiiemprttl>le  for  having  been  tbe  seat  of  the  first  Enropeaa^ 
siatileBient  in  America.,  and  tbe  scene  of  .the  first  indepen- 
dent empire,  founded  by  African  slaves,  it  was  discovered 
by  Colnmbos,  on  tbe  6tb  of  December,  1492,  on  bis  retnm 
from  Cuba.  It  had  borne  the  name  of  Hayli^  among  the 
natives,  an  appellatioo,  which  has  been  recently  revived 
i»  the  w^estern  part  Columbus  called  it  E$panola^  or 
Little  Spain^  and  it  has  since  acquired  the  name  of  Si^ 
JDomingOf  froQi  the  chi^f  town,  so  called  by  Bartholomew 
Columbus. 

The  impression,  mad^  on  Columbns  by  tbe  beauty  of  the 
countryi  and  tbe  aimplicily  of  tbe  natives,  was  such,  that  bo 
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detcrmmed  to  form  a  settl««ottt  he^ ;  nmA  Meotdogif^ 
loft  38  Spaniardt  at  tbe  Bay  of  St  NiehoHis^  wh«B  1i» 
saileil  lor  Spaio  io  'Ja9ii«ry,1495.  Those  were  the  fint 
colonists  of  Amorica.  On  bia  roioro,  id  November,  H9S^ 
ho  foaaded  a  soeond  to«ra  on  the  noHhom  coast,  which  k9 
called  IsabeUa,  ike  first  aettleaient  havhig^  been  aearly: 
destroyed  by  the  aativos.  The  licefiiloaiiiess  and  afanee. 
of  the  aew  settlera  again  profvoked  the  iodiaos  to  attempt 
revenue;  bat  thoao  miserable  beings  were  overpowered 
by  European  skill;  and  great  «««ibera  perished  by  lamiBr 
and  tbe  sw«rd.  In  1496,  Coloanbiis  retymed  to  Span, 
leaving  his  brother  Bartholoonew  HeoteQant  goveraor,  wli« 
soon  afterwards  removed  the  cokmy  ta  a  more  eUgible 
silaation,  on  the  sooth  mde  of  the- island^  where  he  kmdU 
the  city  of  St.  Domingo.  The  number  of  inhabitants  sp* 
pears,  after  this,  to  have  increased  rapidly.  Nicbdas  ^e 
Oviodo  brought,  in  one  armament,  SaOO  settlera.  These- 
aod  tbe  former  coloakts  were  distriboted  by  Colomta 
in  different  districts,  and  a  certain  number  of  naliver 
were  appointed,  to  coltivate  mieh  allotment*  This  nohappf 
mce  dwindled  away  fast  oader  disease  and  a  species  ff 
labor,  to  which  they  were  unaccostomed.  We  fiod  theH' 
numbers  were  so  mooh  reduced,  about  tbe  yearlBiS,  tbat 
Ovando,  to  supply  the  necesaary  Amd  of  laborers,  decoded 
40.000  of  the  inhabitaots  of  the  Bahamas  into  St  Oomlfigo* 
and  notwitbstandii^  this  accession,  it  is  said,  tbat  toa^anlf 
tl^  middle  of  that  century,  scarce^  150  Indians  remained 
alive.  T^o  colonists,  in  the  mean  time,  degenerated  froa 
the  spirit  and  enterprise  of  their  ancestors.  Their  nlA^ 
were  deserted,  and  their  agriculture  neglected;  andr>^ 
though  Ovando  had  introduced  some  slips  of  the  sugar  csoe 
from  the  Canary  islands,  yet,  such  was  the  indolence  of  ll>^ 
kkfaabitants,  that  they  could  not  be  persuaded  to  cultivate 
it.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  island  reatiained  for  upirardi 
of  a  century. 

About  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  a  French  coknj 
was  established  in  the  west  end  of  the  Maud.  From  th« 
year  1776  to  1789,  the  French  colony  was  at  the  heif^t 
of  its  prosperity.  Its  productions  were  immense  aed  n^^^ 
hie,  and  its  commerce  in  the  most  flourishing  stale. 

The  French  revolution  opened  a  fountain  of  evil  for  the 
whites  of  St.  Domingo.  Io  1791,  an  alarming  insurreetioB 
of  the  negroes  l>roke  out  in  tbe  Fronch  colony.  In  *«<> 
mooUis  upwards  of  1^000  whites  .perished,  and  laife  Hi" 
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tfietff  of  fefftSe  pkmtafloiit  were  devastnted.  From  the 
northern  province,  the  rebellion  spread  to  the  west?  where, 
however,  it.  was  soon  queUed.  In  1792,  the  National 
Assembly  proclaimed  the  political  equality  of  the  free' 
nef  roes  and  the  whites,  and,  in  the  socceedini^  year,  ap- 
pointed three  comaussioners  of  extreme  republican  princi^ 
pies,  who,  on  their  arrival,  decided  the  fate  of  the  colony^ 
hy  prod  aiming  the  emanctpation  of  ihe  slaves.  Ob  the 
dlst  of  Jane,  1793,  Macaya,  a  negro  chief,  entered  Cape 
Francois  at  the  head  of  3000  slaves,  and  began  an  indis- 
criminate slaughter.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  British 
government,  hoping  to  take  advantage  of  the  confusion, 
sent  a  body  of  troops  from  Jamaica,  who  landed  at  Tiboron, 
cftptared  Leogane,  and  afterwards  Fort  an  Prince.  The 
yellow  fever,  however,  breaking  ont,  reduced  their  num^ 
bers  rapidly ;  and  the  blacks,  headed  by  RIgand,  a  mulatto, 
and  the  cdelirated  Toiissaint  L^Ouvertnre,  who  had  been 
appointed  by  the  French  government,  commander  in  chief, 
retook  the  principal  placet^.  The  English  were  reinforced 
by  soccessive  detachments  of  large  bodies,  bat  were  coo*- 
fiaed  within  the  capital  by  the  blacks,  and  thinned  in  num- 
bers by  the  fever.  At  length,  after  an  enormous  loss  of 
mien,  they  finally  evacuated  the  island  in  1798.  Previously 
to  this,  Spain  had  ceded  to  France  the  eastern  part  of  the 
island  ;  but  the  eessioo  produced  no  advantage  to  the  latter, 
in  consequence  of  the  deranged  state  of  affairs. 

At  the  beginning  of  the' year  1800,  the  blacks  found 
themselves  powerful  in  nuai^rs,  and  improved  in  skill  and 
discipline,  to  a  degree,  that  rendered  them  competent  to 
contend  for  the  possession  of  the  whole  island.  On  the  1st 
of -July,  in  the  succeeding  year,  the  independence  of  Haytl 
was  proclaimed.  The  French  government  had,  by  this 
time,  recovered  from  its  delusion,  and  saw  the  error  it  had 
committed.  Under  the  vigorous  adtalnistratioo  of  Bona- 
parte, then  £rst  consul,  a  force  of  20,000,  under  general 
Le  -Cierc,  was  despatched  in  December,  1801.  They  land- 
er! at  the  hay  of  Samana.  But  before  they  entered  Cape  ' 
Fraacois,  the  city  was  laid  in  ashes.  In  Febmary,  1802, 
general  Le  Olerc  began  the  campaign,  and  fought  with 
varied  success,  until  the  Ist  of  May,  when  a  truce  was  con- 
cluded between  the  contending  armies.  Dunng  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  truce,  as  is  said  by  English  writers,  Tous- 
saiDt  was  surprised  and  conveyed  a  prisoner  on  board  a 
vessel,  by  which  he  was  carried  to  France,  and  there  died 
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in  the  nbnth  of  April,  180S.  HoetiKttes  were  now  resnmed 
with  greater  aoimositjr  on  each  side.  The  comma&d  of 
the  black  troops  devolved  opon  DessalineB,  one  of  t6e 
chiefs,  who  prosecuted  the  war  with  vigor  and  success. 
The  yellow  fever  aided  the  cause  of  the  negroes,  aid 
swept  off  great  nambers  of  the  French.  By  the  middk 
of  October,  1802,  Fort  Dauphin,  Port  de  Paise,  and  several 
other  important  posts,  were  carried  by  the  blacks.  Get* 
eral  E^e  Clercdied  shortly  afterwards.  Under  bis  saccessor, 
Kocbambeau,  an  armistice  was  concluded,  during  whfl^ 
the  blacks  received  large  reinforcements,  while  the  French 
were  blocked  up  by  the  English  ships.  At  the  expiration 
of  the  armistice,  the  French,  now  reduced  to  a  handfolf 
were  driven  into  the  Cape,  where,  on  the  30th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1803,  they  were  forced  to  capitulate  to  the  Eoglish 
squadron ;  and  thus  a  greater  part  of  the  island  was  aban- 
doned by  the  French,  and'  the  negroes  left  to  enjoy  their 
independence. 

The  liberated  blacks  now  determined  on  discarding  tlte 
name  given  to  the  island  by  Europeans,  and  reviving  that 
of  HnytL  On  the  1st  of  January,  1804,  the  general  and 
chiefs  of  the  army  entered  into  a  solennn  compact^  io  the 
name  of  the  people  of  Hayti,  renouncing  forever  all  depeo- 
dence  on  France.  At  the  same  time,  they  appointed  Dessa- 
lines  governor  for  life,  with  very  extensive  powers.  The 
next  step  in  the  promotion  of  this  military  chief,  was  sach 
as  might  have  been  expected.  On  his  return,  in  Septem- 
ber, from  an  unsuccessful  expedition  against  the  city  of  St. 
Domingo,  which  was  still  occupied  by  some  Spaniards  and 
French,  he  assumed  the  purple,  and  the  title  of  Jacques  L 
emperor  of  Hayti.  His  reign  was  brief,  and  though  some 
sagacious  measures  were  adopted  for  the  government  aod 
improvement  of  the  people,  yet  his  various  acts  of  tyraonjf 
rendered  him  universallj  detested.  He  was  skin  b j  a 
military  conspiracy  in  October,  1806.  Christopbe,  bii 
second  in  command,  immediately' assumed  the  admiDi^tra- 
tion  of  affairs,  under  the  title  of  "Chief  of  the  Govero- 
ment.'*  Pet  ion,  however,  another  chief,  appeared  as  a 
candidate  for  the  sovereign  power,  and  the  struggle  be- 
tween him  and  Christophe  was  long  and  fierce.  A  fievere 
battle  was  fought  on  the  1st  of  January,  1807,  in  which 
Petion  was  defeated.  Christojihe's  progress  to  supreme 
power  was  similar  to  that  of  Dejsalines.  In  1807,  be  wa« 
appointed  Chief  Magistrate  for  llfCi  with  the  power  of 
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'appbinlingf  his  successor,  and,  in  1811,  he  changed  the  title 
to  that  of  King,  calling  himself  Henry  I.  The  office  was 
made  hereditary  in  his  family.  From  1810  to  1820,  the 
part  of  Hayti,  formerly  belonging  to  the  French  was  under 
distinct  and  rival  governments.  In  the  north,  was  the 
kingdom  of  Christophe ;  and  in  the  south  a  republic  existed, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  Petion,  who  is  represented  to 
have  possessed  both  sagacity  and  virtue.  In  1806,  be  was 
appointed  President  for  life,  and  retained  the  office  until 
May,  1818,  when  he  died,  universally  lamented  by  his 
fellow  citizens.  The  character  and  end  of  Christophe 
were  widely  different  from  those  of  his  republican  oppo- 
nent. He  appears  to  have  been  an  avaricious  and  cruel 
despot,  and  to  have  well  deserved  his  fate.  The  military, 
tvho  had  been  both  the  instruments  and  objects  of  his 
oppression,  revolted  in  October,  1820,  dragged  him  from 
his  retreat,  and  destroyed  him.  In  consequence  of  this 
event,  the  whole  colony  has  been  united  under  Boyer,  the 
successor  of  Petion,  in  the  office  of  President,  and  who  is 
said  to  possess  many  of  the  virtues  of  his  predecessor. 

It  Is  probable  that  Hayti  is  now  the  most  inviting  asylum 
for  the  liberated  blacks  in  the  United  States.  There  they 
can  enjoy  property,  freedom,  respectability  and  all  the 
Endearments  of  civil,  social,  domestic  and  religious  privi- 
leges.] 

[Modem  Greece, — ^We  have  seen  the  states  of  Greece, 
emerging  from  barbarism,  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  domes- 
tic tyranny,  and  with  undaunted  resolution,  and  invincible 
ardor,  withstanding  foreign  enemies.  We  have  seen  them, 
giving  examples  of  eloquence,  of  arts,  of  prowess,  for  the 
astonishment  of  future  ages. 

Again  we  have  beheld,  and  they  were  elated  by  pros- 
perity f  they  were  corrupted  by  luxury;  they^were  ruined 
oy  disunion;  they  could  not  stand  before  the  power  of 
'Macedon. 

The  Macedonian  yoke  was  only  exchanged  for  the 
Koman;  and  the  Roman,  for  that  of  different  tribes  of 
barbarians,  or  of  the  Eastern  emperors ;  until,  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  they  found  a  melancholy 
irepose  in  the  stability  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  In  1453, 
Mahomet  N.  took  Constantinople,  and  soon  aAer,  Greece. 
Since  the  period  of  that  capture,  or  for  the  space  of  nearly 
400  years,  the  Greeks  have  been  abandoned,  by  the  com- 
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mon  consent  of  Europe,  a  prey  to  Tnrkish  dombadon;  an^ 
•objected  to  a  slavery,  which  in  all  the  odious  features  of 
bmtality  and  cruelty,  of  rapacity  and  pollution,  lacks  t 
parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  Since  that  time,  till 
within  a  very  few  years,  wherever  they  have  lived,  wiiat- 
ever  character  they  have  sustained,  they  have  been  com- 
pelled to  feel,  from  day  to  day,  that  every  Turk,  whom 
they  met,  was  a  master,  and  every  Greek  a  slave.  The 
Sultan,  and  under  him,  the  Pacha,  and  under  him,  the  Bej, 
and  under  him  the  Aga,  was  avowedly  the  proprietor  of 
their  estates,  and  the  disposer  of  their  lives.  Their  wives, 
their  daughters,  were  never  secure  from  violence.  Life 
always  hung  in  doubt  before  them.  Property  could  be 
safe,  only  as  it  was  concealed.  To  the  Greek,  no  boose 
has  been  a  sanctuary ;  no  temple  a  refuge.  Wherever  he 
has  cast  his  eyes,  he  has  seen  the  crescent  frowning  on  the 
churches  of  the  living  God,  the  bible  supplanted  by  the 
koran,  and  the  ministers  of  Jesus,  driven  oat,  to  make  room 
for  the  imans  of  Mahomet.  Ever  since  the  Turks  have 
had  the  country  in  their  possession,  they  have  exerted  a 
wanton  industry,  and  shown  the  natural  hostility  of  igno- 
rance to  taste,  by  mutilating  statues,  demolishing  tfenpples, 
and  defacing  the  elegant  forms  of  sculpture.  The  spot, 
where  stood  the  magnificent  temple  of  Minerva,  is  now 
indicated  only  by  huge  masses  of  marble.  The  renowned 
Pireus  is  now  distinguished  only  by  the  traces  of  a  sm»Il 
theatre,  and  a  monastery  of  mean  architecture.  The  roira 
of  temples  and  theatres,  intermixed  with  flat-roofed  cot- 
tages, and  marble  tablets  inscribed  with  characters,  which 
neither  the  ignorant  Turks,  nor  the  modem  Greeks  can 
decipher,  arc  melancholy  memorials  of  a  more  nobie  and  a 
more  refined  people. ,  The  shores  of  Attica  are  waste  and 
desolate ;  few  villages  are  to  be  seen  from  Eleosis  to  the 
promontory  of  Sunium,  and  thence  even  to  the  plains  of 
Marathon ;  the  eye  of  the  inquisitive  traveller  discerns 
nothing  but  scattered  ruins  along  a  coast  of  eighty  miles  io 
extent* 

However  the  Athenians  are  depres<ied  by  their  hangWj 
tyrants,  they  still  retain  marks  of  their  original  character. 
They  possess  much  of  that  quickness  of  apprehension, 
vivacity  of  temper,  and  urbanity  of  manners,  vfhich  d'tatiD- 
guisbed  their  ancestors.  The  native  character  of  the 
people  long  continues,  like  the  peculiarities  of  the  soil. 


•In  1803. 
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But  a  long  state  of  servitude  and  superstition,  has  degraded 
the  native  powers  of  their  minds ;  and  the  recollection  or 
the  fear  of  blows  and  indignities,  so  often  inflicted  by  their 
conquerors,  makes  them  stoop  to  the  artifices  of  cunning  and 
dissimulation.  It  will,  however,  be  recollected,  that  this 
remark  upon  their  character  was  made  several  years  ago, 
and  the  wisdom,  the  valor,  the  disinterested  patriotism  they 
iiBve  since  exhibited,  will  go  far  to  efface  such  recollec- 
tions. 

The  commerce  of  the  Greeks  is  an  anomaly  in  the  history 
of  nations.  Elsewhere,  commerce  has  flourished,  either 
when  left  to  itself,  or  when  encouraged  by  the  fostering  hand 
of  government.  In  Greece,  it  has  flourished,  in  spite  of 
opposition  and  rapacity.  They  have  extended  it  with 
unbending  resolution,  and  increasing  activity,  until  it  covers 
all  the  shores  and  harbors  of  the  Mediterranean.  Accord- 
ing to  a  statement  published  in  1813,  we  find  them  eight 
years  previous  to  the  revolution,  possessed  of  615  merchant 
vessels,  armed  with  5,878  cannon,  and  manned  by  17,526 
8eamen>  Since  its  commencement,  the  number  of  vessels 
has  rapidly  increased,  for  the  small  Island  of  Hydra  alone 
DOW  possesses  upwards  of  600.  The  beauty  and  swiftness 
of  their  vessels  evince  their  skill  in  naval  architecture; 
while  their  seamen  are  celebrated  through  the  Mediter- 
ranean, for  the  dexterity,  with  which  they  manage  their 
ships. 

'  Schools,  which  are  accessible  to  all  classes,  are  exten- 
sively established ;  and  the  great  body  of  the  people  can 
read  and  write.  The  college  at  Haivali,  founded  in  1803, 
had  200  students,  and  a  competent  number  of  professors, 
supported  by  the  liberality  of  the  citizens.  That  at  Scio, 
founded  ten  years  earlier,  and  supported  by  the  merchants, 
had  immediately  before  its  destruction,  from  700  to  800 
students,  20  professors,  chiefly  educated  in  Europe,  an 
atheneum,  and  a  library  of  10,000  volumes.  The  course 
of  instruction  in  literature  and  the  sciences  was  rapidly 
approximating  to  the  European  standard  of  perfection. 
Besides  these,  public  schools  of  a  respectable  character 
were  found  at  Yanina,  at  Athos,  at  Athens  and  at  Patmos. 
More  than  500  of  the  finest  young  men  of  Greece  regularly 
received  a  still  higher  education  at  the  universities  of 
western  Europe.  Several  printing  presses  have  been 
established  and  several  newspapers  circulated. 
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TbMgh  the  Greeks  hare  so'  long  worn  the  yoke  d 
•Uvery,  thejr  have  not  worn  It  tamelj  and  palienUy.  For 
the  last  fifty  years,  do  seeming  opportunity  has  offered  of 
libereting  their  country,  hot  they  hare,  at  once,  embraced 
it. 

Under  the  reign  of .  Bonaparte,  the  prospect  of  the 
enanciptiioQ  of  Greece  from  Turkish  tyranny,  began  ta 
brighten.  Secret  societies  had  long  existed  in  Paris,  and 
were  eren  encouraged  by  the  French  government,  for  the 
pnrpose  of  exciting  an  insurrection  among  the  Greeks.  la 
the  years  1810  and  1811,  vast  preparations  were  made 
in  furtherance  of  this  design.  Arms  and  ammunition  were 
sent  into  Albania  and  Epirus;  the  most  powerful  Beys  and 
Pachas  were  engaged  in  the  French  interests;  the  Serrlsfaf 
openly  revolted;  and  an  army  under  Marshal  Marsaoiit, 
ifas  on  the  point  of  marching  from  Dalmatia,  to  be  joined 
by  another  from  Corfu,  when  the  disastrous  events  of  the 
Spanish  and  Russian  campa^os,  once  more  kefi  the  Gredu 
to  their  own  resources.  ' 

In  1816,  a  society  was  formed  for  the  encouragement eC 
Grecian  literature.  It  was  connected  with  a  similar  instiliH 
tion  at  Athens ;  and  another  in  Thessal j,  called  the 
^^  Gymnatiun  of  Mount  Pelion?'*  The  treasury  and  general 
office  of  the  institution  were  established  at  Munich.  Ns 
political  object  was  avowed  by  these  institutions ;  probably^ 
none  .contemplated.  Still,  however,  they  had  their  effect 
IB  hastening  that  condition  of  things,  in  which  the  Greeki 
felt  competent  to  the  establishment  of  their  independence^ 
Many  youog  men,  for  years,  had  been  annu^illy  sent  to  tiie 
universities  in  the  western  states  in  Europe,  for  their 
education ;  and  after  the  general  pacification  of  Europe, 
many  military  men,  dischai^d  from  other  employment, 
were  ready  to  enter  even  into  so  unpromisinga  service,  bi 
that  of  the  revolutionary  Greeks. 

In  1820,  war  commenced  between  the  Porte  and  Ali) 
the  famous  Pacha  of  Albania.  Diffe/'encea  existed  also  with 
Persia,  and  with  Russia.  In  this  state  of  things,  at  the 
beginning  oi*  1821,  the  Greeks  actuated  by  an  uocon^r*' 
ble  spirit  of  freedom,  and  deadly  hate  of  tyranny,  broire 
out  into  an  open  insurrection,  which,  it  is  coofidefitly 
believed,  will  terminate  in  their  final  independence*  It 
commenced  in  the  northern  provinces  of  the  Tarfcish 
empire,  under  Prince  Alexander  YpAilantl,  who  had  served 
with  distinction,  in  the  Russian  army,  during  the  French 
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Imrattoii.  Throvf h  the  spirited  exerti(ki§  of  tbis  officer, 
and  the  aid  afforded  bj  Ali  Pacha,  it  spread  throi^h  every' 
portion  of  Earopean  Turkey.  From  those  cities  in  which 
the  Chrotiaas  oat-DQ&ibered  the  Mahoaietans,  the  latter 
thought  it  prudent  to  retire.  In  revenge  for  this,  an 
iadiscriminata  slaughter  of  the  Greeks  followed  in  those 
places,  in  which  the  Mussulmen  exceeded  the  Christian 
population.  At  length,  it  was  determined  by  the  Divan,  to 
strike  terror  into  the  insurgents,  if  poissible,  and  by  one 
decisive  blow,  to  check  the  further  progress  of  insurrec- 
tion. The  patriarch  of  Constantinople  was  venerated  by 
all  ranks  for  his  talents,  his  disposition,  and  superior 
sanctity  of  character.  After  having  been  compelled  to 
utter  an  anathema  against  his  countrymen  in  arms,  he  was 
suddenly  seized  by  the  Turkish  soldiery,  as  he  came  from 
the  performance  of  worship  oH  Easter  Sunday,  and  hanged 
in  his  pontifical  robes,  before  the  gates  of  his  own  cathe- 
dral. This  almost  unparalleled  atrocity,  however,  instead 
of  producing  the  intended  effect,  served  only  to  rouse  the 
indignant  ^irits  of  the  Greeks,  and  to  urge  them  on  to  acts 
of  dreadful  retribution. 

The  Greeks  soon  possessed  themselves  of  the  open 
country  of  the  Morea,  and  drove  their  enemy  into  the 
fortresses.  Of  these,  that  of  Tripolixza,  with  the  city,  the 
ancient  Mantinea,  fell  Into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks. 

At  the  commencement  of  1822,  the  whole  force  of  the 
Turkish  empire  was  in  a  condition  to  be  brought  against 
the  Greek  rebellion.  Many  anticipated  the  immediate 
destruction  of  their  cause.  The  event,  however,  was 
ordered  otherwise.  Where  the  greatest  effort  was  made, 
it  was  met  and  defeated^  Entering  the  Mbrea  with  an 
army,  which  seemed  capable  of  bearing  down  all  resistance, 
the  Turks  were  nevertheless  defeated,  and  driven  back,  and 
pursued  beyond  the  isthmus,  withiti  Which,  fiH>nfi  that  time 
to  the  present,  they  have  not  been  able  to  set  their  foot. 

It  was  in  April,  1S22,  that  the  destruction  of  Scio  took 
place.  That  island,  a  sort  of  appanage  of  the  Sultana 
mother^  enjoyed  many  privileges  peculiar  to  itself;  i*i  « 
population  of  130,000  or  140,000  it  had  no  more  than  2000 
or  3000  Turks ;  by  some  accounts,  not  nearly  so  many. 
The  absence  of  these  ruffian  masters,  had  in  some  degree^ 
allowed  opportunity  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge,  the 
ftccuinulation  of  wealth,  dnd  the  general  cultivation  of 
society.    Here  was  the  seat  of  the  modern  Greek  literal 
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tore ;  and  here  were  lOMnriet,  priating  prettes,  ai^  otkr 
••tablisbments,  which  indicate  flomte  adraocementin  refine- 
neat  and  knowledge.  Certain  of  the  infaabitants  of  Scums, 
It  would  aeeBi,  eaTlons  of  this  compai^tiYe  happiness  of 
Scio,  landed  npon  the .  island,  in  an  irregular  multitude,  for 
the  pnrpoie  of  compelling  its  inhabitants  to  make  a  eom- 
moncanse  with  their  coontrymen  against  their  oppressors. 
These,  being  joined  bjr  the  peasantry,  marched  to  the  citj, 
and  drove  the  Turks  into  the  castle.  The  Turkitfa  fleet, 
lately  reinforced  from  Egypt,  happened  to  be  in  tbe 
neighboring  seas,  and  learning  these  events,  landed  a  force 
on  tlie  island  of  15,000  men.  There  was  nothmg  to  resist 
auch  an  army.  These  troops  immediately  entered  tbe 
city,  and  began  an  indiscriminate  massacre.  The  city  wu 
fired;  and,  in  four  days,  the  fire  and  the  sword  of  i^ 
Turks,  rem\ered  the  beautiful  Scio  a  cldtted  mass  of  blood 
and  ashes.  The  details  are  too  shocking  to  be  recited 
Forty  thousand  women  and  children,  saved  from  the  geaerst 
destruction,  were  afterwards  sold  in  the  market  of  Smyrs^i 
and  sent  off  into  distant  and  hopeless  servitude.  Of  ibe 
indole  population,  which  has  been  mentioned,  not  abore 
909  persons  were  left  living  upon  the  island. 

Though  the  Turks  gained  some  advaatuges^  the  cam- 
paign closed  with  signal  victories  in  favor  of  the  Greeks; 
as  did  that  of  1823. 

Mr.  Webster,  in  his  speech  before  congress  in  favor  of  aid- 
ing the  Greeks,  has  the  following  remarks,  ^^  They  have  held 
out  for  three  campaigns.  Constantinople  and  the  northern 
provinces  have  sent  forth  thousands  of  troops; — ihej  bare 
been  defeated. — Tripoli,  Algiers  and  Egypt,  have  coatri- 
butted  their  marine  contingents; — they  have  not  kept  tbe 
ocean.  Hordes  of  Tartars  have  crossed  the  Bosphoros;— 
they  have  died^  where  the  Persians  died.  Tiie  powerfol 
monarchies  in  the  neighborhood  bave  denounced  ihtk 
cause,  and  admonished  them  to  abandon  It,  and  sobniit  to 
their  fate.  They  have  answered  them,  that,  althoi^h  two 
hundred  thousand  of  their  countrymen  imve  ofifered  up 
their  lives,  there  yet  remain  lives  to  offer;  and  that  it  is 
the  determination  of  all  to  persevere,  until  they  shaJi  bare 
established  their  liberty,  or  until  the  power  of  their  oppreej 
sors  shall  have  relieved  them  from  the  burthen  of  existence.' 

The  following  extract  from  a  recent  paper,  will  exhibit 
the  .flattering  prospects  of  the  Greeks,  at  the  close  of  tbe 
year  1824. 
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^'  The.gOTernment  U  esiabiisbed  in  the  strong  place^of 
Napoli  di  RomaDia.  Its  members  possess  the  confidence 
and  affection  of  all  ranks  of  citizens.  Tbey  receive  from 
ail  quarters,  the  most  satisfactory  -proofs  of  obedience. 
Anarchy  and  confusion,  teo  often  the  associates  of  a  newly 
established  state,  have  seceded  from  Greece,  and  left  io 
their  stead,  union  and  amity.  Foreign  powers  look  upon. 
Greece,  as  worthy  the  advantages  she  has  gained.  The 
subjects  of  the  most  enlightened  nations  have  contributed 
liberal  assistance;  and  Greece  seems  rapidly  advancing 
toward  that  state,  which  will  enable  her  to  shew  her 
gratitude  for  their  support.  Her  enemy  is  no  longer 
regarded,  as  that  colossal  power,  which  could  not  be  suo*> 
cessfully  opposed.  Revolution  reigns  io  the  heart  of 
Turkey ;  her  subjects  throw  off  their  allegiance,  or  behave 
in  a  manner,  which  plainly  indicates  their  sentiments.  The 
people  have  lost  their  confidence  in  her  ministers  ,*  depo- 
iftition  follows  deposition,  and  yet  discontent  maintains  her 
empire. 

Providence,  evidently  aids  the  Greeks ;  who,  in  their  turn, 
attribute  to  the  hand  of  their  Creator,  the  successes  which 
accompany  their  efforts. 

The  campaign  of  next  year  will,  in  all  probability,  con- 
duce still  further  to  their  consolidation,  and  render  their 
independence  no  longer  problematical.] 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  ASIA. 

THE  people  of  Asia  may  be  considered  under  sevea 
grand  divisions.  The  Russians  possess  the  northern ;  the 
Chinese,  the  eastern ;  the  Indians,  the  south-eastern ;  the 
Persians,  the  southern ;  the  Arabians,  the  south-western ; 
the  Turks,  the  western;  and  the  Tartars,  the  central 
regions,  of  this  great  division  of  the  globe*  Our  view  of 
Asia,  though  very  b^ef,  will  be  two-fold.  We  shall  first 
direct  the  eye  of  the  reader  to  these  grand  divisions  separ- 
ately, with  an  intention  to  notice  some  of  the  peculiarities 
of  each;  and,  secondly,  we  shall  notice  certain  things, in 
which  they  all  agree;  and  shall  close  with  remarks  appli- 
cable to  the  whole. 
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Few  goferoments  id  the  world  are  more  despotic,  ihut 
that  of  KoflBia;  and,  for  the  last  hoDdred  jears,  thatgor<vni*  * 
neDt  has  generally  been  in  hands,  which  managed  its  projper 
machinery  with  incredible  skill  and  energy.  From  PelerB- 
bargh,  the  royal  residence,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  gqlf 
of  Finland,  this  empire  extends  eastward  the  amazidg 
distance  of  sererai  thousand  miles,  to  the  eastern  ocean,  or 
sea  of  Kamschatka.  Yet,  over  so  considerable  a  portion 
of  the  globe,  the  imperial  mandates  are  spread  with  astoiH 
ishing  celerity,  and  are  obeyed  witbont  murmurs  ordelajs* 

The  Russians  of  Asia  are  of  a  more  mild  and  amiable 
character,  than  those  of  Europe.  Their  numerous  tribes 
liTO  in  pleasant  couptries ;  their  towns  and  villages  being 
situated  in  extensive  plains,  and  on  the  banks  of  noble  and 
majestic  rivers.  It  is  said,  there  is  scarcely  a  hill  of  any 
considerable  size  from  Petersbnigh  to  Pekin;  and  throogb 
those  vast  plains,  many  rivers  meander  in  various  direc- 
tions. Some  late  geographers  say,  there  are  no  less  tbaa 
eight  rivers,  which  run  a  course  of  two  thousand  miles. 
But  the  North  of  Asia,  like  that  of  Europe,  still  abounds  in 
forests,  many  of  which  are  of  very  great  extent. 

The  people  in  those  extensive  countries,  are  yet  in  a 
barbarous  state,  not  very  many  degrees  in  advance  of  tbe 
savage.  They  have  no  point  of  union,  nor  ccHnbinatioo, 
but  what  is  found  in  the  powerful  arm  of  govemmeot. 
They  speak  many  languages,  and  are  of  many  difTereot 
religions;  for  although  the  Christian  religion  and  tbe 
Greek  church  are  established  in  the  empire,  yet  meet  of 
the  remote  provinces  are  still  pagans,  or,  indeed,  have  do 
settled  notions  of  the  Deity,  nor  forms  of  worship. 

But  notwithstanding  many  gloomy  and  forbidding  circoin* 
stances  in  the  condition  of  the  Russian  empire,  it  is 
probably  improving  faster,  than  any  other  part  of  Asia;  or* 
to  speak  more  properly,  it  is  improving  in  some  »m^^. 
degree ;  which  can  scarcely  be  said  of  any  other  part  of 
that  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  people  are  becoming  more 
agricultural ;  a  regular  commerce  begins  to  awaken  a  spirit 
of  enterprise ;  civility  gains  ground;  the  arts  and  sciences 
are  spreading  their  benign  influence  in  some  very  remot^ 
provinces.  The  great  Catharine  erected  schools,  ana 
opened  several  missions  in   the  provinces  hordeiiDg  ^ 
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Kamschatkaf  and  offered  adequate  encoursgement  to  emi- 
grants  disposed  to  settle  in  those  countries. 

The  Tast  plains  of  Russia  facilitate  land  carriage ;  and 
her  numerous  large  rivers  render  easy  the  transportation  of 
their  varioas  commodities  from  one  country  to  another. 

As  early  as  the  tenth  century,  the  Kussians  make  some 
.  inconsiderable  appearance  in  the  histories  of  Europe.  The 
ancient  capital  of  the  empire  is  Moscow.  There  every 
monarch  mnst  be  crowned,  before  he  can  be  acknowledged 
sovereign  of  ail  the  Rossias.  But  the  empire  was  in  a 
state  of  the  utmost  barbanty,  before  the  feign  of  Pelef  the 
Great.  No  monarch  of  modem  times,  or,  perhaps,  of  any 
age  or  nation,  ever  did  more  for  his  empire,  than  Peter  did 
for  hLs.  He  condensed  the  resources  of  a  multitude  of 
tribes;  he  combined  their  strength  in  a  regular  plan  of 
government ;  he  pot  a  stop  to  their  incessant  Wars  among 
themselves ;  he  exterminated  innumerable  banditti  of  rob* 
bers,  which  infested,  and  fearlessly  ravaged  all  those 
coQDtries ;  he  buiH  cities,  removed  forest9s»  caused  the  earth 
to  be  cultivated,  settled  the  iohabitants  of  his  empire  ill 
fixed  places,  and  reclaimed  them  from  the  roving  life  and 
precarlons  subsistence  of  the  Tartars.  Peter  did  more  tbah 
all  this.  He  did  not  encourage  merely,  but  be  originated 
the  arts  and  sciences  among  his  people.  He  built  a  city^ 
which,  in  less  than  a  century,  merited  a  place  tn  the  firat 
rank  of  cities.  To  that  city,  he  invited,  from  all  parts  of 
the  worlds  the  most  able  mechanics,  and  the  most  elegant 
artists,  whom  he  encouraged  with  royal  munificence.  Not 
contented  with  a  most  poi»erftd  landforce^  he  determined  to 
be  known  on  the  wsftery  element.  With  this  view  he 
became  a  »hip  carpenter,  and  worked  with  his  own  bands 
in  the  ship  yard ;  be  studied  the  art  of  navigation,  and 
practised  it ;  he  surveyed  the  shores,  and  coasts  of  thd 
Caspian  sea,  and  drew,  with  bis  own  hands,  an  elegant 
chart,  which  he  presented  to  the  museum  at  Paris;  in- 
short,  be  raised  his  empire  to  the  first  rank  among  the 
powers  of  the  world. 

There  is  something  singular  in  the  military  character  of 
the  Russians.  They  are  remarkable  for  passire  valor.  !t 
is  said  they  will  endure  the  gi^eatest  fatigues  and  sufferingi 
with  patience  and  cafmness.  They  will  resist,  better  than 
make  an  onset ;  though  it  is  certain,  that  very  few  nations 
in  the  world  produce  better  soldiers  than  the  Russian. 
They  have  bad  several  considerable  wars  with  the  TurM 
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•ad  PeniaDS,  over  both  of  whom,  tfaey  hare  gained  great 
advantages.  It  has  been  thought  thej  would  expel  the 
Turks  oot  of  Earope,  and  pot  a  period  to  the  Ottoman 
empire.  Connt  Romanzow,  in  the  reign  of  the  great 
Catharine,  defeated  them  in  a  series  of  battles,  carried 
terror  and  conquest  almost  to  the  heart  of  the  empire,  and 
filled  the  world  with  the  fame  of  his  victories. 

II.  TURKS  IN  ASIA. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  history  of  the  Turks  ;  but, 
in  this  place,  it  will  be  proper  to  regard  them,  a  moment, 
as  an  Asiatic  power;  and,  in  so  doing,  we  cannot  avoid  the 
reflection,  how  different  the  people  in  the  Cast  have  faced, 
from  those  in  the  West  of  Asia.  In  the  East,  the  empire  of 
China,  like  a  majestic  luminary,  has  shone  in  glory 
uneclipeed  and  unrivalled,  for  3000  years.  In  the  West, 
the  Assyrians,  the  Persians,  the  Greeks,  the  Romaus,  the 
Goths,  the  Saracens,  and  at  last,  the  Tiirks,  have  driven 
the  ploughshare  of  destruction  over  the  fairest  provinces  of 
the  earth.  To  an  eye  or  to  a'mind,  that  can  contemplate 
dOOO  years,  as  we  can  a  day,  the  people  in  the  West  of 
Asia  most  have  appeared  like  a  nest  of  serpents,  incessantly 
striving  to  destroy  one  another.  But  the  simile  utterly 
fails ;  for  a  nest  of  serpents,  a  den  of  tigers,  the  gloomy 
haunts  where  the  deadliest  monsters  and  dragons  meet  io 
concourse,  are  scenes  of  peace  and  friendship,  in  compari- 
son with  those  wretched  countries. 

After  the  wars  of  the  Saracens  and  crusaders  had  spent 
their  rage  in  Western  Asia,  the  Turks,  like  an  eruption  of 
furies  from  the  bottomless  pit,  overran  those  countries. 
They  established  four  independent  kingdoms,  whose  capi- 
tals were  Iconium,  Bagdad,  Aleppo  and  Jerusalem.  These 
institutions  perished,  after  a  while,  in  the  furnace  of  their 
own  vices;  and,  from  their  ashes,  the  Ottoman  Turks, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  arose,  to  complete 
the  wretchedness  of  Western  Asia,  in  which  their  territories 
were  much  the  same,  as  those  of  the  Romans. 

The  remnant  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  those  once 
flourishing  countries,  are  now  miserable  beyond  the  power 
of  description.  It  will  suflice  to  say,  that  they  have  no 
security  of  property  or  life.  The  petty  tyrants,  to  whom 
the  grand  seignior  commits  the  governments  of  those 
province,    exercise   their    vices  and    villanies    without 
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remorse  and  without  restraint.  In  Thompson's  and  Vol- 
nej^s  travels  through  S^ria  and  Palestine,  the  character 
and  condition  of  these  wretched  beings  are  fully  described. 

The  condition  of  the  Turks  themselves  is  not  a  whit 
better,  than  that  of  the  other  inhabitants.  They  are 
equally  subjected  to  a  barbarous  tyranny,  liabiek  to  similar 
extortion  and  injustice.  They  have  nothing  they  can  call 
their  own — no  right — no  property — no  security.  They 
are  liable  to  be  murdered  at  midnight,  by  unknown  messen- 
gers, and  for  unknown  crimes ;  or  they  may  be,  strangled 
at  mid-day,  in  the  o)idst  of  their  friends  and  families,  with- 
out any  consciousness  of  guilt — without  any  form  of  trial — 
even  without  accusation  or  subsequent  reasons  assigned. 
"  Mystery,''  says  one  of  the  above  writers,  **  reigns  round 
their  habitations.^'  All  is  fear,  concealment,  melancholy 
and  distrust ;  they  arc  forced  to  conceal  their  food  and 
raiment ;  they  dare  not  make  any  show  of  opulence  ;  for 
the  possession  of  wealth  would  work  their  ruin. 

The  Turks,  considered  in  all  the  various  traits  of  their 
character,  are  probably  the  most  unlovely  of  all  nations. 
Their  character  is  dark,  unsocial,  jealous,  cruel  and  beast- 
ly, in  its  tranquil  state.  They  are  strongly  addicted  to  the 
rough  and  violent  passions ;  and  when  roused,  their  revenge 
is  vindictive,  deadly  and  horrid  beyond  expreteion. 

The  Christians  of  Asia  are  genec^illy  in  Turkey.  Their 
state  is  truly  deplorable.  They  are  literally  trampled  in 
the  dust;  and  the  vilest  of  mortals  reign  and  triumph  over 
them.  They  have  but  a  name,  that  they  live,  and  are 
dead.  They  generally  subscribe  to  the  tenets,  or  rather 
the  superstitions  of  the  Greek  church,  but  have  departed 
far  from  the  standard  of  truth  ;  and  their  distance  from  the 
purity  and  simplicity  of  the  gospel  is  immense.  It  is  to  be 
feared,  that  they  retain  little  more  than  the  name  of 
Christianity. 

The  provinces  of  Turkey  in  Asia  exhibit  a  melancholy 
proof  of  the  changeable  nature  of  alt  human  affairs.  They 
witness,  to  every  observer,  that  the  most  flourishing  insti- 
tutions may  decay  and  perish  forever.  Those  countries 
were  once  rich,  powerful  and  happy.  They  were  blessed 
with  a  mild  and  genial  climate  ;  they  enjoyed  freedom  and 
prosperity;  they  were  among  the  most  enlightened  and 
wise-  of  the  human  race.  But  how  changed  is  the  scene  I 
Such  of  their  advantages,  as  a  bad  government  could  not 
destroy,  nor  a  barbarous  people  annihilate,  have  become 
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weletf,  or  are  altogether  unkaown.  Their  fertile  fie^s 
have  laio  so  long  aocQltl?ated)  that  their  frQitlVilness  ^^ 
foffgotteiu  Their  fine  harbora  are  visited  by  few  sailA,  ex- 
cept  those  of  foreigners.  The  ruins  of  their  aacienl  cities 
mnd  temples  are  stopeodons  proofs  of  the  opoleoce  and 
glorj  of  former  ages,  and  of  the  degeoeracjr  and  wretched^ 
ness  of  the  present  times. 

If  the  Turkish  power  in  Europe  is  on  thedeellne,  wiiieli 
is  not  to  be  doubted,  it  is  moch  more  so  in  Asia.  The  con- 
nexion between  the  parts  of  that  extensive  empire,  i» groin- 
ing more  feeble,  and  evidently  declines  with  the  eti«i^y  of 
govemment:  a  disease  natural  to  great  empires,  whoee 
distant  provinces,  if  powerful  and  rebeUious,  will  briog 
more  expense,  than  profit,  to  their  masters ;  and,  if  weak 
and  defenceless,  will  certainly  not  be  worth  defending. 

The  government  of  the  Turkish  empire  bears  some  fmalt 
resemblance  to  the  Feudal  System ;  but,  in  one  ini|»ortaiit 
respect,  perhaps  more,  to  that  of  the  ancient  Romans. 
The  revenues  of  the  provinces  seem  to  be  farmed  ooL 
Each  bashaw,  or  superior  lord,  undertakes  to  pay  scMsh  a 
sum  annually  into  the  public  treasury ;  and  he  has  a 
province,  district,  or  city  allotted  him,  on  which  be  ia  te 
levy  that  sum,  and,  in  fact,  as  much  more,  as  his  ingeaious 
and  merciless  avarice  can  lay  hold  of.  If  the  province  is 
large,  this  bashaw  or  bf.y  commonly  parcels  it  oat^  in  the 
eame  manner,  to  his  vassals.  Every  species  of  oppression 
and  injustice,  of  cruelty  and  extortion  is  practised,^  and  has 
been,  for  so  long  a  time,  that  the  whole  country  is  com* 
pletely  ruined,  and,  though  naturally  rich,  has  become  one 
of  the  poorest  in  the  world.  By  these  means,  the  Tarkish 
empire  is  fast  declining,  and,  by  one  vigorous  effort  of  some 
neighboring  pbwer,  might  be  overthrown.  Thirty  years 
ago,  it  was  thought  the  Russians  would  accomplish  it.  ft 
is  now  laid  out  as  a  part  of  the  future  task  of  the  modem 
Cesar. 

III.  ARABIANS. 

We  have  ajreacly  taken  some  notice  of  the  origin  and 
general  history  of  the  Arabians.  A  remarkable  circum- 
stance respecting  them  is,  that  they  have  never  been  conr 
quered.  For  that,  however,  two  very  natural  reasons  may 
be  assigned ;  first,  they  have  never  possessed  much,  which 
was  worth  conquering,  or  could  allure  a  conqueroiv-rand 
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secondly,  the  situatioD  bf  th^fPcoiiBtry'w'emlricdtlj  ^cnfe 
Irom  inva^ori,  especially  condderlriglbeirmodii^'^efence 
Tfceir  cotintry,  which  is  tfpwarfid  of  a  tbou*ftiid-  miUii 
squartv  fdrtts  tfxatlly  the  souihwest  part  of  A«»«,  a»  Spntn 
and  P»rtHg«l  do  of  Europe,  and  is  commotfly  dlvkled  ftm 
ibree  parts,  viae.  Arabia 'Petr«a,  Arabia  Desertii,  an* Arabia 
f  elix.  Arabia  Felix,'  or  the  Happy,  is  said  to  beont  of  the 
tiii>5t  deKghlfai  regioils  updo  edrth.  The  froth  fs,'these 
tffttterlag'floeoiints  are  more  frequently  tak^n  frdtnr  ttgfetii- 
#ary  fal^  than  from  real  facts.  In  each  part^  of  Arabia,  as 
ara  well'#atef<ed,  veg^etation  Is,  indeed,  hnmriant  beybnd 
conception ;  and  some  of  the  most  Tdlaat^e  odors  atld  <^hoic^ 
pertbmer  are  the  p^odoce  Of  that  country'.  Th4  people 
gisnerally  live  in  t^^f  and,  of  eonrse,  their  manner  of  \Wi 
Is  rowing,  like  that  of  the  Tartars  and  Scythians.  Ohtalrt^ 
in^  a  prederious  sufosist^nce  #ith  IRtle  labor,  th^y  are 
)(ddkiad  to  every  ^eci^s  of  th^A.  Th^y  will  receive  yod 
ifith  kmdness ;  eotertafiii  yon  With  the  utmost' kaspitality ; 
di^vide  vi^h  yon  their  last  Id^f;  and  thefi  increase  theft 
store,  by  stealings  from  you  all  yon  have.  They  deem  td 
prefer  riot  to  take  life;  but,  oa  an  emergency  th^y  will 
rbb  and  marder: 

'  Al-abia  has  been  feovemed,  at  times,  by  powerful  mon-f 
tfrdf^,  who  have  brought  great  and  very  effective  armies 
kito'fbe  iield;  and  various  attempts  have  been  made  to 
6abd4ie  and  explore  that  country  by  their  powerful  neigh* 
bor».  Arabia  Fetix  is,  indeed,  a  sequestered  country.  It 
i9  «k(rt^d  rodrid  en  a)i  sides  by  seas  and  sandy  deserts ;  and 
the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  modes  of  fighting  prac-* 
tised  by  the  Arabs,  have  rendered  it  dlffitsult  and  dangerous 
of 'access  t  and  it  has  been  regarded  as  a  kind  of  mysterious 
and  forbidden  ground. 

The  last  attempt  to  conquer  this  country  was  made  by 
(He  Turks,  commanded,  if  we  mistake  not,  by  Arourath  11. 
about  the  year  1468.  The  haughty  Turk,  at  the  head  of 
a  great  army,  flushed  with  continual  victory,  advanced  into 
Arabia,  determijied  to  rend*  the  veil,  which  liad  long  cover- 
ed that  country,  and  to  know  what  was  in  it,  and  whether 
it  waa  worth  conquering.  As  he  advanced  toward  the 
ititedor  of  the  country,  a  herald,  on  horseback,  met  him, 
and  warned  him  to  retire,  felling  him,  that  though  the 
Arabians  had  no  war  wFlh  the  Turks,  yet,  if  he  advanced 
farther,  he  would  have  reason  to  repent  of  his  temerity. 
The  sultan  treated  Che  message  with  contempt,  and  pushed 
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forward  at  the  bead  of  Us  army.  At  length  there  itas  per- 
ceived a  cloed  of  dost  arising^,  and  before  the  cause  of  it 
ceoU  be  well  discovered,  hia  army  was  attacked  by  a  formi- 
dable cohwm  of  40,000  bone.  Tbeir  approach  was  like 
a  whirlwlod ;  and  the  Torfo,  already  wearied  with  wadiog 
Uk  the  aand,  were  blinded  aod  aoffibpated  with  dost,  aod  were 
cat  in  piecea  without'  much  resiataiiceu.  The  aidtap  mouiitr 
ed  «(Pi  a  fleet  boiye,  bad  the  good  fortune  to  make  bii 
eicapfi,  with  a  few  of  bis  ^tmriMj  and  recover  hi9  ow9 
doaattkHis,  and  bejog  fuUj  s^itisfied  with  odq  atUmpt  upon 
ArabU,  be  cbfse  iratber  to  jostaiii  bif  digrac^,  tbaa  retrieve 
Ims,  booor  by  bazardistg  n  second. 

.  Tb4  ArabtaD.  horses  are.  famous  for  strength  aad  svin* 
asffs;  afMl  the  men  pf  that  country  areeacelleot  hornemeo* 
So  gseat  i%  their  deaterity,  that  it.  Is  said  they  will  throw 
jKMTward  their  Itanc^a  aod  fiecover  them  from  the  ground) 
while  00  full  sp^ed^  Their.mode  of.  %hting  is  extremely 
des|ikoryi  and  their  military  tacticfp^uiiar  to  themselves; 
yet  their  attack  i^  fierce  aod  tfiriviblei  aod  can.  only  be 
resisted  by.thf^  mi^il. disciplined. vaiqr.  « 
,  .The  Ars^ic  laog^ag^  i«(foft«  liquid  ^d  harmemqpi)  by 
reason  of  an  uncommon  prevalence  of  vowel  sounds.  Not* 
Yj^iibstaodi^g  the  singular  .chfii;ac*t£^  ot  ihU  people, .  they 
have  not  been  desiiiyt^  of  aciepce«  HD^riog.the  dark,  age^ 
ihe .  Saracens  ward  perhaps,  the  mos(  scientific  peqple  in 
the  wprld^'  .They  introduced  learning  Into  £^f  ope*  Several 
of  the  sciences  they  improvi^d ;  ^nd  .tl^y  jui^tly.cjaim  the 
honor  .of  heicg/th^  inventory  of  sigebfa*  In  aAthmetic,  me 
afolinw  Ibem  genei:aliy,  and  efp^claUy.  in  the  us^  of  their 
numericiil  cbarn^ters,  .  .  « 

^  It  is  both  difficult  and  daogerovis  for  E^nropeaos  to  travel 
in  that  country.  The  hardships  and  n^rii%.to  which  thfy 
loust  b(S: exposed,  .are  vecy  gn^at*.  ,Qf  course,  the. present 
state  of, the  country  canuot  b^  very  >veli  i^n^wn.,,  .We,  shall 
clqie...on*  Ihia^  ^rticje  with  rjCwrfting,  jiow  Avoiiderfully 
Ikted  mankind. are  to  sustain  \he  incon.v6niejtM:es  of.  all 
cUmiJ^tes*  The  Bedouin  Ar^hs,  ii^  large  colkct;ous  or 
boTfles^at  certain  seasons  of  the  y^ar,  w^i  .visit  t^Q  sea- 
ports and  coimmerciivl  tatties,  for  the  (purpose ,  qf  harJteriog 
their  commociUics,  iind^ro^ufi^gsuch  articles  as  they  need. 
VViien  this  is  dPne,  IhfBy  plunge  agaii^  i^^o^h^  trackless  re- 
gions of  tbeir  native  deseNs,  wh^ere  they  spend  the  year. 
But  how  they  live,  or  what  they  subsist  upon,  thnt  Being 
only  knows,  who  clolhes  the  fields  with  grassland  hcdi  ll.c 
Yoat,g  ruvensy  when  they  cry.  '  „^,,,,.  Google 
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TbePersismsfllmid  of'tbe  ancient  empire  lb  tKe  ¥fort 
of  Asia,  have  pteserted  noi  perpetottted  their  eviHen^  m 
rni  independent  nation.*  They  were,  indeed,  imbdaed  by 
Ales:aQder ;  but  t[»t  conqnest,  at  la«t,  terminated  in  Itie  ove^ 
throw  of  the  Grreekf  themselves.  The  Per8ian<B  beeame 
surprisingly  renovated,  and  were  able,  on  the  decline  of  the: 
Greeks,  to  resist  the  arms  of  Rome,  as  well  as  those  t)i  the 
Scythians,  l^racens,  Turks  and  Russians.  In  the  year  of 
Christ,  1750,  the  celebrated  Thsnaas  Koull  Khan  aseended 
the  Pi^ndan  throne,  atfd  was  one  of  the  most  powerfnl  meo- 
archs  of  his  time.  H^  invaded  fn^a,  took  belhi,  an4  re 
turned  to  his  own  dooanions,  loaded  with  Hnrnens^  riches 
Nd  power  bafiSed  and  defeated  the  Turks  oAener,  tha»  the 
Persians  did  rand  Emir  Hamzi^  the  famous  Persian,  was 
iloo'btiess^  the  greatest  warrior  in  Asia  dvnriaf  to  tUne. 
Had  lie  not  been  cruelly  murdered,  as  was  supposed,  by  the 
order  of  his  uonatural  lither,  he  would  pr6bably  have  p«l 
affinal  stop  to  the  progress  of  the  TurHsh  arms. 

•Ttte  Persiims,  ata  xmtteD,aFe  twave,  polite,  civil,  aad 
c^prte<{£iis to  strangers;  but  extremely  osteatatioiis!,  n^ 
^loriocrs  and  proud.  .  Their -ooimtry,  like  Arabia,  e«i  beaaV 
*  of'nothe  m[ost  ^asant  and  deiightfill  plwsea.  All  trayelDe^fs 
itrpeak  itk  raptores  of  the  richness,  luxuriance  and  pleaiiiat* 
ness  of  tlire-vafte  of  Shlraus:  but^  in' general,  Persia  is  exfkiih 
'sively  dry^  harvlnglew  rivers,  brooks,  or  springt'of  water., 
ft  i$  no  easy  matter  to  eonceivc,  how  the  inhabftants  ebtaia 
a  suffideocy  of  wata*:  foeaeeeasary  uses.  :  They  aaUaaa 
have  rain,  and  no  country  has  a  more  arid'ataM>spherei 

In  very  nbrthemclimalee,  -dire  oeoessiiy  'OiMRpeils  ihan* 
kind  to  continual  laiber,  to  avdbd  perlsfatng  with  cold  and 
hunger,  in  tb^  mddte  coue^riea  of  the  temperate  jz^ne, 
;  Industry  is  partly  necessary  to  sabslstenee  ;  but  it  isnftener: 
proinpted  by  honor  and  ambition,  fiat  aa  w€  ^ifiroaeb  ther'. 
torrid  zone,  the  ^wth  produces  more  spontaneovsiy ;  whetie- 
it  isf  froitfiiiv  it  is  trbandaotly  vo ;  and  the  people  ate  able  to^ 
live  with  little  exertion,  it  is  impossible,  thatttheishabiF 
tantS'  of  Imt  dimales^  as  for  initaoce,  of  AnMa  and  Pei^a^ 
should  exercise  Hie  labosious  industry  of  England  and  Hol*^ 
land  ;  and,  of  course,  they  are  provided  for  without.    It  is 

^The  Arabians  can  hardly  be  considered  as  a  political  body,  con* 
fttitgtinj:  an  exnpire. 
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howeTer  worthy  of  remark,  and  ofgralitode  to  ProTtdence, 
that  ID  very  hot  climal^;  gf^HU  fcicltillry  is  rewarded  with 
great  profit  and  advantage ;  as  in  the  cases  of  ancient  Car- 
tte0«  and  Egyftt.  If  tte  fen^.  of  ffoiitlieni  i^aiif^s, 
ade^pting  ikmt  Mora.t*  the  mtrnwroftlmu^e^tintnef,  woaM 
peactlae  tbt  ia^oati^  ^  Ihe  North,- emf^^)  MependeMii- 
aml^ailp  waaldsoon  r^tutn*  U  MMie-  couoliikv  :HiQ|r  hafvr. 
lMi|^iMsak«ft$  Abd  wonld-MCttitainlf*  gt|re.m  pMiiraiiae^O) 
tlMiramitiit  aeals. 

To  fom  B  ^t  eatwiattt.0f  any  naisonitit  it  neoesaaty  46^ 
laokfoareMiy  Mto  their  iiit«iiiaV  a»  well  ae  csl^nnl  itafte.' 
Our  Tlews'of  the  people  ef  Asia^  in  these  respect  ttjvt  be' 
iieperlect  eiKl;sitperficitL,at  'best'.  fEhese  laHbiil'^yttieiBu 
tercewie  btineeh  the  Petsia«b  mid  any  natioD  of.  £eMi|ie«: 
The  wide  diffnreilce  ie  laeg^iiagef  naiiniBT%  wtAlpftk  aad 
goveffDinen^  sets  bars  .between  ihem  vety^  ^^tkttM^to  be 
passed.    We  oannot%b«tt>elieTe,.tha&4htt>QDiiAth>n*iaf  4ii^ 
gMet  body  of  4h«  peofJe  in «erB% ia^vw|iiiiiaefabte.   Tha 
^cntiiieev  abserditlet  i»id  hvjoa  vicmB  of  theisr.ffeli^io^ 
aMevtrenie. .  Tiieir  gOTefamept;ig  omei,  cafun^cnvvMi' 
arbitrary.    Many  thioga'aoe  there ' eaa^ioned  bj^mirtofaf 
wJikh  in  any  pait  of  Saropft  wmU  Jil  mittklad  >wilh  faortor 
aad  rage,  if  we  exeepi  Taifcey;  and  emw  the  "Tmiuifc 
^evetnaaent  is  Jete  ^spotie  than  Ihcl  Persiaiii  -     . 

Pliople  of  fasMoe  ip  this  ^comtiT!  ere>grapeefU  fiaitbair* 
perseos;.  aad  although  tAieir  coBpiexJee  is  eemewhat? 
davkep  thali  that. of  the  Enrepean  -utibna,  yw(  th^  'Oooih? 
teneneesy  ratlier  Roman  than  Greeian^  are  eapressii^9  ^ 
ofien  display  the  meat  delicate  ihaes  of  hmstftj.  fiat  the 
neanami  people,  who; are  auiek  ezpesed  le  theaoa^areT 
coDsidoraUy  eararthy*  r      t  .    »  . 

The  Perains  hare  aeitfaer  gtetttly.>eEtceiledv  ner  baeo 
greatly  defidflat,  in  kt^mtifere.  Thei  Me  joitly  celehraAed| 
Sia  WilUani  Jeees^.tlte  aieat  tsldlAil'^le  AsiaiM  ieanfag^r 
any  Eerepeaa  of.  aoodera  liaMs^  haa  givef  «8eme  9le§mi 
apecimees  of  Persian  -poetry  ia  English  trannlatioD.  Vhsf 
oanvhewever^  baeM  of  no  very,  great  wrilees,  eathar^ia' 
poetry  er  prose.  Notwithstanding  att  their  atiaiam^ais* 
they  must  be  coaaiderad  ta  the  lighit  of  Imrbeiiani,  aod  it 
ia  diffioill  to.  u^^  Whether  they  ere  new  «aiei||iDg  Awr 
Ignorance  and  barbarity,  ef  einkiag  deepar  iwlhsmt 
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Ilw  l»e«fi4Mries  of  Tarttiy  kaM  •a^ver  been  Me«ri«ine<l« 
llftir  oeotval  >re|^OMor  Aalt,  from  •  lime  •  im«ieflmrialy  huve 
kMBhiBfanli^ed  bjr  wMMmit  lribe«  of  Vdtitig  peoplo.  Tbogi 
iMra  nicely  ibeaA-cimMiDtii  ttidbrooe^h^d,  ailfao^gh  tiitft 
€Eiisati»»t«pfii>M(t- to  bftve  talMii  «plaee  ia  tbo  l^hcon^ 
tviy,  ooder  ^  raif^  of  Gb^Migbia  Kban^ «imI  agaia inlhlt 
Ifitby  aiMlev  Taoiorlaae.  Tbeao  poo^iJe  irere  aafienllji 
ciriled  Sef  UitoM^  Their  cbamotor  hai  been  aarptiiiiigl^ 
mUmm-M  aliagas;  .  Daring  ihm  liaie  of  ike  four  groul 
BaanarDiUea,  ivifoae  kifitory  has  been:  aftetehed  in'  the  flnH 
Tohinie  of  this  work,  they  were  bttt  too  well  kaowtt  bji 
their  iaraBidi^Ie  ifrofitiona  inla  the  ciirili2ed  proriacei  of 
Aim  and  £ianop«  |  the  -firtt  of  which  was  ia  the  reiga  of 
Gyasaiies.LJking^  of  Media.  ^  i 

Oar  hest'fpeograpbers  slale  rety  l^ile  with  certainty  eeth 
ceming  the  vast  coaelries  of  Tartary.  Travelling  in  tboflo 
conntries  is  difficoU  and  dangerous ;  and  the  nature  of  the 
iolercoorse,  kept  up  wiHl  thorn' by  their  more  civilized 
neighbors,  is  not  such,  as  to  draw  very  satisfactory  intelli* 
gttnce^  from- them.  They  may  be  regarded  a4-fr«itfal 
soorces  of  regret  and  sorrow.  From  varloos  circumstances 
and'lmewn  faels,  it  m  eot^o  be  doubted,  that  the  Buddie 
partsc^-Asia-eqaalift  nchttess  and  fertility,  and  especially 
io'  pSeaeaatnese  and*  beauty,  any  pari  of  the  contiaent» 
Though  twAty  4)jstaot  from  the  oceae,  the  countries  ere 
wwll  watered,  and  extend  almost  the  width  of  the  tempe- 
rate zone.  T-key  have  numerous  lakes,  where  namberlesf 
rivers  and  rivulets  discharge  their  waters.  Their  m^estic 
ri»e»8  meander  slowly  through  deligbtful  and  eicteosive 
)>lsH»9.  The  verdwe  of  an  almost  perpetual  spring  clotbef 
their  banks  in  perennial  bloom  and  sweetness.  Yet  those 
fi^r  scenes  seem  formed  only  to  be  seen  by  tiie  eye  of 
sava^s,  sever  to  be  enriched  by  handsome  villages  aB«| 
deenshing  cities ;  or  made  the  charming  ebodes  of^cience^ 
i^rtae^  oilier  and  hutmiaUy. 

.  The  Tartars,  though  not  entire  savages,  are  but  little 
batter*  TJiey  are  wery  sloveoly  in  tfaeiv'  persons  and  dress) 
and  have  no  notion  of  cleanliness,  taste  or  order  in  their 
habitations.  Their  property  consists  chie/ly  in  horses  and 
Ciittle,  of  which  sotnc  of  them  possess  a  great  number. 
Their  title  to  land  is  mere  occupancy.  When  they  have 
31*  "        -  / 
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consumed  the  past  ares  of  a  particulfir  plaee,  they  reiao!^  te. 
some  other.  They  claim  tio  titl^  to  a¥y  place  bat  what  they 
possess  for  the  time  being.  In  tome  peaces,  however^  they 
bare  hairitations  tnore  aettiedl,  msd-da  even  Irrk  in  dtM; 

They  seem  to  have  no  ref^aiar  or  ceotifftent*  i^atioatlf 
reli^ibn  or  goverament;  Th^y  CfMioHMity  (irviciHrtalijea^ 
tfof)  to  foroe  chie^iov  nad  m  Hue  of  wltr,  or  qsan  an 
excnnion  ibr  rapiae, '  lbUa#  !hb  standlird;  lMrt^r*a»(<s^11ie 
nature  of  their  cirti  gDveitmebt,'  «r  ^«rh«tlier  th^  bwe 
Uny,  property  speaking,  we  are  hot  prepared  to  Hy.  1^ 
Certainly  have  Ideaa  of  li  dMInction  between  right  affiGb* 
wrong,  on  which  they  foMd  eerttffo  mavinm^  reaeiablBigv 
code  of  morality;  hot  thc^irjieiittl  eode 'difcrB^Uide lra» 
aib  indefinite  rale  of  perfeooairetalhiViQii.  ' 

There  seems  to  be  no' prospect  bfthfeit  tepiofing'ia 
either  of  the  three  importamt  uvrtSeles  of  reiiglon,^  gofci» 
nent  or  civilization.  We  think  oorselvei '  waitrairtail- ia^ 
saying,  that  they  hiave  not  hliproired 'for  tbe  tet  imo 
thousand  years,  in  either  of  (hele  re9p««tsv       - 

ffrlNDIfl.       •)..'.—  .. 

Thej-iver  Indas  glfds  ftaffle  to  hearty  one  cfuartarsf 
the  surface  of  the  terraotieoosgldbe.  Ohe  (9f  tbe  gres# 
oceans,  half  the  istaods  in  the  'worlds  neaHjr  a  qMfle#<^ 
the  continent  of  A«a,  and  all  the  dtlgfftal  inhrtitants  oJ 
the  new  continent,  «r«  called  f»rit:  » Th*  eettntryof  Ifiditf 
forms  the  i^owth  part  of  Asia,  as  Rhasladoei  Itio^Diailfc 
Worth  of  it  lien  Tartary ;  east  4itid  sonlh,  Ihe  i^l^iie  and 
Indian  oceans ;  and  west,  the  empire  of -P^tflia.     ' 

The  wealth  of  India  has,  in  evcfy  *ge,  been  s0f«n*p»o* 
vcrbial.  So  great  is  the  fame  of  Its  we^Hh^  that -wtiiti^Wl 
Lear  its  name  pronounced,  we  im^ediiMiely  think  :6f  «  !»»* 
of  wealth.  The  riches  of  India  consist  in  the  iMrtiirat  (vf^ 
tiiity  of  the  soil,  which' is  lieightened  and  perfeisled  by  tho 
best  of  climates;  tbe  aidvtihtages  of  t^ofinm^reemttd  nan^ft" 
tion;  the  greatest  plenty  of  ^11  th«  necessaries^  cobwM 
niences,  and  luxuries  of  life;  rich  mines;'  and  abeodaflca 
of  gold,  silver,  and  jewels ;  and  a  race  of  people  wlio  seem 
to  be  naturally  virtuous,!  hone«i  padfit,  4tigeiiiohs,  indtti* 

♦The  religious  prospects  of  the  Tartars  appear  to  "be  a  llKle  more 
enconraging^,  than  thej  were,  when  the  above  remark  Was  wrHtetf* 

,  .tltii-awJeTtaiHed  that  the  HMom  an  ^occaUyal  u§tml^9»f 
▼e-from  virtue.— £<f. 
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liteM,  somMrhftt  eiit»rpiWfl0v  aod  ivulMiftsaly^.Maiiroiii^i 
In  the  oosMe  W  tfaeir  OMvmssoe,  tliey  «r^  oot  io^id  of 
recaiWof /tb«>.ooiHBOditM8*jof  .atbejR  mition*  ip  eKcbaogei 
for  t4ieir  own*  They  neTer  pay  mooey^  nor  make  wm^ 
Q^s  #thtv  nntiots. 

fiiieluMe  of  the  ifttaaml  imde  of.India^  that  country*  bass 
ft*Mn  thie  esriiest  ag^es,  carried  on  two  greiU  bran«be9  o| 
ftwpttigiycqiMapfcreti  oiM  byjaod,  aod  the  otbor  ^  ^a.  .  M 
ihHB  tfifitiDO«iilry,«very'tiiiftg'vaitQai>le, beautiful, Tich^  or 
ua^fM  wa»lo  be  obtaioed,  all  C€>mi»erciftt  oatiooff  sought  m 
iMereit  in  its  trade.  Tbe.Chtneae,  theTartam,  Persiaoa^ 
irrabiflnMy  S^Fpiana  and  EgypiiaMf  traded  with  tliem  hyh^i 
and  the  ntttnberlem  conttodities  <^  India  were  transported 
by  dumerotw  caravaiw,  oo  (he  iMcka  of  camehi)  droflaedariea^ 
nralea  imd  horeea^  to-  very-  tfiaUnt  nations.  The  wealth  .aad. 
fg^ry^oi  mwof  aocieftt  citiea  of  Aaia,  rose  from  this  trade  ; 
€f  whieh  the  splendid  aiui  magnificent  city  of  Palmyra  war 
once  the  grand  mart  and  etAporiom.  This  city,  sitoate4 
between  Arabia  and  Syrhi,  hsi^eriog  on  the  deserts,  wa« 
once  the  deposit  of  the  wealth  of  the  east,  from  whence  it 
was  ngvin  dispersH  through- fmoseroiis  channels  t<i.  tbs; 
West  of  Aeftt,  to  Europe  end  Africa.  This  ct^,  fariaetre 
sjrfendtd,  btit  less-  warlike,  than  Ranne  itself,  flourished^  ibi! 
ages,  and  was  at  length  destroyed  by  tiie  emperor  Aiirelian« 
Its  last  meneroh  was  the  IHmtrioos  hut  imforfORate  queeoi 
Zenobia,  whose  eoiiasela^  were  directed  by  (he  celehrate^ 
Lobg?tra#,ras  already  n^tkted)  one- of  the  last  laminaries  of 
Grecian  Hterafare^      '     , 

The  Phenicians,  Carthaginians,  Greeks,  Sicilians  and 
Romans,  and,  In  later  times,  the  Italians  and  many  oUier 
powl^r9  of  Surope,  hatie  pursaed  the  Indian  trade  by  sea.' 
9HII  the  Porlvgiiese  had  •deaMed.  the  Cape  of  Goad  JHIope^' 
fhe'cMD^o^  voyage ^to  Ind^  iivas  from  the  ports  of  thd 
Ned  Sea-y^Umiigh  the  straff  of  BtA>elmandel,  and  acrbss-the 
Indian' ocean.  The  majeslle  roins  of  Palmyra,  demonstrate 
ihe  former  greatness  of  her  wealth  and  commercial  impo^. 
tance.  Indeed  the  .fame  remark  applies  lo  tho  great  Chaea 
ofEgypt— .toTjTe,  Sidon,  &C.  > 

At  pi^eseut,-  the  naval  cdmmcree  of  India  is  almest 
^na^^Tossed*  by  Greaf- Britain,  whose  subjects,  tributaries,  o^ 
allies,  extending  far  up  the  river  Ganges,  are  said  to  ce«a« 
prehend  some  of  the  fairest  and  richest  parts  of  India. 
The  British  trade  to  India  has  become  the  most  lucrative, 
important  and  digniJScd  system  of  commerce^  e?or  curried 
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M*    It  flMMVlainrtt'te 

The  ial#rior  parte  of  India,  aspacialij  hayMdiii*  <3in|% 
ifa  Init  IMtla  kaowa.  It  ia<a  i^rjr  graat  eom^fWrnAmm- 
wlMl  aiaae  awwintBimiaii,  thata  tha  nuira.  nortk«rly  piri^^ 
Aila.  Tba  paople  of  1841%  ngacdtai^  Ilie  i  wMa<  MOnft* 
of  Atfo  «aile4  bjr'  tfaaif!  aaaK«.  aw  praMl;  aaiaof  An  aiai(> 
mUd  and  faeifia  of  all  tkt^  kamaa  .raca«  TIks^  aaiw  Mfa 
baaa  fttaoai  for  war  nt  any  a^a.  Tktji  bafo  ioMmi 
kod  iraia^  botJi«fbatiga;aad  deaMttie^aiid  f^rbaps.ic^eiMi 
of  whleii  wo  Jiara  no  kaoarki^.  Tkoj]  kawa  •ttani 
IkaaakaaaiavadadfiodiieneQt  ages  of  Ika  fi^d^aiitii, 
odd,  by  SaSMirii,  SaMuraiaM,  Cyras  Alaxandec^  GkeiglM 
KkM)  Taimriaoe,  and  of  lata,  kjp  Ike  Faiaiaati  mMkf 
Tkaaiii  iCoaii  Kbaa.  Bat  (ke  EiwKik  iovadLoa  of  tadJH 
wilt  1>e  ^itaaded  with  tka  aiast  aerioas  toofMoqaeoce*  lo  ibal 
caaatrjr';  and  it  is  foarad,  wUk  Mttio  good.  Their  capqnesli 
coiaprokand  a  grealar  territory  And  aiack  mofaoaneioai 
pajiQhitlaa,  itkab  tkof  fmmmm^in^Ewsf^eu*  Bat  if  tkoM^ 
coa^iaaili  bata  inctaasad  tka  pavar  of  Oraat  Britaia,  ih^ 
kaira  ptadaoadaaoDtnuiP.  eiett  aa  tha  uakapfiy  lDdiaM» 
Tkey  tara  ^tta  ailated  tke  faaa^  4hii^  io  tM^eomify^ 
Tha  nana  of  Haa4in§t  ««!ill.daie6od4o.p«atimMr  Maok^ii 
with  iadalibla  goitDaad  ii^»y 4.  aad  kl  t«oaidih0  weliibr 
tke'Eaglitkpeopla  if  Haatiags  aMoeiAha  aal^  wao,  w^^ 
bean  gailty  of  exercising  crueily,  cxtojriioa  4iod  oati^ 
apeiKUia  defencalaM  boidiaoa.    .'  ;        ^    . 

'  tJHkntMgsf  aftar  ramiuinDgi  feng  enoogb  jiB>jpowar<0'«k)di«i 
to  amasa  a  priacaJy  fortuoe-^^tar  «prac|im0  tka^iaMl 
batrid,  saartrageoat  croaliy,  aad  ear^ry^  xruaa^  ^bicb  «ia 
Uacbao'^aDd  dafoiaa  tha  imaam  €haractar<,  ,r«mm0d  i|| 
trkaNBfk  tot  his  native  caaolryf  i^  acioy  10  quiatf  Aba.^poib 
ofinaocopaa,  and  to  riol  ia  laaufy  oaJba  fnii(s  oC0^i«i^^ 
A  feiat  was  aiada  tamusda  biuigiog  hiaft  t»- jofUCf^^  M 
wkatwasthoiasae?  Jjoatead  of^afimpg  «ia  w(W««i  <^^ 
for  crimes  worthy  of  eteraai  perdition,  hia.weaUh  eaaUed 
him  toaetjoalicd  at<.dafia«ca^  Ustiafiaile  ta^piifide  i^j 
gildad  over  wiyi.a  tide. of  nobility, and  be\hecm9»J^ 

*»  The  Britiih  fubjuctj  ia  Europe  tat  supposed  to  hn  fi^^^  ^"^ 
•UJioQs;  thofe  ia  Indium  ab9»t  90  JuiMioae.— i:rf,  .:  ,  - 
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MTiU  .direeHj  iota  «M  iiMti^ei.to,4]iduitiy;  aitd  m  •iMIlMi^ 
to  their  ^wn  coostitutiotml  &iid-niitlotial.'«i«e8)r  Hi^  itiHc 
ItatQ  tiMse  •iif;iiieip  tii]el€eo^e»tS{flSid.«wjwtrop^el»i>f^ 
JndMty  mad  tnltff rise  esn  wdy^^  liand;  in  itttntl  «Ml; Jib^ 
€rt9rt«a4  justicei  Those  people^  iindiag  thMAelPiwft  fifH 
preflsed,  indiilted,  ctMisbed,  and  forever  abaodened  td  lic^^ 
li»s -siafrer^  ilnd  miser j^  wili^give  np  Mia  iM-t-*«iJi  he-> 
ciMiie  itlleri/)r  itseleas  to  ihcnM^es.a&d  o4lieib^<«odff«9ft94 
destb  as^lhe  only  akematrve  of  bopei^  The«cM8ilrjPi  wUh 
g^mr^vwieraibie  and  poop;^  widivKU/oiloir  ihe.ftioleh^.ofi. 
Cartl»g«,  of  Egypt^  and  of  ali  Westeiti  Afli«i  >Trtf  q  mO^ 
gnid«tiUy  Mh  and  the  wealMi  md  abuttdftoo^  ^-.thMii 
Qtat^ms  emt  (m\y  rni  the  pa^e  of  hiatory«  tSboidd  ibtjf! 
ohttbge  aiaaters,  they  wouid'.stiiJr  be  the  kteeci.  Shonlcl. 
Great  Britain  fall,  ev.eii  iddefktade^ice  oiigdit.cGfvlMiJmM 
too  iate.  -  What  advantage  could  Egypt  or  Syria  reap  from 
the  fall  of  the  Turkish  ddi^itati  /Nothing  bitt  tbe  akir 
revolving  wheel  of  namerons  ages,  or  the  more  immedii^e 
ialelrirdntioti  of'ahttighity  poorer,  «mlr«akn«4biiM3telNl)l|>j 
o«a»tr«ea. «  fiefoee  any  pridMile  oi^:  mrtnrai'^?  a^mfitr  «fl 
evenift'can  restore  the  West  of^  Asia  tiMvhat  Hnko0s  ipnip 
it istprobablt) tbe f destiny  o^  Jbe^evrth  itself  mil  beiftoaH 
l^te)  t^i  thai  whe«h  of  aBtnaee  cfeane  to imMe<. :  i 

The  Indian  character  and  temper -seem*  very  oaM  atoA 
j^iaald:^:  yei  n»  people  are^svore  iiftetferale  ler  <«a4#e^,«blti- 
Bsteiii/lbtftrreligfioas  prejndices.  With^  Aheas^  ioUgloii  is^ 
properly  speaking,  the  property  and^bosiaeM  ofm-f^arlif^iilsA 
6lass  ^rTset  ef  peoptei  Tim  reatneitbor.lHieiWf  iMTAttfi 
atliswed^to  Imow  or  aaref  any^  ikmg  aboai  it.  ^  liihty^imv0k 
certain  notions  of  the  Deity,.  4)f  AttodCy  aod^of  ykrimm  nwk 
vf«e.-  The  people)  wt  taif  e^  irOi  ra^a^ed  to*  ps/estfl  a 
GcnrtaiB  rdiitine  4>f.dutic0«  <ionsffliegiohi«iy  iorn»aleisd[eM 
nmlkies,  «»4  onmeaoing  or(rtdioQk)uft  e^eoMMites.  IktiMt 
tsi  4iie  gMat  bositteae  of  iiite«eiMisieri'witir  the  $Detty^He» 
kfitMvledge  of  bim^  k- »  larapydd  to  rinysteay,  and  .foe4jO«gir 
t« the  priestaor  braanns*        ;  i;  -  -  i  i  ;     .     «   i*  .    . 

The  imfnefise  ctraolry  of  India,. from  the  fiver  :iod«s.|«t 
liie  easfeam  ocean,  vas  pBohahly.nftver.  ttoitod  und^.^ontti 
government.    Its  present  state  i»  not  clearly  knoivir.  to/ thAr 

♦The  author  undoubtedly  believed,  that  by  the  grace  of  God, 
diat  wrttohed  eottotnr  would  ere  Im^i  rmice  aad  blbstooi  as  the 
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best  of  wr  g»igf[^litw>  Itmrnrchy  iif  th«  only  khu!  of 
fVTerament  exlsthif  in  aay  part  of  Asia;  but,  in  lDdi»,U 
mtmm  !•  be  of  •  lest  fierce,  cmel,  and  despode  natiire,  than 
11  to  In  the  ireit.  The  most  predooiinaDt  crime  among 
ik%  Hindoet  to  aoid  to  be  niiclde.  Thej  have  little  fear 
of  faNrttjt  and  are  impatient  of  present  erito;  They 
ttowefcte  take  as  tlwj  suppose,  the  directest  way  to  ^et  rid 
oftlMm. 

Wlm  sMl  tbejr  become  flree,  enlighteacd,  and  happy  f 
As  Ar  as  we -know,  tfaey  rather  degenerate,  than  idiprot^ 
In  the  tfaM  of  Cyras  the  Great,  they  were  more  eiiter« 
pnsHif  ,  and  probably  far  more  powerful,  than  they  now  are. 
0nder  tbe  command  of  Poras,  thby  made  a  fonnidal>ls 
snstotance  to  tbe  conquering^  arms  m  AJeiaoder;  btotnow^ 
IbrM  or  fMir  British  regiments  will  strike  terror  throagh 
toidia,  sobdoe  their  most  powerAil  princes,  and  le-vy  eosti* 
tMeni^  on  tke  most'optfent  provinces. 

1        '  ■  VH.  CHIKA. 

•  .         ,  •  ..  ,      * 

*-  Tbd  Cliitenae  are  tntlr  a  wond^rfaf  p«dp1e ;  and  CbiBflf 
in  TaHoqs  respects,  is  the  ifaost  eitraordhiat*y 'empire ^^^^ 
e¥er  et isted.    ^f^ether  #e  Tegard  length  of  dQ«*aftfOD,  t^ntt^ 
bsnr^f  inbaWtahta,  tbirfr  mdformity,  stoadf  eeonoiny  fffi< 
amazing  indosfty,  the  worid  has  nerer  fwntohed  a  porili^. 
Ib-€blii.'  ......  '      •  '^ 

Aceoiding  to  tbe  best  aeeonats,  which  can  be  ohtklseff 
eV  tbe  sabject^  China'  has  been  sc  great  ^nd  doiiriibing 
dMplM  siearty  9,M0  yean. '  She  ba»  held  otie  ste^y  siid 
dUnllad  eonsaa,  while  the  nations  in  tbe  We^t  of  Afia  fo^ 
■nespe  have  been  doctoaliDg,  like  Witves,*  and  eipino^ 
tkematsKorsbithetToabiedaky.^  '**' 

'  Tim  wcomits  giyett  of  the  poftubitioa  of  Chin^f  thotsglr 
seemingly  credit^,  are  fMHrfectly  astonishing.  I'hers  arc 
said  Sa  be  abofe*  three  bendred  miltioos  of  pe^e  ia  timt 
Miptre-«H>f  eonrse'  more  fban  one  Hiird  of  tbe  lilbibitsnti  ^ 
Ike  whole  gtobe.*  Bttt  Ckina  possesses  every  adyaotsU^ 
necessary  to  sustain  a  great  popolattOA.  Nearly  fOf  ^^^ 
as-half  df  Eerope,  her  ternferles  lie  bi  the  piewantest^ 
0f  tbe  temperate  jsooe,  aad^idionnd  in  many  of  the  vm 
naefnl  prsdoeiioos  of  ttos  earth.'  Chinn  produce  wbsterer 
might  be  expected  from  an  eicellent  soil  In  ^  }ng^^ 

•  Th«  iohabitaattk  ot  (be  CbiiMse  empiraamoaatpffobibly  totbeot 
185  minions.  See  Werqestcjr'i  Gatetteer  and  Ceo^aphy.-rJW«    •«; 
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state  of  CQUi.?ali6Q<  Suck  is  Ibe  aoparaU«Ie4  ia^osligr  mmI 
diligence  of  this  people,  that  their  countryt  tboDgb  nove 
than  1^00  miles  square,  is  all  under  tlie  moat  adwtiitageoup 
improvemeDt.  Thej  suffer  do  land  to  lie  waste*  Their 
steep  side-hills  and  mouDtains,  even  to  their  summits,  km, 
tilled  with  as  much  care^as  we  till  our  gardens.  The  wmtf 
mild  wtDters,  which  preml  in  the  middle  and  souihem 
parts,  render  their  sabsisteuce  attatnable  with  far  less  labor 
and  expense.  They  have  no  need,  that  their  .country 
sbould  be  half  covered  with  forest  to  soppljr  them  with 
fuel. 

The  Chinese  subsist  more  on  farinaceous  .food,  than  the 
Europeans.  Their  country  produces  vast  qaantities  of  riceii 
which  forms  the  chief  article  of  their  diet,  and  is  a  meet 
nutritive  and  agreeable  kind  of.  food.  Regularity  of  Ufei 
industry,  subordination  aud  a  particoiar  cast  of  genUiSy  forsa 
the  discriminating  traits  in  the  Chinese  character.  In 
many  nations,  and  especially  in  Europe,  there  is  a  certain 
unevenness  of  mind,  an  instability  and  eccentricity  of  cha- 
racter, which  render  mankind  fickle,  rash,,  yolsrlllei  wtid 
often  perfidious.  The  Chinese  have  less  of  this  than  aiy 
other  nation.  Their  habits,  customs  and  modes  of  lifeaae 
iaid  on  sach  solid  foundations,  and  have,  for  an  uninterrttpl#4 
course  of  nearly  forty  centuries,  acquired,  a  maturity  and 
permanence,  which  will  be  broken  up  only  with  ti^if 
jtmpire^. 

^  £uropeans,  who  have  seen  the  interior  parts  of  Chine^ 
•re  astonifhed  with  the  marks  of  their  industry^  whM^ 
appear  in  every  thing  that  striken  the  eye.  The  vastuess 
of  their  cities,  their  bigbways,  their  bridges  of  ama^ng 
forfldkand  construction,  and  especially  their  canals,  •  e;u:eei 
ihose  of  all  nations.  The  country  is  peculiarly « favonnble 
Ibr  canals;  and  it  is  intersected  and  cut  into  almost  numbei^ 
less  i9]an<Ui,  by  those  beautiful  artificial  riven.  Maey  of 
their  vessels  are. a  kind  of  floating  houses,  which  can  carr^ 
^1,  iu  which  families  live,  are  bvouigkt  up,  and  trtinsact  aU 
their  business. 

.  The  face  of  tbeir  country,  is  formed  by  spacious  plains, 
and  regular  hills^with  some  mountains.  Tbe  suburbs  of 
their  great  cities  are  formed  by  large  and  populous  vil^ 
lages;  |in4.their  villages,  overspread  all  the  country;  so  that, 
you  scarcely  know  what  is  city,  and  what  is  country.  The 
country  at  large  resembles  an  i)|ibounded  continuity  of 
.flourishing  to4vns  and  villages.    Their  style  of  building  is 
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sot  ^vjr  liipttA'i  Jt^  in  tine  arOcIe  of  iiiMm^QtiD^,  Ar) 
•(kcr  Dslim  h^  ^^^^">-  TJieir  hmMNii  «re  covered  wttk 
punt,  wiiMi  iftppeaM  lik«  vamish  «r  japM  vroi'k,  wbicli 
fives  th«lii  a'giossy  brig^iitMes,  and  irtil  resUt  Hie  rao  and 
ikm  ir««tker.  The  internti  MracUire  of  their  houses  is  far 
iolerior  to  those  of  o«r  owd  vooottry.  Bat  there  are  certaii 
•Vila,  which;,  at  times,  nesiril  ftsm  Ibeir  immense  f  opnia- 
iiaii.  in  flpit«  of  a»  their  imh»tr5^,  ttiey  are^oAaslderablj 
liable  to  a  acareitj  of  pre^iiioQ. 

.  The  people  of  Chioa  are  diridod  k0»  irarioas  orders, 
among  which  nn  invariabJe,  absolole  sabordioation  teipni 
Theae  classes  knew,  pbr'fectty  weil,  iHefr  t-ank,  (ieif  pnvi- 
lefes  aad  their  dcHsea.  They  seldom  ioteifer^  with  m 
saiother;  oar  iloea  any  person  rise  to«  hijerher  rank,  unfsM 
it  is  hy  seoae  oocemaioD  occurrence.  The  vkrious-  orden 
flf  people  ars  daslinsttiished  by  the  'edlor  and  ^bioft  of 
Aeir  dreas ;  and  vrhat  U  very  renoiarkaUe^  fhe  dress  of  >sM 
ranks  and  orders  is  reflated  by  law. 
>  The  Qhkieae  moaarehy,  thouf  h  labaoidt^,  «eeii»  io  U 
the  laildiastf  aad  perhapifis  the  wisest  in  the  iioirtd*  It^ 
ia  a  great  meaaure  patriarchal.  Tbe  sovefelg^n  is  rejg^srd^ 
aa  the  falhec  of  bis  people.  He  consults  <betr-  iatereit, 
•adeavors  to  prosfiote  their  happiness;  and  they,  ia  retuta, 
aeldacn  resist  Ins  will.  The  government  is  ettrinM^J 
iealous.  of  the  povere  of  Eorope;  md  witH  greet  resscte. 
The  late  English  embassy,  conducted  by  lord  MaeHrtne/i 
proved  utterly  aseles?.  Tbe  emperor  of  Chlfta,  a^*' 
havtag  gr«cioi»iy*eceiTedi  and  for  a  wihile  entertained  fSt 
Eaglifrh  ensbassa^or,  gave  him  a  kind  of  tat^lef,  on  wH^ 
was  written  certain  moral  aad  dvil  mavlm^  of  ^*^^|*J 
sespeotiag  the<  coadnct  of  kmgs,  and  desired  him  to  pfii^ 
it  to  his  master,  the  kmg  of  England)'  as  a  token  oi  bit 
friendship. 

The  Chinese despiae4hie  idea  of  reoelving  mptotemeti^ 
from  other  natioof^,  and  ee^pecially  from  Europe.  Ift  ^®^' 
gioa^  government,  art  and  science,  they  adhere  i^rml^  to 
their  ancient  cnstoms  and  maxims.  Their  religion  W  * 
nisture  of  sttpe^itioa,  idolaii^,  and  certain  moral  matims 
and  rule*  drawn  from  the  f  ostltcrtidns  of  Confacios,  ^^ 
aneieni  luvf  giver. 

The  condoet  of*the  Jesnka  and-  olher  Romish  misdoD*- 
»ie«,  was  the  ca else,  of  dosinj*^  and  hfirt'lng  the  doonr  o» 
China  against  M  ChrisUftn  nations.  Th(?y  were  foond  ^ 
be  intejrfering  with  the  government  atid  hJternal  policy  * 
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Aat  co«atry9  tod,  of  coarse^- were  fore v«rilebari«d  mil 
inlercoai^e.  That  was  »  ladst  uafertaoate  event,  asit  fixed 
in  the  miafla  of  the  Ctiiiieaei  a  prejudice,  noi  s«^od  to  be 
wiped  away.  -  - 

Vin.  ASIA  IN  GENERAL. 

.1.  It  is  time,  we  dwmiflf  the  eoasideration  of  particirinn, 
and  take  a  more  general  view  of  this  noble  and  kfiportant 
quarter  of  the  earth.  The  Alaaightjr  Creator  and  Qoveroor 
of  the  world  has  distingotshed  and  dignified  Ada  above  the^ 
other  grand  divinions  of  the  globe,  in  varioaa  respects. 
Here  the  grand  progenitors  of  the  haman  race  began  to 
people. and  replenish  the  earth.  Here  the  delightful 
Ipovf ers  of  Paradise  diffused  .  their  fragrance,  and  displayed 
their  beauty*  Here  the  first  empires  were  founded ;  and 
the  first  principles  of  social  order  and  civil  combioatloa 
began  their  career.  From  this,  as  from  a  central  point, 
tiie  first  fimiilies  of  the  earth  were  spread  abroad,  and  grew 
into  nations  and  kingdomci.  Here  the  mighty  work  of 
redemption  was  accomplished,  by  the  incarnation  and  death 
of  the  Son  of  God,  to  bring  about  which,  was  the  ultimate 
design  of  creation  and  Providence;  and  here  was  first  set 
up  that  kingdom,  which  is  to  endure  throughout  all  gen- 
orations,  and  which  is  finally  to  fill  the  earth  with  its  glory. 
.  2.  As  Asia  is  the  largest  of  the  grand  divisiens  of  the 
globe,  so  it,  in  general,  possesses  the  most  excellent  soU, 
and  the  fairest  and  most  regular  climates.  It  produces, 
according^,  every  thing  useful,  valuable,  rich  and>be»uti- 
.  ful.  The  most  important  and  useful  kinds  of  grain ;  all  the 
precious  metals ;  a  great  viMriety  of  most  valuable  jewels ; 
the  richest  silks ;  the  most  excellent  drugs  and  medicines  s 
and  in  a  word,  all  the  necessaries  and  all  the  luxuries  or 
life,  are  there  obtained  in  the  richest  abondmice,  and  many 
of  (hem,  with  little  labor  or  expense. 

3.  Asia  seems  to  iwve  been  a  region  best  adapted  to  the 
culture  of  the  human  species.  We  infer  this  from  a 
remarkable  fact,  viz.  that  the  savage  nations  of  Europe, 
Africa  and  America  are,  and  have  b«^n  in  every  age,  far 
more  savage,  and  sunk  much  deeper  on  the  scale  of  reason, 
than  those  of  Asia.  Indeed,  it  has  been  affirmed  by  some, 
that  a  savage  nation  never  existed  in  Asia.  The  Scythians 
and  Tairtars  were  nearest  to  a  savage  sts^ ;  but  how  fan 
indeed,  were  they  above  that  state  in  several  important 
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respects.  Their  skill  and  power  in  war  hare  iyeen  fsr 
superior  to  those  of  savages  id  the  other  qoartera  of  the 
worM.  They  nearly  conquered  the  Medes  and  PenisDs; 
and  were  always  a  terror  to  the  Greeks  and  Romana. 
Their  invasions  have  been  conducted  with  a  deep  policj ; 
and  their  battle  was  always  terrible. 

4.  The  Asiatics  are  generally  of  a  milder  and  more 
pacific  and  amiable  character,  than  most  other  natiohf. 
This  is  very  perceivable  in  the  Russian  empire,  as  soon  as 
yoQ  pass  out  of  Europe  into  Asia;  yon  observe  milder 
manners,  and  even  a  more  soft  and  engaginj^  couotenance, 
together  with  more  hospitality,  and  urbanity  of  freaftneot 
The  Persians  and  fTindoos  are  graceful  and  elegant  in  tbelir 
form :  and  their  deportment  is  politely  civil ;  Indeed,  Persia 
may,  in  some  respects,  be  called  the  France  of  Asia.  Tbe 
ground  we  have  taken  in  this  article,  is  josti^ed  by  com« 
paring  the  wars  of  Asia  with  those  of  tbe  other  parts  of  tbe 
world 

A  few  great  conquerors,  in  distant  ages  of  the  world, 
have  made  considerable  comntotions;  but  in  regard  to 
wars,  when  did  Asia  ever  resemble  Europe  in  the  times  of 
Alexander,  Cesar,  Constanltne,  Cbarlemagoe,  Lewis  X|^. 
or  Napoleon  ?  When  was  A«iia  seen  in  the  state,  in  whicb 
Europe  has  been  for  ten  years  past  ?  Should  it  be  ohjectedt, 
that  they  are  pacific,  because  they  are  ignorant;  for  the 
sake  of  p<*ace  then,  let  ail  nations  become  ignorant,  as  soon 
as  po«sibte.  But  that  is  not  a  fact.  It  is  not  owing  to  (heir 
ignorance.  The  governments  of  China,  India,  Persia  sod 
Arabia  know  as  well  the  state  of  their  neighbors,  as  those 
of  Europe  ^o. 

According  to  the  tenor  of  the  above  objection,  it  i^  much 
^st  for  nations  to  be  ignorant.  If  knowledge  will  set  nieo 
to  killing  one  another  with  diabolical  rage  and  infernal 
malice;  yea,  if  it  will  make  men,  in  this  respect,  worse 
than  devils,  it  had  better  be  let  alone.  6ur  Savior  affirms, 
that  there  is  a  degree  of  onion  in  Satan^s  kingdom »  and  « 
great  poet  declares, 

•*  Devil  with  devil  dann^d,  firm  concord  hold— 

*^  Men  only  diiagree,  of  creatures  rational.^^-^^t^M. 

•  6.  That  the  nations  of  Asia  have  never  sunk  so  low  into 
R  savage  state,  as  many  others,  seems  to  be  owing  to  ^Aeir 
very  great  natural  advantages,  of  which,  if  they  had  nn«'J* 
a   proper  improvement,    they  might    have  risen  to  sn 
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astonishiD^  height  of  learniog,  wisdom  and  virtue.  Bui 
here  they  hare  failed.  Od  the  soft  bosom  of  luxury,  they 
have  been  hushed  to  a  long  and  inglorious  repose.  Their 
eyes  seem  forever  shut  to  all  true  and  solid  gloi^.  They 
never  once  look  up  to  that  distant  and  lofty  summit,  to 
which,  man  may  rise  by  energy,  by  perseverance,  integrity 
and  virtue.  They  place  the  sum  of  happiness  in  rest — a 
most  foolish  and  absurd  philosophy,  equally  opposed  to 
reason,  virtue  and  the  nature  of  all  intelligent  beings. 

6.  Monarchy  prevails  every  where  in  Asia,  and  that  ifi 
its  simplest  form.  It  seems  in  vain  to  talk  of  natural  ad* 
vantages,  when  it  is  certain,  there  is  no  nation  in  all  this 
imifiuense  region,  which  has  any  proper  knowledge  or  nse 
i>f  its  inherent  rights.  Natural  rights  may  as  well  not 
exist,  as  to  be  neither  known  nor  enjoyed ;  and  such  is  the 
uoiforn)  condition  of  the  people  of  Asia.  If,  m  any  case, 
the  strictness  and  energy  of  despotism  fail,  it  is  not  owing 
to  the  lenient  influence  of  reason  and  virtue,  bat  it  is  where 
government  gives  way  to  anarchy ;  and  all  principles  of 
order  fail  before  ignorance,  vice  and  barbarity. 
.  JN^or  is  man  there  more  ignorant  of  his  own  rights,  thai 
lie  is  of  the  true  character  of  his  Maker,  and  of  his  dntjr 
fnd  obligation  to  him.  Titere  are  still  some  Christtaft 
churches  in  Asia;  but,  for  the  most  part,  they  have  little  ol' 
Christianity,  but  the  name.  In  contemplating  A»a,  w« 
have  before  us,  a  vast  region  of  mental  and  moral  darkness. 
There  are  few  circumstances,  which  look  like  the  dawn  Of 
improvement ;  and,  from  all  we  can  discover,  this  whole 
quarter  of  the  globe  is  undergoing  a  gradual  decline  toward 
a  state  of  barbarity.  To  this  observation,  howevef ,  Russia, 
certainly,  if  not  China,  forms  an  exception.  It  is  highly 
questionable,  whether  the  increasing  intercourse  of  Euro- 
peans with  the  Eastern  Asiatics,  is  of  any  valuable  tendelicy 
to  the  latter.  The  horrid  wickedness,  on  every  occasion, 
displayed  by  Europeans,  has  fixed  in  the  minds  of  tliose 
nations,  invincible  prejudices  against  their  government, 
general  character  and  especially  against  their  religion. 

It  is  a  melancholy  reflection,  how  little  the  conduct  of 
Christian  nations  has  been  calculated  to  recommend  their 
religion  to  their  unbelieving  neighbors.  Will  heathens 
judge  of  the  nattkre  of  Christianity,  by  the  conduct  of  a  few 
solitary  individuals  ?  or  will  they  he  more  likely  to  draw 
their  conclusions  from  the  conduct  of  a  nation  ?  What  con- 
cJusioiip  then,  must  the  Chinese,  Indians  and  Islanders,  draw. 
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coocerniflif  the  ChrisUaD  gjetem,  from  the  condoct  ef  socb 
Karopeant,  as  have  visited  their  couDtrj  ;  a«  of  the  English, 
Dutch,  PortQ^Qe«e,  &€.?  The>  must  conclude  Christianity 
to  he  a  cloak  forevery  species  of  vilianj — ^to  be  but  another 
aame  for  cruelty,  itijustice,  dishonesty,  intrigue,  perfidy, 
•ud  every  crime  that  is  atrocious  and  enormous :  aed  of  all 
relfgflooa  in  the  worlds  they  must  thiiik  it  the  wt>rst. 
*  It  is  not  strange,  that  the  ni^slonaries,  sent  into  ihak 
eountries  to  preMh  the  ^pel,  have  met  with  impediments^ 
«nd  that  their  success  has  been  small.  It  is  rather  astoh- 
ishiof,  that  they  ever,  in  one  instance,  got  a  c^nM  and 
patient  hearing.  The  Indians,  especially,  have  a  strong 
attachment  lo  their  oivn  religion,  banded  down  from  thdr 
ancestors ;  'and'  what  reason  they  have  to  detest  and  abhor 
the  people  lof  Europe,  is  a  matter  notorious  to  (he  uniyerse. 
'  ItseMAs^tb  be  matter  of  regret,  that  the  fair  and  spacious 
realms  of  Aisia  should  lie,  from  age  to  age,  void  of  intellec- 
tual cultune ;  thnt  the  boman^  mind  should  there  be  fettered 
by  the  abeurdest  superstitions,  and  inflati&d  with  error  and 
falsehood,  insteiid  of  being  expanded  and  enriched  bv  ihd 
^Hvhie,  immoelal  food  4>f  knowledge  and  vlrtae,  drawn  lh)m 
the  fountain  of- eternal  perfection.  Bat  so  it  is.  Thm 
Uilngs  are  governed  by  an  unseen  hand.  The  time  ma; 
•ome,  when  the  face  of  the  moral,  and,  of  course,  ^  ^^^ 
Miural  world,  shall  be  chenged — when  the  wilderness  sod 
iolitary  place  shall  blossom  like  the  rose— when  all  the 
Ikniiies  and  nations  of  the  eu*th  shall  be  of  one  mibd,  and 
ilnll  allay  their  thirst  at  the  same  pure  fountain  of  faeavenly 
wkdoarK  The  Indian  shall,  then  no  longer  adore  the  stw, 
ftor  think  to  wash  away  his  moral  pollutioofr  to  the  streafli 
of  the  Ganges.  The  Abyasiftiali  shall  no  more  worship  the 
father  of  waters;  nor  the  arctic  savage  the  genius  of  Morms 
and  darkness:  but  all  nations  shall  adore  one  God,«ahiAit 
to  his  moral  gotemment,  rejoice  in  his  perfections,  and 
eonfide  in  his  grace.  May  that  time  soon  arrive.  May  jo^ 
changes,  which  mnst  prepare  its  way  be  haetehed,  till  ii* 
riiall  come,  whoae  rigM  it  is  to  reign. 
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CHAPTER  XU. 

PRESENT  STATE  OF  AFRICA.  .         \ 

THE  couatioent  of  Africa  ia  sliaped  likM  a  pyraiaid^* 
whose  base  is  washed  by  the  Mediterraoeaii  «ea-^iU  wesV 
cra.8iil«,  hy  the  AtbatkH  aod  iu  eastefo,  by  the  Indiaa 
ocean ;  whi|^  its  point,  or  apex,  prc^tA  aottUiwnrdlgf  mt^ 
the  great  South  Sea*  This  vast  pumamd^L  k  joined  ta.Aaia 
at  itsQorth^st  corner  by  the  isthmus  of  Sflea^  ahout^ 
nailes  over,  it  extends  from  37  degrees  north)  to  M" 
degrees  soath  latitude,  and  from  about  17  west^  tO'51 
dj^grees  east  longitude,  «aad  is  4,300  miles,  long,  and  3,500 
miles  wide;  and  is  supposed  to  contain.  B,dO$,208  square 
miles. 

^  .  The  commercial  adyantages  of  Africa,  in  point  of  local 
fiitnatiott^  may  well  compare  with  Ihosotof  the  other  qaaf(> 
leiss  of  the  globe.  Its  ptroMmiiyi^  the  gDoat  oceans  and 
tiieir  ruiipberlefls  islands,  and  its  position  wilh  respect  to 
the  other  conttoents,  alldeclttro  its  situation  to  he  higlify 
fiivprahle  for  every  interest  of  commerce.  It  lies  in  tte 
bosom  of  the  Atlantic,  Southern  and  .Indian  oceans.  Asin 
and  the  East  In<^es  stcetsh  eastwardly  of  it,  and  are  accessi- 
hie.  either  throiigh  the  Indian  ocean,  or  from  the  Red  Sea 
through  the  straits .  of  BabeimandeK  From  tiie  northern 
shores  of  Africaf  all  the  Mediterranean  lies  in  view  i  nor 
waa  it  a  tedious .  voyage  for  the  Africans  to  go  into  the 
Black  Sea;  and,  from  the  strait  of  Gibraltar,  they  co»iSted 
witji  ease  along. all  the  West  of  Europe,  even  to  the  Bal|so 
or  Norwegian  seas. 

If  their  commereial  advantages  are  great,  their  agricnK 
tural  are,  or  at  least  once  were,  if  possible,  still  greater- 
All  nnoient  hlitoryqieniaB  in  the  highest  terms  of  tlie 
extrecne  fortility  of  the  lands  of  Africa.f  We  omnot*  say- 
positively  whether  this  fertility  was  universal  f  hot  it 
undoubtedly  was  common  to  all  the  northern  shores.  It  is 
at  least  possible,  that  the  continent  of  Africa  was  once  as 
deeply  clothed  with  vegetation,  as  that  of  So^tb  America, 
though}  indeed,  not  very  probable.    The  continual  action 

•  Or  rather,  like  a  triangle.— J5rf.  * 

-hBjT  Africa,  the  bncients  anderltood  JifritaPro'ptTt  a  vtty  small 
pisrt  Of  the  vast  ooufa  try  of  Afric;».f— iJd. 
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of  ao  almott  vertical  sun,  for  manj  ages,  may  have  etfectsil 
great  cbaQgea  in  the  nature  of  the  soil.  From  many  late 
obter?atioD«,  it  appears,  that  the  saods  of  Africa  ha?e 
spread  farther  north,  and  are  making  gradual  encroach- 
inentt  on  the  fertile  countries  of  Egypt  and  Barbary. 
I  Those  countries,  of  course,  grow  more  inhospitable,  and 
j         more  thinly  Inhabited. 

This  country  abounds  in  the  precious  metals,  and  in  mtmy 

Taloable  natural  productions.     It  may  be  called  the  region 

!         of  ammal  life ;  since  there  are  more  than  double  tbe 

j  number  of  species  of  animals  in  it,  that  there  are  in  Hie 

I  other  quarters  of  the  globe.     Egypt  and  Carthage  ivers 

both,  in  their  turn,  great  and  poiverful.     Science  firtt  rose 

in  Egypt;  and  Carthage  held  a  very  doubtful  contest  t^ith 

£ome  for  uniTsrsal  empire.     Happy  indeed  it  was  for  \b^ 

world,  that  contest  terminated  kis  it  did.  ^ 

But'  whateyer  Africa  could  once  boast — whate?er  maj 
have  been  its  natural  advantages,  it  now  presents  to  the 
«ye  of  the  tiHTeller,  one  uniform,  i^rimense  region  of  igno- 
ranee,  vice,  barbarity  and  misery.  If  we  enter  that  cooA' 
nent,  by  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  Egypt  first  receives  vb) 
which,  to  ^eak  in  the  true  spirit  and  style  of  ancient  pr^- 
diction,  is  a  base  kingdom.  Still  elevated  by  some  f9V^ 
glimmerings  of  civilieatioa  above  the  rude  savage,  the 
people  there  have  just  knowledge  enough  to  render  more 
conspicuous  their  depi'avity.  They  eihibit  an  astooielriDg 
specimen  of  the  effects  of  bad  government,  and  of  tbe 
destructive  tendency  of  corrupt  morals.  Perhaps  no  oati^ 
is  more  miserable,  than  the  Egyptians.  They  seem  to 
'be  crushed  under  every  species  of  tyranny^  and  hate 
no  spirit  left  either  to  assert  their  r^ts,  or  anil 
-themselves  of  any  one  advantage  ibej  so  coospieaotsly 


Proceeding  from  Egypt,  to  the  source  of  the  Nile,a«s«g 
the  mountains  of  Abyssinia,  there  is  a  change  of  prospett; 
but  it  is  going  only  from  had  to.  worse.  The  traveler  iitf 
evidently  made  fa  advance  toward  that  degradatisa  « 
intellect,  which  mariLs  the  mere  sav^e.  The  people  « 
Abyssiuia  are  overwhelmed  in  vice,  void  of  the  eiltivaticw 
.«f  seieace.  They  are  eonk  too  lew  to^  he  susceptible  of 
much  government.  They  are,  as  a  nation,  a  cruel,  ignennt^ 
vile,  uncleanly  race. 

..  .Jrom  Abysaioia  descending  down  the  eastern  shores  of 
Africa  along  the  coa8|  of  Zanguebar  to  Caifauria  and  *« 
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ctpe  ef  Good  Hope,  the  prospect,  as  far  as  known  to  travel- 
lers, is  nearly  the  same. 

From  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  passing  dp  the  westei^ 
shores  of  Africa,  they  are  found  no  better  than  the  eastern, 
la  this  western  tour,  lies  the  coast  of  Gainea ;  those  coun- 
tries, where  Christian  nations  have  carried  on  a  traffic  so 
highly  honorable  to  their  name  and  character;  and  where 
they  iiave  a  town  or  fort,  called  Christiansburg  ,*  a  name 
wonderfully  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  business  transacted 
there  I 

From  the  slave  and  gold  coast,  proceeding  northward, 
tiie  great  rivers  Gambia  and  Senega,  or  Senegal,  are 
passed,  and  the  states  of  Barbary  next  receive  the  traveller, 
wearied  with  roving  through  scenes  of  barbarity,  wretched- 
ness and  d^rknes^.  Turning  eastward,  he  passes  the  states 
of  Barbary  and  Egypt,  once  fine  and  flonrishing  countries. 
But  noW)  what  are  they  ?   How  low  are  they  fallen. 

The  central  parts  of  Africa  are  unknown.  The  desert 
of  Sahara  is  nn  immense  region  of  sand,  over  which 
refreshing  showers  of  rain  never  distil  their  copious  bles- 
sings; nor  does  the  bow  of  heaven  display  its  beauteous 
arch  on  the  retiring  cloud.  There  the  verdant  meadow, 
the  flowery  vale  and  the  waving  forest,  are  never  seen ;  the 
iinkling  rivulet  is  never  heard;  nor  does  the  murmuring 
i)rook  invite  the  traveller  to  repose  on  its  shady  banks. 
But  there  the  hot  and  sultry  winds,  in  furious  tornadoes, 
hurl  the  sandy  hiilows  to  the  heavens,  and  sport  in  fearful 
showers  and  storms  of  dust.  Instead  of  the  music  of  birds 
r^instead  of  the  sweet  and  solemn  serenade  of  the  nightin- 
gale, those  gloomy  deserts  resound  with  the  roar  of  lions 
jand  tig^^8 — tlie  deadly  hisses  of  serpents,  and  the  horrid 
bowlings  of  nameless  dragous  and  frightful  monsters.  Thos^ 
dreary  climes  have  furnished  a  grave  for  a  numher  of 
enterprislBg  travellers.  The  expectations  of  the  public 
•were  highly  raised  from  the  known  abilities  and  daring 
spirit  of  the  enterprising  Mungo  Park.  Much  information 
was  expec^ted  from  his  travels  in  the  interior  of  Africa ; 
ibut  he  has  fallen  a  prey  to  the  merciless  barbarity  of  those 
Adthiess  savages.  Mungo  Park  deserves  a  monument 
among  heroes,  sages  and  philosophers. 

The  iK)rthern  shores  of  Africa,  generally  called  the  States 
^  Barbary^  are  of  the  Mahometan  religion.  Ethiopia  and 
jAbysMoia  have  something,  which  resembles,  bnt  very 
remotely,  the  Christian  religion.    The  middle  and  south* 
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♦rn  parts  nre  Pagan.  'As  to  govermnent,  the  most  complete 
and  barbarous  despotism  reigns  in  every  part  of  Africa. 
Thoagh  ancient  Egypt  may  be  regarded  as  tbe  cradle  of 
science,  yet  in  her  maturity,  she  has  long  since  fomkeo 
every  part  of  Africa,  and  left  even  Egypt  to  the  gloomj 
mnd  horrid  reign  of  saperstition^  ignorance  and  barbarity. 

The  middle  and  southern  nations  of  Africa,  are  utterly 
incapable  of  projecting,  or  accomplishing  any  important 
enterprise.  They  spend  their  strength,  ^nd  exbaast  their 
rage,  in  petty,  but  cruel  and  exterminating  wars  upon  each 
other.  Their  captives,  they  either  kill,  and,  it  is  said 
devour,  or  sell  to  the  very  humane  and  mercifal  naviga- 
tors of  Europe  and  America;  who  bring  and  sell  them  iof 
slaves  to  the  philanthropic  republicans  of  the  UniUd 
States !  where  they  are  bought  and  sold,  and.  treated  with 
as  little  tenderness  and  merey,  as  brutes.  How  consonaot 
this  practice  is  to  the  rules  of  the  Christian  religion,  or  of 
a  free  government,  and  how 'likely  to  inspire  those  unbappjr 
beings  with  respect  for  the  one  or  the  other,  let  the  in^pa^ 
tial  judge. 

While  unprincipled  navigators  are  thus  draggiogf  the 
wretched  Africans  from  one  scene  of  misery  to  another 
still  more  lingering  and  dreadful,  the  northern  shores  rf 
that  continent  produce  a  race  of  men  far  more  hardy  wi 
daring;  who,  as  if  to  avenge  the  quarrel  of  their  couotry: 
men,  are  the  enemies  of  all  Christian  nations ;  whose  ?iup» 
infest  the  seas,  and  whoise  robberies  and  piracia  ajf* 
dangerous  to  many  nations.  With  regard  to  a  proper  mode 
of  treatment  of  the  Barbary  powers,  there  seems  to  be 
but  one  alternative.  Either  their  friembhip  nitist  be  po^ 
chased  with  frequent  and  large  donations,  or  th^y  m0* 
be  conquered  and  disenabled   to  continue  their  9^^ 


aionfC 


Bnt  with  regard  to  the  slave  trade,  root  and  braocb,  M 
and  last,  in  all  its  motives,  measures,  concomitants  and  consc^ 
quences,  if  ever  any  human  undertaking  merited  the  de^ 
est  abhorrence  of  men,  and  the  heaviest  curse  of  Alroightf 
God,  it  is  surely  that.  When  we  reflect  on  the  psng% 
which  those  poor  wretches  must  feel,  who  fall  into  tb« 
vortex  of  this  iofernal  traflStc,  when  they  see  themselm 
plunged  into  hopeless  slavery,  and  where,  if  either  thefor 
their  posterity  should  ever  gain  their  freedom,  still  their 
color  must  sink  them  utterly  below  all  consideratiim  9d 
respect,  humanity  must  bleed  for  them. 
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The  atrocity  of  the  bufineiis  $s  efbaDced,  bj  the  various, 
continual  and  monstrous  cruelties,  inflicted  oq  them,  for  the 
slightest  faults.  And,  can  it  be  thought  strange,  if  their 
deplorable  circumstances  should  often  driye  them  into  the 
most  desperate  crimes  and  outmgeous  misdemeanors?  Tb« 
^reat  and  awful  catastrophe  of  this  perfidious  commerce,  is 
still  among  the  events  of  futurity ;  for,  let  it  not  be  cod* 
sidered  as  an  idl^  and  groundless  surmise,  the  imporlatioo 
of  slaves  in  such  numbers,  into  this  country,  will,  on  sooae 
future  day,  affect  the  repose  of  the  United  States, 

The  continent  of  Africa  has  few  rivers  or  mountainf. 
The  principal  mountains  are  the  Atlas,  {which  gives  name 
to  the  Atlantic  ocean,)  Sierra  Leona  and  the  Mountains  of 
the  Moon.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Senegal,  Gambia, 
^^iger,  aiid  the  Nile ;  and  there  are  few  brooks  and  springs 
ef  water.  A  country  poorly  watered,  abounding  with 
immense  plains,  which  lie  basking  beneath  a  vertical  sun, 
must  be  unfriendly  to  veget.atlon,  and  can  merit  no  better 
appellation  than  that  given  to  it  by  the  Latin  poeij^^AHda 
nutrix  leonum.^^* 

At  present,  there  is  not  a  free  gorernment  Id  Africa; 
and,  unless  we  can  make  an  exception  of  Carthage,  there 
n^ver  was  one.  There  is  not  a  civilized  nation  there, 
Duiess  Egypt  and  the  states  of  Barbary  can  be  called  such. ' 
And  is  their  state  growing  better  ?  Alas !  what  circumstance 
can  take  place — what  event  arise,  which  shall  meliorate 
their  Condition  ?  Shall  the  progress  of  conquest  open  the 
way  for  any  fortunate  changes,  or  happy  revolutions?  Nou 
Mad  they  any  thing,  which  could  invite  an  enlightened  con« 
queror,  yet  who  can  conquer,  who  can  withstand  or  endure, 
their  climate  ?  But  they  have  nothing  to  allure  a  conqueror ; 
they  lie  beyond  his  reach,  and  the  most  of  them  even 
beyond  the  joumies,  of  fame.  Shall  the  native  force  of 
their  genius  ever  break  their  fetters  ?  Shall  a  Cyrus,  ap 
Alexander,  a  Charlemagne,  a  Peter,  a  Washington,  or  a 
Bonaparte,  ever  arise  and  lead  them  to  fame,  independence, 
freedom  and  happiness?  Or  shall  they  rise  to  that  state  by 
the  slow  and  gradual  progress  of  art  and  science?  Alas*! 
the  flight  of  twenty  centuries  has  extinguished  all  hopes  oT 
any  change  for  the  better.  Their  mental  degradation  has 
^yeo  their  destiny  a  gloom  as  deep,  as  that  which  the 
scorching  heavens  have  spread  over  their  complexion.. 

*A  dry  norse  of  lions.— :£<(.  , 
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Their  actual  state  maj  be  wrone  than  it  now.  b— tb^ir 
prospects  canaot  well  be  worse.  AbandoDed  to  themseliea, 
thej  seem  condemned  forever  to  tr^cc  the  dreary  road, 
which  leads  toward  the  extinctioa  of  iotelligence,  virtoe 
aod  happioess. 

Shall  they  look  for  relief  from  the  more  prosperoosy 
enlightened  and  happy  regioos.of  the  earth?  From  Europe, 
or  America?  Better  would  it  be  for  them,  if  they  wers 
separated  from  as  by  a  wall  as  high  as  heaven.  Do  oar 
vessels  approach  their  shores,  but  when  allured  by  tbs 
hopes  of  surreptitioos  gain,  or  promiscuous  plunder?  When 
ihey  descry  our  sails  on  their  seas,  have  they  not  reason  to 
conclude,  that  we  are  coming  to  cheat,  to.  plunder,  or  Ut 
seize  and  carry  them  to  a  fate  worse  than  death  ?  hnd  have 
they  not  rea^n  to  deprecate  our  visits,  to  detest  our  ipolicy, 
religion,  or  rather  irreligion,  and  governmentt  and  io  invoke 
the  vengeance  of  heaven  upon  our  name  7  Nothing  bavi; 
they  to  expect  from  more  enlightened  nations,  but  cbaiai 
and  stripes  and  torments — but  slavery,  infamy  and  misery. 

It  has  been  oAen  alleged,  in  defence  of  the  slave-tradsi 
that  the  Africans,  who.  are  brought  among  Christian  pepplej 
have  thereby,  a  chance  given  them  to  leara  ^nd  embrace 
Ohristianity.  Hapless  lot  I  'the  Father  of  spirits  c«s^ 
indeed,  break  through  all  their  prejudices,  and  force  cea- 
Tktion  upon  them.  Almighty  Providence  couW  »a?s 
Jonah,  even  in  a  whalers  belly.  The  same  can  certaiolj 
save  a  negro  stave  from  the  sonthem  states,  or  the  Vf^^ 
Indies ;  and  as  well  the  savage  tribes  who  live  on  the  baok« 
of  the  Qambia  and  Niger.  Their  enslavers  will,  however, 
be  allowed  but  little  credit  in  the  day  of  retribution,  on  the 
ground  of  effecting  their  conversion,  by  Ibrciog  husband 
from  wife,  and  chiidrea  from  their  parents,  far  froai  tbeir 
native  country  into  cruel  slavery.  This  will  be  a  sorry 
plea  for  Cltristians  in  the  view  of  Infinite  V^isdom. 

The  man  who  justifies  slavery,  upon  this  principle*  1«^ 
|iim  put  himself  in  the  place  of  one  of  those  childreo  of 
misfortune.  Let  liim  imagine  himself  seized,  yterhaits  iS 
the  night,  and  torn  from  all  his  friends,  and  all  his  heart 
lield  dear;  bound  and  forced  into  a  vessel,  loaded  witb 
wretches  like  himself;  his  tears  answered  with  scorn;  (•*■ 
cries  for  pity,  with  the  bloody  whip.  If  be  does  not  pecK* 
with  contagion,  hunger  or  cruelty  on  the  voyage,  he  f^ 
landed  at  length,  and  consigned  to  a  master,  who  drives 
him  into  bis  fields  to  tabor,     fj^  never  more  s^es  a  frie^qJ 
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he  never  more  hears  from  his  lost  relations :  he  sees  not  a 
moment's  freedom:  his  labors  are  incessant,  but  not  for 
himself:  his  tolls  are  perpetual,  and  the  fruit  consigned  to 
his  oppressor:  he  bi(ki  an  eternal  adieu  to  contentment^ 
to  hope  and  to  enjoyment;  he  learns  to  brook  insult  bj 
Hs  repetition;  and  his  only  remedy  for  pain  is  habit  and 
endurance. 

But  for  what  purpose,  was  he  brought  from  his  country  1 
Why  was  he  forced  from  the  scenes  of  his  youth,  and  from 
the  cool  retreats  of  his  native  mountains  ?  Was  it,  that  he 
might  witness  the  saving  knowledge  of  the  gospel?  That 
he  might  become  a  Christian  ?  Did  they  desire  to  open 
feis  prospects  into  B  future  life?  to  inform  his  clouded  soul 
of  immortal  joys ;  and  aid  him  in  his  pilgrimage  to  heaven  f 
No.  He  was  deprived  of  freedom,  the  dearest  pledge  of 
his  existence.  His  mind  was  not  cultivated  and  improved 
by  science.  He  was  placed  among  those  who  hate  and 
cfespise  his  nation;  who  undervalue  him,  ercn  for  that  of 
which  he  is  in^jcent,  and  which  he  could  not  possibly 
siToid!  He  rs  detested  for  his  complexion,  and  ranked 
among  the  brutes  for  his  stupidity.  His  laborious  exertions. 
are  extorted  from  hire,  to  enrich  his  purchasers;  and  his 
scanty  allowance  is  furnished,  only  that  he  may  endure  his 
sufferings  for  their  aggrandizement.  Whore  are  the  incen** 
tives,  that  may  induce  him  to  become  a  Christian?  Alas  I 
they  are  crushed  beneath  a  mountain  of  desperate  and 
hopeless  grief;  his  views  of  happiness  are  depressed,  so 
that  he  must  almost  doubt  of  his  natural  claim  to  humanity, 

"  Had  he  religion^  think  yon  he  could  pray  ? 

^^  Ah  no  I  he  steals  him  to  bis  lonely  shed, 

**  What  time  moist  midnight  blows  her  yenom^d  breath  ; 

^*'  And,  musing  how  he  long  has  toiled  and  bled, 

^^  Seeks  shelter  only  in  the  arms  of  death.'' 

Much^  indeed,  may  be  said  in  praise  of  the  noble  and 
benevolent  exertions  of  many  individuals,  to  promote 
hnmanity,  order,  civility  and  virtue  among  those  unhappy 
nations.  They  have  spared  no  pains,  nor  expense ;  they 
have  encountered  the  dangers  of  those  inclement  climes, 
and  the  perils  of  a  barbarous  land.  Their  good  will  in 
this  godlike  work  has  been  blessed.  They  have  been  found 
doing  their  duty ;  and  they  shall  not  lose  their  reward. 

Were  the  nations,  which  bear  the  Christian  name,  gene- 
rally engaged  in  yiis  work — were  they  desirous  to  meliorate 
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fhe  conditio^  of  nirAge  nations,  they  ntgfat^bjr  a  pft>|>er 
course  of  coodact,  at  length,  remove  tboae  prejudices  i'ront 
their  minds,  irhich  now  form  insapenible  bars  to  the  most 
benevolent  attempts  of  individnals  and  sodeties.  Savages 
derive  their  views  of  the  character,  government  smd  re** 
ligion  of  Christian  nations,  not  from  the  testimony  of  a  few 
indlvidoals,  bat  from  the  conduct  of  those  nations.  They 
reason  thii^:  ^Mf  Christian  Nations  beKeve  and  practise 
their  religion,  we  are  sure  it  is  the  worst  in  the  world; 
therefore,  we  will  not  embrace  it.  Bat  if  Chdstians  do 
fiof  practice  their  religion,  it  is  surely,  because  they  do  not 
believe  in  it ;  and  if  they  do  not  believe,  nor  practise  it, 
why  should  we?  Why  shoold  it  challenge  our  assent  and 
conformity,  who  do  not  understand  it,  wheUf  those  who  dOf 
disregard  its  dictates  f^ 

There  is  no  certain  evidence,  that  the  Africans  are  infe- 
rior to  the  Asiatics  or  Europeans  in  their  natural  make ;  and 
it  19  highly  probable,  that  their  mental  powers  are  impaired, 
only  by  their  peculiar  habits.  We  have  -vlready  noticed 
the  figure  the  people  of  Egypt  and  Carthage  once  made 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  former  were,  for 
many  ages,  fhe  oracles  of  science;  and  the  latter  were  not 
only  the  greatest  of  the  ancient  commercial  nations,  but 
among  the  most  warlike,  having  produced  the  second,  if 
not  the  first,  great  commander  of  antiquity. 

Some  attempt  to  prove,  from  the  consideration  of  tlleir 
color,  that  they  are  naturally  inferior  to  white  nations. 
Their  color  is*  merely  the  misfortune  of  their  ciimate, 
arising  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  their  way  of  life.  Many 
talk  about  the  mark  set  upon  Cain,  and  suppose  the  'Afri- 
cans his  descendants— never  considering,  that  the  family  of 
Cain  perished  in  the  deluge.  The  blackness  of  the  Africans 
is  perfectly  well  accounted  for  from  the  regular  operation 
of  natural  cau!?es;*  and  their  inferiority  in  various  respects, 
from  neglecting  the  proper  use  of  those  adviintages,  which, 
in  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  have  been  improved  with 
success. 

Whether  they  are  now  at  the  uttimate  point  of  depresdon, 
or  are  to  sink  stilt  deeper,  is  ki>own  only  to  the  Roler  of 
providence,  ft  is  impossible  to  reflect  upon  their  present 
situation',  but  with  emotions  of  surprise,  grief  and  com- 
passion. 

•  See  a  learned  and  infrenioiifl  f reaftse  on  tbi^  8ubjeef»  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Smith,  Presttimt  of  ^rmcatcn  Collego. 
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..  |iApIefl9  childteo  of  tneu !  vben  ^hall  ligbt  andord^r  per- 
vade tbe  cheerlesa  regiona,  where  you  dwell  ?  What  power 
^bali  heuve  the  adamaotipe  barst,  which  aiecoce  the  gates  of 
^our  duogeoii,  aod  brlog  jou  forth  ?  When  shall  the  cherub 
liopse  tmiie  ,0D  jou  from  heaven^  aod,  wi^h  a  compassionate 
94)ic^,  callycM]  to  tbe  pleasures  of  reason ?  to  the  delights 
pt  immortality  i  Id  the  natural  course  of  events,  your  destiny 
.s»^m^  hopeless;  no  force  of  woi:ds  can  suitably  describe 
4CK  deplore  your  case;, and  ybar  Qoly  hqpe  of  relief  is  in 
Pm&^polence.  Your  deUverer  must  be  abeing  of  almighty 
fiowei*)  vrisdom  and  goodness.  To  that  Beipg,  then,  let  me 
€u>i9meod  yau— to.hiA  favoc'r— to  hia  grace — to  his  ever- 
lasting mercy^ 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

'//  THEl.PRESENT  STATE  .OP  AMERICA. 

,  THIS  important  part  of  the  globe  claims  no  share  of 
•l^ptice  ip  tracing  the  great  line  of  history.  It  is  generally 
considered  as  unknown  to  the  civilized  world,  till  discover- 
ed >y  Columbus,  in  1492;  yet,  since  that  period,  i^t  has 
risen  rapidly  into  consideration.  Truly  important  iy  ita 
yaat  extent,  and  the  immensity  of  its  natural  wealth,  in  the 
comparatively  short  period  of  three  centuries,  It  has^een 
tbe  theatre  of  a. series  of  grand  and  interesting  scenes. 
,  America  was  discovered  just  after  the  revival  of  letters; 
a  time,  when  the  public  mind  in  Europe  bad  been  recently 
roused  to  action  and  enterprise.  Tbe  discovery  of-  so 
important  an  object  formed  an  era  in  the  civilized  world, 
by  exciting  desires  and  spreading  temptations;  by  rousingt 
t^e  latent  fires  of  ambition;  by  giving  birth  to  new  schemes 
of  policy  and  speculations ;  and  by  originating  numberless 
^prqjects  and  enterprises,  which  often  disturbed  the  reposQ 
of  Europe,  and  terminated  in  wars  and  revolutions. 
,  For  an  account  of  those  things,  we  must  refer  our  readers 
to  tlie  histories  of  Europe ;  and  we  wish  it  were  in  our 
power  alio  to  refer  them  to  m  able,  impartial  and  elegant 
history  of  our  own  country.  In  the  following  chapter,  it 
will  be  our  endeavor  to  present  a  general  view  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  America,  preparatory  to  which,  a  brief  sketch 
will  be  given  of  its  history  since  its  first  settlement. 
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Th«  Amencan  coDfinent  extends  from  about  56'  degrees 
of  south  latitude  to  uokoown  regions  aboot  the  arctic  polef. 
Its  length  19  more  than  ten  thousand  miles ;  and  its  mean 
breadth  has  never  been  ascertained^  but  would  fall  betireen 
two  and  four  thonsand  miles  *  On  the  east,  it  Is  washed 
bj  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  west,  by  the  Pacific  ocean. 
This  continent  extends  through  all  ciiinates,  comprehends 
CTei;  species  of  soil,  and  every  conceivable  line  of  geo* 
graphical  feature.    It  abounds  in  extensive  and  beantiAi! 

RIains,  majestic  rivers,  lofVy  mountains  and  prodigious  lakes. 
s  lakes  are  worthy  of  the  respectabte  name  of  inland 
fleas;  and  its  rivers  are  many  of  them  of  such  size,  tbirt 
were  it  not  for  their  rapid  current  and  fresh  water,  tfiej 
would  be  mistaken  for  bays  and  arms  of  the  ocean.  Its 
plains  are  clothed  with  luxnrlaiit  vegetation ;  its  mountains 
rise  with  awful  grancleur,  pierce  ,the  clouds,  and  seem  to 
prop  the  skies. 

The  soil  of  Americfi,  if  it  has  no  certain  claim  to  superi- 
ority, is  ar  least  equal  to  that  of  Spain,  Italy,  India,  or 
China.  In  the  United  States^as  far  as  we  can  remark.,on 
that  article,  there  is  no  deficiency.  The  prodigious  exports 
from  several  of  the  states,  although  in  their  infancy,  are 
ii  proof*  that  the  counti'y  is  made  naturally  fruitful  and 
ricn;  apd  through  the  whole  extensive  chain  of  settlements 
from  the  coast  of  Labrador  to  Cape  Horn,  and  from  thence 
to  California  and  Kamschatka,  the  countries  are  generally 
healthful.  ; 

Nature  has  thrown  the  American   continent  into  two 

J  rand  divisions,  separated  by  the  ifitbmus  of  Prtrien.  South 
merica  is  distingnislind  by  the  size  of  its  mountains  and 
rivers.  The  Ahdes^  lie  on  the  western  coast  of  South 
America,  and  extend  the  whole  length  of  that  continent. 
These  are  the  most  extraordinary  mountains  in  the  world, 
whether  we  regard  the  length  of  their  chain,  the  breadth 
of  th^ir  base,  or  the  elevated  height  of  thejr  sutiimits.t 
The  elevation  of  Chimbbi'a>:o  is  more  thni^  20,000  feet 
above,  the  level  of  the  sea.  They  extend  the  whole  length 
of  South  America ;  and,  Indeed,  the  Allegany  mountains  in 

•  Supposinj?  the  length  of  Aitiieri^a  to  be  10,000  ni\Up^  atfd  the 
number  nf  square  mi)<^  13,000,^000  tt^en,  iU  mean  brtffidlti  must  b« 
1500-    Thin  6ann/>t  be  Ur  frtm%  the  IroKh  -^-^^d. 

t  ft  has  bepn.  a«CQr^w?4»  ^*lt  the  Himrr^fibb  moimtairw  betireeQ 
Thibet  afKi  Kemaoou,  are  coiwiderabTj  hrgher  tbafi  the  Andea.  See 
Worcester's  Gaz.~£:rf. 
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North  America^  are  ihoogbt  to  be  a  continuation  of  the 
saine  moantains,  only  interrupted  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 
.  The  rivers  in  South  America  are  no  less  remarkable, 
than  the  mountains.  They  rise  in  the  eastern  declivities 
«r  the  Andes,  down  which  they  rush  in  numberless  torrents 
and  cataracts.  From  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  they  must 
wander  across  the  continent  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  the  dis- 
tance, of  2000  miles.  In  this  long  course,  which  is  increased 
by  numerous  meanders,  they  receive  a  multitude  of  streams, 
«nd,  while  yet  at  a  great  distance  from  the  sea,  their 
yplnme  of  vvater  becomes  majestic,  broad  and  deep.  They 
roll  on  with  increasing  grandeur,  and  m^et  other  rivers  as 
large  as  themselves.  Before  they  reach  the  ocean,  their 
channels  are  more  than  an  hundred  miles  broad,  and  appear, 
as  already  iaid^  like  an  arm  of  the  sea;  such  are  the 
pronoke,  the  river  Plate,  and  the  Amazon. 

The  mountains  of  North  America  are  inferior  to  the 
Andes ;  but  the  rivers  in  the  northern  division  are  nearly 
eqaal  with  those  of  the  south.  The  Mississippi,  the  Ore* 
gon,*  the  Bonrbon,t  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  pursue  each  a 
different  direction,  and  reach  tbeir  several  oceans  at  the 
distance  of  2000  ihiles.  But  the  chain  of  lakes  in  North 
America,  to  which  the  river  St.  Lawrence  forims  an  outlet, 
has  no  parallel  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  prin* 
cipai  of  these,  are  Ontario^  Erie,  Michigan,  Huron  and 
Superior.  We  may  calculate,  that,  at  some  future  period, 
the  country  about  those  lakes  will  be  settled,  and  they  will 
afford  a  vast  inland  navigation  of  incalculable  importance 
to  that  country. 

In  addition  to  the  rich  and  productive  soil  of  Sonth 
America,  the  bowels  of  the  earth  are  stored  with  precions 
metals.  Mexico  and  Peru  abound  with  the  richest  mines 
in  the  world.  This,  at  first,  rendered  South  America  the 
most  dasucling  object  in  view  of  the  powers  of  Europe ; 
hot  the  deep  forests  and  more  bardy  climate  of  North 
America  prpmised  wealth  only  to  persevering  labor  and 
industry.  In  the  event,  the  precious  metals  of  the  South 
have  ruined  the  most  powerful  nation  in  Europe,  while  the 
labor  and  industry  of  the  fiorth^  have  given  existence  to  a 
new  empire,  which  will  shortly  be  able  to  set  all  Europe 
at  de&ince. 

*  Cphimbia.  t  M^Keotie's.— >£</. 
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Id  glnn^iBg  an  eye  ail  tb$  natural  advantages  of  tbe  netr 
contmeni,  we  must  not  forget  to  add  to  the  considerations 
of  soil  and  climate,  an  immense  sea  coast,  nnmeroas  fine 
harbors,  and  an  nnei^ualled  inland  navigation,  by  means  of 
rivers,  bajs  and  lalies,  comprising  all  the  advantages  of 
commerce. 

Such  was  the  new  world,  discovered  by  CoTumbus.  This 
continent,  containing  a  third  of  the  dry  land  of  the  globe^ 
lies  opposite,  and  forms  a  balance  or  counterpoise,  to  tbe 
old  world.  This  great  continent,  when  discovered  by 
Colombas,  was  found  inhal)ited  by  savages.  The  nations 
of  Mexico  and  Pern  were  the  most  improved  of  them  all. 
The  savages,  in  most  parts  of  America,  were  thinly  scatf-. 
tered  over  a  wide  country. 

From  whom,  these  nations  descended,  or  whence  they 
came,  is  uncertain.  Nothing  conclusive  is  discoverable  on 
that  head,  from  their  oral  histories  and  traditions — from 
their  language,  manners,  or  costoms,  nor  from  any  monu- 
ment, found  in  all  the  continent,  or  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  Dr.  Robertson  has  tonjectiHred  on  this  subject  with 
his  U5ual  elegance  of  style  and  nianner;  and,  with  imcom- 
mon  force  of  imagination,  has  constructed  a  bridge  from 
Africa  to  South  America,  on  which  they  might  pasv;  which 
bridge  has  sunk  by  earthquakes,  or  worn  away  by  the  attH-*> 
tioo  of  the  gulf  stream.  In  fact,  it  is  of  little. consequence, 
from  whom  the  natives  of  this  country  were  descended; 
but,  were  it  otherwise,  conjectures  were  vain  and  ground- 
less^.  By  reason  of  a  total  w^nt  of  evidence,  the  suBject 
resis  in  darkness. 

The  new  world  opened  an  inviting  prospect  from  nPkr  to 
myHads  in  Europe.  They  had  no  scruples  of'.<^onsclenc4 
iri  seizing  upon  a  country  inhabited  by  savages,  whom  they 
considered  as  having  no  more  right  to  the  land,  than  the 
beasts  of  the  forest.  Thousands  nocked  hither  to  escape 
poverty i  oppression  and  the  various  troubles  of  Europe. 
The  Spaniards  spread  southwardly,  allured  by  the  rich 
mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico.  They  thought,  tbat  mere  land, 
especially  a  wilderness,  was  scarcely  worthy  of  occupancy. 
We  shall  be  very  short  on  their  history.  Under  the  com- 
mand of  Cortez;  the  Pizarros  and  sundry  other  adtentureM 
of  most  execrable  memory,  they  subdued  the  northern  parts 
of  South  America.  They  slaughtered  several  millions  of 
the  harmless  natives  of  those  countries;  an^  exhibited  a 
scene  of  horror  and  cruelty,  which  was  doubtless  never 
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e^tiall^d  on  the  ord  CMitiiieDt— showing  themselves,  on  all 
occasions^  to  be  a  race  of  monsters  in  bnman  shape,  void  of 
fanmanity,  mercy,  troth  and  bqnor« 

Their  wickedness  was  too  ontrageons  for  the  earth  to 
bear,  or  the  heavens  to  behold  withoiTt  a  frown.  The 
hand  of  Proyidence  has  pursued  them  with  varions  curses, 
and  has  smitten  Spain  itself  with  a  consumption,  and  an 
irrecoverable  decline,  for  allowing,  indeed,  for  perpetrat- 
ing, such  horrible  and  enormous  cruelties.  The  Spaniards 
soon  acquired  immense  treasures  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
became  utteviy  paralized  by  wealth.  They  were  Wealthy 
only  to  benefit  their  more  industrious  neighbors;  att4 
they  exhibit  a  striking  proof,  that  exorbitant  wedlth  an4 
luxury  are  but  feeble  bulwarks  to  national  prosperity. 
8pdin,ln  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century,  was  the  most 
l^owerful  nation  in  Europe.  Without  any  revolution,  o#. 
any  considerable  misfortunes  by  war,  or  otherwise,  she  baa 
gradually  become  weak,  and  is  scarcely  an  independent 
nation.  Her  pk^bvinces  in  South  America  are  stilt  weakei^ 
They  are  not  known,  but  a#  wide  regions  inhabited  by  an 
ignorant,  or  by  a  savage  race  of  people,  as  incapable  of 
enjoying,  as  of  obtaining  independence. 

[The  above  picture  of  South  America,  is  perhaps  too  deep* 
fy  shaded.  Many  of  Chose  oppressed  and  degraded  people 
have  dared  to  rebel  against  their  ty  rants^have  shaken  off  th« 
yoke  and  established  theii^  independence,  it  is  coqrfidently 
believed,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  every  slate  in 
that  vast  country  may  be  hailed  by  us,  as  a  sister  republic] 

North  America  was  desthied  to  happier  scenes  of  action. 
A  tract  of  country  extending  from  Canada  to  Florida,  qnd 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  river  Mississippi,  wad  located,  and 
its  eastern  borders  were  settled,  chteily  by  emigrants  frocn 
the  British  kingdom.  Though  Ihey  came  hither  witil 
raised  expectations  of  the  country,  yet  they  found  the  most 
enterprising  industry  necessary  to  level  the  tall' forest  aiid 
nubdue  the  face'of  \he  earth.  The  grand  object  of  tb<»ir 
^shes  invited  them  to  enjoyment  Ihirough  perils  and  lal»©- 
rious  exertion.  They  asceiided  the  hills  of  difficulty  with 
resolution,  and  despaired  not  of  the  bright  sanmiil,  though 
at  a  distance  and  jelevateJ.  They  pushed  the  business  of 
agriculture  with  nerve,  resolution,  and  unexampJIpd'soccesjK 
The  forest  fell  before  them ;  the  savages  were  awed  to 
Tespectful  peace ;  the  country  soon  begaii  td  "smile,  attd 
fwpomised  What  A  more  distant  (fey  would  bring  forth. 
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If  lanfiij^  fall  in  6mcmhimg  tbe  ilimir^^  ewSifjM 
•eonoiny  and  persevennee  of  oar  faliien^  it- wiU  find. it  in» 
easier  to  picture  the  iadjuiktyy  vktae,  pradoftec,  nod  fiHrtH 
iQde  of  o«r<  mf^ofs*  Tli«{f  reared.  aiid>  instrttoted  o:nice 
of  heroo«,  w^o.  irero^e ribbed  ob  boooiys^  expanded  ,wili| 
OT«ry.  semiineot  of  tbilb^  and  .warmed  mid  enHv^ied  b|: 
0^etrj  noble  and  virtnQu»  ifopalse.  Tbey  coeld  not  bpt*  h^ 
gveat*  Ttioagli  not  posteated^  with,  timt  artificial -gioMfi 
which  Is  derived  from  the  smooth  manaers  and  si^odjr 
ipkodor  of  courts,  tfa^  had  that  strec^tli^  fiiteQ<»»,  expaa* 
sion  and  dijpiitj  of  soul,  which  Tirfne  inspires^  vb4  whleb  a 
eoRscioasness  of  right  can  diffuie)*  ia'«  world  of  freeddia^ 
peace  atid  plenty^ 

.  The  first  settiers  of  the  United  States,  vrere  daily  at  resiglh* 
ened  by  new  adira^eFefs,  wfao  fled,  some  indeed  (rom 
jMBtice,  bat  Air  inore  generally,  from  •the  pride  anderaeUf 
ef  opflressive.  power*  In  about  a  century  and  a  baU^  the  • 
eelon»as  were  increased  to  >tbiRleeB  in  nuoiberi  were  spread 
iav/liwck  bbm  the  sea^  and  bad  made  conajderidiie!  adjraocc* 
inxomitienee  and  manulactores.  A  hardy  rnce  had  sprqi^ 
npf'who  ooald  not  be  trampled  on  with«ifiippnlty;  men^ 
jealous  of  their  rights^  iodiistrie«8  in  peace,  and.  mfdaoated 
in  war,  ' 

'.  'Attbattieaetaa  w^aecooatable  manw.  seiJEa^  theiBritislk 
gdTerdflnQHt,  to,  make  esactloes  en  oar  ceantryi  wbji^ 
wiere.  equally  impolitic  and  objqs^  .  From  (hoie  eaorbitant 
demands^  oar  intrepid  c<Hintryaaan  turned  jwiiUi  irarioiis 
sentinieolS' of  disgiist,  ATersion  and  abJborrense^  -^^  w^ 
wit^ont  emotions  ef  concern  and  aorro^,  ajt  the  Meai  of  a 
vnpture.vitUh  'o^r  mother  s^oontryw  Our  ideas  of  Brijti^ 
Hggressiona  might  be  suspected  of  prejadipedv<ipd  partial 
ivteif  8^' were  they  not  corroborated,  by  many  of  .their  own 
jpeople.  T}ie  ablest  statesmen  and  pipofeund^^V  poUtJcia^ 
in  great  Bcitaio,/Condeip9ed  the  m^asiires^of  their  goveiri^ 
meat,  and  foretold  tbe  consequences^  Violent  dispuies 
^Ni9Ued;  they  were  prepagi^tpd  through  the  Britisb  domii^ 
ions ;  and  oar  canae  was  patronised  by  a  grf  al  >md  respeo- 
laUe  mioerity.  Their  ablest  connseV^n  were  divided:; 
end  apubjeot  of  such  magnltnde  called,  forih  tbe.{H)weiii4)f 
reat^^wg,  and  roused  the  spirit  of  eloquence,  .wJhich  ba4 
slumbered,  since  the  tildes  of  Cicero.  •.; 

,  '  But:  the  British  forum*  was  not  the  only  theatre  ^^-eioi- 
qaence.  lo  our  infant  eoMotry,  her >  powerful  voicei  wfi# 
heard.  .iM<P  frop^  the  pipughy  iroB|oUi9.  «bi)#»:aB4  JM 
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eountcr,  far  »«oiheiit,  Amiook  ^bmr^  hotiAle  pfifsmts,  ansd^ 
obedteot  to  the  distressful  cail  of  their  cooDtry  h«€am«^ 
•ceordh^.io  thctr  ahiHtiefi)  soldiers  or  statescnen. 

After  the  fiertovhfttioD  ami  akrm  of  the  first  ^^oek  wae 
a  imie  fiaflsed^  it  was  pereerreid,  thitt  the  coiooies  novM;  all 
upite,  imd  pledge  themselves'  for'  Bii^nai  support  aod 
d^fettoe,  A  sotemii  iostrofineot  was  dtawo  up,  which 
ieelared,  in;  sk*0Dg  but  temperate  lenwriiage, .  the  iQdepea«* 
deiioe  and  sorereignty  of  t4w  United  States^  asd  waspub* 
Hshed  oif  the  fourth  day  of  Jo(y,.1776— ^a  day  ever  memo,** 
rkhUe  to  the  people-  of  this  hajKiiy  conotfy ^ 
•  The  British  gOTernment,  than  whkh  no  one  w«»  e?er 
more  disappointed  or  deceived,  soon  perceived,  that.the 
ooBtest  was  t«  be  of  a  serious  -  and  eveatful  naktwre^  The 
fleeoe  of  action  -was  &tatit<;  the  aeoessary  preparationt 
iotptaisivie;  every  iaoh  of:  groami  was  to  he  iiH^pitled;  tbe 
contest  was  sharp;  and  l^oody,  and  the^  issufe  -doabtfi^ 
Impelled  hy  interest,  indignity  and  pride  of  diasaol^r^ 
€freat  Britain  fo^uod  it  necessary  to  call  forth  her  .uimosl 
reaoarces^  She  therefore  sent  deets  and  armies^  and  comr 
menced  a  lhreeA>ld  attack.  >  She  assailed  our.  country  at 
each  «atremey  and  in  tlie  centre ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
she  armed  and  Impelled  numdrous  nations  of  itavages  to 
ihll  upon  as  in.the  rear^  With  one  army,  she  deseeodad 
arpon  our adrthem  stataa  from  Canada;  with  anotber^  sh^ 
ravaged  the  aooMtern  alatcfl ;  with  a  third  she  struck  at  our 
centre  from  New-York,  the  Hudson,  and  Delaware^  whiU 
our  eaieawe-  sea  coast,  was  perpetually  harassed-  by  her 
Tictortous  fleeter;  and  our  western  ItODtkr,  fnom- Canada  la 
Georgia,  ncaaexi^OBed  to  the  inraads-^of  myriads  of .  fierce 
and  hostile  saiirages.  '  ^ 

Divine'  Providence  determined  we  shqold  surmount  aU 
the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  ao  foraiidal^le  «  war,  aad 
astabiish  oor  iodeperidenee.  A  mnn  was  raised  up,  io  coaa- 
maad  oar  armies,  who  ivas'^aible  to  make  Ihe  best,  of  our 
slender  resources,  and  to  sppply  their  defect  by  his  own 
immense  andrastonishkig  genius.  CIcoroe  WASRiKaroN,  ht 
any  mortal  aoan  ever:mertted  the.  appellation  of  FolA^  of  his 
■emtMry^  sfBtveiy  aserits  that  name.*  Ue^  liy  the  anited  voice 
•of  'his  country,  Ird  Her  ntnietf.  He  trained  tbem  io  the 
art  of  war.  He  fixed  their  wavering  resoloisan;  coafirm-* 
ed  their  dubaous  virtae ;  ittspiped  tbem  with  invincible 
Courage;'  taught  them  to  be  cool,  intrepid,  'and  firm  ia 
every  dangor-«to  exercise  the  utmost fortitudeili adversity, 
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and  to  he  temperate,  magna^moos,  mild,  and  mercifiil  b 
the  moment  of  victory. 

Washing^lon  will  not  enffer  in  comparison  with  any  com* 
mander,  ancient  ot  modem.  If  compared  with  Cyrus,  the 
armies  of  the  latter  were  numerous,  and  his  enemies  weak; 
It  was  not  80  with  Washington.  If  compared  with  Alex* 
ander,  the  army  of  the  latter  bad  been  trained  by  PbiTip, 
Dne  of  the  greatest  men  of  antiquity ;  and  the  PersiitDi 
were  utterly  drowned  in  luxury.  If  compared  with  Hsu* 
fiibal,  the  latter  had,  perhaps,  the  bravest,  most  eiperi* 
enced,  most  impetuous  and  warlike  troops  upon  earth. 
How  far  was  that  from  being  the  case  with  Washhigt^n. 
if  compared  with  Julius  Cesar,  the  latter  had  the  a^eet) 
best  appointed,  and  most  effective  army,  which  tlie  it* 
sources  of  Rome  ever  sent  into  the  field,  if  compared  iritlt 
any  of  the  greatest  generals  of  modem  times,  as  Gastifoi 
Adolphus,  Eugene,  Marlborough,  Condc,  Tilly,  Taretine) 
CT  even  Bonaparte,  their  resources  will  be  found  to  faaye 
been,  generally,  incomparably  superior  to  bis,  aod  the  diffi* 
culties  they  encountered,  as  much  inferior.  Their  armiei' 
were  numerous';  trained  in  the  stormis  of  war;  hardened 
by  marches,  sieges  and  battles ;  made  crafty  by  ambascftdes, 
wiles,  and  stratagems ;  and  enabled,  by  long  experience, 
to  face  every  form  of  danger  without  fedr.  Their  armiei 
in  general,  were  amply  fed,  clothed,  aod  paid,  and  were 
completely  officered  by  men  tjioroughly  educated  ia  mili- 
tary tactics. 

However  fruitful  the  ^uMfrieaii  lands,  and  how  numeroot 
aoever  the  natural  advantages  of  the  coimtry  might  he, 
they  were  of  a  nature,  which  required  the  exertions  of  aU 
the  people,  to  realize  and  call  them  forth  ;  and  in  propof' 
tion  to  the  indispensable  labors  of  the  country,  there  was 
certainly  an  extreme  paucity  of  hands,  to  cairy  them  on; 
few,  therefore,  couid  be  well  iqmred.  to  bear  anas.  Oor 
armies,  which  were  small,  were  at  first  composed  of  men 
4lrawn  from  the  bosom  of  a^peaceful  land.  They  were 
utterly  unacquainted  %vith  war ;  yet  by  hard  labor,  thej 
iiad  been  rendered  robust,  v^orous,  active  and  capable  of 
fatigue.  It  is  not  unwortiiy  of  notice  and  of  admiri^ioo, 
•that  men,  habituated  tb  free^dom  bordering  on  licentious' 
ness,  tenacious  of  their  rights,  and  jealous  of  their  hofior 
even  to  a  punctilio,  shTould  so  readily  submit  to  military 
subordination  and  martial  law.  They  did,  however,  jiM 
to  steady  discipline  ;  and,  in  a' short  time,  were  formed  tato 
a  regular  army.  Dgt.ed  by  Google 
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But  in  a  scene  of  action  so  immense,  in  a  conflict  so 
varied,  so  long  and  severe,  the  United  States  were  in- 
volved in  digicultiea  extreme  and  dreadfol.  If  we  looked 
northward,  we  beheld  an  army  readj  to  rush  like  a  torrent 
vipoQ  Qs,  and  sweep  oar  country  with  the  besom  of  destruc* 
tion.  At  the  southward,  our  roost  fertile  lands  were  deso« 
lated  by  another  still  more  formidable.  Swarms  of  angry 
savages  continually  hovered  upon  our  frontiers,  where 
many  of  our  unhappy  citizens  were  destined  to  perish  with 
the  tomahawk  In  a  midnight  surprise ;  and  about  our  sea 
coasts  and  harbors,  the  triumphant  flag  of  our  enemies  was 
perpetually  displayed.  Agriculture  failed  for  want  of 
hands;  a  scarcity  of  provisions  ensued ;  there  was  a  cessa* 
tion  of  commerce,  and  but  little  money ;  our  army  poorly 
paid,  and  miserably  clad,  was  threatened  by  famine,  or  with 
the  dire  alternative  of  plunderinjg  the  country,  they  were 
raised  to  defend — a  country,  already  made  naked  by  exac- 
ttons  disproportioned  to  its  resources. 

At  this  eventful  period,  the  column  of  bur  independence^ 
so  lately  reared,  seemed  to  totter ;  but  it  was  sustained  by 
a  few  hands,  which  Omnipotence  had  rendered  strong  for 
that  purpose.  A  few  hands  indeed  I  For  how  unstable  is 
popular  opinion  !  how  varyfrtg,  bow  uncertain,  how  incon- 
sistent, how  fickle',  how  unsubstantial  is  a  public  passion  I 
No  people  on  earth,  (for  it  shall  be  spoken,)  no  people  on 
earth  were  ever  more  firm,  more  enlightened,  more  con- 
sistent, than  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  a  body. 
But,  alas!  what  could  they  do?  What  coukl  they  think? 
The  people  at  large  always  judge  acutely  of  present 
dbngers/  They  feel  the  shock  of  calamitlee  and  the  StingS 
of  misfortune.  When  their  fathers,  their  sons,  and  their 
brothers  fall  in  battle,  the  sources  of  their  grief  afe  as  wide, 
and  their  tears  flow  as  freely,  as  those  of  the  statesman  ana 
hero..  It  was  so  with  our  people.  Their  souls  were  mad6 
np  of  courage  and  fortitude ;  but  their  information  was 
limited ;  their  views  of  the  ground,  imperfect ;  the  first 
paroxysms  of  enthusiasfic  zeal  were  past;  ami  the  flame 
of  general  patriotism  was  a  little  checked  by  chilling  disas- 
ters. 

it  was  a  time  of  afHIction,  of  grief,  of  terror  and  alarnf. 
Fear  triumphed  over  hope,  while  the  balance  trembled  in 
suspense,  the  turn  of  which  was  to  fix  the  fate  of  our  couni 
tiy.  In  an  hour  so  dark  and  trying,  while  huge  calamities 
hung  over  us,  we  were  in  danger  of  being  ensnared  by  the 
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trtfol  wiles  p(  an  exaiperated  foe,  Tb^.-Biitish  go«f!&< 
meat  isnaed  a  proclamation  of  grace,  a  general  atnnestjrt 
from  wbkh  dodc  wera  cxcladeU,  bat  Jonir  HAsco^jcaod 
S^MUfiz.  ADAvSf  who  were  jmilj  regarded  as  amoog  tb^ 
primary  mo?iDg  powers  of  the  revolution.  Every  mao  ia 
our  country  looked  round  for  encouragement,  support  not 
advice.  The  ejes  of  the  people  were  taraed  oo  thoif 
men  most  remarkable  lor  sagacity,  wisdom  and  integritjr,j 
and  all  eyes  were  directed,  with  extreme  solicitude,  tolL# 
general  Congress.  That  honorable  body,  at  that  day,  nai 
composed  of  men,  who  could  not  be  awed  into  suhm^ioa 
by  the  vojkoe  of  majesty,  nor  the  portentous  meoac^of 
sovereign  power.  They  dared  to  brave  the  gathenDg 
tempest ;  and,  at  any  hazard,  were  willing  to  rise  or  fafl 
with  the  revolution.  They  could  not  be  ensoured  by  falla' 
cious  hopes,  nor  beguiled,  by  unmeaoi^g  professlooa  awl 
promises,  however  specious  and  dazzling*  They  Mmi 
to  the  British  proclamation,  as  to  the  vpice  of  a  sjren;  aoj 
they  could  not  think  of  purchasing  peacf ,  with  the  blood 
of  their  noblest  patriots. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  the  embarrassments,  lbs 
dangers  and  perils,  which  attended  that  Congress,  whick 
first  embarked  our  political  vessel  on  an  ocean  so  storey* 
They  were  obi^ed  to  brave  the  most  threatening  af>piscU 
of  forlupe — to  stand  foremost  in  a  doubtful  contest.  Tl^J 
were  too  well  read  in  the  history  of  nations  nottoknovi 
to  what  inevitable  ruin  they  were  exposed,  should  the  ref- 
olution  fail.  From  the  same  spurces,  they  knew  M  top 
well,  the  fickleness  and  caprice  of  the  public  mind.  !Tk^J 
Saw  and  felt  the  miseries  of  their  countiy^  already  coQSi 
and  dreaded  other?,  still  impending.  .       . 

While  the  people,  with  palpitating  fears,  looked  op  W 
Ihejr  leaders ;  while  they,  from  Kcw-Hampshire  to  Geoiv 
gia,in  serions  and  painfql  anxiety,  placed  tbejriiop^s^ 
Ihe  wisdom  of  that  illustrious  band  of  patriots,  aspembN 
In  Congress ;  that  body  looked  to  one  man,  as  to  a  pororoo* 
father.  Their  eyes  were  all  fixed  on  Washbiotoii.  ^iw 
British  legions,  who  at  first  affected  to  despise,  weresoM 
taught  to  dread,  that  illustrious  leader;  and  thecouW 
which  he  was  called  to  defend,  soon  perceived,  that  twjr 
confidence  was  not  misptacedl  They  saw,  that  he  v^ 
not  the  sword  in. vain.  ,  . 

There.were  several  events,  which  proved  ft^^wrable » 
the  revolution.    At  fir^t,  many  men  of  eoUghte?«d  miw" 
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wef«  iiidmibV  whether  the  proper  time  id  separate  from 
Gredt  Britain  was  come.  Others  ^tili  felt  the  force  of 
bftbituai  respect  for  a  nation,  justlj  styled  oar  moiker-coun* 
try.  Some  indeed,  were  from  education,  from  theory,  and 
specnlatioo,  strongly  attached  to  the  ancient  government  of 
the  conntry,  and  dreaded  the  violent  paroxysms  of  rage,  of 
Iseal,  and  of  party  views,  to  which  we  most  be  exposed  ill 
dissolving  connexion  With  Britain,  reverting  into  a  state  of 
native  anarchy,  and  thence  rising  to  order  under  a  new,  an 
nhfried  form  of  governmenf^  to  be  made^  to  be  organized^ 
and  set  in  motion,  by  onrsefvefif. 

'  Many^  atad  with  jgreat  jastness,  dreaded  a  series  of  bfooihr 
revolutions,  and  after  all,  a  disgracefnl  return  to  the  goal, 
fr^m  whence  we  started.  They  expected  we  should  be 
bumbled,  scourged,  desolhted  and  ruined  in  war,  and  then 
t*eturtl  to  our  allegiance  with  shame,  disgrace  and  eternal 
Contempt,  and  submit,  voluntarily,  to  have  our  fettera 
rivetted,  and  our  destiny  6xed  in  servitude.  For  an  unsuc* 
eessful  attempt  at  liberty,  may  always  be  regarded,  as  a 
deadly  plunge  into  hopeless  slavery. 

Severatl  persons  of  these  descriptions.  Were  scattered 
tbrongh  the  continent.  But,  fortunately  for  us,  their  nu'm» 
hers  soon  greatly  diminished.  When  they  saw  the  revolu* 
tion  had  actually  taken  ft>rvd^  and  was  likely,  at  least,  to  b^ 
Urcnupusly  contested — when  they  saw  the  thirteen  states^ 
as  a  body,  combined,  and  solemnly  pledged  to  defend  the 
tatise,  they  generally  yielded  the  point,  and  even  deter* 
mined  to  rise  or  fall  with  their  brethren. 

fn  ennmerating  the  causes,  which  operat€*d  in  our  favot*^ 
<v^e  cannot  avoid  noticing  the  unskilful  measures  employed 
by  the  British  government,  to  bring  us  back  to  onr  duty 
from  a  ^ate  of  revolt.  A  medium  between  two  extremci 
fs  often  the  prdper  course  to  pursue  ;  but  to  them,  it  was 
certainly  most  improper,  ai  it  proved  roost  unsuccessful. 
They  should  have  been  either  far  more  energetic,  more 
decisive,  and  more  severe,  or  far  more  lenient,  mild  and 
gentle.  !n  either  of  those  extremes,  there  was  a  possii* 
bility  of  their  succeeding.  They,  in  the  first  instance, 
were  certainly  the  agjsrressors.  Their  able?it  politicians 
and  tirmest  patriots  confessed  it,  and  urged  it  as  a  reason, 
why  they  should  seek  to  restore  union  and  tranqnillity  by 
concession,  indulgence  and  lenity.  Rut  that  was  too  mortify- 
ln«^  to  thfelr  pride  and  ambition.  They  disdained  the  idea 
of  the  slightest  concession,  and  determined  to  do  all  by 
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mterify,  VMoaoe  aad  compoiriwi.  T^y  alumU  bare 
organised  a  coone  of  measares,  soitable  to  the  coraplesioQ 
of  a  policj  so  ftelf-safficleot,  and  of  an  atttmdo.  so  luiafiity 
and  comannding. 

Bat  they  vaialj  ioiaf  medi  tlutt^a  re^ar  amy  of  Ibcae 
or  four  tboutaiid  aMn  «voald  dipeetly  awe  us  mtosoiMmi»k»» 
They  tHod  it,  aad  faoad  oat.  their  aMBtake,  whea,  hy.a 
atrong  ooncorreace  of  efoala^  it  waa  too  laj^.  The  firm- 
ness, union  and  bravery  of  the  people  of  the  United  Sta^ 
saved  theoa  from  faUiof  an  immediate  proy  to  their 
enemies ;  bat  it  is  donbtfai,  to  what  eitant  their  cakuBities 
would  have  risen,  bat  for  the  operation  of. two. powerful 
causes,  which  cannot  be  passed  annoticed 

The  aid  of  France  was  timely,  and  was  neeesaary.  We 
afaati  not  meddle  with  the  qoestion  of  equity*  We  aiiall  not 
say^  nor  is  it  in  the  power  of  any  being,  but  of  HiM  wbo 
Tiews  actions  in  all  their  relations,  and  traces  all  effects  to 
their  causes,  to  say,  how  far  thieir  interference  was  c«mi- 
formable  to  the  eternal  rules  of  justice.  As  things  lisve 
turned^  our  revolution  cannot  be  considered,  but  as  a  souroe 
of  misfortune  to  them.*  The  enmity,  jealousy,  and  rival- 
ship  subsisting  between  France  and  £ngland,  are  things 
well  known  to  most  persons  who  have  eyes  and  eus. 
Their  mutual  animoatias  have  embroiled  Europe  for  tbe 
last  five  hundred  yeara. 

*  The  rapid  growth  and  vast  resources  of  the  British  colo- 
nies, rendered  their  separalion  from  England,  of  all  possible 
objects,  the  most  ardentN  to  be  wished,  and  tlue  most 
strenuously  to  be  sought  rar  by  France.  .  In  espoumg  oar 
cause  they  aimed  a  deadly  blow  at  Great  Britain.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  strange,  that  they  should  entert«n  so  ^roog 
a  sense  of  the  yi»iiee  of  our  cause,  when  our  success  was 
likely  to  diminish  the  resources  of  their  most  formidable 
rival,  and  pluck  one  of  the  brightest  gems  from  the  British 
crown.  With  the  most  cordial  feUw-fedingj  tberetbre, 
they  espoused  our  contest  and  made  it  their  own.  Nor 
should  the    pen    of  the   historian  be    so  ungrateful    aa 

*  There  is  no  reason  to  donbt  that  the  Am^eaa  revoUitSon  did 
produce  or  accelerate  that  of  France.  It  it  still  more  evidenl,  that 
the  French  revolution  was  fraught  with  mischief  and  productive  of 
ivoes  unnumbered  to  ihose  who  were  actors  and  sufferers  in  the 
iimazing  tragedy.  But  Whether  it  will  oltiioately  prove  an  evil  to 
the  French,  can  be  knoim  onlj  by  **mM,  who  views  actiona  in  all 
titeir  relational'  and  coniegiience8.-^£(f. 
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' ;  A  f^r  betireen^  France  and  England  divided  the  attention 
and  resources  of  the  latter,  and  rendered  the  redact! <ln  of 
^e  €<^nliBA  the  least  article  in  their  grand  c^spnte ;  which 
extended  itimlf  into  both  hemispheres,  and  uittmately 
awaloMied  aU  the.  enei^s  of  the  eoodicting  (lowers.  By 
ihwy  we  were  certainly  bene&lted,  aid  probably  «aved  £mm 
sobjc^ttoa. 

But  all  lh#  aid  we  received,  or  coiiild  hmre  receiired  fr^m 
France  wouhl  ha^e  been  onaTailif^,  bad  ^net  Providence 
raised  up  a  mdn,  to^bead  our  armies,  every  way  &WSd  for 
that  important  trust.  When  we  say  every  isifay  fit^di  we 
mean  mocii  more,  than,  is  comanoaly  intended  by  that 
^tpreasiotf.  He  seemed  to  be  in  all  respects,  exactly  such 
a  ^eratihage,  as  w^  indispensable  to  our  cause. 
.  It  ia  TemarkahJe;,  that  in  the  course  of  the  war,  two  entire 
British  arniiea  were  captared.  The  capture  of  Burgoyne 
fcrrived  the  spirits,  and  animated  the  hopes,  of  the  Ameri- 
Oana,  and  seemed  to  put  a  new  face  upon  a^airs;  and  that 
nf  Corowaliis  terminated  the  war.  The  redaction  of  the 
•tates  from  ifae  time  of  that  ev^it,  was  considered  as 
imprapUcable.^ 

If  the  union  of  the  states,  in  the  revolutionary  war  may 
be  considered  as  an  evidence  of  their  wisdom,  foresight  and 
patriotlBm^  their  union  in  a  matter  of  equal  magnitude,  s'nce* 
that  time,  is  no  less  renuirkabie*  When  the  first  articles  p* 
confederation,  estabtished  as  the  basis  of  our  political 
laibric,  were  found  inadequate  to  that  grand  purpose,  the 
atates,  a; second rtime^  oordially  united  in  a  plan  of  g^r* 
nernqaeiit,  recommended  to  them  by  a  general  convention. 
.This  Mweond  union,  especiaUy,  disappointed  the  hopes 
<af  ibe  enemies  of  our  country,  and  falsified  their  nume* 
roas>  and  vehetnoiit  predictions,  that  we  should  disagree, 
diapnte,  quiuprel,  and  dash  in  pieces  on  that  dangerous 
»ock.  ■ 

Tlie  course  of  erenis,  since  tlie  adoption  of  the  federal 
government,  is  well  known.  Regarding  our  entire  history 
**<-poar  progress  in  our  colonial  relatioBi  to  Britain;  our 
emancipation  from  foreign  domination;  our  union  in  two 
grand  movements,  so  improbable,  and  yet  so  necessary ;  in 
short,  regarding  .our  past  and  present  state  and  our  future 
prospects,  we  must  be  pronounced  a  fartunate  and  happy 
people. 
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In  giving  a  Bucdnet  ritw  of  the  pretext  ttite  •fibe  new 
world,  ire  shall  consider  it  tmder  four  ditisioos,  ylz.  BriM^ 
ind  Spanish  America,  the  United  States  and  the  sa^ 
nations. 

1.  What  was  designed  to  be  noticed  of  Spanidi  Ameriei 
hu  been  nearly  antfoipated.  The  immense  provinces  tb^y 
l^ossesB  in  ttke  new  world,  lie  geMrally  in  the  wildsrnesK 
state.  Their  application  to  agriculture  in  those  eifemiye 
conntries,  has  been  trifling,  and  the  people  who  cM tn  \hi 
€ivili£ed  rank  are  mere  'Siwaiardi^  and  that  of  «^  lo^eit 
grade.  Their  popnhition  k  inconsiderable,  when  conpsrej 
With  tlie  lands  tliey  claim.  They  make  no  figaie  in  war; 
they  are  nothing  in  the  arts  andadbsnces ;  they  can  sarreeff 
boast  of  one  illnstrioos  eharacter;  and  tfiere  seeut  dot  It 
exist  one  single  fact,  trait,  or  drcnnostance,  ^  veil  tin 
sterility  of  their  mental  soil— the  total  want  of  hitetl^etssd 
euUnre,  or  to  enlighten  and  lldorn  the  pages  of  tliehr  bbtorjT' 
On  the  whole,  it  sfaaill  snfiice  to  close  onr  observations  ca 
Spanish  America,  by  noting  to  the  reader,  ttmt  the  splendM 
and  eloquent  pen  of  Dr.  Robertson  has  given  an  idedl 
importance  to  the'  history  of  that  country,  which  matoll 
abundantly  worth  reading,  tmth  and  facts  being  entirely 
oat  of  the  qnestion.  To  his  history,  therefore,  the  leadef 
Is  referred. 

2.  The  possessions  of  Great  Britain  in  North  America 
^commonly  called  British  America,  are    cdmpnsed  in  t 

section  of  that'  continent  north  of  the  United  Statei,  aiil 
,  commence  about  the  44th  degree  of  north  lalltnde«  Tbey 
are  bounded,  east,  by  the  Atlantic  ocean— south,  fKii^^ 
the  United  States,  and  they  seem  to  run  west  and  north 
indefinitely,  or  till  met  by  circumjacent  seas.  Neither  the 
Canadas,  Nova-Scotia,  nor  Kew-Brunswidc,  can  very  socAi 
becotne  objects  of  very  great  Importance.  Regions  fo 
remote,  so  cold  and  Inhospitable,  can  never  awaken  tire 
spirit  of  emigration,  nor  will  the  natural  progreai  of  fOf^ 
lation  be  very  rapid.  Perhaps,  should  the  world  remain  li 
its  present  forai  for  twctoly  or  thirty  centuries,  th^e  prof- 
inces  may  become  populous,  in  aeme  measure,  by  meam  t( 
a-  change  of  climate.  It  h  a  remarkable'  ftet,  thst  tlis 
climate  in  the  New-England  states,  has  been  observed  to 
thadfife  materially  Within  tha  last  60,  nay  90  years  As 
the  forests  are  cleaMd  »way,  and  liie  Aiee  of  the  greaad 
laid  open,  should  the  cttaaarte  conthnte  to  chaage,  the  tws 
continents  may  at  length  become  upon  a  par  at  to  tempe- 
rature, ^f.        T 
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f  Tbe  refrenQfy  wUcb  Great  Britalo  derives  from  ber  coAd* 
Bietf  19  of  some  ralue ;  bat  the  state  of  those  coloniesy 
f  eiieraily  s pealiiQg:,  is  barbarous,  wild  aod  tmiavitingr,  iii> 
the  extreme.  Great  countries,  a  thin  population  sprinkled 
-^ver  thejir  margin*  boundless  forests^^  loag  and  dreary 
wiiitei^r ^  frightful. solitude,  bowling  savages,  and  the 
i^mote  seclusion  from  the  world  of  civiiiiy  and  order,  are 
objects  i^hicb  apf^l  all  but  the  robust  and  hardy  children  of 
misfortune.  Some,  indeed,  will  go  thither  to  make,  and 
some  to  repair,  th^ir  ruiaed  fortunes;  some  to  repair,  and 
some  to  form,  their  characters. 

What  corner  of  the  earth  is  so  remote — what  region  so 
forbidding,  that  the  sons  .of  Mammon  ^\\\  not  visit  it,  in 
^oest  of  gain?  Wh^t  ocean,  strait  or  river,  will  they  not 
explore,  or  what<vform  of  danger  will  they  not  encounter, 
what  death  will  Hmf  not  despise,  wheat  the  hope  of  gain  is 
ibrown  into  the  adverse  scale  ?  They  will  dive  into  the 
Jbowels  of  the  earUi;  they  will  traverse  the  wildest,  the 
jpoai.  dangerous  deserts  j  tbej  will  encom^ter  the  eternal 
frosts  of  either  pole,  and  laugli  kt  the  sl^ms  of  the  miuitf 
ieatf  er  the  burning  sbovert  <tf  e^f^tecM  aaad,  wbfSi 
•Uured  by  wealth. 

From  the  nature  of  the  jproyinceain  British  America,  tke 
increase  of  their  population  mmX  be  very  stow.  They 
must  long  remain  feeble;  and  of  course,  so  long  they  mual 
jbe  subject  to^  and  dependent  on,  their  mother  cowitry :  nor 
13  it.  likely,  they  will  ever  form  an  Independent  govern-^ 
i9^Qt.  Should  they  revoU  from  Britain,  they  would 
HaturaUy  fall  to  their  far  more  powerful  and  prosperoov 
Aeigbborsy  the  United  States;  an  event,  however,  as 
^desirable  to  us,  as  it  would  be  to  Great  firitaloL  Let  us, 
in  all  cofiscience,  be  satisfied  with  the .  territories  we  Itave^ 
at  least  for  the  ensuing  five  hundred  years. .  When  we 
shall  have  fully  eiperienced  the  arduoiMl  diActtlties  of  sopi* 

Sorting  a  frame  of  government  over  a  territory  twelve 
andred  nules  square,  we  shall  neither  wish  to  purchase,  te 
conquer,  nor  to  receivoi  even  by  free  donatioui  an  addl* 
tional  territory.* 

.  At  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  many  of  the  loyal^ 
ists,  in  the  true  spirit  of  national  gratitude,  were  i^wardied 
|or  their  fidelity  to  Britain,  with  possessions  in  Nova-Scotia* 

.  ..  *  Tlier»  i»  «osM  rtaton  ts  hope,  tfaitl  the  aafhor^s  Tiews  upon  tkif 
lolyeot,  wiU  bf  fonad  jaconrect.^£d. 
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After  a  short  residence  in  tb^t  dre&iy  tcmslvj^  tlieyiciBxid 
Ithrmseives  exiled  from  a  happier  world.  They  grew  ^ 
CODtented ;  imd  oDinbers  of  theiq  returoed  to  the  Umk^ 
States,  and  were  glad  to  take  up  their  abode  amoag  a 
people,  upoD  whom  they  had,  some  time  before,  toraed 
ibeir  backs  with  utter  contempt  and  disgust  Wh^^veril 
acquainted  with  the  course  of  human  affairs,  knows,. tlpat^it 
is  as  dangerous  to  oppose  a  prosperous  revQ]utios,-;isitiB 
to  join  one,  which  fails. 

3.  We.  come  now  to  give  b,  sketch  of  the  present  siate  d 
the  United  States. 

NAME.. 

The  new  world  has  been  pecuU?irly.  unfortunate,  ip  all 
respects,  as  it  relates  to  a  name.  In  the  .first  place,  it 
should  haye  been  called  Columbia;  a  name^  which  yields  19 
none  in  point  of  dignity,  harmony,  and  convenience.  Tbe 
word  Cohtmhia^  in  its  very  snood,  is  grave  and  proper  for 
history ;  it  is  dignified  and  pdapted  to  oratory ;  full,  smooth 
and  harmonious,  and  is  equally  good  in  poetry.  In  its  very 
orthography  it  is  neat^  coqyenient  and  agreeable,  neitbei 
too  short  nor  too  l^ong. 

That  the  new  continent  should  be  called  America^  aflec 
Americus  Vesputius,  was  the  greatest  act  of  folly,  capricQi 
cruelty  and  mjustice  of  the  kind^  that  ever  ipanluQd  were 
guilty  of  'To  deprive  Columbus  of  thiit  honor,  wb^h  h^ 
so  justly  merited ;  to  bestow  it  upon  one,  who  b<^d  no  title 
to  it;  to  violate,  at  once,  justice,  propriety  and  JiarmoDjf 
to  reject  a  name,  which  that  of  no  nation?  ip  point  of  spoiidi 
ever  excelled,  and  substitute  in  its  plac^,  one  vrltich  sosBd? 
but  meanly  in  prose,  and  is  intolerable  iq  poetry«  is  aa  <^cl 
of  caprice  and  folly,  which  can  scarcely  be  tlioaght  of 
with  any  degree  of  patience.  It  will  fprever  be  regretted 
by  every  reflecting  mind.  Indeed,  the  name  of  Cdtumh^, 
will  always  reign  in  poetry,  and  in.  the  pathetic  and  sob* 
lime  of  prose.  It  will  probably  gain  ground  upon  itf 
spurious,  upstart  rivaf,  and  it  may,  in  a  good^easure,  lop- 
plant  it. 

Since  the  continent  has  acquired  ainother  name,  it  would 
have  been  highly  propeir  (a  have  called  tb^;Ui3i^ted  S^*f* 
tolumkia.  Though  but  a  part  of  tbe  continent,  vet  it  i«'4 
part  respecUble  for  ske,  and  pvobftb4y  wil^  for  ages, 
remain  the  mt)st  important  part  of  the  new  world. 
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iTwo  favonbh  momenta  hat<^  past,  ia  either  of  i(^bicliv 
and  especially  the  latter,  it  it  believed,  that  a  name  might 
fcare  been  given  to  the  United  States.  Accompanyii^  thi 
declaration  of  independence,  or  the  promulgation  of  the 
federal  constitution,  an  appropriate  name  would  probably 
have  taken  with  the  people,  and  have  gone  down,  firmnr 
fired  to  posterity.  When  another  time  equally  favorabfe 
wiH  arrive,  is  uncertain.  There  are  serious  and  urgent 
reasons,  why  the  United  States  should  have  a  name. 
Whether  that  name  shall  be  proposed  by  Congress,  by  the 
universities,  by  the  legislatures  of  several  states,  or  by 
individuals,  is  of  little  consequence,  provided  the  name  is 
a  good  one,  and  meets  with  acceptance.  The  power  of 
determining  upon  a  name  might  be  vested  in  the  heads  of 
the  several  universities ;  or  it  might  be  done  by  the  coni- 
currence  of  the  majority  of  the  several  states  by  theif 
legislatures,  or  by  the  nomination  of  individuals.* 

AGRICULTURE. 

Agriculture  forms  the  most  important  interest  of  the 
United  Slates.  The  people  may  with  propriety  be  calied 
an  agficuitural  people.  Tiieir  natural  advantages,  for  that 
obieet,  certeinly  equal  those  of  any  nation  on  earth. 
Their  territories  ^lude  the  best  climfates  in  the  temperate 
eone ;  and,  since  the  additioii  of  Louisiana,  they  extend 
perhaps,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  But  if  we 
consider  the  lakes,  the  Atlmtic  and  the  Mississippi  as  our 
boundaries,  there  is  a  vast  countrv  of  arable  land,  including 
every  possible  variety  of  excellence,  with  few  wastes  or 
barrens.  We  seem  to  fall  behind  no  quarter  of  the  globe, 
but  In  the  precious  metals  and  jewels.  Our  lands  equal 
those  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  India,  or  China.t 

The  people  of  the  United  States  seem  well  fitted  to  avail 
themselves  of  these  advantages.  They  are  generally 
strong,  robust,  ettive  and  ambitious,  and  are  actuated  by  a 
greater  desire  te  acquire  a  neat,  competent,  independent 
style  of  living,  than  any  other  nation  ever  known.  They 
shrink  from  no  laborSb    Hardships,  enterprises,  fatigues 

*  Wliat  TmnrnMe  ohjectbn  eMild  there  be  to  ealliog  thif  coantry 
FEEDOMI A  ?  a  name  propeted  b>  ene  of  the  grealett  schdain  i»  tlie 
United  States,  wbo  in  kuropt^  if  coniidered.  as  the  luminfrf  of  tlii» 
country. 
;.  f  It  is  probable  the  fertility  of  our  soil  is  hire  orer-rated.— £if. 
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ahd  even  danglers,  are  encpaiitered  wiA  pliiasttre,  in  ?i%w' 
of  that  honorable  indepeDdence,  which  is  fairly  within  Ih^r 
reach.  They  grasp  after  it  with  eagerness;  parsue  it  witli^ 
diligence ;  and  they  seldom  fail  of  being  sut^cessfal.  ^ 

The  domestic  history  of  a  yoang  farmer,  in  this  country, 
cannot  be  read,  but  with  a  kind  of  romantic  pleasure;  such 
as  poetic  fancy  feels  in  reading  the  fictions  of  the  goldeD 
age.  He  early  unites  his  fortune  and  destiny  with  those  of 
some  female,  whose  virtoe,  kindness,  prudence  and  indos- 
try,  seldom  fail  to  dignify  the  raptures  of  passion  into  the 
calm  sunshine  of  lasting  benevolence  and  esteem.  They 
liave  no  property;  The  new  countries  invite. them,  and 
they  go  thither,  animated  with  the  most  laudable  and  san- 
guine expectations.  By  a  few  years'  labor,  which  they 
pass  through  with  resolution,  cheerfulness  and^  hope^  th^ 
acquire  a  competence,  frequently  wealth.  Their  nomerww 
offspring  are  trained  up  in  habits  of  industry,  economy  and 
virtue.  Tbey  settle  around  their  parents,  form  a  litlte 
society  of  most  endearing  friendship,  and  living  in  lo?e  and 
peace,  they  are  prosperous  and  happy. 

This  country  has  populated  with  unexampled  rapwfity* 
Since  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  the  western  liflft 
of  settlements,  e&t^ndtng  from  Canada  to'  Georgia,  has 
been  moving  westward,  al<mg  the  course  of  the  great 
rivers,  which  lead  to  the  Mississippi,  and  in  the  bosom  of 
those  rich  countries,  where  the  produce  of  the  earth 
rewards  the  laborer  a  hundred  fold. 

While  every  art  and  science  are  cultivated,  that  of 
agriculture  is  by  no  means  neglected.  The  different  model 
of  subduing  and  cultivating  the  earth  have,  latterly  espfr 
cially,  engaged  the  attention  of  men  of  opulence  aw 
leisure.  Agricultural  societies  have  been  formed ;  valoabte 
essays  and  publications  have  been  diffused  over  our  contt' 
try;  and  the  most  important  improvements  have  heen 
brought  from  Europe,  and  practised  with  Success,  'f^ 
much  praise  can  scarcely  be  bestowed  on' those  enterprisiDg 
men,  who  have  pobliahed  and  diffused  aeveral  i«np<>'^^ 
dictionaries  of  arts  and  sciences,  particalarly  the  Encyclo- 
pedia. From  them,  the  most  useful  information  has  heea 
and  may  still  be  drawn.  . 

In  the  agriculture  of  this  country,  many  improvements 
are  still  to  be  made.     We  t:annot.but  observe,  with  re^frci 

♦The  increase  of  the  Israelites  in  Egjpt  was  considerably ffof^ 
rapid.— J2rf.  ^''^ 
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and  concera,  that  many  farmers  entirely  overlook  tUe  graiul 
object,  where  their  true  interest  centers.  They  hlindly 
follow  the  footsteps  of  their  fathers  and  ancestors,  without 
deriving  aoy^  benefit  from  reflection,  inquiry,  advice,  or 
experiment.  They  never  once  dream,  that  husbandry,  of 
ail  arts,  is  the  most  improvable.  . 

.  In  our,  country,  there  is  a  scarcity  of  hands  to  labor. 
Whatever  improvement,  therefore,  diminishes  the  quantity, 
or  increases  the  effects,  of  hard  labor,  must  be  valuable. 
It  is  a  prevailing  fault,  that  our  fai;mers,  in  but  few  in* 
etapces,  consult  the  nature  and  character  of  their  farms,  and 
regulate  their  tillage  accordingly.  They  do  not  consider, 
whether  they  are  inore  proper  for  grazing  or  for  grain, 
They  are  determined  entirely  by  accident  or  tradition,  in 
the  choice  of  the  grasses  or  the  gtain  they  will  raise.  They 
pay  little  attention  to  the  selection  of  seed ;  an  article  of 
prime  importance  in  every  species  of  crop.  They  are 
equally  negligent  of  the  breed  of  their  cattle,  horses  and 
esp^ally  of  their  aheep.^  Many  things  jof  this  naturevin^ 
the  farmer^s  art,  may  be  attended  to  with  little  expense^ 
Attention  only  seems  to  be  requisite,  and  of  that  kind, 
which  might  serve  as  matter  of  amusement. 
.  The  greatest  general  fault,  observable  in  the  agriculture 
of  the  United  States,  is,  what  might  be  expected  from  the 
fewness  of  laborers,  an  imperfect,  slight  and  feeble  tillage 
of  too  much  land,  tt  might,  in  a  measure,  be  remedied. 
If  a  much  greater  attention  were  paid  to  the  cultivation  of 
various  species  of  grass,  and  to  the  rearing  of  stock,  far  less 
labor  would  be  requisite  in  tillage  ;  while  at  the  same  time, 
the  farn^er^s  revenue  would  be  increased ;  and  a  smaller 
portion  of  his  plough  lands  being  put  into  a  much  highei; 
state  of  cultivation,  would  yieldhim  a  much  greater  quan- 
tity of  grain.  Where  he  now  obtains  two  hundred  bushels 
of  grain  from  twenty  acres,  he  might  then  obtain  the  same 
quantity  from  five  acres. 

The  agricultural  interest  of  this  country  is  endangered 
from  another  quarter.  An.  immense  iuHux  of  foreign 
luxuries,  and  a  taste  for  high  living,  seriously  threaten  the 
industry  and  habits  of  labor,  prevalent  among  the.  middle 
classes  of  people.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  to  purchase 
these  iuj^uries,  farmers  must  be  industrious.     It  is  a  far 

•It  IP  confidently  hoped,  that  th€i«  remarks  are  now  applicable  to 
very  few,  if  any,  of  our  farmere. — £d* 
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aiore  praeticat  troth,  that  to  tne  them  doeshy  no  metnn 
eoDsist  with  economy,  and  b  absolntoly  incompatible  with 
industry. 

The  middle  and  nortiiem  aiates,eapeclaHy  the  latter,  anr 
enlturated  bj  the  very  people,  who  own  the  lands.  Eacit 
ftrmer  does  his  own  lalior.  *  He  not  onlj  soperintefiih,  but 
leads  in  his  fields,  and  does  mnch  of  the  work  with  hh  own 
hands.  Diiritt|^  the  intenrals  of  labor,  he  reads  the  new^ 
papers,  talks  politics,  and  becomes,  at  least  in  his  owrf 
estimatipn,  a  profound  statesman,  h  most,  indeed,  be  c(m« 
fessed,  that  no  other  class  of  laborers  on  earth  are  so  welt 
informed,  as  the  New-England  farmers.  They  are  gene' 
rally  well  Tersed  In  the  circalating  politics  of  the  daj; 
most  of  them  having  newspapers  enoogh  in  their  houei  to 
paper  aH  their  rooms. 

COHMERCE: 

The  commerce  of  the  Vnhed  State!  is  both  great  and 
growing.  Their  advantages  in  this  respect  are  not  inferiof 
to  those  of  agricoltne.  A  vast  sea  coast,  indented  mA 
almost  innumerable  good  harbors ;  a  mnHitode  of  navigfabte 
Hvers ;  a  conntry  abomiding  with  articles  of  high  demand 
for  exportation,  with  every  thing  necessary  to  sfaip-btfiM^ 
kig ;  and  as  bold,  hardy  and  enterprising  a  race  of  oieD,  8$ 
ever  braved  the  dangers  of  the  sea ;  all  bid  (kit  for  com* 
merce.  We  have  already  become  one  of  the  most  coim 
mercial  people  in  the  world,  and  it  is  thooght,  secoad  to 
none,  bat  Great  Britain. 

Our  advantages  for  commerce  arise  from  the  following 
considerations ; 

1.  An  extensive  sea  coast.  From  Maine  to  Georgia, 
inclosive,  considering  the  windings  of  the  cdast,'  the  distance 
is  more  than  9,000  miles.  This  whole  coast  is  iddeiited 
with  good  harbors.    Many  of  them  have  already  become 

t laces  of  considerable  trade  {  and  many  more  are  soscepti- 
le  of  the  same  advantages,  and  mast  rapidly  rise  into  con- 
sideretion,  throngh  the  enterprise  of  the  adjacent  coontiy. 
Some  of  our  sea-ports  have  already  become  great  There 
is  probably  no  city  on  the  globe,  which  is  now  advancing 
with  such  rapid  strides  towards  commercial  greatoesl,  ^ 
New- York.  She  is  fast  rising  into  the  first  rank  of  cities. 
Situated  at  the  month  of  a  noble  and  beautiful  river,  down 
whose  gentle  current^  the  wealth  of  an  opulent  coiptrj  if 
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waft^^}  bf  Dc^rl)^  two  thouflftDd  vessels,  s^e  trades  with  all 
parts  of  the  world)  and  her  ships  are  seen  in  every  ocean. 

2.  The  United  States  are  prodigiously  intersected  and. 
almo^  iosQlated  by  largre.riverfl.  By  a  few  carrying  places, 
wfiich,  at  no  very  cha'tant  day,  will  probably  be  converted 
into  caQkak,  oar  whole  country  may  be  actually  divided  into 
several  large  islands.  Those  ifloimense  rivers,  whose  waters 
fall  into  (he  bs^y  of  Mexico,  in  soipe  of  their  branches^ 
extend  nearly  to  the  great  lakes,  or  almost  interlock  with 
atreaia^  which  fail  into  those  lak^s.  One  can  scarcely 
fiance  an  eye  over  the  map  of  this  country,  without  being 
{Surprised  at  the  vast  extent  and  facility  of  our  inland  navi- 
gatiob. 

This  subject  will  attract  more  attention,  and  excite  more^ 
admiration  progressively,  as  the  body  of  population  shall 
move  westward,  and  those  forests,  which  now  shade  one  of 
the  most  fertile  couiEttries  in  the  worlds  shall  be  cleared  ' 
away. 

^  3.  The  third  remarkaUe  trait  fevorable  to  our  commerce, 
18  a  vaat  profusion  of  materials  for  ship-building.  Ma^^ts, 
timber,  plank,  iron,  l&ax,  hemp,  pitch,  &c.  are  easily 
obtained  in  all  parts,  if  not  of  the  very  best  kind,  yet  of  a 
quality  Bi  for  Qse.  In  proof  of  this,  our  trading  vessels  are 
yearly  iaero«aing  -ia  a  geometrical  ratio,  it  is  not  to  be 
concealed,  indeed,  thfit  we  import  some  of  these  materials, 
from  other  countries;  which  only  shews  that  we  have 
additional  resonrces. 

4.  The  produce  of  our  country  forms  the  real  basis  p{, 
our  commerce.  To  enumerate  the  articles  we  export,  audi 
tbose  which  we  receive  from  other  nations  in  return,  would 
fill  many  pages.  The  secret  springs  of  commercial  enter- 
prise, open  an  immense  field  of  speculation.  Our  ports  are 
visited  by  the  ships  of  numerous  nations,  who  find  also 
their  own  interest  in  oof  trade. 

5.  The  character  and  temper  of  the  inhabitants  are  well 
adapted  to  commerce.     No  people  are  more  eager  in  pur^^ ' 
suit  of  wealth.     In  this,,  their  favorite  object,  they  areoftenT 
led  too  far.     It  is  thought  by  some,  to  be  the  foible  in  their 
national  character. 

LITERATURE.  ; 

It  is  hoped  that  the  foreigner,  into  whose  hands  this  book 
may  fall,,  will  not  too  hastily  judge,  that  the  author  if 
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tUeMptat  to  •nltguR  bit  Dative  eomlqr.  We  tie  wiNhfi 
be  tiioold.  set  down  liberally  to  tbe  aceouat  of  Batt9ii4 
atUcbmeDt ;  but  U  U  our  proieaaed  inteDtion  to  state  simf i% 
facte.  .  - 

Regardiog  tbe  HteratiBre  of  the  Uoited  Statat^  ai  oaa 
entire  object,  JQ4fiiig  impartialijr,  end  decid^  witb 
ae? eritj,  we  are  compelled  to  aaj,  tbat  it  is  ea  a  iooAvi 
not  odIj  (avorablff  but  hif^y  fiaHeriog  to  (be  piaieat  tod 
rising^  generatioo.  We  shall  here. repeat- a&ob«aFV9tMii^ 
which  baa  indeed  oAen  been  ntade^  bat  which,  H  trtie,  m^ 
not  be  made  too  often,  nor  dwelt  npoo  too  long.  lti% 
tbat  the  lower  clasa  of  people  in  thia  country  are  bettei^ 
informed,  than  the  same  class  in  any  other  couniry  i&  tb# 
world.  This  obserration  applies  wUb  peciiUar  faice  t9  the 
northern  atates. 

That  oan  be  said  of  the  Unked  Stntea,  whicb^canaat  wVk 
joatice  be  said  of  any  other  nation^  wlz.  that  Mjmci\km 
are,  by  some  means  or  other,  placed  within  the  reach a^i 
good  edncation.  Those  ithose  afd^an^afea  mm  mmi^  m 
scarcely  be  eicepted  from  this  remark,  and,  ingeneialfil 
applies  with  certainty  and  strength. 

In  some  of  the  states,  ssbools  are  made  a  pabli«^xH<^ 
nod  are  supported  by  a  regnlar  assessment  iwd  tax.  Evsff 
man  pays,  not  accordii^  to  the^mimtJier  Of  bia^phiUreOf  M 
according  to  the  value  of  his  estate.  It  is  greatly  to  be 
lamented,  that  this  is  not  noiveraally  tbe  case,  it  caa  9$ 
Viewed  in  no  other  light,  than  as  tbe  firmest  pi^^^  si 
national  Uberty,  prosperity  and  bappinessk  Tbe  iga^r^i^ 
of  the  common  people  is  the  certain .  piyiodo  ^  ^ 
poverty  and  slavery. 

Tbe  surprising  difference  between  the  people  of  ^Djjf 
^ates,  who  have  long  felt  tbe  benigD  inflfiMioe  ^^  ^'^^ 
ilitions,  and  others,  speaks  more  loudly  on  this  sob^ctf  W 
paints  it  in  stronger  colors,  than  are  within  the  t€^  « 
tongues  or  pencils.  But  even  in  those  states,  where  ^^^^ 
tlon  is  not  made  tbe  objed  of  legislative  provision,  inso^ 
aod  frugality  luin  seldom  fall  to  procure  the  "^^  ^ 
%equiribg  a  competent  education.  Where  those  ai«w* 
appear  to  be  most  wanting,  tbat  defect  is  9^^^^^%.^ 
result  of  criminal  negligence  in  the  pei^le;  aod  can  ositner 
be  ascribed,  in  any  degree,  to  their  necessary  pean^' *"* 
tbe  spirit  of  their  government  '    m 

Throughout  every  part  of  the  Pnited  Stato«,  tbers  •««» 
tr  may  be,  and  probably  will  be,  sncb  jvbools^  M  #iM  «/  • 
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iitmtl  ftod  r^ectaUefofiiidatkm  for  the  instniefloii  of  tbe 
great  body  of  tlie  people.  How  happy  would  it  be,  if 
tftry  tftate  would  establish  sehools  by  hw !  In  many  in- 
ftttices,  it  would  rescue  the  poor  from  ignorance,  and  it 
would  ultimately  free  the  country  itself  from  those  conse^ 
^uences,  which  every  virtuous  repubiieaii  ought  moat  to 
dread  and  deplore. 

A  material  defect  in  our  present-system  of  education,  is 
i^bsertible  in  the  neglect,  which  too  many  people  are 
guilty  of,  relative  to  the  qualification  of  the  teachers  of 
wir  schools.  Alhired  merely  by  cheapness,  they  often 
.^nd  their  children  to  be  taught  by  persons  utterly  unquali- 
fied. They  thus  repose  the  most  important  trust  in  persons^; 
diestitiftte  of  every  degree  of  -merit  if  in  any  case,  it  is 
necessary  to  employ  a  workman,  who  is  master  of  his  busi^ 
ness,  it  is  certainly  so  in  the  case  of  a  school-master ;  and 
if  moral  qualifications  are  requisites  in  any  profession,  they 
ihoold  not  be  neglected  in  his,  to  whom  is  entrusted  the 
immensely  important  tasli  of  forming  the  minds  of  our 
children. 

Academical  schools  have  of  late  years,  become  numeroofs 
«ild  their  numbers  i»  atlll  rapidly  increasing.  They  form  an 
iatermediafe  grade  l>etween  colleges  and  commbn  schools;' 
From  them,  great,  benefit  results.  In  every  neighborhood, 
where  they  are  found,  a  number  of  youth  are  either  fitted 
for  college,  or  so  well  educated,  as  to  enter,  with  advantage, 
upon  the  mechanical  or  commercial  professions. 

in  the  United  States,  there  are  several  respectable  and 
'flourishing  coHeges,  in  which  young  rneii  are  carried 
throc^h  the  various  branches  of  a  polite  and  liberal  educa- 
Hon.  The  most  important  of  these,  at  present,  are  Cam" 
hfk^e^  Yale  and  Prineeton*  Cambridge  college  is  the  best 
endowed  of  any  in  the  United  States. 

The  great  increase  of  booksin  the  United  States,  may  be 
considered  both  as  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  increasing 
taite  and  informatloA.  Books  hare  multiplied,  both  from 
oHgioal'prodtiction  and  importation,  far  more  rapitQy,  tbaa 
people  to  read  them.  Still,  however,  regarding  the  whole 
mass  of  population,  books  cannot  be  said  to  be  very  plenty 
in  this  country.  Although  we  have  many  men  of  learning,, 
yet  eminent  erodKion  is  rarely  acquired,  for  want  of  access 
to  proper  sources  of  knowledge  in  this  infant  country ;  and 
for  Want  of  those  liberal  fortunes,  which,  in  Europe,  are 
'iomttimes  lavished  to  flseter  genius. 
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,  The  «iicoiinig«meiit  of  geninis,  by  opuleol  m«ii,  is.  a 
thing  scarcely  known  io  oar  coantrj,  where  to  get.  whaiytm 
ean^  and  keep  what  you  have  got^  is  a  fundameptal  ma&w 
tvith  all  classes.  Nor  is  it  verj  strange  that  this  maxiw  is 
80  steadily  pursued,  since  it  is  regarded,  as  the  .o^ly  clue  to 
wealth,  and  since  to  thi:^«  most  of  the  hest  estates  oire  thoi^ 
existence. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  our  country  has.  nott  as  yet, 
produced  many  literary  works  of  superior  merit.  We 
have  few  men  ot  leisure,  or  of  very . eminent,  t^arning^ 
But  if  compared  with  the  nations  of  Europe,' as  to  numbers^ 
resources  and  duration,  we  shall  not  he  found  delicient. 
Indeed,  the  inference,  from  such  a  eomparison,  will  ti^ 
found  highly  in  our  favor.  To  suppose  ourselves .^qnal  to 
the  august  literati  of  Europe,  or  nearly  equal  to  them,  with 
our  inferior  advantages,  would  be  to  set  our  ppwecs  of 
genius  far  above  theirs,  . 

The  United  States  can,  as  yet,  boast  of  no  such  prodigi^ 
in  literature.  But  we  have  men  whosf  attainments  in  the 
various  branches  of  learning  are  decent  and  respectable; 
and  whose  names  will  be  transmitted  with  honor  to  pos- 
terity. We  are  doubtless  warranted  in  the.  assertion,  th<»t 
no  country  or  nation,  in  so  short  a  time,  has  exhibited  more 
numerous  specimens  of  literary  merit 

The  numerous  periodical  papers,  of  late  years  estab- 
lished in  this  country,  have  had  a  share  of  influence  in 
promoting  knowledge.  It  is  impossible  to  form  any  coa- 
jecture  concerning  the  number  of  magazines,  and  news- 
papers novy  daily  published.  Several  of  them  are  of  a 
moral  and  religious  nature — are  ably  conducted,  and  have 
unquestionably  befen  attended  with  very  beneficial  effects. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  newspapers  are  not  always  to 
be  regarded,  as  the  purest  channels  of  political  intelligence* 
They  are  too  generally  devoted  to  party,  and  of  coarse  to 
private  views.  And  since  this  article  is  before  us,  we 
cannot  omit  the  occasion  of  observing,  that  several  of  our 
public  papers  have  been  conducted,  not  by  party  men,  but 
by  foreigners,  who,  could  it  be  presumed  that  thiey  nnder- 
stand  the  nature  of  our  government  and  civil  policy,  are 
utterly  incapable  of  feeling  Any  regard  for  either.  Thej 
are  in  quest  of  wealth  and  fame,  and  are  decid^edly  of  that 
description  of  fortune-hunters,  who  feel  no  delicacy  in  the 
choice  of  expedients  to  accomplish  their  purposes.  That 
they  pursue  the  course  they  do,  is  no  naatter  of  sqrpriset 
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since  they  act  from  temper,  habit  and  necessity.  But  it  is. 
matter  of  serious  regret,  that  the  people  of  our  country^ 
should  give  them  countenance — be  led  by  them,  and  look 
up  to  them  as  their  political  guides.* 

We  repeat  the  observation,  that  those  foreigners,  gene- 
rally 9p£aking,  who  have  carried  on  several  public  papers^ 
and  have  made  much  editorial  noise  in  our  country,  are, 
by  no  means,  to  be  considered  as  party  men.  They  have, 
indeed,  been  tbe  tools  of  party ;  but  they  are  of  any  side,^ 
which  suits  their  imperious  necessities.  They  are  any. 
thinof — they  are  every  thing — fhey  are  nothing. 

We  hope,  we  shall  not  be  thought  impertinent,  when 
we  ask,  What  would  be  the  fate  of  an  American  printer 
who  should  go  into  London,  or  Paris,  and  set  up  his  political 
manufactory  upon  as  large  a  scale,  as  those  foreigners  do 
among  us?  He  should  tell  them  plainly  what  his  designs 
w^re  ?  for  these  fellows  are  seldom  guilty  of  taciturnity. 
He  should,  in  fact,  begin  thus — «  Gentlemen,  you  are  an 
unhappy  people.  You  have  great  advantages;  but  do  not 
know  how  to  improve  them.  I  have  come  among  you,  to 
be  your  savior — to  diffuse  light  through  your  benighted 
regions.  In  tbe  tir<<t  place,  1  shall  correct  the  abuses  of 
your  government,  and  reduce  all  things  to  the  uniform  rule 
of  justice ;  I  shall  change  your  ministry,  which  ought  not 
to  remain  any  longer  in  the  hands  of  such  men  as  now  are 
in  power;  and  I  shall  put  up  certain  persons  who  will  do 
yoa  ample  justice.  As  I  have  leisure,  (  shall  look  into  all 
your  departments  of  state,  and  1  pledge  myself  I  nvili  never 
cease,  till  I  have  re^dated  your  nation?^ 

A  style  like  this,  from  a  foreigner,  would  not  pass  current 
in  any  nation,  but  our  own.  We  have  heard  it,  shall  I  say, 
with  patience? — with  applause — with  gratitude.  Many  of 
our  simple  citizens,  and  simple  indeed  they  must  be,  have 
looked  up  to  those  loquacious  parrots,  who,  to  be  sure, 
recite  their  lessons  with  wonderful  volubility,  and  have 
Seen  ready  to  exclaim,  It  U  the  voice  ofGod^andnot  ofman^ 

They  have  affected  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  great  parties, 
into  which  our  country  has  been  unhappily  divided.  They 
have  dealt  abundantly  with  great  men  and  great  things — 
have,  in  short,  affected  to  be  the  scourgers  and  purifiers  of 
the  times.     The  fact  is,  their  presses  have  been  the  com- 

*  It  is  hoped  that  our  country  has  greatly  improved  ia  this  respect 
since^these  remarks  were  written.— £(f« 
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moQ  sewers  of  fbe  times,  from  which  have  issaed  streams 
of  filth  and  falsehood  sofficieot  to  overivheim  and  drown 
errery  thing  but  immortal  troth  and  virtoe. 


NATIONAL  ACADEMY. 

The  existence  of  an  institation  of  learning,  founded  on 
soch  principlesi  and  embraoing  such  objects  of  instractioD, 
as  woald  entitle  it  to  be  called  a  national  academy,  coold 
it  falrlj  be  accomplished,  must  be  of  great  utility  and  im- 
l^ortance.  The  progress  of  our  schools  and  colleges,  con- 
sidering the  age  and  resources  of  the  country,  is  certainly 
i^pectable  and  highly  Mattering  to  the  enterprise  and 
genius  of  our  people.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  want- 
ing an  important  wheel  in  the  system ;  which,  without  im- 
pairing the  value  of  ahy  one  now  in  motion,  might  act  as 
a  primary  moving  power,  and  communicate  energy  and 
stability  to  the  whole  extensive  machine. 

It  may  be  thought  a  degree  of  arrogance  and  presOmp- 
tion  to  carry  our  suggestion,  on  a  subject  of  such  delicacy 
and  importance,  any  further.  But  waiving  an  extreme  sen- 
sibility to  diffidence  and  i^eserve,  We  shall  further  suggest, 
that  the  institution  contemplated,  should  embrace  the  gen- 
eral circle  of  scieYice  supposed  to  be  included  in  a  liberal 
education.  That,  in  a  special  manner,  the  learned  lan- 
guages and  mathematics  should  be  taught  much  farther 
ttiati  they  commonly  are,  in  this  country.  For,  it  must  be 
<;onfes3ed,  that  our  college  graduates  are,  as  a  body,  very 
deficient  in  those  essential  branches  of  learning;  though 
Some  of  our  colleges,  at  the  present  time,  are  making  noble 
etertions  to  remedy  these  defects. 

The  English  language  is  professedly  taught  in  all  our 
Schools  of  learning.  It  is,  however,  not  cuUivated  in  a 
manner  best  calculated  to  give  it  that  perfection,  which  is 
desirable,  and  probably  attafoabte.  Though  professedly 
taught,  it  seems  (o  be  for  the  most  part  overlooked  dnd 
lost  ih  the  rapid  Succession  of  numerous  objects,  considered 
as  more  directly  classical ;  and  scholars  retire  from  such 
Without  being  perfected,  or  even  W^U  grounded,  in  ortho- 
graphy, etymology,  syntax  or  prbsofdy.  It  thence  happens, 
that  the  language  of  the  nurse  ever  predominates  over  that 
Of  the  master,  provincial  dfifrlects  prevail,  and  the  reflec- 
tion, eometimes  cast  upon  our  d6ileg(feiB,  Oroves  but   too 
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troe,  that  a  coUegiao,  as  such,  is  seldom  a  good  English 
scholar.* 

History  and  goverameDt  emhrace  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant branches  of  knowledge,  which  .  ever  invited  th^ 
attention  of  man.  Objects  of  such  magnitude  and  splendor, 
should  engage  and  fix  the  attention  of  young  men  more 
strongly,  and  for  a  much  .longer  time,  than  in  usual  in  our 
seminaries  of  learning.  Instead  of  forming  a  single  science, 
their  necessary  elements  combine  a  cluster  of  the  most 
elevated  scieifbes,  and  among  classical  pursuits,  they  ar^ 
certainly  some  of  the  most  interesting. 

Oratory  is  taught  in  our  colleges  with  little  success. 
Boys,  who  have  been  well  taught  in  grammar  schools,  ar^ 
frequently  observed  to  return  from  college  worse  speakers., 
than  they  entered.  This  is  not  owing  to  inattention  or 
want  of  skill  in  their  tutors  at  college,  but  wholly  to  want 
pf  ticne.  Sciences  of  such  importance  crowd  on  so  fast, 
that^  in  fact,  mpre  time  must  be  tiiken,  or  some  things  must 
j^^  neglepteA 

The  learned  professions  have  certainly  been  pursued  iq 
Ijiift  cpuatry  vil|i  success.  B^t  tjie  advantages,  arising 
irom  an  |^stitg(ipii  iiberajly  endpiy^d  \^  t^ese  respects, 
jpaqst  be  obvious  to  every  reflecting  mind. 

Several  thiqgs  must  be  perceived  (o  be  requisite  to  th^ 
establishment  of  such  an  academj. 

It  must  be  i^ade  an  object  of  legislative  provlsioq.  «  Reli- 
ance could  pot  he  had  on  the  resources  of  individuals.  It 
is  presumed  that  it  might  be  made  a  public  expense  with- 
out increasing  burdens,  involving  embarrassments,  or  ex- 
citipg  murmufs.  It  must  be  situated  cpntra^lly,  rather  as  to 
intelligence  than  terrifory.  Its  discipline  must  be  strict. 
Nor  will  it  probably  ever  succeed,  without  its  governing 
authorities  can,  in  some  way,  be  clothed  with  civil  power. 
The  instructors  employed  must  be  men  of  very  great  learn- 
ing and  abilities.  The  qualifications  for  admittance  mus^ 
be  high  and  distinguishing,  and  regulqtted  both  by  age  and 
attaincpents.  The  term  of  continuance  should  be  much 
longer  than  is  usual  at  public  schools ;  nor  should  a  scholar 
be  capable  of  receiving  degrees,  but  by  merit  and  a  per- 
tain age.  The  libraries,  apparatus,  and  salaries,  and,  of 
course,  the  funds  of  the  institution,  must  be  great* 

*  Is  it  not  deiirable,  that  the  Eqgliib  la]»fuag«  Fho^ild  be  more 
Mndied  at  college,  even  tbougb  other  lanicuafisi  should  be  »tii(iied. 
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*  Contd  -SQch  HD  institution  be  established  in  the  UDited 
8tate«,  various  Important  benefits  v;ould  be  derived  from  it 
It  wooid  strongly  tend  to  abolish  provincial  dialects,  of 
course,  to  improve  and  perfect  oor  own  language,  which  at 
])resent,  is  in  danger,  from  so  wide  a  territory,  such  a  com- 
poanded  mass  of  society,  and  so  feeble  and  disconnected 
a  plan  of  edncation.  Nor  vi'onid  its  influence  be  less,  in 
forming  many  eminent  literary  characters ;  of  which  ftt 
present  we  cannot  boast.  The  sciences^of  history  and 
govemmtot  ably  instructed  and  deeply  studied,  would  not 
laii  of  iheir  salutary  effect 

This  institution  vrooid  rouse  all  the  colleges  in  the  sev- 
eral states  to  emulation,  or  rather  would  rouse  the  several 
states  to  patronize  the  colleges,  and  prove,  in  that  way,  a 
source  of  general  Improvement;  and  by  that  means,  we 
should  soon  rise  to  a  level  with  the  nations  of  Europe  in 
point  of  literature*  In  one  word,  it  would  promote  the 
great  interest  of  literature  and  governmeDt,  and  from  the 
operation  of  various  causes,  Btrengtheo  the  harmony  and 
uoioD  of  the  states. 

Several  apparent  singularities  in  the  preceding  plan 
have  arisen  from  a  strong  conviction,  that  boys  are  gene- 
rally  allowed  to  finish  their  education  too  young.  By  these 
means,  many  of  our  .finest  geniuses  are  lost  to  society. 
They  are  sent  very  young  to  school,  where,  perhaps,  thejr 
discover  marks  of  genius,  which  excite  great  hopes  of 
future  excellence.  Parental  fondness  and  the  vain  ambi- 
tlon  of  the.  teacher  press  them  rapidly,  and  of  course, 
superficially,  through  their  studies.  They  are  hasteoed 
away  to  college,  enter,  and  perhaps  graduate  at  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  of  age.  By  the  time  they  are  eighteen,  they 
need  to  enter  freshmen,  and  go  through  the  same  coone 
again,  to  make  them  decent  scholars. 

It  is  clearly  perceived,  that  various  deviations  from  tb/i 
plan  might  be  necessary,  in  case  of  actual  experiment.  Bet 
not  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  main  question  relative 
to  this  subject,  we  shall  only  observe,  that  there  seem  toot 
two  defects  in  the  plan  of  education  pursued  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  Tl>e  first  is  the  want  of  a  suffi««w 
nuniber  of  men  of  eminent  erudition  and  literature.  The 
preceding  plan,  or  something  similar,  would  tend  to  remedy 
this  defect.  The  second  is,  the  dangerous  power  the  great 
body  of  the  people  have  in  their  hands,  to  neglect  the 
education  of  their  children.    Some  of  the  wisest  nations  ot 
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anliqttity  considered,  that  parents  were  not  the  proper 
persons  to  be  trusted  with  tb^  edification  of  their  children, 
on  accoant  of  their  natural  affection  and  partiality  for  them. 
This  loatier  therefore,  was  under  the  direotioo  of  tbieir 
GouBcil  of  state,  and  was  thEOi:^ht  one  of  iUr  nost  w^igWy 
concerns,  as  jnost  certainly  it  was. 

Thse  happy  effect  of  establishing  schools  by  law  in  every 
district  of  people  of  fli;le  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  hits 
been  demonstrated  by  experience,  in  variotts  par^  of  this 
Gonotry.  Their  townships  are  laid  off  into  diatriets,  con* 
ststing  of  thirty  or  forty  families  each.  In  each  of  thes^  a 
board  of  trustees,  or  more  properly,  a  school  eomoiittee,  is 
I4>p0inted.  It  is  the  business  of  this  committee  to  provide  a 
teacher,  who  must  be  examined,  approved  and  Uceosed ; 
and  also  to  superinlead  the  affairs  of  tbe  scfaooU  A  stw  <rf 
mooey  is  levied  upon  the  town,  so(ficieni  to  pay  the  nmsleM 
of  the  several  schools,  and  is  assessed  upon  extaty  man^  al 
other  taaies  are^  according  to  hu  ratable  estate.  Thte 
money  is  appoi>tioned  and  paid  out  to  the  several  districts, 
according  to  the  number  of  children  they  contain  over  font 
and  nnder  sixteen  years  of  age.  This  system  has  the  fol^ 
Jowiag  excellences: 

1.  it  compels  ewery  man  to  do  hia  duty :  and  next  to  .t>bo 
duties  a  man  owes  to  hb  Maker,  probably  none  are  mora 
important,  than  those  he  owes  to  his  children. 

£.  if  a  man  4s  compelled  to  pay  bis  school  tax,  whether 
he  sends  his  children  to  school  or  not^  he  will  be  likely  to 
sead  them.  Whenaae  if  his  paying  be  optional,  he  will 
aften  be  -imder  a  strong  temptation  net  to  pay,  and  of  course^ 
neglect  the  education  of  his  childFan. 

3.  The  poor  who  may  have  numerous  families,  will  have 
Kttle  to  pay,  and  yet  may  school  all  tbcir  children. 

4.  Many  rich  men,  who  have  few  orao  children,  wiH 
pay  liberJt:ily  A)r  the  education  ot  the  children  of  the  poor; 
than  which,  they  cannot  make  a  more  acceptable  offering 
in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  or  do  mankind  a  greater  favor. 

These  suggestions  are  made  in  the  tirm  persoasion,  that 
the  estalMishment  of  schools  by  law  over  this  widely  ex* 
tended  country,  will  freatiy  conduce  to  promote  the  happi- 
ness, and  perpetuate  the  liberties  of  the  people. 


35*  ^        T 
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RELIGION. 

It  is  extremely  evident,  that  libeHy  of  confTcience  k 
amoDg  the  natural  rights  of  mankind.  Nothing  can  be 
more  reasonable,  than  that  a  man  should  enjoy  bis  own 
opinions  concerning  his  Maker,  and  a  futare  state.  But  the 
unsktifolness  of  most  nations  has  led  thcoi  so  to  blend  re^ 
Itgion  with  state  policy,  as  to  render  religions  disputes  ii 
matter  of  temporal  interest  Hence  have  originated  lotni- 
merable  persecutions  and  wars ;  and  the  repose  of  DBtiow 
has  oAen  been  interropted  by  religious  quarrels. 

The  Christian  church  had  scarcely  time  to  take  breath) 
from  the  incessant  persecutions  of  the  Roman  eoiperon, 
before  she  began  to  persecute  her  own  refractory  childreib 
In  the  fury  of  her  misguided  zeal,  she  grew  intolenst) 
haughty  and  cruel ;  and,  for  several  centuries  seemed  to 
dispute  the  character  of  cruelty,  with  the  worst  of  tbe 
heathen  emperors.  The  reader  of  history  is  compelled  to 
deplore  the  persecuting  spirit,  which  seemed  destined  to 
reign  and  triumph  in  the  midst  of  all  tbe  improvements  of 
modern  Europe — in  the  midst,  we  might  almost  say,  of  learn* 
ip^i  philosophy  and  benevolence.  For,  however  expanded 
the  human  mind  became,  however  exalted  by  science  and 
virtue,  many  of  the  wisest  of  men  could^not  but  think  it 
right,  that  all  should  be  compelled  to  think  with^ then),  and 
subscribe  to  their  articles  of  faith. 

Some  honorable  eflforts  had  been  made  in  Europe  towafd 
emancipating  the  minds  of  men  from  this  tyrannical  chaiff; 
but  that  noble  work  was  effected  in  this  country,  H^t* 
(he  Ruler  of  providence  planted  a  nation,' which^  he  de^i^o- 
ed  should  give  to  the  universe,  one  ilinstribus  sfiecinieo  ot 
religious  freedom.  This  grand  exhibition  was  to  be  made 
under  every  advantage.  The  experiment  was  not  left  to 
be  effected  by  some  petty  tribe,  some  obscure  horde,  fiome 
remote  clan  in  a  narrow  corner,  but  by  a  nation  possession 
one  of  the  fairest,  most  opulent  and  extensive  political 
divisions  of  the  earth  ;  a  nation,  grown  numerous  by  natural 
population,  rich  by  unparalleled  industry,  and  powerfol  by 
its  own  inherent  firmness,  bravery  and  virtue. 

In  the  United  States,  the^i^onstitutions  both  of  the  general 
and  state  governments,  breathe  the  purest  spirit  ofcelipo^* 
Jiberty.  There  can  be  no  greater  proof  of  this,  than  that 
such  a  spirit  prevails  and  reigns  through  every  part  of  the 
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United  States.  There  exists  no  ivhordination  of  S€ct$  or 
parties.  Everyman  mayvvership  God^  aceordtng  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  conscience.  No  one  disturbs  him  ;  no 
one  rebukes  him.  The  stern  features  of  bigotry,  if  they 
exist,  are  kept  coyeted  under  a  double  veil.  The  threat- 
ening .voice  of  spiritdal  despotism  is  never  heard. 

In  the  country,  there  are  various  religious  denominations^ 
such  as  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  Baptists,  Quakers,  Me- 
thodists, &C.  If  perfect  harmony  does  not,  in  every  in- 
stance, prevail  among  them,  it  is  more  from  accidental 
causes,  than  from  any  rancor,  occasioned  by  their  distinguish- 
ing tenets.  While  we  cannot  but  observe  the  harmony  of 
the  different  religious  sects,  with  a  degree  of  pleasure,  we 
lament,  that  such  differences  should  exist;  and  especially, 
that  the  breach  should  be  unnecessarily  widened,  as  it  seems, 
in  some  cases,  to  be,  where  Christians  put  up  more  bars, 
than  their  tenets  seeip  to  require  or  justify. 

The  enlightening  and  conversion  of  the  heathen,  have 
of  late  years,  considerably  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
Christian  world.  Attempts  have  been  made  in  Europe,  to 
send  missionaries  into  various  parts,  for  that  purpose  ;  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  have  also  been  roused 
in  their  attention  to  the  same  salutary  object.  Various 
denominations  of  Christians  have  severally  combined  their 
influence  and  exertions.  It  is  ardently  to  be  wished,  that 
this  business  may  so  prosper,  as  to  form  the  leading  trait 
in  the  religious  character  of  these  times  ;  and,  especially, 
that  it  may  form  an  all-important  era  in  the  history  of  sav- 
age nations,  by  enrolling  them  with  civilized  and  Christian 
.people. 

Our  debt  to  savage  nations,  both  of  reparation  and  benev- 
olence, is  immense.  If  the  Christian  be  the  true  and  only 
saving  religion,  of  what  importance  it  is,  that  they  should 
know  it !  Their  instruction  and  improvement  form  an  ob- 
ject, not  unworthy  even  of  the  patronage  of  government. 
The  voice  of  humanity  loudly  bewails  their  deplorable  con- 
dition. We  may  safely  a£Brm,  that  legislative  interference 
is  often  employed  in  matters  of  less  magnitude  ;  but  we  may 
rest  assured,  that  the  government  of  this  country  will,  at 
least,  smile  on  the  -benevolent  designs  and  endeavors  of 
imUviduak,  and  will  smooth  the  way  for  their  accomplish- 
ment.* 

•The  patronage  extended  by  our  government,  to  the  Cherokee 
and  Choctaw  missions,  cannot  but  eiLcit^  tiie  gratitude  of  ever}-  be- 
nevolent heart. — Ed, 
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If  the  prejndicai  of  healbeaB  agaiaat  Cliriitiamly  ase 
strong,  they  are  fortified  in  them  by  facte  of  a  niofit  stnbborp 
and  glaHaf  nature.  They  jadge  of  this  religion,  to  them 
tinknoim,  by  what  they  coosider  the  best  meaas  of  judging, 
the  condact  of  nations  professing  it.  A  history  of  the 
aggressions  of  Christian  nations  upon  the  heathen,  wonfd 
form  a  rolnme  of  the  most  glaring  crimes.  On  this  score, 
t?hat  a  catalogue  of  enormities  would  be  found  in  the  coua- 
tries  and  islands  of  India,  in  Africa,  in  the  West-Indies,  In 
South  America  and  in  various  parts  of  North  America. 
What  oppresuoa,  injustice  and  monstrous  outrage*  the 
defenceless  people  o£  those  unenlightened  climes,  have 
saffered,  fromuations  professing  the  just,  lioly,  humane  and 
pacific  principles  of  Christianity  t 

For  those  nations,  thus  suffering,  thus  bleeding  with 
recent  wounds,  it  is  natural  to  view  in  one  light  the  profes- 
sor, and  the  religion  professed. 

To  this,  as  a  principle  cause,  it  is  doubtless  owing,  that 
so  great  a  part  of  the  world  still  remains  heathen.  Those 
nations,  who  have  been  favored  most  with  the  light  of 
science  and  troth,  have  improved  their  superior  advantages 
to  the  injury  and  ruin  of  their  fellow-creatures  less  inform- 
ed. While  Christians,  as  a  body,  conducted  agreeably  to 
their  principles,  while  they  behaved  like  subjects  of  the 
Prince  of  peace,  success  attended  their  doctrines,  their 
Institutions  spread  with  rapidity^  and  their  missionary  labors 
were  not  in  vain.  But  those  happy  days  have  been  long 
past.  Christian  nations,  once  having  become  powerful 
thought  no  more  of  converting  the  heathen,  but  by  the 
point  of  the  sword  ;  and  they  have  carried  on  this  mode  of 
conversion  upon  the  most  extensive  scale,  and  with  a  high 
hand.  Millions  have  fallen  a  sacrifice,  and  the  remnant 
have  only  survived  to  hate,  abhor,  and  curse  the  Christian 
name,  from  father  to  son,  forever. 

It  is  time  to  think  of  reparation.  But,  alas !  what  amends 
can  be  made  for  past  ages,  and  for  innumerable  milLionsf 
i  forbear  to  mention  the  awful  reparation,  which  even  now 
may  be  preparing  for  their  ruin.  Almighty  Providence 
has  their  destroyers  in  his  hand  ;  but  their  blood,  even  the 
atrocicpos  guilt  of  their  destruction,  has  descended  and  rests 
on  the  heads  of  ChriittiaD  powers  now  on  the  fringe  of 
action.  They,  too,  are  in  the  hand  of  the  same  ju?t  Provi- 
dence, which  has  dolerrniiied  Ihelr  fall.  The  present 
aevere  commotions  can  only  be  regarded  as   the  move- 
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^tneats  of  (hat  high  and  dreadful  wheel,  which  will  pafs 
Qver  aod  crush  them,  and  cause  them  to  become  like  chaff 
oftbe  summer  threshing-floor. 

May  we  hope,  that  our  infant  country  is  reserved  to  a 
happier  destiny  ?  Such  a  hope  can  only  be  grounded  on 
the  idea  of  our  cleaving  wholly  to  the  Christian  character. 
Ifwe  do  this,  we  shall  not  only  enjoy  the  smiles  of  Heaven, 
and  the  solid  and  lasting  benefits  of  divine  protection,  hat 
we  shall  look  on  the  poor  savages,  on  our  borders,  as  out 
unhappy  brethren,  and  shall  not  only  treat  them  with  clem- 
ency, but  make  every  possible  exertion  for  their  instruc- 
tion and  salvation. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  perfect  religious  freedom 
prevalent  in  this  country,  is  in  some  instances,  improved  to 
the  purpose  of  licentiousness,  it  probably  tends  to  pro- 
mote and  cherish  a  great  diversity  of  opinions.  Perhaps  it 
is  often  attended  with  gross  neglects  of  religious  institutions, 
such  as  the  Sabbath,  and  attendance  on  public  worship.  It 
has  been  accused  of  favoring  infidelity,  and  leading  to  the 
titter  neglect  and  contempt  of  all  religion.  £xperience, 
however,  refutes  the  accusation.  It  is  confidently  pre- 
sumed, that  religion  is  regarded  with  as  much  sincerity  in 
this  country,  as  in  any,  where  there  is  less  religious  freedom* 

But  should  it  even  be  granted,  that  libertinism,  in  some 
instances,  seems  to  be  rather  encouraged  by  such  unbridled 
freedom,  as  well  might  one  urge,  as  an  objection  to  free 
government,  that  it  tends  to  licentiousness  in  the  people. 
The  important  and  incalculable  benefit  resulting  from  our 
religious  system,  is  the  general  diffusion  of  light  and  know- 
ledge. When  a  man  is  left  to  choose  his  own  religion,  the 
moment  he  is  convinced,  that  important  consequences  are 
likely  to  result  from  his  choice,  he  begins  to  listen,  to  in- 
quire, to  examine,  to  discuss.  He  finds  others  engaged  in 
the  same  pursuit.  They  prompt,  encourage,  and  aid  one 
another.  It  thence  happens,  that  no  other  country  on  earth 
equals  this  for  religious  inquiries.  Nor  is  there  any  coun- 
try, where  the  people,  as  a  body,  are  so  well  informed  in 
religious  matters. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  seems  to  be  with- 
'wit  a  parallel.  We  find  nothing  like  it  in  modern  times. 
Anciently  the  Greeks  had  something,  which  resembled  it ; 
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but  that  resemblaace  was  indeed  remote  and  feeUe.  Tbeif 
Amphictjronic  coaocil  was  little  different  from  an  assembly 
of  embassadors,  saving  that  they  met  regularly  both  as  to 
time  and  place;  and,  when  convened,  their  proceeding! 
were  more  like  j^ome  kind  of  supreme  coart,  than  a  repre? 
0entati?e  legislative  bodj. 

Our  government  is  no  less  singular  as  to  its  natore,  thaa 
as  to  its  crigia.  it  is,  perhaps,  the  only  government  which; 
in  all  its  parts,  was  the  result  of  plan,  foresight,  or  design. 
Most  gOTemments  have  been  jumbled  into  existence,  froi^ 
mere  accident,  by  a  concurrence  of  unforeseen  e?enl8. 
Great  ,things  have  grown  from  small  beginnings.  Mei 
Ihave  been  fatigued  into  compliance  with  the  dictate?  of 
prompt  and  daring  ambition ;  and  have  acquiesced  in  a  sys- 
tem of  arbitrary  power,  Bijt  in  our  case,  a  number  of 
paen,  competent  to  so  great  a  work,  sat  down  and  planoed 
9ur  government.  Before  thega  lay  the  legif  latlon  of  part 
l^ges,  Thev  saw  the  rocks  and  shoals,  pn  whiph  ipanykd 
jjashed.  They  did  what  they  could  for  our  benefit.  Tlif 
plan  they  formed  was  dictated  by  their  knoffledge  of  opf 
circumstances ;  and  it  is  probably  the  ablest  and  best  flap 
pf  government,  ever  formed  by  man. 

In  ail  human  concerns,  theory  and  practice  arc  oftep 
found  to  differ.  We  shall  not  so  far  infringe  upon  tw 
Iphere  of  the  politician,  as  to  meddle  with  the  practical 
part,  that  is,  the  administration  of  our  government;  nof 
shall  we  take  any  other  notice  of  the  theory,  than  as  a 
jpaere  matter  of  speculation.  No  hurpan  government  can 
be  perfect.  Of  course,  the  best  ever  devised  by  tnortil 
man,  must  be  subject  to  changes,  inconveniences,  weak- 
nesses and,  ultimately,  to  dissolution.*  Man  himself  i««« 
fail;  and  can  it  be  thought  strange,  that  all  his  worts 
should,  in  that  respect,  resemble  him  7 

Some  writers  insist,  that  a  government,  in  order  to  m^ 
virtue,   strength   and   duration,   must   combine  tbe  InrM 
principles   of  monarchy,   aristocracy   and   democracy, 
cannot  be  doubted,  that  monarchy  is  the  strongest  form  o 
government;  that  aristocracy  has  the  most  wisdom;  a" 
democracy,   the   most  virtue.      Could   a  government 
formed,  which  would  unite  the  strength  of  monarchy  wn  " 
out  its  tyranny ;  the  wisdom  of  aristocracy  without  ite  a»- 

•There  seems  to  be  no  necefsity  that  our  exceU?Dt  R<>v<rn.P«»* 
jihould  be  dcfitJ^pyed,  tii]  the  world  itself  i^  destrp^ed.— £f    . 
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BitioQ ;  aDd  (he  virtue  of  democracy  without  its  weakness 
and  folly,  that  form  would  be  the  best. 

Our  goverument  is  wholly  without  the  monarchical 
branch.  It  only  combines  aristocracy  with  republicanism. 
The  probability  is,  that,  though  republican  in  theory,  it 
will,  in  the  course  of  events  become,  in  a  great  measure, 
aristocratic.  Our  executive  power  is  weak,  and  the  aris« 
tocratic  tendency  of  the  whole  machine,  too  obvious  to 
escape  the  notice  of  any  one  who  looks  attentively  at  it. 
Power  and  influence  can  never  be  long  separated  from 
wealth.  Many  governments  in  theory,  have  professed  to 
confer  honor  and  office  according  to  merit.  No  theory  has 
been  more  specious  than  ours.  But,  in  this  country,  the 
honors  and  offices  will  be  controlled  by  a  chain  of  influx  nee, 
whose  last  link  will  be  made  fast  by  a  golden  staple.  True, 
it  may  be  said,  that  our  government  i^  elective,  and  almost 
every  man  is  eligible  to  office.  But  what  is  our  chief 
magistrate?  He  is  elevated  at  the  head  of  several  millions 
of  people.  If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  natural  aristocracy 
in  society,  he  must  be  from  that  class.  He  must  be  a  man 
of  the  most  elevated  dignity — ft  man  of  a  mind  far  superior 
to  other  men,  and  whose  life,  character,  circumstances  andt 
fortunes  have  combined  to  raise  him  fiir  above  the  common 
level.  Hence,  though  the  office  is  elective,  yet  it  is  as 
completely  beyond  the  reach  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  as  though  it  were  hereditary. 

Let  it  be  supposed,  that  there  are  seven  men  in  the  United 
States,  adequate  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  President. 
Their  depth  can  only  be  fathomed  and  their  qualifications 
traced,  by  men  of  nearly  equal  capacity.  The  great  body 
of  the  people  never  saw,  and  never  will  see,  those  seven. 
They  must  be  made  known,  to  the  community,  by  men  of 
an  intermediate  grade  of  intelligence,  who  are  still  far 
above  the  common  level.  Perhaps  one  hundred  men  must 
be  the  sources  of  intelligence  to  the  millions  who  compose 
the  nation.  Nor  yet  can  this  hundred  act  upon  the  com- 
munity, but  by  another  intermediate  grade,  consisting,  we 
will  say,  of  a  thousand.  Thus  it  appears,  that  our  right  of 
suffrage,  in  the  election  of  our  chief  magistrate,  is  an 
immensely  complicated  system  of  influence,  interest,  favor, 
confidence  and  proxy.  A  chain  of  influence,  composed  of 
ten  thousand  links,  and  divided  into  ten  thousand  branches, 
descends  with  tortuous  course  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people.    Nobody  can  tell  wber6,  or  how,  it  begins,    if  it 
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is  corrapt  in  its  source,  it  seldom  grows  purer  in  its  propa- 
gation ;  or,  if  it  arise  from  a  pure  fountain,  it  is  often 
checked  and  defeated  in  its  progress.  One  man  tells  me 
to  vote  tor  A — another  tells  me  to  vote  for  B.  1  knoiv 
Dothing  of  A  or  B,  l)ut  from  the  distant  and  discordant 
mnrmnrs  of  a  common  fame.  I  decide  the  important  ques- 
tion, therefore,  not  by  comparing  the  qualifications  of  A 
and  B,  but  by  balancing  the  integrity  and  good  sene  of  two 
persons  much  nearer  mc,  by  whom  A  and  B  are  recom- 
mended. 

And  who  are  the  senators  of  the  United  States  ?  They 
are  two  in  number  from  each  state.  They  should  be,  as 
all  acknowledge,  men  of  great  abilities,  great  integrity, 
and  supereminent  virtue.  They  can  be  found  only  in  the 
highest  and  most  dignified  walks  of  life.  They  must  be 
men,  the  general  current  of  whose  lives  has  evinced  their 
greatness  and  integrity — of  course,  men  rarely  to  be  found. 
They  must  be  selected  from  the  happy  few,  who,  by  a 
peculiar  destiny,  Hre  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  most 
arduous  and  important  concerns  of  a  nation.  The  right  of 
suffrage,  therefore,  in  the  great  body  of  the  people,  avails 
DO  more  than  this,  viz.  to  say  which  one  of  the  few  shall 
be  the  man ;  nor  can  they  say  that,  till  they  are  told  which 
one  shall  be  the  man^  by  somebody  who  knows  him  better 
than  they  do. 

The  same  observations  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
choice  of  the  members  of  the  house  of  representatives. 
We  will  suppose,  that  each  member  of  that  house  has  forty 
thousand  constituents.  Not  one  fourth  of  them  have  any 
personal  knowledge  of  him,  nor  any  knowledge  of  him,  hat 
by  information  from,  perhaps,  some  man,  who  knows  some 
man,  who  knows  some  man,  &c.  who  knows  him  better  thaa 
they  do.  ft  amounts  to  this,  that,  from  among  the  few 
qualified  for  that  important  office,  one  must  be  selected ;  and 
it  should  be  the  one,  who  is  the  best  among  forty  thousand. 
As  a  general  principle,  it  will  happen,  that  this  office  will 
he  obtained  by  the  most  opulent,  influential,  or  intriguing 
men  in  society — men  elevated  fiir above  the  common  level; 
and  sometimes  men  who  are  strangers  to  the  views,  feelings 
and  interests  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  Therefore, 
although  we  have  no  titles  of  nobility  in  our  country,  yet 
all  the  branches  of  government  being  organized  and  maJe 
up  of  men  of  a  class  superior  in  point  of  intellect,  interest, 
influence,  and,  we  might  add,  of  intrigue,  it  can  scarcely 
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be  doubted,    that    it  will,    one  day  or    other,    tend  to 
aristocracy. 

A  governinent,  composed  of  branchii^  from  different 
classes  of  men,  which  branches,  in  the  proper  exercise  of 
their  power,  will  be  actuated  by  an  opposition  of  interest 
and  prerogative,  will  check  and  balance  itself,  and  by 
action  and  re-action,  will  preserve  an  equilibrium ;  but 
When  all  parts  of  government  are  from  men  of  one  class-*— 
have  but  one  interest,  and  lean  the  same  way,  the  con* 
sequence  is  obvious.  In  a  word,  in  the  formation  of  govern* 
ments,  allowance  should  be  made  for  man  as  a  selfish 
being ;  and,  in  the  different  branches,  that  selfishness  should 
be  so  situated  as  to  impel  them  in  different  direction?. 
When  a  man^s  interest  leads  him  to  do  right,  we  have  Ihe 
surest  pledge  of  his  conduct. 

In  our  country,  the  vast  objects  to  be  disposed  of  by 
periodical  and  frequent  elections,  will  be  a  fruitful  source 
of  contention,  and  difficulty.  The  amplest  field  for  chi* 
canery  and  intrigue,  will  be  opened,  that  ever  existed. 
Merit  is  generally  modest,  and  rather  seeks  concealment ; 
while  ambition  assumes  a  thousand  forms  of  disguise,  stoops 
to  the  meanest  arts,  and  is  always  noisy  for  the  public 
good. 

The  co-existent  powers  of  the  general  and  state  govern* 
ments,  especially  in  the  legislative  and  judiciary  depart- 
ments, render  the  whole  machine  as  complicated,  as  it  is 
great.  It  will  require  time,  and,  it  is  feared,  more  wisdom 
and  virtue  than  are  common  to  mankind,  to  define  their 
resipective  limits,  to  adjust  duly  their  interfering'  claims,  to 
extend  or  restrain  their  jurisdictions,  as  may  be  necessary 
on  future  emergencies. 

One  of  the  most  serious  evils,  to  which  the  constitution 
of  our  government  is  liable,  (and  the  same  may  be  s|aid  of 
all  written  constitutions,)  is  the  power,  caprice,  ambiguity 
and  fallacy  of  construction.  The  instrument  is  very  con- 
cise, though  perhaps  nothing  of  a  similar  nature  was  ever 
mere  explicit  and  intelligible.  The  political  tactician, 
however,  can  esaily  demonstrate,  that  no  system  of  law  or 
form  of  government  can  be  couched  in  such  language,  as  to 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  sophistry.  The  clearest,  most 
forcible  and  positive  expressions,  are  liable  to  constructions, 
glosses,  colorings  and  perversion.  It  is  remarkable  that 
some  of  the  greatest  and  most  importafift  political  dispntes 
» ia  this  country,  Imve  arisen  respecting  the  intentand  mcan- 
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iag  4>f  the  comtitutlou.  In  those  disputed,  B0t  only  the 
people  lit  large,  but  eveu  statesmeu^  have  actually  takeo 
different  sides,  and  meiutaiiied  the  cootror^rsy  in  the  most 
atrenuoos  ma^er- 

But  without  virtue  in  the  people — ^Sndee4,  witbout  great 
wisdom  and  circumspection,  the  best  tbepry  that  ever 
existed  on  paper,  will  be  like  a  paper  wall  opposed  to  the 
csnoen^s  mouth.  The  wisest  regulations,  the  best  laws, 
vill.be  censured  as  anconstitutio^al,  through  mere  peryer- 
«ion ;  the  constitution  itsf  If  will  b^  w^sailed,  under  pretext 
of  amendment;  it  will  be  curtailed)  mutilated^  nuderipined, 
end  destroyed.  Nothing  c$in  prevent  ^vUs  qi*  this  nature, 
but  public  virtue. 

The  vast  disparity  ^mofg  th#  different  st^t^s  will  ulti- 
mately  prove  a  source  of  danger  to  our  government.  So 
long  as  human  nat9r<e  remama  whM  it  qow  is,  i^en  will  not 
fail  to  avail  themselv^^  of  the  pow^v  put  lutQ  their  hands, 
and,  generally,  to  seifidh  purpose^  Whi^  some  of  th^ 
states  are  as  large  %s  the  laogdcii^  of  i^urope^  .others  an^ 
q^ite  diminutive,  and«on  t^e  principle  of  eqc^  represent?!* 
lion,  must  have  little  ipduence  in  the  generaj  goveromeiit. 
An  equality  in  the  Seipate  ^^  fajy  9^  meai^  giyje  {^e  fqiall 
states  an  equi-pooderance,  since  in  the  lower  hpuse, 
the  essential  laws  of  th^  ^lon  generally  originate.  On 
thl*  ^ptk^  the  Grei^ifMn  J^^pqiblica  w^r^  ruined..  Tboiighit 
must  be  coofeued,  w«  s^re  far  l^^tter  pi^ovi(led*for  against 
the  evil,  than  thty  ^f^^^^  y^t  our  provisipn.  Jiiay  prove 
ioeffectual.  The  larger  statef  wilj  he  iij^ely  to  prf^omi- 
iviite,  and  govern.  Thlis  will  occasion  o^otiations,  combi- 
uHtloos^  and  iatriguesy  till,  ^t  l^ngtii,  JLaeedeo%o»^  Aihens^  qr 
Thebes^  will  role  the  rest. 

The  theorist  cannot  but  see  defect  in  our  judic^^ry  5ys« 
tem.  The  juiliclary  department,  under  every  freje  govern- 
ment, is  the  proper  guard  of  the  laws.  But,  in  our  country, 
the  laws  of  the  uaiou  are,  in  a  great  mpasui-e,  if  ft  to  the 
guaniianship  of  C(^t\fn  ^hpfo  qi^iisteoce  depends  on  the 
state  legislatures*  It  may,,  indeed,  be  said,  that  this  will 
serve  to  gmiritntee  thf  liberties  pf  e^h  state.  Will  it  do 
yhxnl  Or  rathfr  »fill  it  not  i^pipse  the  fsecurity  of  the 
general  gpver^men^  on  tbe  virt^e  of  each  individual  stite? 
-T-ar  prop  Xoo  fgehto^f^r  t^e  weight  it  syst^ins.  The  causes, 
of.whichi  the  fe^r^i  qourt  hd^ds  ^isifietiqn,  are  ^w,  and 
9f  small  inspont^Q^  ^oq^ar^  with  jhe.yaM  pecuniary 
^ncerns  of  lh,e  folate  cpurfe ;  wjiije^  oq  the  o.lher  hand,  the 
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legislative  eoocerns  of  the  general  government,  as  much 
outweigh  those  of  the  several  states.  Jt  amounts  to  thls^ 
that  the  legislative  power  of  this  country  is  holden  by  the 
general  government ;  the  judicial  by  the  several  states.  It 
will  also  serve  to  set  this  matter  in  a  stronger  light,  hy 
observing  that  it  has  been  the  manifest  policy  of  sod»e  of 
the  larger  states,  to  lessen  the  sphere  and  dimiiHSh  th^ 
'  ImportBoce  6f  the  federal  courts. 

No  organ  of  governtnent  can  be  considered  as  completer, 
in  which  there  does  not  exist  a  plenitude  of  legislHtive^, 
executive  and  judicial  powers.  The  general  government 
legislate?,  and  looks  to  the  state  judiciaries  for  the  carrying 
of  its  laws  into  effect.  But  if,  as  many  assert,  the  state 
governments  are  to  operate  as  a  check  upon  the  general 
government ;  if  they  are  to  be  coiisidcred  as  the  anchor  of 
our  liberties,  how  plausible  will  be  their  pretext,  and  how 
frequent  their  opportonltles  for  opposing  the  laws  of  the 
nnion.  In  the  present  calm  of  public  passloifs,  and  feign  of 
virtue*  ^blle,  as  yat^  mMy.of  those  patriots  are  alive,  who 
first  asserted  and  accomplished  otH^'freeAun  frem  »  foreiga 

Joke,  there  ia^  perhap,  Uttie  dimgov  frmn  Itoae  sources; 
ut  the  time  may  come,  when  things  shall  be  quite  altered, 
8uch  a  tithe  probably  will  come  bog  befeve  o«r  populatiaa 
shall  equal  the  means  of  subsistence  in  our  ooimtry. 

To  give  symmetry  and  peraamence  to  onr  syatem  of 
government,  one  would  be  induced,  from  pursuing  the  pre- 
ceding trattt  of  reftecthinS^  lo  fbiirk  (hat  onr federal yodieiary 
shonld  be  as  eatentive  In  its  jurisdiction  as  thU  legishitttre. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  importaoce  of  the  state  jndiciaries 
is  necessary  to  the  snhsistenee  of  the  states  hi  their  dis- 
tinct capacity.  How  far,  add  in  what  sense  are  the  indi- 
vidual states  independent  ?  How  far  ate  they  consolidated  ? 
What  is  the  riature  and  strei^th  of  their  onion  f  How  is 
'that  onion  to  be  preserved  ?  and  how  long  will  it  last  ? 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  OUR  GOVERNMENT  AS  IT 
RELATES  TO  FOREIGNERS. 

No  government  was  ever  more  benevolent  or  liberal  to 
foreigners,  than  that  of  the  United  States.  It  has  bolden 
out  to  them,  the  greatest  encouragements;  nor  has  it  dis- 
appointed their  expectations.  When  arrived  in  this  coun- 
try, they  have  been  fostered  and  cherished  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  symfathy  for  theis  lonesome  and  exiled  condition^ 
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Thej  hare  been  taken  by  the  handt  not  only  by  out 
cilizeo5>,  but  by  the  goyernment  itself.  They  have  not 
only  been  aided  in  business,  but  have  been  made  citizens, 
and  honored  with  the  public  confidence,  by  appointments  to 
offices  under  the  government. 

The  object  of  oar  people  and  of  tbe  government  itself, 
in  this  matter,  has  doubtless  first  been  to  promote  emigra* 
tions  from  Europe.  The  first  settlers  in  this  conntry, 
while  it  was  yet  a  mighty  wilderness,  considered  tbemselv^ea 
as  in  a  kind  of  voluntary  exile. 

They  seemed  for  a  long  time  to  want  nothing  so  much  aa 
inhabitants.  Even  after  they  had  grown  so  numerous,  a$ 
to  feel  no  fear  of  the  savages,  still  there  was  an  almost 
boundless  continent  before  them.  They  felt  the  want  of 
people  on  all  accounts ;  to  clear  off  the*  woods ;  to  cultivato 
the  lands ;  to  carry  on  the  manual  arts  $  to  promote  the 
liberal  sciences ;  and,  in  short,  for  all  the  grand  otgects  of 
peace  and  war.^ 

To  them,  nothing  was  to  dosintble,  aa  the  arrival  of  aev 
settlers.  They  solicited  emigrations,  and  received  and 
caressed  strangers  from  ail  nations,  with  the  ntmost  warmth 
an  j  sincerity. 

This  disposition  becoming  habitoal  and  universal,  it 
descended  from  father  to  son,  and  lost  nothing  even  by  that 
revolution,  which  severed  us  from  Great  Britain,  and  made 
OS  an  independent  nation.  When  the  present  federal  gov* 
ernment  was  formed,  it  could  not  but  savor  of  thbse  notions 
of  government,  which  were  corextensive  with  the  Anglo- 
Americans,  and  had  been  coeval  with  their  first  settlement 
in  this  country.  An  immense  conntiy ;  few  people ;  a  ter- 
ritory, but  the  margin  of  which  was  as  yet  settled  ;  nniver- 
sal  liberty,  both  civil  and  religious ;  freedom  of  thought  and 
speech  ;  great  sincerity  of  mind  and  simplicity  of  manners ;  i 
respect  H)r,  and  confidence  in  strangers  coming  to  live 
among  us,  were  objects  whose  influence  predominated  in 
the  minds  of  all  classes,  not  excepting  those,  who  formed 
our  state  constitutions. 

To  increase  the  population  of  our  extensive  territories, 
provision  was  made  for  the  encouragement  of  emigration. 
The  warm  benevolence  of  individuals,  prompted  them  to 
institute  societies  for  the  aid  of  emigrants,  and  legal  pro* 
vision  was  made,  that,  in  a  short  time,  and  with  little 
trouble,  they  might  become  our  fellow-citizcns,  and  partako 
of  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  our  country.    T^or 
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titi  tm^  efcnt  to  promate  the  cause  of  forei^ers  stop  h^re. 
Several  of  thero,  in  Tnrioiis  parts,  were  promoted  to  offices 
of  considerable  trast  and  importance,  and  were  allowed  la 
share  iargelj  in  the  honors,  powers  andemolaments  of  gov« 
emment. 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  in  their  faror  to  foreign- 
ers, were  prompted  by  purer  motires,  than  those  of  a 
selfidh  oatore.  AltlK>iigh  thej  raw  their  interest  in  ai> 
Increase  of  population,  jet  humanity  itself,  and  that  of  the 
most  generous  and  elerated  nature^  had  much  influence  in 
this  business.  They  wished  their  country  might  be  an 
asylum  for  the  poor  and  oppressed  from  all  nations.  It 
was  their  ambition  to  give  strangers,  who  wanted  a  country 
«nd  a  home,  so  welcome  a  reception,  and  afford  them 
such  privileges  as  to  efface  from  their  memories  the  days 
of  their  affliction  and  distress,  or  to  cause  them  to  be 
remembered,  only  to  heighten  the  contrast  of  their  present 
good  fortune  and  felicity.  Many  an  unhappy  exile  can^ 
with  great  propriety,  say,  I  voas  a  stranger^  and  ye  took  tnt 
in. 

It  is  not  unlike,  however,  that  the  future  historian  will 
be  compelled  to  say,  that  our  government,  in  relation  to 
foreigners,  erred  through  excess  of  benevolence  and  urbun^ 
)ty.  In  general,  the  incentives  to  emigration  were  both 
needless  and  unsafe.  From  the  natural  progress  of  popula- 
tion, onr  increase  was  great,  almost  without  a  parallel. 
Far  distant  from  the  desolating  wars  of  Europe,  our  fathers 
dwelt  in  the  bosom  of  peace  and  plenty,  and  under  the 
smiles  of  Providence,  had  yearly  accessions  of  strength, 
more  to  be  relied  on,  than  mercenary  armies,  or  any  de- 
scription  of  foreign  emigrants. 

The  rapid  increase  of  any  nation,  by  means  of  an  influx 
Of  foreigners,  is  dangerous  to  the  repose  of  that  nation  ; 
especially  if  the  number  of  emigrants  bears  any  cohsidera* 
hie  proportion  to  the  old  inhabitants.  Even  if  that  propor- 
tion is  very  small,  the  tendency  pf  the  thing  is  injurious, 
unless  the  new  comers  are  more  civilized  and  more  virtu- 
ous, and  have  at  the  same  time,  the  same  ideas  and  feeling 
about  government.  But  if  they  are  more  vicious,  they  will 
corrupt ;  if  less  industrious,  they  will  promote  idleness  j  if 
they  have  different  ideas  of  government,  they  will  contend; 
if  the  same,  they  will  intrigue  and  interfere. 

The  people,  brought  up  in  the  bosom  of  the  British 
kingdoms,  are  essentially  different  from  us,  both  in  their 
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Ti«tf«  and  feelings  trlMMit  govermnenf.  Thtm^  ^^Si^  nmf. 
use  the  same  words  that  we  use  ;  theogh  they  exfrress  the 
same  abhorrence  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  yet  liberty, 
considered  as  a  creature  of  'the  mind,  is  with  th^m  a 
different  thing,  from  what  it  is  with  us.  It  is  no  difficait 
matter  to  account  for  the  licentious  'views  of  liberty,  and 
the  romantic  ideas  of  the  freedom  of  ibis  counti^,  enter-, 
tained  by  the  lower  classes  of  Europeans.  From  their 
infancy,  they  have  associated  with  government  and  law, 
the  idea  of  tyranny  and  injustice,  and  with  liberty,  a  state 
of  society  as  unrestrained,  as  a  state  of  nature.  When  they 
eome  into  this  country,  and  find  law  and  government  of  a 
sterner  cast,  than  they  had  iigored  to  themselves,  Ihey  seen 
grow  discontented  and  seek  for  a  revolution. 

The  history  of  Rome  furnishes  a  striking  instance  of  tl^ 
deplorable  effects  of  an  influx  of  strangers  into  a  cowitry. 
After  the  Romans  had  conquered  Carthage,.  Greece, -Asaa 
and  Gaul,  Italy  presently  was  filled  with  enterprising  evah 
grants  from  all  quarters.  .  Thppgh  they  came,  as  it  WHBre, 
singly,  and  as  humble  suppliants,  yet  they,  in  effect,  co&> 
^uered  their  conquerors.  '  They  inundated  all  Italy.  The 
majesty  of  the  ancient  Romans  was  obscured,  overwhelmed, 
and  utterly  lost,  in  an  innumerable  swarm  of  foreigners. 
The  evil  came  on  by  slow  and  imperceptible  degre«8 ;  bat 
was  at  last  irresistible  and  fatal-  These  were  the  persons^ 
generally  employed  in  the  civil  wars.  A  multitude  jnade 
up  of  such  people  is  always  fickle,  inflammatory,  out* 
rageous,  vindictive,  and  burning  with  ambition  to  level  all 
distinctions. 

It  is  not  a  common  case,  that  the  most  valuable  members 
of  society  emigrate.  As  it  was  in  the  days  of  David,  who- 
soever was  in  debt,  or  discontented,  or  in  distress,  fled  to 
the  cave  of  AduHam,  and  by  (hat.  means,  his  arnsj  grew 
apace  ;  so  it  generally  is  in  cases  of  emigration.  Though 
many  worthy  characters  are  found  in  so  great  an  emigra- 
tion, as  has  been  to  this  country,  yet,  for  the  most  part, 
Ihey  are  poor,  distressed,  overwhelmed  with  calamities, 
discontented,  oppressed  by  the  tyranny  of  their  govern- 
ment sometimes,  but  more  commonly,  by  their  own  vices 
or  imprudence. 

The  people  of  evetjr  country  are  the  most  suitable  to 
govern  their  own  country.  Could  Pitt  and  Fox  be  restored 
to  life,  they  wonld  not  make  good  legislators  in  America, 
ff,  indeed,  in  a  few  illastrious  instances,  it  would  aisswerytis 
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tlMife^ is.no^fefieral  rote  wilboiit  exc«p4t«n«t  yet  the  pnocl- 
pie  here  laid  down,  is  certainly  correct.  In  whatever 
country,  IbreigDers  interfere  with  government,  the  ten* 
dency  of  that  interference  is  a  change  either  for  better  or 
for  worse ;  and  the  tendency  of  changes,  especially  when 
the  effect  of  blind  onuses,  is  but  too  well  known. 

The  fraiDe  of  oar  government  is  probably  as  faultless,  as 
CMk  be  expectejd  in  thi^  imperfect  world.*  Its  tiltimate 
success  must  then  depend  upon  its  being  wisely  adminis- 
tered.. Relative  to  that  article,  our  security  lies  in  our 
eiectioDS.  As,  in  our  form  of  government,  the  rigKt  of 
suffrage  is  among  the  most  important  of  civil  rights,  it 
skould  be  preserved  inviolate;  but  it  should  be  guarded 
with  the  severest  caution*  Foreigners,  who  arrive  in  this 
country,  seldom  come  with  an  expectation  of  becoming 
legislators  here.  Their  confidence  in  our  government 
probably  brought  them  hither,  where  they  ought  not  to 
hope  for  more  than  complete  security  of  life,  liberty  and 
property.  More  than  such  security  would,  ia  the  end, 
work  injury  to  themselves.    . 

To  illustrate  the  subject,  wewill  state  an  extreme  case. 
We  •  will  suppose  the  government  of  the  United  States 
wholly  given  into  the  hands  of  strangers  and  foreigners. 
An  arrangement  of  this  nature,  every  one  must  see,  would 
by  completely  ruining  the  country,  I'uiu  all  it  contains, 
foreigners  as  well  as  citizens.  From  this,  to  descend  to  a 
case  of  a  muclx  lower  nature,  we  will  only  suppose,  that 
every  foreigner,  on  his  arrival,  or  soon  after,  should  be 
vested  with  some  office  of  government.  From  such  a  pro- 
vision, two  great  evils  would  arise :  first,  strangers  would 
flock  to  our  shores  in  swarros  and  clouds,  like  the  locusts  of 
£gypt ;  nor  would  they  all  be  of  the  most  meritorious  class: 
and  secondly,  the  offices  filled  by  these  people,  would  gene- 
rally be  wretchedly  discharged.  They  would  have  neither 
the  ability  nor  the  disposition  to  discharge  their  duty 
according  to  our  notions  of  duty.  Nor  would  it  remedy 
the  difficulty,  should  it  be  granted,  that  their  notions  were 
more  correct  than  ours. 

From  both  of  the  preceding  cases,  which  are  more  or 
less  extreme,  we  will  now  descend  to  the  thing,  as  it  is. 
Every  foreigner,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  our  country,  by  a 

•It  IS  to  be  hoped  that  ra»t  iniproTements  are  yet  to  be  made  in 
the  Qcience  of  governmeDt. — Ed, 
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coarse  oeitber  ctrcnitoas,  expeodve,  nor  long,  hftc6toe^  4 
citizen  in  the  faflest  sense.  He  is  one  of  the  sovereign  peo** 
pU  of  this  country — ^is  an  elector,  and  eHgib^e  to  many 
offices.  He  immediately  becomes  a  politician--^  profound 
in  the  science  of  goTemment-^is  able  to  set  all  fhmgs 
right.  From  bis  cradle,  his  ideas  of  lawr  and  government 
have  been  closely  associated  with  the  moii  <HrefQl  images 
of  fe?r,  terror  and  resentment ;  and  be  views  liberty  a» 
some  wild,  enchanting  monntain-nymph,  roving  through 
fields  spread  wide  sftid  adorned  with  flowers.  With  these 
views  of  law  and  liberty,  he  sets  himself  Indiefatigably  at 
work,  to  mend  the  course  of  things.  He  declaims  against 
oppression,  flames  with  zeal  for  liberty,  and  seldom  fails  t& 
be  at  the  head  or  tail  of  innovation  and  reform,  perhaps  of 
insurrection. 

it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  emigralnts  from  Europe  ate 
from  a  more  advanced  state  of  society,  than  is  genemlly 
found  in  this  country ;  or,  at  least,  an  older  state.  It  thence 
happens  that  many  of  them,  even  of  the  lowest  grade,  have 
a  certain  knowledge  of  mankind,  the  necessary  resnlt  of 
mingling  with  an  immense  m'ass  of  population.  This  know- 
ledge,  indeed,  is  chiefly  made  up  of  vanity  and  vice ;  but  it 
kelps  them  to  great  volubility  of  tongue,  smartness  of  reply, 
and  a  seeming  knowledge  of  things,  which,  handed  out  on 
all  occasions,  readily  sets  many  people  to  staring  at  them  as 
something  extraordinary.  For  this  very  reason,  many  of 
them  vulgarly  pass  for  people  of  gpreat  information,  especially 
in  the  circulating  politics  of  the  day.  Of  course  they  are 
pushed  forward  into  offices  of  considen^ble  responsibility. 

The  republic  of  A thiens  guarded  the  avenues  to  citizen* 
ship  with  great  strictness.  With  them,  foreigners  could 
only  become  citizetin  in  their  great  grand  children.  Their 
policy,  in  this  respect,  seemed  not  only  safe,  but  necessary 
Their  state  was  so  small,  that  could  foreigners  have  gained 
admittance,  they  would  soon  have  outnumbered  them,  ft  tt 
as  dangerous  to  be  outwitted,  as  outnumbered ;  and  it  wouM  . 
be  the  true  policy  of  the  United  States  to  admit  no  foreigner 
ever  to  the  right  of  suflrage.  No  person  should  hereafter 
become  a  citizen,  but  by  being  bom  within  the  United 
States. 

Far  be  it,  that  this  rule  should  extend  to  the  disfranchising 
of  such,  as  have  by  any  means  already  obtained  citizenship. 
Many  of  them  came  among  us,  when  their  arrival  was  for- 
tunate for  us,  and  it  should  certainly  prove  so  to  them. 
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Their  preflenee  gave  cwniemtnce^  and  their  assistaniee 
4lrength,  But  thgse  days  are  past ;  aod  a  sioular  occasion 
will  never  return. 

Let  foreigners  find  in  iMs  country  an  asylum  of  rest,  an 
escape  from  oppression.  Here  let  them  buy,  and  build, 
and  plant;  let  them  spread  and  flourish,  pursuing  interest 
and  happiness  in  every  mode  of  life  which  enterprise  can 
suggest,  or  reason  Justify ;  but  let  them  be  exonerated 
from  the  tolls  of  government.  We  do  not  need  their  hands 
to  steady  the  ark.  If  we  make  good  laws,  they  will  share 
the  benefit;  if  bad  ones,  the  blame  will  not  be  theirs.  Let 
their  children,  bom  among  os,  become  citizens  by  birth* 
right.. 

POPULAR  ELECTIONS. 

.,  In  elective  governments,  the  most  important  point  to  be 
settled  is,  who  shall  have  the  right  of  suffrage  ?  who  shall 
be  the  electors  ?  Surely,  if  this  right  were  always  to  be 
exercised  by  wise  and  virtuous  men,  non(e  but  such  would 
l^e  chosen  into  office.  But  where  the  power  to  choose  is 
lodged  in  bad  hands,  it  is  probabte,  that  bad  men  will  be 
chosen.  Hence  the  old  but  true  maxim,  that  the  happinesa 
of  elective  governments  depends  on  the  virtue  of  the 
people. 

The  conduct  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  hitherto, 
has  been  such,  as  will  entitle  them  to  the  character  of  a 
wise  and  virtuous  people ;  with,  perhaps,  some  small  deduc- 
tions. Could  it  be  relied  on,  that  we  should  always  remain 
ps  virtuous,  as  we  now  are,  and  perhaps  a  little  more  so,  it 
(nust  be  granted,  that  the  right  of  suffrage  was  put  intQ 
exactly  the  right  hands.  Let  us  indulge  the  pleasing  hope, 
that  as  a  nation,  we  shall  not  remain  stationary  in  our 
present  attainments  of  political  virtue,  but  shall  continnally^ 
progress  in  the  same,  and  also  in  knowledge,  till  we  become, 
to  a  man,  a  nation  of  patriots  and  statesmen. 

In  spite  of  the  most  flattering  hopes,  considering  the 
various  means,  by  which  the  number  of  citizens  is  daily 
and  rapidly  increased,  it  must  be  allowed  to  be  possible, 
that  the  people  of  this  country  will  grow  far  more  corrupt. 
They  certainly  have  the  common  inducements  and  tempta- 
tions to  that  end.  If  ever  the  people  of  any  country  were 
corrupted  by  an  influx  of  foreigners  of  different  habits, 
manners  and  customs,  we  are  in  danger.     If  a  sudden 
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increase  of  wealtii^  luxury,  eftoiioRcy,  extraTaganee  asi 
ditslpatioD,  ever  corrupted  aoj  nation,  we  are  in  dangen 
If  it  it  possibie  for  artfal  and  designing  men  to  a«ail  the 
virtues  of  the  lowrer  class  of  people,  to  palm  their  ambitious 
schemes  upon  the  unwary,  to  impose  upon  ignorance  and 
droplicity,  we  are  in  danger. 

The  causes  of  public  corruption  and  national  depravity, 
at  first,  are  slow,  and  work  unseen.  They  begin  to  operate 
by  insensible  degrees ;  and  are  always  perceived  least  by 
that  part  of  the  community,  on  whom  their  operation  i$ 
most  fatal.  If  such  causes  exist  in  this  country,  however 
much  the  good  sense  and  virtue  of  the  people  may  retard 
their  operation  for  a  while,  yet  they  may,  at  length, 
produce  their  utmost  effects ;  for  the  same  causes,,  under 
similar  circumstances,  will  inHillibly  produce  the  same 
effects. 

When  that  time  shall  come,  (and  it  may  prove  to  bd  a 
very  distant  day,)  our  elections  will)  in  some  degree^ 
resemble  those  of  ancient  Rome,  in  the  latter  itagea  of  the 
republic,  when  Cesar  relied  eikedy  on  an  armed  force« 
which  he  knew  to  be  devoted  to  his  iirterest ;  whe« 
Pompey  sought  the  favSi^  of  the  people  by  populkr  lawS| 
■nd  when  the  opulent  Crassus  sought  the  same,  hy  makti^ 
finners  and  various  donations  to  a  rabble,  comnstlng  of  half 
a  million  of  people. 

The  right  of  suffrage,  in  the  hands  of  d  multitude  of 
ignorant,  indigent  and  vicious  men,  is  but  another  name  M 
throwing  the  whohe  number  of  tdeir  votes  in  favot*  of  any 
artful,  aspiring  demagogue,  who  will  purchase  them,  at  tfa« 
highest  price.  Nor  are  they,  indeed,  very  costly,  beiiy 
purchased,  for  the  most  part,  with  empty  flattery,  and  false 
promises.  The  celebrated  Crassus  was  probably  the  naosi 
liberal  purchaser  of  popular  favor,  to  be  found  in  the 
annals  of  histonr.  He  supported  the  poor  of  Rome  at  hit 
own  expense,  for  about  nine  months.  It  must  have  cost 
him  ten  millions  of  dollars,  according  to  the  present  value 
of  specie.  The  most  unlucky  part  of  the  business  was, 
that  the  rabble,  after  they  had  eaten  up  all  he  could  well 
spare,  in  a  most  ungrateful  manner  forsook  him  for  Pom^ 
pey,  who  only  tickled  their  ears  with  handsome  speeches  s 
and  Pompey  they  as  soon  forsook,  to  gaze  on  the  military 
splendor  of  Cesar.  Cesar  was  far  too  generous  and 
magnanimous.  They  presently  put  him  aside,  and  received 
m  hi»  plajae  a  sjtero^  profound  and   artful  tyrant,  under 
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vrhom  Aey  humbly  kissed  the  rod,  and  lay  dewn  to  their 
burdens  forever. 

If  popular  favor  is  sometimes  cheaply  purchased,  it 
Be  vert  heUss  always  costs  more  thao  it  is  worth.  For  what 
18  it  ?  To  answer  this  question,  we  need  the  pen  of  Shak- 
•peare,  who  has  given  us  a  definition  of  the  word  honor. 
It  is  an  hour^s,  or  a  day's,  or  a  month's  existence,  in  the 
blasting,  pestiferous  breath  of  folly  and  falsehood.  The 
favorite  name  undulates  in  air  to-day  with  boisterous  accia* 
nations  of  praise ;  to-morrow  with  hideous  imprecations 
9fid  deadly  curses ;  and,  at  all  times,  with  grosser  fumes, 
than  float  around  the  table  of  the  gods,  after  quaffing  deeply 
of  their  immortal  nectar.  Yet  demagogues,  in  every  age« 
have  made  this  same  popuktrity  their  supreme  deity ;  ana 
fpany,  poor  souls!  who  could  not  give  what  Crassusgave 
to  purchase  it,  have  given  more — viz.  their  character,  in* 
tegrity,  and  conscience ;  at  least,  should  character,  integ- 
rity, and  conscience  be  thought  worth  more  than  ten  miU 
lions  of  dollars;  of  which  probably,  some  may  doubt. 

Should  the  time  ever  arrive,  when  there  shall  be  an 
iinmeniie  multit\ide  of  people  in  the  United  States,  andi 
^specially  about  the  great  cities,  whose  indigence  shall 
render  th^m  easily  assailable  by  bribes,  donations  and 
largesses-^whoae  peculiar  circumstances  shall  render  them 
actually  dependent  on  th^  rich  and  enterprising,  and  whose 
habits  of  life  and  thinking  shall  render  them  promptly  sub- 
servient t9  the  views  of  artful  and  ambitious  men,  at  least 
hy  sufirage,  if  not  by  arms ;  it  must  be  granted,  that  at  such 
si  time,  and  under  such  circumstances,  the  right  of  suffrage 
will  certainly  give  that  class  a  weight  in  govejnment,  to 
which  they  are  by  no  meaos  entitled,  upon  any  principle 
<>f  equity,  rational  freedom,  or  public  safety.  Is  not  that 
time  already  come?  It  has  come;  but  it  will  never  be 
gast.*  The  evident  symptoms,  by  which  its  arrival  is  indi- 
cated, will  never  slacken  their  urgency,,  but  will  gain 
strength  with  our  population,  from  year  to  y«ar. 

To  determine,  who  shall  have  the  right  of  voting  in  a 
popular  government,  is  not  among  the  smallest  difficulties. 

•  !n  the  hlessed  day,  when  all  shall  know  Ike  Lord  from  tht  lea»t 
tfnto  the  greatest^  there  will  be  do  clast  of  people,  who,  from  iiidi* 
Kence  or  any  other  cause,  will  be  ''■easily  assailable  by  bribes,  dona- 
tions and  lanceB5e9."  Though  Mr.  Whelpley  certainly  believed  and 
isjoined  in  |he  doctrine  of  the  MiilenQium,  he  seems  to  have  some- 
tiaiei  loitMght  of  tliisi^rioaB  and  delightful  doctriue.— £d. 
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No  line  of  qualtficatiomcan  be  drawn,  free  from  objection 
or  embarrassment.  If  a  plan  coold  be  devised,  which 
would  recogoise  the  rights  of  each  indiridaal,  and  afford 
complete  security  to  the  public,  that  would  be  the  one  to 
be  preferred,  if  that  is  not  attainable,  the  nearest  approz* 
imation  to  it  must  be  sought,  la  a  country  like  the  United 
States,  where  the  landed  interest  is  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant, where  land  is  very  plenty,  and  very  cheap,  landed 
property  should,  beyond  doubt,  be  made  a  qualification 
necessary  to  the  right  of  suflfrage.  No  person  should  be 
allowed  to  act  as  an  elector,  even  of  a  state  representative, 
but  such  as  possessed  real  or  landed  property.  A  regola- 
tion  of  this  nature  exists  in  some  of  the  states.  Its  happy 
influence  is  apparent,  aad  will  be  more  #o.  -Those  atates,* 
from  that  very  cause,  will  preserve  their  liberties  longer 
than  any  other  part  of  the  union. 

The  right  of  suffrage  thus  guarded,  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  in  a  few  instances,  injustice  would  seem  to  be  the  con- 
aequence.  It  would  exclude  some  from  voting — some  who 
are  certainly  very  amiable^  usd  useful  members  of  society. 
But  cases  of  this  nature  would  be  rare;  and  much  rarer, 
than  might  be  expected  from  a  slight  view  of  the  subject 
If  it  excluded  a  few  worthy  persons,  it  would  at  least  ex- 
clude a  thousand  to  one,  who  are  certainly  unworthy. 

It  should  be  remembered,  that  erery  person  in  this  coun- 
try, possessing  property,  of  whatever  description,  might 
easily  possess  land.  The  popular  objection  to  the  measi^e, 
that  it  would  disfranchise  the  mercantile  interest,  is  cer- 
tainly void  of  foundation.  Merchants  have  property,  end, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  they  might  purchase  land,  in  order 
to  comply  with  a  regulation,  founded  in  the  strongest 
reasons.  The  great  body  pf  those  utterly  unable  to  possess 
land,  are  persons,  to  whom  the  right  of  voting  would  abso- 
lutely be  no  privilege.  As  for  property  or  character  to 
defend,  they  have  none.  Generally  of  the  lowest  grades  of 
iutellect  and  information,  they  have  no  poHttcal  theory  to* 
espouse,  or  errors  to  combat. 

These  last  observations  apply  exclusively  to  the  lowest 
grade  of  people  in  and  about  great  cities.  In  the  countr}', 
every  prudent,  industrious  man,  knows,  that  he  can,  almost 
at  his  option,  possess  land.     It  is  within  his  reach ;  and  the 

.  *  It  is  most  awJtiuly  hoped,  that  all  the  states  will  pttcerve  their 

libertie? /areccr. — £4,.  ...  \^     *    .    • 
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siivingt  of  a  few  ye«f»'  indiislry  will  purdtaa^  hitB  a  decent 
little  farm,  at  least  as  larp^e  as  Ibat  of  the  gfreat  Cincintiatiis. 
In  the  states  ab(^ve  alkided  to,  wher^  landed  property  is 
made  requisite  to  tlie  elective  frsmcblse,  prodigoos  foetiefHs 
are  foaad  to  retail  Irom  the  regulation,  to  the  people 
themselves.  It  siimolates  them  to  seek  and  acquire  real 
property.  A  man  there  disdains  the  idea  of  iiot  being  a 
freeholder.  He  immediately  sets  himself  aboot  parchasing 
a  liftie  hmd.  Ambttien  spurs  him  on.  He  saves  every 
•billiiigf  till  be  attains  to  the  darling  object.  By  the  time 
be  has  paid  for  his  little  farm,  his  habits  of  industi^  and 
eco^my  are  confirmed.  He  then  enlarges  his  views — 
strides  after^  and  is  (generally  speaking)  snccessful  in  ac- 
quiring, a  handsome  property.  The  principle  here  advo- 
cated, becomes  in  this  way,  a  source  of  noble  ambition^ 
virtaoQS  habits,  and  real  feUcity  to  thousands. 

If  multitiides,  swarming  about  great  cities,  and  more 
thinly  8cattey»i  through  every  part  of  tbe  country,  form  a 
Domereus'  class,  to  whom  the  right  of  suffrage  cannot  possi* 
bly  be  any-  privilege,  their  hoidiog  and  exercising  that  right 
will  be  attended  with  deplorable  and  incalculable  evils  to 
that  class,  to  whom  the  rig^t  is  most  dear  and  sam^ed. 
Enterprisii^  and  amlMtieos  men,  ^ho  know  their  own 
utter  derelietion  of  all  prineiple,  and  their  exclusion  from 
tbe  walks  of  boner  and  virtue,  well  know,  that  tbese  people 
^ave  no  minds  of  their  own.  They  will  be  perpetually 
ifttrigoing  among  them.  They  will  not  fail  to  condense 
and  concentrate  their  otherwise  scattered  opinions,  and 
throw  all  their  weight  into  one  scale,  it  is  needless  te 
tay  what  scale  that  will  be.  T^  intr%elag  and  ambitious, 
knowing  how  impossible  it  ie,  and  will  ever  be,  for  them- 
aeives  to  rise  by  merit,  have  their  eye  constantly  upon  this 
class  of  people,  as  the  true  senrce  of  their  elevation  to 
power* 

It  is  time  tbe  people  of  this  country  were  made  sensible 
of  their  danger.  Their  progress  ia  the  path  of  corruption 
is  rapid ;  and  by  holding  the  door  to  citizenshfp  so  wide, 
and  making  the  elective  franchise  so  cheap,  they  invite  all 
strangers,  and  allure  all  the  outcasts  of  fortune's  children 
te  hover  opmi  our  cKiasts,  like  a  cloud  of  harpies;  yea,  to 
plunge  into  our  public  affairs,  to  put  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
and  push  us  on  to  destruction. 

The  raflpe  ef  dice  ao^  the  spirit  of  electioneering  have 
made  no  small  progress ;  bat  m^re  or  less  ^  these  evils 
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Bust  always  be  etpeeted  <o  aecompaoy'lbc  peirileges  ^ 
a  free  and  popelar  goveranient.  It  is  doabtlesa  the  higbe^ 
wisdom  of  every  American  (o  einleaTor  lo  give  stability 
to  our  present  frame  of  gporenimeDt,  and  perpetolty  to  oar 
national  union ;  to  strire  to  moderate  tbe  passk^is  and  har^ 
monize  the  jarring:  interests  of  parlies.  And  moeh  k  to  be 
hoped  for,  from  the  wisdom  and  Tirtne  of  the  Ameeic«i 
people.  A  storm  seems  to  be  gatherii^  at  a  distance  s  we 
know  not  where  it  will  fall.  It^  therefore,  becomes  all  the 
friends  of  their  country  to  be  circnmspecty  wise,  firm  and 
united. 


CONCLUSION. 


ThnU  have  we  attempted  to  delineate  the  i|*reat  line  of 
histofy.  Beginnifigf  with  the  ii^ncy  of  oor  race,  we  hare 
seen  the  world  overspread  with  people,  divided  iota.no- 
meroQS  nations  and  laa^ages.  We  have  Been  the  mighty 
fabric  of  social,  political  and  religions  *orAer,  Hsing  fcf 
degrees,  assuming  varions  forms,  dlfesing  its  benign  infla- 
ence  over  mankind,  and  deacending^wn  throi^h  all  ages, 
with  additional  improvemeata,  to  our  own  'times.  Having 
traced  bnt  a  single  line  through  the  immensity  of  human 
concerns,  we  have  left,  on  each  hand  of  iDur  course,  eiten- 
sive  fields  unexplored.  To  them,  we  now  recommend  tbe 
Voang  reader  to  turn  hts  attentioii ;  with  an  assurance,  that 
he  will  receive  tbe  richest  remuneration  for  his  labors. 

Having  arrived  at  our  titne»,  we  have  adventured  « 
transient  glance  at  tbe  present  state  of  our  species  in  the 
worlds  We  are  compelled  to  say,  that  tbe  prospect  over 
Asia  and  Africa  is  gloomy^--over  Europe  it  is  doubtful,  and, 
on  the  whole,  we  both  see  and  feel  numerons  resusone  of 
gratitude  to  Divitw  Pr^avidence,  who  bat  ca^  our  lot  in 
this  higbly  favored  land.. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OP  HISTORICAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

Whether  we  regard  profit  or  pleasure,  •  historical  know- 
ledge is  of.  use.  As  history  abounda  with  beauty,  novelty 
and  grandeur,  it  opens  various  soarces  of  pleasure  to  the 
tms^iotalion ;  and  as  it  hrpni^  up  before  fttt  transikctlons 
numerous,  past  and  distaatyit  asatsla  espeaence,  by  preaest- 
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mgi  m  inm  Fieir,  tlie  causes  and  eanseqaeBCcs  of  great 
events. 

^  The  life  of  one  Biaa  i»  (ar  too  short,  and  the  sphere  of 
lus  ohser?atioii  too^  small,  to  acquire  »d  adequate  kuowledg^ 
eUber  oif  what  is,  if  hat  has  beea  done,  or  what  is  noit 
doiDg  in  the  world  ;  bat  as  there  is  a  certain  uoiformity  in 
knnisiQ  character  aod  action,  we  may,  with  a  degree  of 
safety^  judge  of  the  future  by  the  past  and  present."*^  Thf 
^lefirieacy  of  certaia  thiogs  to  the  happiness  of  nations, 
afid  Ihe  reverse — tlte  origin  and  progress,  the  wane  and 
dissolution  of  empires,  can  only  be  discovered  by  the  light 
of  history ;  nor  is  there  any  natural  light,  by  which  we  can 
more  clearly  see  the  influence  of  character,  morals,  art  and 
science,  on  the  happiness  of  man. 

At  what  period  of  life,  the  study  of  history  should  com- 
mence, is  a  poifft  which  remains  unsettled.  Perhaps  no 
tubjeet  of  equal  literary  importance,  has  been  less  regnrd*- 
edf  let*  syttematlzed  or  less  pursued,  than  the  stndy  of  his- 
tory. It  has  hardly  been  considered  as  a  part  pf  f^Uucatioiu 
eilher  liberal  or  professioaaly  and,  £br  the.  most  purt  be- 
comes a  bx^husioess,  deferrod  till  late,  sacrificed  to  inferior 
objects,  or  neglected  altogether.  A  variety  of  facts  lead 
us*  to  conclude,  it  should  be  entered  upon  much  earlier, 
ikatn  the  common  practice  points  out. .  The  body  of  history 
is  simple  narration  ;  a  species  of  instruction  adapted  to  the 
first  openings  of  a  young  mind,  ou  which  deep  and  strong 
impressions  are  easily  made.  It  is  a  common^hiog  to  put 
chiidre  o,  at  an  early  age,  to  learn  the  rules  of  p'ithmetic,  the 
grammatical  coostructiou  of  language,  or  even  the  mathe- 
matical sciences ;  which  things  are  farther  beyond  the 
reach  of  their  capacity  than  history,  at  the  time — more 
di£&cuU  to  be  remembered,  and  of  less  importance. 

Battles  and  sieges,  the  strong  lustre  of  great  characters, 
tnemorable  events,  indeed  all  the  most  prominent  features 
of  history,  imprest  our  minds  with  extraordinary  pleasure 
or  diisgust,  and  commonly  leave  indelible  marks,  especially, 
if  made  while  young.  The  histories  of  nations  are,  gene^ 
rally  speaking,  but  the  histories  of  men^s  passions  delineated. 
For  that  reason,  they  strike  deeper  into  the  mind,  move  the 
^ssiofis  more,  and  are  longer  felt,  than  cool,  unimpassione^ 
reasonings,  and  curious  speculations. 

*  ft  19  T«ry  important,  (fiat  in  Hitit  jodgmji^,  we  shoold  'tnake  dae 
alloif aDc«  for  chaa^  of  oiromstau^tt^'^jKtf. 
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AsmM  acqnaiotaiMe  wUh  tbe  o«itii|)efl  of  gto^rtphjt 
seems  the  ooly  pre-reqiiisUe  to  the  study  of  history.*  Thio 
student  should  have  some  idea  of  tbe  figure  and  noUoB  of 
tbe  earth)  of  the  generaJ  divisions  of  Uiad  a«d  water-<-Hui 
positions  and  eitent  of  the  contioeate,  islands  and  oceans* 
This  is  easily  gained  by  a  few  short  lessons  on  tbe  globe. 

A  habit  of  application  is  necessary^  in  order  to  flsnk« 
progress  in  any  study,  or  to  arrive  at  eminence  In  any 
sphere  of  life.  Our  most  ardent  endeavors  should  not  he 
wanting ;  and  when  once  this  point  is  gained,  the  bill  ft 
science  may  be  eanly  ascended.  Having  sufficiently  glanced 
over  the  main  trad,  tbe  student  may  then  retnm,  aed  be 
diiected  in  reading  a  regular  coume  of  ancient  biatiNry. 

Knowledge  of  history  strongly  incolcatea  the  preferaKfe 
of  virtne  to  rice,  and  (he  folly  of  huasan  ambition.  We 
there  learn,  that  men,  elevated  on  the  fdmrnit  of  eerily 
glory,  are  less  safe,  wad  far  less  happy,  than  those  ie  the 
liombler  walks  of  life.  The  historiae  can  compere  the 
modes  of  life,  the  customs  of  different  ages  and  coontries^ 
and  tbe  effects  of  different  religions  and  governments  en 
bis  species ;  a  study  which  tends  to  free  the.  mind  from 
bigotry  and  superstition,  and  in  such  e  mighty  conrae  of 
events,  makes  a  man  feel  his  weakness  and  insignificance. 
Qy  the  light  of  history,  human  affairs  resemble  a  stonnjraea. 
They  foam  and  rage  nnder  the  dire. agency  of  trenDeedo«|S 
passions,  though  subject  to  the  higher  control  of  Almighty 
power.  Al^uman  institutions  are  seen  moulderii^  away ; 
and  the  woifs  of  art,  however  solid,  beautiful  or  grand^ 
either  by  tbe  ravages  of  time  or  the  blind  fury  of  mor* 
tals,  all  perish.  These  views  diminish  self*importance, 
and  leave  the  mind  to  seek  higher  grounds^  confidence  and 
hope. 

The  light  of  history  unveils  many,  cheracters ;  it  dis- 
closes the  features  of  the  ambitions  tyrant  and  aspiring 
demagogue,  the  masked  hypocrite,  the  stem  b^t  and 
subtle  politician.  True  history  is  a  gem  of  InestinMble 
value.  It  seems  almost  to  remedy  tbe  defects  of  bvman 
foresight.    We^  there  learn,  how  short-sighted  many  legts- 

*  Some  acqoMDtance  with  nombert  ieeaw  neeefiary«  in  order  to 
understand  geography.  And  there  is  no  doubt,  that  arithmetic,  i( 
properly  tangbt,  may  be  delightfolly  instilled  into  the  tender  mind. 
The  vtiideot  sboald  also  be  acquainted  with  mnps,  and  consult  them, 
a»J)eproaead«  in  hittoiy.  In  order  to  do  this  with  advanta|^,  he 
should  know  something  of  Geoaietipy,'«-£^.. 
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iUam  !i«T«  be«it1ti  ptvnnntgaiin^  laits,  ntt«r!y  inx^ftfisietftftt 
witli  the  gaoi  of  «m^iet]r ;  for  while  the  vtate^itiati,  in  ihe 
btisj  tatne^  of  Mfb,  fo  bewildered  in  th«  ftnfbi^ofty  of  pre- 
bable  effects,  and,  Hke  a  pilot,  who  catoi^ot  feel  his  helm, 
•oattnol  dbcem  the  dfif t  of  esipire,  the  bistoriatn,  "calmly 
seated  ID  ^e*  shade  of  eoetemplalioir,  lifts  his  perspectiye, 
be^^  at  the  spring,  and  earefoHj  traces  the  tortnoas  cborse 
•of  goYemnenttand  empires,  sees  them,  like  a  river,  d^sh* 
iiig  e^er  preeipiees,  oiajeitloaMjr  roliii^  thf otigh  pTafns,  ik 
disappeariog  in  tlie  ocean. 

Having  travelled' in  thought  over  these  extensive  atid 
^eimfied  #eKls,  be  rettiine  to  the  oec«rretice»  of  his  KHfii 
time,  matmred  with  the  eirped^nce  of  ages,  AoAmished  Hfltb 
prineiples  and  remarks  dra^n  from  the  sablitnest  exht- 
bfttoos  of  virtne,  contrasted  with  every  thing  hateful  In  the 
bamaii*  character.  In  walking  ainong  the  sepulchres  df 
empires,  he  sees  hung  up  as  beacons,  the  catastrophies  of 
-aJf  anetent  governments;  he  beholds,  with  emotions  of 
w^onilerv  pity*  and  dread;  and  sometimes  weeps  oter  th^ 
iiievila^le  desthiy  of  humaii  instlCutfons.  These  vi^Ws  a't 
dftce  expand  and  enrich  l^e  soul,  which  feels  a  moumfi}i 
but  sublime  pleasure,  in  tracing  the  vestiges  of  exalte^ 
virtue  among  the  moaumente  of  antiquity. 

The  statesman,  politician  and  legislator  will  derive 
essential  benefit  firom  the  knowledge  of  history ;  sibce  it  ii 
there  alone,  he  can  trace  the  origin  and  operation,  and,  of 
cotMe,  tlie  excellencies  and  defects  of  the  various  forc^^ 
of  government  Prom  the  grand  monarchies  of  €yru^, 
Alexander  and  Cesar,  he  may  pass  downio  those  of  Chinar\ 
Turkey  and  Russia,  as  they  now  are ;  or  from  the  republics 
of  ancient,  to  those  of  modem  thnes.  He  may  compare 
the  idces  of  great,  with  those  of  small,  states ;  and  espe- 
cially, he  may  contrast  the  virtues  of  rising,  with  the  vices 
of  dBclining  states.  The  important  conclusions,  he  will  be 
able  to  draw  from  the  comparisons^  will  form  a  counterpart 
to  the  pleasures  he  will  derive  from  a  review  6f  those 
sublfnie  fields  of  knowledge. 

The  statesman,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
nations  and  governments,  will  penetrate  the  false  glosses, 
which  sophistry  can  give  to  visionary  theories.  Far  otbe* 
motives,  than  the  charm  of  novelty,  will  be  necessary  to 
induce  him  to  put  the  welfare  of  his  country  at  hazard,  on^ 
the  doubtful  issue  of  experiments.  Hia  experience'  is 
matured  by  t^e  wisdov  of  ages;  and  with  bim,  mli  tht& 
37*  r-        I 
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Ttliiti  tip«4leiiis  of  firtfWI,  amMliOttS  and  aspiriti^  men, 
*mr%  AO  p«pfecUy  comprehended,  timt  tbey  are  eves  ^cone 
tiite  or  threod^bere ;  he  hue  often  seeD  them  acted  oyer-^ 
often  detected,  often  decpieed. 

The  phflotopher,  whete  tmikng  prepsoiitjr  is  the  lore  of 
truth  and  kiio«vledge,  findd  perpeloal  gvabfieation  in  the 
•fagea  of  htatory.  WHh  pleainre,  he  traces  the  streams  of 
science  from  their  first  feonlaios.  If  Ms  beneiroteot  sensi- 
*hilllies*are  o(len  pained,  he  is  mora  than  coeapensated  bj 
iriewin|^  the  stopeDdoas  wheel  of  boaiim  afiMts,  rotlingf 
throQfh  all  agree;  «id  if >*^ The  proper  siady  of  mankind  is 
aisir,*'  the  Mstory  of  .nations  is  the  hook  comprehending  that 
amp^Hant  saieace ;  and  irithoat  the  readings  of  wiitoh,  a 
saao  most  always  reasain  a  ehiM.  ^  History  and  pbiiosopliy 
^•re  aotiliaries  to  each  other,  In  oipandinir  and  winching 
Iha  mind.  For,  while  the  former  presents  beiere  as  feonmne- 
«aWe  Miades  of  character,  ianomefahle  minds  a^h^  under 
the  ii^iieaee  of  varioas  propetisiltes,  while  all  faoman  con- 
oerns,  from  theee  of  the  hafllb^  shepherd,  to  ihons  of  the 
'taoiversel  monarch,  there  eobsll  onr  tttleofion,  invite  oar 
,e9teem  and  cballeofre  our  admiraiioik, -philosophy  eondncts 
vs  to  some  commanding  eminence,  and  bids  as  lake  a  view 
of  the  uniterse.  •  There  an  expanse  opeaa,  whioh  no  ima- 
ftnaiten 'cfKi  compass.  Throagh  tiM  ilUmita^  tracts  of 
•pace,  we  ooetemplale  w^M$  o/%Alprofase}y,  yet  per- 
'mraneotly  planted;  their  numbers  incakitlable,  aad  their 
^stances  inoonceiyablo.  There  globes  roHaroond  ns,  hi 
comparison  with  wKM,  our  earth  dimlriisheo  as  St  were  to 
nothing.  Man  is  but  >^  an  at^m  of  an  «tom  world  4''  and 
the  generstions  of  six  t4oosaod  years,  to  beings  of  soperior 
iwtures,  appear  like  the  sac^assive  tribes  of  taeectis  wliieh, 
JA  the  morning,  sport  on  the  sarface,  aodi,  ere  sunset)  are 
4ost  in  the  bosom  of  the  troubled  lafce. 

The  philosopher,  so  far  from  enrytogthe  |»roud  mott* 
archs  of  tlie  earth,  looks  on  them  as  objects  of  pity ;  and 
is  so  far  from  coretuig  a  share  of  their  floty,  that  he  caa 
only  deiire  them  to  ^^  stand  from  b^meen  him  and  ti» 
<un."* 

History  affords  many  considerations  calculated  to  confirm 
the  faith  and  strengthen  the  hopes  of  the  Christian*  To 
s»y  nothing  of  the  fqlfilment  ef  scripture  prophecies,  con- 
ceraiug  the  ancient  monarclttee  and  Jewish  and  Cbristiaa 

'    ♦  Wtien  Aleznnder  inquif ed  what  he  cotild  db  ts  oblige  Diogenes, 
^'Stsad  frsA  betwten  me  aad  the  soa^'*  mid  the  phiJosoph^.— £d. 
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^JUurches,  history,  in  general  «bews^  tlial  Bias's  charMtn 
JA  all  ages  has  been  imiforaa ;  thathe  is  Adepmmd  ei»»» 
ime ;  and  may  cooviace  us,  thai  if  he  ever  rises  frem  tUe 
depraved  and  selfish  state,  it  most  be  by :  other  meaos  tbaa 
jhis.oiRa  exefiiQos.  It  «siforf9ly  corroborates  the  idea, 
that  as  sia  and.  misery v  so  virtae  and  hapfikiess  ve  ^sn^ 
nected;,aad  hence  we  iofer  the  exoelleaey  of  Yitt«io,jaa4 
the  turpitode  of  vice.  v  * 

.A  careful  attentioii  to  the  gm^i  coorseof  evvots,  as  related 
ia.  history,  will  str^^hea  the  miad  to  the  belief  ia  a  iv»e, 
poiverfuJ^  ovenratiog^aiHi  imifi&rsai  Frovidenee;  Whoever 
looks  opoQ  the  srorhmaaship  of  a  clock,  will  acki>owle<49» 
itlo  be  the  w^k  of  desigai  and  so  will  he  who  obseriri» 
thejrevohitioiis  of  the  heavenly  bodies^  the  chaage^  of  Urn 
seasoBs^  the  meciiMiis«A  of  aa  animal  body,  or  even  the 
^rootore  of  way  of  its  partloalar  par4s,  as  aa  eye  or  an  ear. 
But  in  ao  paiPt  of  aatwe  Is  aa  overmliog  power  mom 
dearly  seen  thaa  in  the  origin,  the  rise,  the  prosperity,  the 
idecUne #ad  fall  of anatioa;  aad,  by  a  due  aUention to  Ihese 
things  we  bmj  discover  the  wisdosL,  justise,  aad  goodaetfa 
of  Divine  Providence. 

.  E¥0Ty  meittber  of  a  freey  eoligkleaed  repoblie^ehoold, 
hy  all  means  read  history.  1»  a  natScm,  where.  p«fK>iar 
opiaioQ  nmst  be  the  ss^reme  arbUer,  of  what  immense  im* 
portaaoe  is  it,  that  that  opkilon  should  be  corrected .  by 
wisdom  and  experience;  otherwise,  the  poUlical  vessel 
will  wander  wide  apon  tempestuous^seas^  and  be  lost  among 
rocks  and  whirlpools. 

The  study  of  history  is  pecuikirly  adapted  to  the  minds 
^f  youth.  In  that  period  of  life,  the  inteUectual  powers  are 
eapanding,  tbe  passions  taking  direction,  and  the  character 
js  rapidly  forming.  In  that  season  of  improvement,  emula- 
tion  and  hope,  a  habit  of  reading  should  be  formed ;  and 
care  should  be  taken,  that  the  taste  be  not  vitiated  and  rell-^ 
dered  wavering,  by  the  prevalence  of  any  species  of  read* 
iog,  which  leaves  it  flighty  and  oapricious.  Aia$ !  how 
many  of  the  days  and  years  of  youth  are  wasted  without 
improvement-^^are  utterly  lost  to  every  valuable  and  every 
noble  pnrpose  I  We  too  seldom  begin  to  think,  till  we  are 
u}caf^le>  of  action.  The  whole  season  .of  youth,  in  th^ 
greater  number  of  Instances^  is  so  passed  awHy,  as  to  df^ 
after  it  an  age  barren  of  kaowledgo  'Uid  i^irlqe,  a  tleaj^up 
comfortless  season  of  care,  decrepitude  nr\4  i^orrpw  ! 
is  the  perverseness  in  many,  that  they  will  not  be  in^ 
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kf  A#.iMV^riMpe  #r  oA%m.  YmUi  .will  »i  derive  Ia^ 
^IHrovemttot  from  age^  ia  ihose  poiuto  mcAt  intevesljiig  sod 
tepertant 

<  AlUioiigb  the  present  deeign  is  to  ujig^e  the  importance 
W  hkloricel  iefiitvwtioii^  jret  mmy  of  the  same  afigamei»ts 
•epplj  with  ei|««l  force  to  feoeiBl  rea^og^  Sacb  aa  have 
eppertonity^  (and  that  noa^r  ii.  lai;ger.  Ihan  is  generally 
thought,)  should  read  many  thioga  beatdea  hiatorjr. 
*  Theological  readu^^  whkfa  certaiaiy  ahoold  hegln*  frith 
Ihe  Bible,  ia  very  iiiq>ortaBt,  A  thorough  acqoaiDtance 
nath  religious  doctrtoet.deeplf^coiieerBa.  tbm  wei^u-e  of  all 
Wmldnd.  It  ia  astoaiahiiig  to  aee  the  iglioraace  of  many 
yeraeaa  on  theae  aulyecte.  They  havoy  perhapa  for  maoy 
yearsi  e^|oyed  adveutafet  of .religiQua  iasliractiim,  hut  have 
•ever  oaed  them  to  any  efied*  The  beiag  and  perfectiooB 
of  God;  thf  ioaaaortaiity  of  the  aoal|  an  eodiw  slate  of 
teuiarda  aad  iNwiahaaNita ;  a  chaage  ao  aiaaiciiig^aa  that  of 
death;  the  oiikoown  realitiea  of  ihe.  comiag  world;  ia 
drarit  the  ieaaaeoaity  .of  Goo^s  kingdom  aod  goaenraieiit; 
^.iaiiitely  varied  worlii  of  cneataao  i.  aad  what  anwiis  to 
hkaself  as  a  coosciooa  being ;  are  ol^cta^  which  seem  to 
call  for  the  uluioat  esertion  of  aU  our  iotallectual  powers. 
To  surveys  to  ioqairat  lo  learo,  aad  to  kaoWf  ia  Ihe  midst 
of  a  arerhl  of  such  woaders^  datfaaad*  maa's  noblest  lacul- 
ttest  aad  certaialy  furaishiai  £Br  theqn  the.&oblest  ea^loy* 
laeiit 

Biut  the  ^ease  of  our  race  seems  .to  be  stupidity.  Many, 
too  many,  plod  on  throiigh  life,  thinking  only  of  the  presenH 
They  scarcely  send  forward  a  thoqght  into  futurity,  tilt 
they  ooose  upon  ihe  brink  of  the  precipice,  md  it  is  then 
too  Ktie,  evea  to  acquire  aay  settled  fi^piai<m>  or  makeaay 

S reparations.    A  life  of  the  m<»t  extreme  thooghtlessoess^ 
I  closed  with  a  few  hours  of  gloomy,  intense,  ineffahle 
aaxiety  aad  horror* 

True  religion^  as  apfi^riainiog  to  the  mind«  consists  ia 
just  views  aad  virtuous  disposttioos.  Its  genuine  tendency 
is  to  lead  men  to  the  most  careful  diachaige  of  the  ^ties 
of  life.  But  it  does  not  stop  liere.  It  awakens  in  a  man, 
a  due  sense  of  his  vfuricms  relations  to  things  tompof  al  and 
Mngs  eternal.  It  hoMi  up  to  his.  nnderstandtng^  a  sapcoor 
intyif  whereby  he  perceives  dearlyt  that  iiis  best  inheri*^ 

cern^iafnoe  ]«M  citrtftlu  tbikt  theoI«gfe&l  teadtng  ihould  pr<Mreed 
.    *  wA  vitli  ^be  Btble  ;  though  not  to  the  exckiftton  of  other  i 
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ttuke  is  in  his  itntnortiil  stafe.  Iti  firmexpeefafion  andf  eon-' 
fidenee  of  fatore  happiness,  he  is  resigned^  to  the  course  of 
Providence,  and  waits  patlentlj  the  consummation  of  hid 
hopes. 

The  propensity,  prevalent  in  the  hnman  rofnd  to  neg^Tect 
religions  studies,  extends  to  the  neglect  of  all  metttat  caHi- 
ration  ;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  people  to  neglect 
their  minds  altogether.  Among  the  eastern  nations,  there 
are  some  who  regard  religion  in  the  light  we  do  the  studj  • 
of  law  or  physic  j  that  i«,  an  occupation  to  be  followed  by 
a  certain  class  of  men.  If,  instead  of  the  word  religion^  we 
sftbstitate  the  phrase,  cukivation  of  the  mind^  sncfa  a  etasf 
may  be  found  almost  any  where,  even  in  oor  own  oonntry;. 
They  comphiin  that  they  have  no  time;  that  they  are 
pressed  by  bostnefs.  How  many  hom«  in  the  day  do  they 
attend  to  business?  How  do  they  en^loy  their  evenings? 
How  do  they  -spend  the  Sabbath  ?  Tiie  fact  is^  they  have 
too  much  time.  It  bangs,  a  dead  weight,  open  tbek"  hands. 
Their  btisihess,  except  in  a  few  extreme  cases,  is  shorter, 
by  several  boors,  tfitii  the  day»  Their  dull,  iiisipid  einm*  - 
ings  are  dosed  away  in  a  vacuity  of  thonght.  Perhaps  tbrf 
sannter  to  a  ^neighbor's  house,  where  their  conversation  it 
of  too  trivhii  and  absurd  a  nature  to  admit  of  being  speci- 
fied io  a  eerious  discourse ;  or  perhaps  they  fall  upon  some 
amusement  for  the  express  purpose  of  killing  tkine,  aaeoivM 
are  pleased  to  style  it:  or,  in  other  words  to  pass  away  the 
evening,  and  escape  that  distressing  senseof  solitude,  which 
of^en  se^es  the  vacant  mind. 

KUlvig-  time!  "Time,*'  says  the  poet,  "is  the  stuff  that 
life  is  made  of.^'  To  waste  time,  is  to  squander  the  main 
ingredient  of  life,  one  of  the  richest  of  beftvea's  blessings. 
O,  righteous  Heaven,  remember  it  not  against  tbc^m  in  the 
great  day  of  trial  !  lest  tt  swell  the  catalogue  of  their 
crimes  beyond  forgiveness.  As  for  their  Sabbaths,  instituted 
for  the  benevolent  purpose  of-suspending  servile  iabor,  and 
acquiring  the  knowledge  of  their  Creator,  they  areslept 
or  idled  away.  Yet  these  people  say  that  they  {lave  no 
time  to  devote  to  the  iasproveiBents  of  the  mind.  One  of 
the  most  important  questions  a  man  cni;i  ask  himself,  is, 
How  bis.  time  has  been  spe&t  ?  To  judge  of  its  full  import, 
let  us  consider  what  sensations  it  will  exeite^  when,  with 
imperative  tone,  it  shall  obtrude  itseif  opoo  hia  m  ibe  boor 
of  death. 
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Tfte  most  ezttUtnt  and*  iiD^rtatit  «f  aU  books,  is  tbe 
Bible.  It  cotttftioi  «  gkriotis  maaii^stotion  of  God^s  cb«rac- 
fer,  perA^oBS  nod  go? ernmetit,  tOj^ethor  with  the  tKttiic- 
ter,  defy  and  obligaUoM  of  men,  and  the  onljr  waj  <»f  life 
ted  svlvatiort.  It  is  the  felicity  of  the  present  day,  to 
pesM^ss  Dol  only  ibis*  invaluable  book,  but  to  abound  in 
religious  writings,  of  various  deseription?,  calculated  ao 
streagiben  the  fattb,  and  cberisb  the  virtues  of  the  Cbrls' 
tian.  Books  of  this  nature  are  indispensably  necessary  to 
a  well  chosen  library.  They  abound  in  discourses,  which 
will  give  IH^ht,  comfort  and  encouragement  to  a  mnn^  when 
nil  human  sciences,  even  wben  ail  earthly  things,  however 
^lendid  and  beautiful,  are  fading  in  his  eye. 

That  species  of  reading,  next  in  impt>rtance  to  divinity, 
k  history.  There,  are  seen  the  rise  and  fait  of  states  and 
emfnras.  On  one  page,  are  delineated  the  causes  of  their 
prosperity,  and  nn  anotler^  of  their  decfine.  History-  rep- 
resents lli«  great  eendems  of  nalteos  io.  miniatttrff.  The 
pkture  is  gramlf  bntsonewhat  gloomy:  aed  tiM  ccmes- 
pondeai  e«otioo8  in.  Mm  who  ecaditMn  it,  if  nt  thnes,  ele^ 
▼nlvd  awd  delightful,  wiH  not  foil  to  be  simded  over  with 
aneiancholy,  softened,  however,  by  the  distenoe,  and  reoK 
dered  sublime  by  Ihe  nragnificence  and  glory  of  the  object 
The  historian,  however  Iob^  be  walks  under  the  inbower- 
ing  Innrel  and  olive,  most  at  length  repose  under  the 
•ypress  shade. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

«nB  cneniniLiTT  of  twb  Hosifc  bistokt.         ^ 

THAT  the  existence  of  tbe  bnman  race  has  no  rational 
elaim  to  a  higher  anti4}ttity,  than  is  allowed  in  the  Mosaic 
history,  may  benfgued  from  two  coesideratinns;  f.  The 
total  want  of  evidence  of  a  higher  antiquity ;  2.  Various 
evidences^  that  the  seHpture  cbronc^gy  is  correct. 

t.  There  Is  a  total  want  of  evidence  of  higher  anticpilfy. 

Had  the  world  existed  from  eternity,  am!  man  poissed 
ihroogh  an  eternal-series  of  generations,  it  Is  higbly  praba- 
ble,  that  nuBfierous  evideaces  would  exist,  of  periods  more 
distant  4hffn  six  tlioosand  years. 

It  is  a  thing  incredihie,  that  no  traces  Of  a  much  b^er 
antiquity,   should  have   been  discovered  by  the  Greeks, 
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Sfyptiass  ^r  Cbalileanft..  Yet  they  €mfid  ibe  origin  of  thm 
human  race  at  no  distant  period ;  and,  as  we  aball  ifale 
hereafter.  It  is  within  the  Umits  of  scripture  chronelofy. 

The  pretended  antiquityof .  the  Chinese  and  Jodlims,  k 
found,  upon  the  roast  strict  and  impartial  exaaiiiiatien,  te 
hckToid  of  credihiiitjir.  Their  records  are  incorrect)  fabu- 
lous, and  made  up  of  parts,  inconpatible  with  each  other.  ' 

The  grand  annals  of  China  are  contained  in  six  hundred 
und  sliUy^ight  velumes,  ef  which  a  copy  is  in  France. 
This  19  abridged  In  a  i^undred  Tolun>es ;  froaei  wMch  the 
Abbe  Crosier  has  extracted  a  work  of  twelve  volumes^ 
coanprising  a  history  of  China.  From  these  records,  it 
appears  that,  that  empire  must  hare  originated  a  siiort 
time  prior  to  the  reign  of  Yao,  wbkh  was  2067  years  be- 
fore Christ ;  ef  coarse  near  the  time,  that  Ninus,  or  ratbcr 
Ashnr,  founded  the  Assyrian  empire.  This  sl^eoient  is 
cott£rmed«  not  only  by.ali  Ekiropeans,  whose  khowledge  of 
the  Chinese  language  has  enabled  them  to  examme  those 
records,  bat  by  several  learned  Cinaesey  wfan  bane  stodted 
the  languages  of  Earope;  and  this  statement  alaa>c^robo« 
rates  the  opinion,  that  Noah  himself,  or  one  of  his  sons 
founded  that  empire.: 

2.  To  these,  consideratiens  we  may  «dd,  that  there  are 
yarions  evidences  of  the  correctness  of  scripture  clironologyi 

.As  there  -exists  no  evidence  of  a  higher  antiquity,  se 
neither  is  it  possible  to  fix  the  creation  of  the  worid,  ttttd 
the  origin  of  the  haman  race,  in  a  much  later  period.  The 
history  and  chronology  of  jlhe  Bible  are  liable  to  no  charge 
of  inconsistency.  The  facts  considered  in  detail,  or  in  the 
aggregate,  want  none  of  the  genuine  characters  of  true 
and  impartial  history.  When  we  come  to  consider  the 
sources,  whence  the  knowledff^e  of  aacient  history  is  drawn, 
we  shall  see,  that  they  uaifarmly  Increase  the  authority, 
by  corroborating  the  facts  of  the  sacred  history. 

That  matter  was  coeval  with  God,  and  independent  of 
him,  in  more  di^ult  to  recoociie  with  the  dsdates  ef 
reason,  or  to  the.  pheaomena  of  nature,  than  the  doctHne 
of  creation  and  providence,  as  laid  down  in  the  Itooks  of 
Moses.  If  it  is  most  easy  and  rational  to  believe  what  is 
most  evident,  and  if  wisdom  and  goodness  are  displayed  in 
the  worhs  of  natuse,  andthronghoutalt  the  visible  creation^ 
then  to  abstain  from  believing,  will  be  tofoUow  the  weaker^ 
ifistead  of  the  stronger  reason.  Those,  therefore,  who 
reject  the  latter^^  and  embrace  the  former  scheme^  are  more 
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worthy  of  (he  charge  of  credditj,  than  those,  on  whom 
(hey  hMtow  it 

Neither  Cicero  oor  Plato  had  any  knowledge  of  anfiqaity, 
iDCODtlateDt  with  the  Mosaic  accoant  of  the  creation.  In- 
deed, aa  we  eitend  our  inqoiries  back  into  ancient  ages, 
we  erideatly  see  all  the  rays  of  light  converging  to  one 
point ;  beyond  which,  tittle  is  conjectured-^nothing  is  evi- 
deitt. 

The  account  of  the  deluge  may  be  considered,  as  the 
moat  promiaent  feature  of  the  first  book  of  Moses.  This 
article  of  the  Bible  history  is  made  hoth  the  subject  of  caTii 
and  ridicule  by  unbelievers,  as  a  thing  incredible  and 
absurd.  This  they  commonly  do,  upon  the  ground  of  its 
being  a  -miere  matter  of  revelation  !  The  eTidences,  on 
whi«^  its  credibility  rests,  are  by  no  means  so  generally 
knows,  as  the  importance  of  the  thii^  seems  to  demand. 

We*  shall  brtefly  state  the  evidences  in  proof  of  the  truth 
of  this  article. 

1.  Were  it  regarded  merely  as  a  matter  of  revelation,  as 
the  objec4son  import^  still  it  challenges  belief.  As  such,  it 
must  be  considered  as  part  of  a  system  of  troth,  which  in 
the  sum,  and  in  all  its  parts,  is  infallible.  The  hiatory 
written  by  Moses  contaias  notiiii^,  bat  what  might  be  look- 
ed for  tn  the  dictates  of  a  Being  of  infinite  wisdom.  His 
laws  ^tt  in  no  instance  be  taxed  with  injustice,  nor  his 
assertions  with  falsehood. 

The  character  which  Moses  ascribes  to  God,  as  far  tran- 
scends any  thing  found  in  the  heathen  writers,  as  the  God 
of  the  universe  is  more  glorious  than  an  idol.  Amon^  the 
things  written  by  Moses,  the  character  of  God,  the  origia 
of  the  universe,  the  perfect  standard  of  morality,  the  max- 
ims of  civil  policy,  and  the  excellent  code  of  laws,  were  all 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  human  wisdom. 

This  remark  is  so  certainly  true,  that  among  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  mortal  men  since  his  time,  none  have  come 
within  an  infinite  distance  of  blm,  but  such  as  have  copied 
from  his  originals,  or  drawn  from  the  same  fountain  of  in- 
spiration. 

Why  then  should  we  disbelieve  his  history?  It  states 
thmgs,  which,  if  they  cannot  in  every  instance  be  proved, 
can  in  no  instance,  be  disproved — fac^  which  the  whole 

•It  i?  hoped,  that  the  absurd  and  kinglj  usage  of  the  pronoun  we 
for  /,  will  soon  cease  to  have  lli«  sauction  of  ^od  wdters  and  fpeak- 
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^jurjrent  of  nni^eraal  t6#timooy  corroborates.  Hepce^  if  the 
certainty  of  the  deluge  rested  wholly  on  the  authority  of 
reveiatioo,  it  would  need  no  beUer  support  So  far  is  that 
from  being  the  case,  however,  that,  in  fact,  no  event  is 
more  strongly  attested  or  sustained  by  the  belief  of  all  the 
ancient  nations,  as  we  shall  presently )state. 

2.  The  geography .  of  the  earth  affords  several  strong 
proofs  of  a  universal  deluge.     The  productions  of  the  sea 

.  are  found  in  the  most  inland  parts,  not  only  qn  the  earth's 
surface,  but  even  deep  in  its  bowels;  and  not  only  in  valleys 
and  plains,  but  in  hills  and  mountains.  These  productions 
are  found  in  such  quantities,  as  not  to  be  accounted  for  by 
any.  slight  or  partial  cause,  and  in  such  a  state,  as  denotes 
thejm  to  have  been  deposited  there  for  many  ages. 

Had  there  ever  been  such  a  deluge,  as  Moses  describes, 
such  appearances,  as  are  now  observed,  must  have  iullow- 
ed.  Marine  productions  must  have  been  washed  up  on  the 
land,  and  in  many  places  mingled  with  it.  in  one  eminent 
instance,  then,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  phenomena  of 
nature  confirm  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  histor}',  and  that  too 
in  an  article^  thought  by  some  the  most  doubtful.  We  need 
inquire  for  but  one  cause  for  one  effect ;  and  certainly  the 
univer^^al  diffusion  of  marine  productions,  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for,  by  supposing,  that  the  ocean  once  covered  the 
earth. 

^he  configuration  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  posi- 
tions of  hills,  mountains,  valleys  and  plains,  seem  to  denote 
some  ancient  war  of  elements.  They  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, so  situated  and  fashioned,  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  whirlpools,  currents^  and  eddies  of  the  retiring  ffood, 
and  can  only  be  accounted  tor,  as  effects  of  the  deluge. 

3.  The  belief  of  all  the  ancient  nations,  and  the  testiD;)o- 
nies  of  many  writers  of  antiquity,  confirm  Moses'  account 
of  the  deluge,  and  shew,  that  no  article  of  ancient  history 
is  better  supported.  We  shall  here  state  a  few  authorities 
on  this  subject. 

.  1.  The  first  authority,  among  the  heathen  writers,  is  that, 
of  Berosus  the  Chaldean.  From  his  testimony  we  mny 
learn  the  opinion  of  the  Chaldeans  respecting  the  flood,  if 
we  change  the  name  of  Noah  for  that  of  Xisuthrus,  it  will 
appear  that  Be.rosus  has  the  whole  history  of  (he  deluge 
complete.  Berosus  says,  "that  very  anciently  the  gods 
being  greatly  offended  at  the  wickedness  of  the  human  race, 
foretold  to  Xisuthrus  that  they  tntended  to  destroy  the 
38 
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world  by  a  deluge.  Xtsathros  immediately  set  aboat  boild- 
ilif  a  ship  of  very  great  dimensions.  After  many  years,  a 
prodigioas  vessel  was  constructed,  and  Xisiithrus  with  his 
fiimily  entered  into  it,  with  a  moltitude  of  creatores,  which 
were  to  be  preserved. 

*^  The  flood  then  came,  the  face  of  the  whole  earth  was 
covered;  and  the  vessel  which  carried  the  only  surviving 
Aimily  of  the  human  race,  was  buoyed  up,  and  floated  ob 
the  boundless  deluge.  The  waters  at  length  abated,  and 
ttie  ship  chanced  to  land  on  k  mountain  in  Armenia,  called 
Araraf  The  same  author  says,  that  nigh  to  his  own 
times,  ^  Urge  pieces  of  timber  were  still  seen  on  those 
mountains,  universally  supposed  to  be  pieces  of  the  ship  of 
XisQthrus.''  Many  other  Chaldean  writers  mention  the 
same  things ;  so  that  the  belief  of  the  Chaldeans  in  the 
deluge,  rests  on  the  most  unquestionable  authorities.  More- 
over, the  certainty,  that  they  did  believe  in  it,  is  a  con- 
sideration of  great  weight;  for  Nimrod  founded  their 
empire  but  a  short  time  aAer  the  deluge ;  and  they,  of  all 
the  ancient  nations,  were  the  most  likely  to  have  correct 
information,  as  far  as  depended  on  tradition. 

S.  The  second  authority,  we  shall  mention,  is  Ovid,  a 
writer  of  the  Augustan  nge.  He  relates  the  story ^  though 
with  different  names,  much  in  the  same  way.  He  says, 
that  ^^  the  gods,  to  punish4he  wickedness  of  man,  destroyed 
the  earth  tvith  a  deluge.  The  destruction  was  so  complete, 
that  only  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  escaped  to  the  top  of 
mount  Parnassus.^' 

3.  Varro,  the  most  learned  man  the  Roman  state  pro- 
duced, is  full  to  our  purpose.  Varro  says,  that  ^^  in  ancient 
times,  there  was  a  universal  deluge,  in  which  the  human 
race  were  nearly  all  destroyed."  He  says,  that  the  flood 
took  place  1600  years  before  the  first  Olympiad.  Now  it  Is 
known,  that  the  first  Olympiad  took  place  776  years  before. 
Christ.  This  account  admirably  corresponds  with  the 
scripture  chronology ;  for  1600  added  to  776,  makes  2376  ; 
whereas  the  Mosaic  chronology  places  the  flood  2348  years 
before  Christ,  a  difierence  of  only  twenty-eight  years  in  a 
range  of  time  so  long.  When  we  consider  the  erudition  of 
Varro,  and  that  his  chronology  was  draws  from  the  Greeks- 
and  Egyptians,  and  came  through  a  different  channel  from 
that  of  the  scripture,  we  may  well  be  astonished  at  this 
coincidence,  and  can  have  uo  rational  doubt  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  facts  in  question. 
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4.  SenecR,  the  celebrated  Roman  philosopher  and  hklo* 
rian,  is  very  particular  on  the  subject  of  the  deluge.  He 
not  only  says  the  same  things,  as  the  above  cited  authors, 
but  goes  much  further  into  the  subject,  assigning  what  were 
the  probable  causes  o,f  the  flood.  He  moreover  says,  that 
as  the  world  has  once  been  destroyed  by  water,  so  it  shall 
again  be"  destroyed  by  fire,  and  like  a  philosopher,  proceeds 
to  account  for  the  possibility,  and  even  probability,  of  such 
an  event. 

6.  Few  men  were  more  extensively  read,  or  more  deeply 
learned  in  history,  than  Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian. 
He  affirms,  that  we  read  of  the  deluge  and  the  ark  in  the 
writings  of  alt  the  barbarian  historians;  and  that  all  the 
eastern  nations  were  uniform  in  their  belief  of  that  article 
of  the  Mosaic  history. 

6,  V^ossius  says,  that  a  tradition  prevails  among  the  Chi- 
nese, that  Puoncuus  with  his  family^  escaped  from  the 
universal  deluge,  and  was  the  restorer  of  the  human  race. 
The  same  is  also  stated  by  father  Martinus,  the  Jesuit,  who 
was  a  resident  in  China,  and  who  says,  that  all  the  ancieiU 
writers  of  the  Chinese  history,  speak  largely  of  the  flood. 
Even  among  the  Indians  of  North  and  South  America, 
many  traditions  of  a  general  deluge,  are  said  to  prevail. 

7.  We  shall  close  this  enumeration  of  authors,  with  the 
great  and  respectable  names  of  Strabo,  Plato  and  Plutarch, 
all  of  whom  express  their  belief  in  a  general  deluge.     Pin* 

J^rch,  particularly,  says,  that  Deucalion,  when  the  waters 
of  the  flood  were  abating^  sent  forth  a  dove^  which  retiirned 
with  an  olive  leaf  in  her  mouth.  It  may  indeed  be  said, 
that  he  copied  this  from  the  history  of  Moses ;  in  reply  to 
which,  we  only  need  answer,  if  so,  then  he  doubtless  gave 
credit  to  that  history. 

Many  more  testimonies  might  be  adduced  on  this  subject ; 
but  from  those  already  stated,  those  who  are  disposed  to 
tax  the  history  of  Moses,  in  this  article,  with  falsehood  or 
absurdity,  may  see  something  of  the  nature  of  the  coutro- 
versy,  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

It  is  thought  by  many,  that  the  heathen  mythology 
deciphered,  is  but  the  history  of  Noah  and  his  sons,  and 
the  original  dispersion  of  their  families.  Saturn,  whom 
mythology  declares  to  be  the  father  of  gods  and  men,  they 
say,  was  Noah ;  and  Jupiter,  the  son  of  Saturn,  was  Ham, 
the  son  of  Noah.  Plato  affirmed,  that  Saturn  was  the  son 
of  Oceaous  and  Thelis,  ^ 
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A  bold  and  lively  fancy  would  not  scruple  to  say,  that 
l^oah  was  born  of  the  sea  or  of  the  flood.  Thetis  was  the 
Ocean,  and  Oceanus,  the  god,  was  supposed  to  preside  over 
it  As  Noah  passed  over  the  deluge  from  the  old  world  to 
the  new,  nothing  could  be  more  natural  in  those  simple  and 
pastoral  ages,  which  followed,  than  for  orators,  poets  and 
fabulists  first,  and  at  length  for  ail  others  to  celebrate  him, 
as  sprung  from  the  sea ;  yea,  to  promote  him  at  length  into 
a  god,  and  to  adore  him,  as  the  father  of  gods  and  men. 

When  Babylon  was  taken  by  Alexander  the  Great,  his 
philosopher,  Calisthenes,  found  in  the  tower  of  Babel, 
astronomical  observations  fqr  1903  years  preceding ;  i.e. 
from  its  supposed  building.  The  Chaldeans  were  astrono- 
mers at  a  very  early  dale  ;  and  their  view  in  rearing  that 
very  high  tower,  among  other  things,  might  have  been  to 
provide  a  convenient  observatory.  Alexander  took  Babylon 
about  333  years  before  Christ ;  which  would  make  the 
building  of  Babel  2236  years  before  Christ.  The  Mosaic 
history  places  the  flood  2348  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  Consequently,  Babel  must  have  been  begun  within  a 
little  more  than  a  century  from  the  flood. 

Three  famous  ancient  authors,  viz.  Plato,  Herodotus, 
and  Diodorus  Siculus,  each  of  whom  visited  Egypt,  fix  the 
ddte  of  the  heroic  age,  and  what  they  call  the  wars  of  the 
great  gods,  at  difierent  eras,  but  not  far  from  the  same 
time.  Plato  fixei  the  date  of  these  wars  in  the  time  of 
Cecrops.  The  "  Antiquities  of  Greece'^  state  that  Cecropt 
founded  the  commonwealth  of  Athens  1450  years  before 
Christ,  or  253  years  before  the  Trojan  war.  Herodotus 
and  Diodorus  fix  those  wars  a  little  earlier.  Between  the 
days  of  Cecrops  and  the  flood,  were  898  years.  In  this 
time  the  Mosaic  history  comes  down  to  the  conquest  of 
Canaan ;  and  in  tlus  time  took  place  all  those  transactions 
between  gods  and  giants,  so  famous  in  mythology.  From 
this  statement  we  deduce  two  considerations  of  importance. 

1.  Neither  the  traditions  nor  histories  of  the  Greeks  and 
Egyptians  claim  a  higher  antiquity  than  the  Mosaic  history 
— aad 

2.  As  far  as  their  traditions  can  be  traced  from  facts,  or 
their  allegories  resolved,  they  go  rather  to  corroborate, 
thaii  weaken  the  authority  of  that  history.  In  this  period, 
Menes,  or  Misraim,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Egypt,  which,  it  is  said,  the  Copts  and  Arabs  still 
call  the  land  of  Mesr,  or  Biisrolm.     lathe  saoie  period, 
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Nlmrod  foanded  the  kingdom  of  Babylon — Elam,  the  ton  of 
Sheen,  founded  the  Persian,  and  Ashur  the  Assyrian  em- 
pires. Joklan,  the  great  grandson  of  Arphaxad,  settled  iv 
Africa ;  and  the  sons  of  Japheth  settled  in  Italy,  Germany, 
Scythia  and  the  East.  Those  who  have  leisure  and  incli- 
nation to  read,  may  see  this  subject  treated  at  large,  in 
Bedford's  Chronology. 

Under  this  head,  it  shall  suffice  to  say,  that  no  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  universe  of  creatures,  has  ever  been 
presented  to  the  human  understanding,  so  rational,  so  stlb* 
lime,  and  so  consonant  to  the  spontaneous  voice  of  nature^ 
as  that  given  by  Moses. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  inquire,  whether  the  books 
called  the  books  of  Moses,  are  genuine  ;  whether  they  were 
in  fact,  the  productions  of  Moses;  and  whether  Moses  could 
have  been  aided  in  writing  these  books,  by  any  other  means 
of  knowledge,  than  divine  inspiration. 

That  the  books  of  Moses,  commonly  called  the  Penta- 
teuch, are  genuine,  i.  e.  written  by  him  or  under  his 
immediate  direction,  there  is  satisfactory  evidence.  The 
first  source  of  evidence  we  shall  notice,  is  the  regular 
annals  of  a  nation.  That  the  Israelites  were  an  enlightened 
nation,  is  evident  from  the  elegance  and  sublimity  of  their 
writings,  and  the  wonderful  and  excellent  fabric  of  their 
laws.  The  fundamental  maxims  of  law  and  justice,  among 
the  most  enlightened  nations  now  existing  are  borrowed 
from  the  law  of  Moses.  And  whoever  will  examine  the 
civil  government  of  the  Hebrews,  will  perceive,  that  their 
maxims  of  policy  were  drawn  with  consummate  wisdom.* 
That  Moses  was  a  general,  a  law-giver,  and  a  writer  among 
the  Hebrews,  is  as  evident,  as  that  Solon,  Lycurgus,  or 
Julius  Cesar  sustained  some  of  the  same  offices  in  their 
respective  countries.  Whoever  can  believe  that  Homer 
wrote  an  epic  poem  ;  Demosthenes,  orations;  Cesar,  com- 
mentaries ;  or  Horace,  odes,  must  also,  if  he  is  candid, 
believe  that  the  books  of  Moses  are  genuine. 

Let  us  now  inquire,  whether  Moses  had  any  means  of 
coming  to  the  knowledge  of  things,  which  took  place  before 
his  day,  besides  those  of  immediate  inspiration.  He 
certainly  had.  for  he  was  skilled  in  all  the  learning  of 
the  t)gyptian$,  in  his  time  the  most  learned  of  all  na- 
tions. 

*  See  Lof^mao  on  the  civil  government  of  the  Hebrews. 
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M^iM  «M  the  i^Q  of  Asirara,  Ibe  sob  of  Kobiitib,  tho  son 
of  LoyL  Sbein,  (he  80d  of  Noab,  lived  near  to  the  birtb  of 
Jacob;  mnd  Methosaleb  bad  lived  many jrean  cotepiporarjr 
with  Adaiq,  acd  also  OMiDjr  years  with  Sb«m.  it  will  benoe 
follow,  that  Adam  cooversed  with  Methusaleb-^he,  with 
Sbem— Sbem,  with  Isaac :  and  Mo^ea  migbt  have  seen  per* 
•oo8|  ivbo  bad  cooversed  with  Uaac 

Moaes,  therefore,  most  have  possessed  pecoliar  advan^. 
tMge$^  to  know  whatever  ooald  be  koowOf.oralljr,  of  ancient 
hitterj.  And  who  doos  not  know  the  accuraQjr,  with  whkh 
ma^y  nations  preserve,  historic  facts,  and  tbe.facilitj,  with 
wbich  thej  transmit  them  to  posterity,  withoot  alphabetic, 
writini^!  Admitting,  therefore,  the  origio. of  the  Immaa 
race  to  have  been  as  Moses  relates,  it  is  liigbly  probable, 
that  Moses,  and  others  as  well  as  he,  must  have  bad  very 
cofl^ilete  informfition  respecting  Adam  and  £ve — their 
transgression — the  murder  of  Abel — the  punishment  of 
Cain — ^the  translation  of  Enoch — the  progress  of  art,  and  of 
vice,  before  the  flood — the  boUdiE^g  of  the  ark — the  flood, 
and  the  re-peopling  of  the  earth,  by  Noah  and  his  sons,- 
especially,  when  we  add  to  other  considerations^  the  great, 
age,  to  wbich  they  lived  before  tiie  flood. 

The  longevity  of  the  antediluvians Js  asserted  by  many 
of  the  heathen  writers  oi  antiquity.  It  was  their  opinion, 
that  the  human  race,  while  uncorrupted  by  vice,  lived 
long ;  but  when  they  provoked  the  gods  by  their  wicked- 
ness, diseases  were  sent,  and  their  lives  cut  short. 

Adam,  indeed,  CQuld  have  learned  nothing  of  what  took 
place  before  his  creation,  but  by  special  revelation.  But 
what  is  there  uoreaf>onable  in  the  idea,  that  the  Almighty, 
when  he  had  created  man,  should  reveal  himself  to  him,  and 
give  him  some  intimations  concerning  the  work  of  creation 
and  providence  ?  We  answer.  Nothing.  The  reverse 
would  be  unreasonable)  and  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  For  Almighty  power  to  give 
existence  to  man,  to  immure  him  in  darkne.^s,  to  leave  him 
to  explore  his  way  to  the  discovery  of  bis  own  origin,  duty 
and  destiny,  and  to  find  out  the  existence  and  perfections  of 
the  first  cause,  would  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  divine 
benevolence. 

Considering  man  either  in  his  original  or  fallen  state, 
there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  the  idea  of  God^s  reveal- 
ing himself  to  him  in  a  direct  and  special  manner.  Had 
man  never  fa) ten,  who  can  doubt,  tiMtt  God  would  have 
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given  him  ▼arioof,  coottDiial*  ABd  mofit  glorioM  msinifesla- 
tions  ?  By  these,  -he  would  have  heen  eoDobled  and  per- 
fected in  bi9  moral  faGtilties,  till  he  attained  the  high 
exceileDce  of  angelic  natures.  Even  in  his  depraved  and 
fallen  state,  it  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  Father  of 
mercies  to  h^in,  to  parry  on,  and  to  complete,  his  benevo- 
lent designs  towards  him,  by  an  immediate  revelation  of 
bimself. 

We  may  then  demand,  why  are  some  philosophers,  so 
opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  a  special  revelation  of  God  to 
mankind?  Is  not  the  language  of  their  hearts,  Depart  from 
ta,  O  Lprd^  we  desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways  ? 

Since  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  man  is  a  reasonable  being 
— ^that  he  is  a  moral  agent,  capable  of  virtue  and  vice,  and 
that  as  such,  he  is  a  proper  subject  of  government,  neither 
can  it  be  denied,  that  his  highest  felicity  most  forever 
depend  on  his  progress  in  knowledge  and  virtue.  That  he 
should,  therefore,  come  to  the  knowledge  of  a  being  of 
infinite  power,  wisdom  and  goodness,  seems  indispensable 
to  his  happiness.  Hence,  it  seems  to  be  a  thing  highly 
desirable  in  itself,  and  necessary  to  man^s  eternal  well- 
being,  that  God  should  reveal  himself  to  man,  in  ways  far 
more  direct  and  special,  than  he  has  in  the  works  of  nature.. 

When  God's  character  and  perfections  are  once  discov- 
ered, we  then  can  easily  perceive  traces  of  them  in  his 
works;  but  if  God  had  never  revealed  himself  to  man  in 
any  special  way,  it  is  extremely  doubtful,  whether  the 
mind  of  man  ever  would  have  reached  the  first  cause,  even 
in  conjecture.  We  often  bear  it  observed,  that  pure  Deism 
is  the  most  rational  and  self-consistent  of  all  religions.  But 
\  it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  idea  even  of  that  one 
God,  of  which  pure  Deism  boasts,  is  obtained  from  divine 
revelation. 

Could  we  see  what  system  of  theology  the  mind  of  man 
would  frame,  without  any  aid  from  immediate  revelation, 
we  should  see  a  scheme  far  different  from  the  boasted  true 
or  pure  Deism.  Such  a  scheme  may  indeed  be  seen  in  the 
religion  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  and  the  islands, 
who,  it  is  said,  have  not  the  least  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
care  nothing  about  futurity,  and  live  without  law  or  gov- 
ernment.* Pure  Deism,  therefore,  would  prove  lo^be  a 
scheme  of  religion  without  the  idea  of  a  God ;   a  schemei 

*  £(€  Loike  on  theHuiL«n  VudeisttndiDg — vol.  i.  lib*  i.  p.  64, 65. 
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which  prohablj  the  pare  Deist  mast  either  adopt,  or  look 
for  the  character  of  the  God  trhom  he  adores,  in  specbl 
revelation.  It  will  hence  follow,  that  pure  Deism,  divested 
of  any  aid  from  revelation,  will  prove  to  be  Atheim» 
Indeed  we  may  safely  assert,  that,  had  not  God  made  a 
sapematural  revelation  of  himself  to  man,  the  whole  homaa 
race  woald  have  been  Atheists  and  savages. 

The  common  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  creation,  m 
taoght  by  Moses,  is,  that  It  is  impossible  to  conceive,  how 
God  could  create  all  things  out  of  nothing.  We  h2?e  do 
difficalty  in  conceiving,  that  God  is  a  being  of  almigbtj 
power ;  yet  we  have  do  conception  of  the  manner,  io  which 
be  eierts  his  power,  even  in  any  case.  Upon  a  careful 
eiaminatioo  of  this  matter,  it  will  appear,  that  the  objectioB 
before  us  operates  equally  against  all  events,  as  effects  of 
divine  power,  it  simply  amounts  to  this;  we  canoot  coo- 
ceive  how  divine  power  operates.  Shall  we  therefore 
deny  that  it  operates  at  ail  ? 

The  mighty  chain  of  effects  and  causes,  allhoogh  it 
begins  with  the  great  first  Cause,  consists  of  innumerable 
link^.  Many  effects  in  their  turn,  become  causes,  and  pro- 
duce othor  effects ;  whence,  generally  speaking,  all  effpcti 
are  in  their  turn  causes;  and  all  causes,  excepting  Ooe» 
are  effects.  In  this  infinitely  wide  field  of  causes,  there 
seems  to  obtain  one  important  distinction.  All  these  mQiti- 
farious,  and  perpetually  operating  causes,  are  either  intelii- 
g^nt  and  designing,  or  incogitative  and  physical.  The« 
two  classes  of  causes  are  widely  different  in  their  nature) 
and  equally  so  in  their  effects.  So  far  as  our  observatiooil 
can  extend,  proportion,  arrangement^  beauty  and  eicei- 
lency,  whenever  they  are  effects,  are  invariabJj  M" 
immediately  from  intelligent  and  designing  causes.  L-niti^ 
telligent,  incogitative  causes,  never  produce  order,  pro- 
portion, beauty  or  excellency.  Homer  could  write  »^ 
excellent  poem  ;  but  a  rock,  if  conveyed  to  the  top  of  a 
mountain,  and  set  rolling  down,  will  dash  and  prostrate  «» 
before  it.  There  will  be  nothing  like  order  or  clegaBce 
in  its  path.  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  or  Inigo  Jones,  cooW 
build  a  glorious  palace;  but  a  whirlwind,  a  torrent  or  flo 
.earthquake,  thoiigh  never  known  to  erect  the  ?maHe^ 
bnilding,  ht\ve  been  known  to  throw  down  and  demolish 
many.  Where  agents  of  that  nature  have  been  c|»erati»! 
for  ages,  so  far  from  ever  effecting  any  thing  beautitul  or 
useful,  the  disorders  of  suck  a  place  will  only  increase. 
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We  are  therefore  taaght  by  reason  and  experience,  that 
the  order,  beauty  and  magnificence  of  the  visible  universe, 
are  the  effects  of  an  intelligent,  designing  cause.  The  con- 
clusion 18  irresistible,  that  there  must  be  a  being,  who  does 
produce  such  effects.  We  see  enough  of  his  power  and 
wisdom  displayed,  to  afford  conviction  that  he  can  create. 
There  seems  nothing  absurd  or  extravagant  in  the  idea, 
that  a  being  of  Almighty  power,  can  create  ont  of  nothing. 
It  is  not  derogating  from  the  respect  doe  to  God,  to  say  that 
he  cannot  work  contradictions ;  that  he  cannot  cause  two 
and. two  to  be  five  ;  that  he  cannot  cause  a  thing  to  be,  and 
not  to  be,  at  the  same  time ;  but  that  he  can  cause  a  thing 
to  be  at  one  time,  and  not  to  be  at  another,  involves  no 
absurdity.  Let  it  be  supposed,  that  there  was  a  time,  when 
DO  creature  existed.  Will  the  objector  say,  that  the  eter- 
nal God  could  not  give  existence  to  creatures  ?  Will  he  say, 
that  God  could  not  create  both  matter  and  mind  ?  Ao  artist, 
indeed,  cannot  make  a  watch  without  materials,  and  tools, 
to  work  with.  He  must  have  the  steel,  the  silver,  the 
brass,*' the  chrystal,  &c.  Must  therefore,  the  infinite  Deitjr 
have  pre-existing  materials,  in  order  to  make  a  world  ?  If 
so,  he  is  but  an  artist  of  superior  skill,  but  of  limited 
powers.  * 

Those  therefore,  who  object  to  the  idea  of  absolute  cre- 
ation as  absurd,  should  tell  wherein  that  absurdity  consists. 
if  they  deny  a  distinction  between  matter  and  mind,  and 
ivotd  matter  to  be  eternal  and  uncreated,  it  will  come  to 
this,  that  there  is  nothing  but  matter,  and  nothing  but 
Deity  ;  that  all  things  are  god ;  or  thajt  there  is  no  mind, 
no  creation,  no  God.  If  there  be  any  such  thing  as  mtno 
in  creatures,  it  is  a  consciotis,  thinking  principle  or  being. 
But  all  rational  creatures,  with  whom  we  are  acquainted, 
know  perfectly  well,  that  their  consciousness  has  not  been 
eternal,  but  had  a  very  recent  beginning.  But  if  minds 
have  a  beginning,  we  are  compelled  to  grant,  that  they 
are  created.  Is  it  more  difficult  to  create  matter,  than 
mind?  It  is  presumed  that  no  modest,  sensible  man  will 
affirm,  that  matter  and  mind  cannot  be  created,  without  he 
is  previously  able  to  tell  us  what  matter  and  mind  are. 
When  the  philosopher  can  go  so  far  as  to  prove  from  the 
nature  of  a  being,  that  God  Almighty  could  not  have  cre- 
ated it,  we  will  subscribe  to  his  scheme ;  but  if  his  weight* 
lest  argument  be  found  in  his  acknowledgf'd  ignorance, 
he  is  liable  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency.    For,  as  on  the 
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one  hand,  there  is  nothing  in  the  known  nature  of  things, 
which  militates  against  the  idea  of  their  being  created,  so 
on  the  other,  the  being  and  perfections  of  God  are  proofs, 
that  he  can  create,  and  all  the  pheoomena  of  natare  cor- 
roborate the  same.  And  it  will  be  found  that  all  those 
strong  doubts  respecting  the  possibility  of  creation,  are 
grounded  on  doubts  of  the  being  and  perfection  of  God. 
But  should  the  objection  before  us,  be  allowed  to  have  all 
its  full  weight,  i.  e.  that  we  cannot  at  all,  conceive  how 
God  can  create  out  of  nothing ;  will  it  thence  be  safe  to 
conclude,  that  he  did  not  in  fact  create  ?  Can  we  conceive 
how  divine  power,  or  indeed  any  other  power,  is  applied 
to  cause  the  revolution  of  the  planets  ?  Yet  by  some  power 
or  other,  their  revolution  is  effected.  Can  we  conceive 
how  the  energy  of  the  divine  will  operates  in  the  produc* 
tion  of  any  one  event?  or,  in  short,  can  we  conceive  how 
.Rny  one  cause  ever  produces  any  effect  ?  Has  the  divine 
will,  therefore,  no  energy  ?  And  is  there  no  such  thing  as 
canse  and  effect  ?  Can  we  conceive  how  God  can  be  omn^ 
present  ?  Is  he  therefore,  not  omnipresent  ?  Id  short,  to 
come  nearer  home,  can  I  conceive,  how  the  moticm  of  the 
pen,  now  in  my  hand,  is  connected  with  my  volition,  and 
caused  by  it  ?  No  more  than  I  can  conceive  how  God  conU 
create  the  nniverse.  Yet  my  pen  does  move,  and  that 
jDotioo  is  connected  with,  and  caused  by,  my  voIitioD. 

If  our  conceptions  must  he  the  rule  and  the  limit  ef  our 
belief,  we  shall  directly  plunge  into  scepticism,  and  shall 
never  stop  short  of  Atheism.  The  objection  before  us, 
therefore,  is  utterly  void  of  weight,  and  evidently  of  atheis- 
tical tendency. 

Since,  therefore,  the  Mosaic  history,  in  the  doctrine  of 
creation,  asserts  nothing  repugnant  to  reason,  nor  yet  to 
the  phenomena  of  nature — since  all  existing  considerations 
rather  favor,  than  discountenance  that  doctrine — since  tliat 
history,  in  general,  is  corroborated  by  collateral  testimo- 
nies, as  far  as  they  exist,  and  by  the  genuine  characters  of 
reality,  truth  and  reason,  where  they  do  not ;  it  challenges 
belief  and  respect,  as  the  highest,  most  unquestionable  and 
valuable  of  all  ancient  authorities. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

CAUSES  WHICH  HAVE  OPERATED  TO  PLUNGE  ANCIENT  HISTORY  INTO 
DARKNESS. 

SEVERAL  events,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times, 
have  conspired  to  plunge  the  history  of  ancient  nations  into 
darkness.  Those  events  have  cast  a  vail  of  ohstnritj  over 
such  parts,  aA  have  reached  our  times,  and  have  nnfortn- 
nately  buried  others  in  oblivion.  In  the  first  class  of  those 
events,  may  be  ranked  the  destruction  of  libraries.  The 
famous  library  of  Alexandria,  founded  by  Ptolemy  Philadel* 
phus,  about  284  years  before  the  Christian  era,  consisted  of 
vast  collections  of  records,  histories,  tracts,  poelms  and 
works  of  taste.  This  immense  repository  of  ancient  science, 
had  been  replenishing  for  several  centuries.  Here  was 
amassed  every  thing  that  was  curious,  valuable,  or  elegant, 
among  literary  productions,  since  the  days  of  Memnon,  in- 
cluding, doubtless,  all  the  ancient  tales  and  genealogies, 
handed  down  by  oral  tradition,  before  the  invention  of  let- 
ters. This  library  was  destroyed  in  the  burning  of  Alexan- 
dria, by  Julius  Cesar. 

Here  were  doubtless  many  valuable  originals  utterly  lost. 
Before  the  art  of  printings  and  especially  in  ancient  times, 
there  were  but  few  books  in  the  world;  no  work  of  magni- 
tude could  be  obtained,  but  at  a  great  expense.  The  Alex- 
andrian library  might  have  comprised  half  the  books  in 
the  world,  and  very  many  of  them  with  scarcely  a  dupli- 
cate existing.  The  loss  was  reckoned  at  400,000  volumes. 
The  institution  was  however,  revived,  and  a  still  greater 
collection  made,  which  was  enriched  by  the  noble  produc- 
tions of  the  AugUistan  age.  This  flourished  till  the  seventh 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  when  it  was  burned  by  the 
Saracens,  who  used  the  books  for  common  fuel.  There 
perished  700,000  volumes. 

We^may  next  notice  the  extinction  of  smaller  libraries, 
and  institutions  for  promoting  science.  The  loss  of  these, 
though  less  ostensible,  yet,  on  account  of  their  numbers, 
and  dispersion  through  the  most  enlightened  nations,  by 
imperceptible  degrees  beclouded  the  skies,  and  served  to  . 
overwhelm  the  days  of  antiquity  in  darkness.  The  rage 
of  barbarians,  in  every  age,  has  been  levelled  at  the  pro- 
dactions  of  art   and  genius,  which   it  it  their  pride  and 
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pleasure  to  destroy.  When  bnt  few  copies  of  the  no^t 
*  valuable  works  were  extaot,  the  btirQitig  of  a  single  boose, 
might  borj  in  oblivioo  the  annals  of  a  nation.  Nor  yet  is 
the  impervioQS  gloom,  with  which  many  parts  of  ancient 
history  are  covered,  chargeable  wholly  on  savages.  In  the 
destruction  of  Memphis,  Persepoiis,  Babylon,  ISTineveb, 
Tyre,  Jerusalem,  Carthage  and  Corinth,  many  valuable 
productions  of  genius  and  learning  were  forever  lo^t 
Who  can  read  of  the  sack  of  Corinth,  without  emotions  of 
unspeakable  regpret  ?  There  the  most  elegant  statues  and 
pictures,  the  finest  productions  of  Greece  in  her  meridian, 
were  dashed  in  the  streets,  crushed  in  the  general  wreck, 
and  thrown  into  the  flames.  And  aAer  the  immense  capital 
of  the  Roman  empire  had  been  enriched,  ornamented  and 
aggrandized  by  all,  that  bad  escaped  the  wars  of  two 
thousand  years,'  it  was  destined  to  be  plundered  from  time 
to  time,  and  fall  a  prey  to  the  barbarians,  over  whom  it 
bad  triumphed;  so  that  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  it  was 
besieged  and  taken  fiye  times  in  the  space  of  twenty  years. 

The  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  its  subversion  by 
the  northern  nations  of  Europe,  have  thrown  between  us 
and  ancient  times,  a  wide  and  dreary  vale  of  darkness^, 
through  whicb  only  a  few  of  the  stronger  lights  of  history 
gleam  upon  our  times.  Instead  of  wondering  that  there  is 
80  little^  it  is  wonderful,  indeed,  that  so  much  has  escaped 
the  gulf  of  oblivion — that  so  many  inestimable  jewels  have 
been  dug  from  the  tombs  of  empires,  and  that  so  many 
noble  monuments  of  literature  have  been  able  to  resist  the 
waste  of  ages,  and  the  shock  of  revolutions. 

The  Roman  empire  first  experienced  a  total  loss  of  pub- 
lic virtue.     Inseparably  connected  with  that,  was  the  loss 
of  its  liberties,  and  the  elevation  to  the  imperial  throne  of 
a  succession  of  the  most  execrable  monsters  of  vice,  that 
ever  swayed  the  sceptre.      It  long  survived  its   orators, 
poets,  historians   and    philo«!ophers ;   it   long  survived   its 
virtue,  integrity  and  martial  spirit.     During  so  general  a 
decay  of  intelligence,  geuius,  an^l  virtue,  events  roust  have 
arisen  highly  prejudicial  to  ancient  literature,  which  we 
have  no  means  of  tracing.     All  the  paths  of  science  were 
overrun  8*td  entangled  with  unintelligible  scholastic  jargon; 
and  the  Christian  religion  itself,  which  had,  by  the  purity 
and  simplicity  of  its  doctrines  and  morals,  prevailed  and 
triumphed  through  the  empire,  at  length  became  loaded 
with  ufeleas  ceremony,  and  ridici^oiis  superstition. 
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In  a  word,  the  fall  of  the  aocient  Oreeks  and  Romans, 
the  rage  of  barbarians,  a  series  of  great  revolations,  and 
the  lapse  of  numerous  ages,  have  conspired  with  number- 
less events  of  less  magnitude,  to  lessen  our  means  of  the 
knowledge  of  ancient  history.  .  But  many  stupendous  works 
of  art  and  literary  productions  have  made  their  way  through 
all  these  storms,  have  neither  been  worn  out  by  the  wheel 
of  revolving  ages,  cancelled  by  the  restless  malice  of  man, 
nor  crushed  in  the  general  wreck  of  states  and  empires. 

To  trace  out  these  valuable  remains,  is  a  melancholy, 
though  a  pleasing,  useful  and  important  work.  To  accom- 
plish that  work,  we  are  compelled  to  eiamine  a  voluminous 
comment  on  the  depravity  of  our  species ;  we  are  led  to 
consider  man,  when  under  the  reign  of  his  passion?^,  as  an 
object  of  extreme  deformity,  and  disgust.  In  pursuing  tho^e 
interesting  discoveries,  *  we  are  guided  by  a  few  scattered 
lights,  which  burn  with  strong  lustre  ;  we  must  make  wide 
and  solitary  excursions  among  the  tombs  of  heroes,  sages, 
empires  and  revolutions.  There  we  shall  see  displayed 
the  greatest  efforts  of  genius,  and  the  strongest  powers  of 
philosophy ;  and  there  we  shall  see,  that  all  human  institu- 
tions, however  flourishing  they  may  appear  for  a  while, 
must  at  length  fade. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

SOURCES,    WHENCE    THE    KNOWLEDGE     OF    ANCIEWT     HISTORT    IS 
DRAWN. 

IT  is  upwards  of  3600  years  since  Memncn,  the  Egyptian, 
invented  the  letters  of  the  alphabet;  about  three  centuries 
after  which,  they  were  introduced  by  Cadmus  into  Greece.* 

•  Great  and  respectable  authorities  adrocate  the  opinion,  that 
alphabetical  writin)^  was  not  a  human  invention,  but  wholly  a  matter' 
of  immediate  inspiration.  Neither  their  arguments,  nor  the  answers 
to  them,  can  be  here  inserted.  Much  may  be  said  on  both  sides  of 
this  question.  We  shall  onlj  observe,  that  it  seems  paying  a  QfeTesa 
compliment  to  revelation,  miracle,  inspiration,  or  any  kiQd  of  S8p«r- 
iMitural  agency,  to  be  ready  To  call  in  their  aid,  in  matters,  where 
tbey  are  not  necessary,  or  to  ascribe  to  them,  a?  causes,  things  which 
may  be  easily  accounted  for  without  them.  Besides,  it  is  contrary 
to  a  known  rule  of  philosophy,  which  forbids  ns  to  inquire  for  more 
Cftuses  of  a  thing,  than  are  sufficient  to  esplain  its  phenomena.    There 
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To  perpetuate  Ihe  memory  of  eveuifi^  and  to  convey  ideas 
to  persons  absent,  inventiDO .first f  ingested  Ibe  D«e  of  figures, 
or  images  of  thingd  intendeiU  When  these  were  found  in« 
adequate,  symbol^  embleniatic  of  more  complex  ideas, 
were  adopted.  But  the  defect  of  these,  in  expressing  com" 
binations  and  abstract  ideas,  most  have  9oon  appeared  ;  and 
was  probably  followed  by  the  dii^covei^,  that  a  certain  com- 
bloatioQ  of  arbitrary  marks,  might  be  adapted  to  the  ez^ 
pression  of  all  articulate  sounds.  This  was  doubtless  the 
noblest  of  all  inventions,  as  it  has  proved  a  most  wonderful 
means  of  improving  the  human  mind.  It  not  only  answered 
the  highest  expectations  of  its  inventor,  but  doubtless  far 
exceeded  all  conjecture  ;  as  it  proved  to  be  the  father  of 
all  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  and  has  continued  the 
widening  source  of  knowledge,  happiness  and  admiration,- 
to  every  age. 

The  most  ancient  of  authentic  iiistorians,  with  whom  we 
are  acquainted,  is  Moses.  He  was  bom  in  Egypt  1571 
years  before  Christ,  at  a  time,  as  we  have  already  remark- 
ed) when  Egypt  was  the  most  enlightened  of  all  nations. 
He,  being  the  adopted  sob  of  Pharaob^s  daughter,  was  of 
course  educated  in  all  their  learning.  He  was  bom  777 
years  after  the  flood,  289  after  Ashur  founded  the  AssyruA 
empire,  and  277  years  after  the  death  of  Shem. 

When  Moses  wrote,  alphabetic  writing  had  been  known 
in  Egypt  several  centuries ;  and,  if  we  consider  the  rapid 
improvements,  which  that  very  ingenious  people  made  in 
the  art  and  science,  we  shaJl  see  cause  to  believe  that,  in 
Moses'  time,  they  had  made  very  considerable  progress. 
Nor  were  the  Egyptians  the  only  nation,  who  improved  in 
science  at  that  early  period.  The  Chaldeans  or  Assyrians 
Virere  among  the  first  cultivators  of  the  sciences,  particu- 
larly astronomy  ;  so  that,  as  we  have  already  noted,  their 
astronomical  observations  began,  at  least  nineteen  hundred 
years  before  the  time  of  Alexander. 

The  longevity  of  the  ancient  nations,  which  did  not 
wholly  cease,  till  some  time  after  the  flood  ;  the  simplicity 
of  their  modes  of  life ;  tlieir  being  planted  in  luxuriant 
regions  of  health  and  plenty,  and  their  genius  and  spirit  of 

IS  not  only  a  total  want  of  evidence,  that  an  alphabet  was  given  by 
j&spi ration,  but,  like  all  oth«r  artt,  we-seeia  (uUy  aathori^d  tott- 
cribe  it  to  the  progress  ofinventJoD  and  discovery.  JMany  ihiiig:^  ift 
the  history  of  literature,  both  aocient  ai^dJ^odern  stroagiy.corrolMHt 
rate  this  opinion.  '        '  •       ^ 
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entei'prfse,  will  accniMit  for  the  Fapidity  of  their  iinprove- 
Bients  and  population ;  so  that  it  will  be  do  matter  of  mv'^ 
prUe,  If  we  dnd,  within  seven  hundred  years  after  the 
deluge,  the  eastern  continent  generally  peopled — if  we  fincl 
populous  cities,  f^eat  nations  and  extensile  empires. 

At  the  time  already  mentioned,  Moses  appeared  in  EgTJP^ 
ft  mm  whom  divine  endowment-*,  gpnius  and  learning,  as 
well  as  the  elevated  raiil^,  to  which  he  was  raised  by  adop- 
tion, and  which  he  ornamented  by  his  merits,  had  fitted 
for  an  important  sphere  of  action,  as  law-giver^  general, 
prophet  and  historian.  To  what  was  said  in  a  former 
ehapter,  concerning  iMoses'  advantages  in  writing  the  hii- 
fory  he  wrote,  we  shall  here  only  add,  that  as  aipb«ibetJC 
Writing,  and  of  course,  something  of  records,  might  hav« 
been  within  forty  years  of  the  death  of  Shem,  who  had  con- 
irersed  long  with  Methnsaleh,  and  he  with  Adam,  we  cau- 
not  doubt,  that  Moses  had  not  only  the  most  ancient,  but  the 
niost  Correct,  information  coocerniDg  the  things,  found  in 
history.  ^ 

The  history  written  by  Moses,  contains  l^thitig  but  what 
night  be  looked  for  in  the  dictates  of  a  being  of  infinite 
wisdom ;  and  the  nature  and  character  of  the  fiye  books, 
called  the  Pentateuch^  exhibit  as  clear  a  proof  of  divine  in* 
spiration,  as  the  frame  of  the  heavens  and  earth  do,  of 
divine  workmanship  ;  and  that  blindness  must  be  great, 
which  does  not  perceive  them  to  he  so.  Indeed,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  a  truth,  that  those,  who  question  the  one,  will 
also  doubt  the  other. 

In  this  place,  we  cannot  avoid  notlckig  the  remark  of  an 
elegant  historian,  but  who,  at  times,  seems  capable  of  asser-^ 
tioDS  equally  bold,  impious  and  profane.'*'  I^e  asserts,  that 
the  God  of  Moses  delighted  in  blood  and  cruelty.  Will  that 
writer  deny  the  universality  of  God's  providence?  Will  he 
affirm,  that  God  Almighty  delights  in  cruelty  and  blood  ?  It 
will  be  readily  granted,  that  the  nations  of  Canaan,  whom 
!Mose9  and  Joshmi  invaded^  had  never  injiH*ed  the  Hebrews. 
But  had  the  Governor  of  the  universe  no  right  to  punish 
4hem  for  their  wickedness,  by  wliat  instrtHnents  he  pleased  ? 
Win  that  writer  affirm,  that  the  Canaanites  were  an  inno- 
ceot,  irtftnoos  people,  ttot  deserving  what  they  suffered  ?  It 
was  far  otherwise ;  and  so  ensirmous  were  tiieir crimes,  that 
the  righteous  God  of  pravidence  saw  fit  to  extirpate  them 

f  RoMf  U^a.  Anoiebt  Cm  ope.  . 
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frovi  tfaft  earth;  to  ivhich  werk,  he  comniflsioiied  tbe  Urst" 
•iites,  uitl  made  them  tbe  executioners  .of  his  wrath  and 
vengeaftce.  Were  they  better  than  tbe  people  of  LbboDf 
Lina,  or  Portugal,  who  perished  by  earthquakes t  or  was 
the  deatraction  of  th,e  latter  more  providential  than  tl^irs? 
or  is  it  essential  to  justice,  that  the  criminal  should  always 
suffer  by  ihe  hand  of  the  iojored  person '/  Even  under  the 
best  govemmeots,  criminals  always  suffer  by  those,  whom 
they  never  injured.  It  is  the  province  of  every  good  gov- 
emmetit  to  provide  it»  own  executioners;  and  they  are 
often  persons,  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  crimlnaL  It 
vf  as  io  this  way  God  punished  the  people  of  Canaan.  And 
%vho  knows  the  extent  of  their  desert  ?  who  can  tell  what 
privileges  they  had  abused  ? — how  they  trampled  eqoally 
•n  dtvioe  justice  and  mercy,  and  insulted  the  threatenings, 
m  well  as  the  patience,  of  their  Creator?  The  impiovs 
aasertion,  just  noticed,  was  one  of  the  most  blatphemous^ 
which  ever  escaped  the  mouth  of  man.  For  ^^  as  I  lite, 
saitfa  the  Lord  God,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the 
if  icked,  but  that  the  wicked  turn  from  his  way  and  live.'' 
Does  the  general  coarse  of  divine  providence  justify  cor 
autbor^s  assertion  1  or  rajtber  does  it  not  exhibit  the  clearest 
proof,  that  God  is  ]ong*snffering,  slow  to  anger,  and  abim* 
dant  in  goodness  and  metcy  ? 

Next  to  Mosf  8,  the  course  of  whose  history  is  traced  by 
Josepbus,  a  Jewish  writer  of  the  Augustan  age,  is  Hero- 
dotus, a  Greek  historian,  who  is  justly  called  the  father  of 
history.  He  flourished  in  the  87th  Olympiad,  431  years 
hefore  Christ.  He  was  of  the  city  of  Ualicamassus,  a  mari- 
_  time  city  of  Caria,  a  colony  of  tbe  Asiatic.  Greeks.  He 
'wrote  fibout  a  century  before  Alexander  the  Great  con- 
quered Asia,  while  the  Persian  empire  was  still  in  its 
strength,  while  Egypt  remained  the  august  seat  of  learning, 
near  the  sacking  of  Rome  by  Brennus,  and  while  the  Gre- 
cian republics  were  yet  free,  virtuous  and  powerful. 

Herodotus  bad  travelled  much  in  Western  Asia — had 
Ttsited  the  venerable  seats  of  tbe  ancient  empires.  His 
general  history  was  divided  into  nine  books.  .  When  he 
read  his  history  to  the  learned  assembly  of  Greece,  they 
gave  to  his  hooks  the  names  of  the  nine  Muses,  m  a  testi- 
snony  of  tbe  h%h  sense  they  entertained  of  their  snperto- 
live  merit     He  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialect. 

XenopboB,  a  Greek  historian,  wrote  about  half  a  century 
after  Herodotus.    He  had  comflMmded  an  army  in  Pewsi 
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fa  Ib^tloieof  tlie3H>iw$ijrC)rr)ift;  imij  l|f 4  ^oftdnpted  Ifae 
f^tfeM  of  teo  <hou8««4  Gr^^kjB  iVom  tb^  H^«rt  of  4l»e  Ve^- 
ma^ii^l^irei  an  Qfeot  roiicb  i^eleby^M  in  »9ci^t  hui^ory. 
ThQ  «tyle  of  XeDophpn  i|  sitqpte,  pervofis  apd  el^i^anl ; 
vh)  it  cao  scarcely  be  doubl^  tbat  aoe^tiiiQg  of  t^e  glorj 
•f  tbe  greal  Cyru*,  has  been  Qwing  to  his  p^a. 

Tbe  Uiad  pf  Hpnoer  is  '9  soQirpe  of  abuada&t  iaformatiop. 
Several  cities  in  aocteot  Greece,  claim  the  bppor  of  giving 
bim  bi«tb-  He  wrote.  907  years  before  the  Cbmtian  era. 
From  his  po^mSy  we  qpay  learn  the  manners  and  castoms 
of  his  time ;  the  nodes  of  life,  and  of  making  war ;  and  the 
potions  oi  honor,  morality,  religion  and  government,  which 
piftvailed. 

.  Thegenios  of  Homer  was  strong  and  rapid.  To  a  great 
jBxtent  of  knowledge,  he  added  equal  purity  and  elegance 
of  taste.  His  notions  of  character  were  just,  vivid  and  dis- 
tinguishing ;  so  thatv  as  is  said  of  another  ancient  writer, 
t^  his  description  is  vision/'  Ossjan,  the  Scottish  bard,  re« 
fembled,  if  not  eiceHed,  him  in  strength  and  boldness  of 
Impgioatioo.  While  Virgil  is  compared  to  the  meanders 
of  a  majestic  riyer  through  a  rich  and  fruitfQl  land,  Homer 
is  compared  to  a  stroke  of  lightning,  which  in  a.inomeni 
dazzles,  astonishes,  and  is  past. 

Homer's  Iliad  will  ever  be  considered  an  astonishing  dis* 
|>lay  of  genius  i  bnt  of  tbat  kiud  of  genius,  liowever,  which 
is  rather  terrible  than  lovely.  The  characters,  which  he 
(drew,  folly  evince  the  truth  of  this  rpmark. 

A  character  more  unlovely,  tlMin  that  of  Achilles,  cannot 
well  be  imagined.  Indeed,  strength  and  courage  are  the 
favorite  virtues  of  Homer;  under  whose  burning  pen,  they 
often  degenerate  into  cruelty,  barbarity  and  revenge. 
War,  blood  and  desolatipn,  form  the  prominent  features  of 
.the  iiiad;  and  render  it,  of  all  books,  the  most  suitable 
.pocket  companioQ  for  Alexander  the  Great. 

Thucydides,  Folybius,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Dionysius  of 
•Halicamassus,  and  many  other  writers  before  the  Christian 
era ;  and,  about  that  time  and  a  little  after,  Livy,  Pliniy, 
Tacitus,  Suetonius,  Plutarch  and  others;  and  among  the 
Roman  writers  also,  the  names  of  Ju»tin,  Sallast,  Viigi), 
and  Cicero,  should  be  noticed.  These  writers,  although 
they  did  not. all  write  history,  yet  all  contributed  more  or 
less,  to  perpetuate  the  important  transactions  oif  their  times. 
To  the  labors  of  the^e  men,  the  world  is  indebted  for  most 
of  what  is  known  of  sincient  history. 
99* 
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Man  J  of  the  ^ritiiigs  of  Cicero,  have  reached  our  Uoma  ; 
bat  there  is  reasen  to  beiieTe,  that  soane  of  his  most  excel- 
lent prodactioBS  are  lost.  Cicero's  works  have  been  aaore 
fortunate,  than  those  of  most  of  his  predecessors  or  coo* 
temporaries.  It  is  thooght,  that  the  ancients  excelled  the 
modems  in  genins.  Howe?er  thi$  mlf  ht  be,  it  catt  scarceijr 
be  doubted,  that  they  excelled  in  what  is  of  mere  value 
than  geoios,  eren  industry. 

There  Is  another  source,  from  whence  some  knowlei^e 
of  antiquity  is  obtained  ;  I  mean  the  ruins  of  those  amaKing 
stmctores,  towers,  palaces  and  temples,  which  are  scatter* 
ed  in  many  parts  of  £ttrope,  A^ia  and  Africa.     This,  indeed, 
would  hare  been  a  much  more  fruitful  source  of  know* 
ledge,  but  for  the  repeated  and  too  successful  efforts  of 
barbarians  and  hostile  armies,  to  strip  them  of  their  omai- 
ments,  to  tarnish  their  beauties,  and  to  erase  their  inscrip- 
tions.   These  monuments  of  ancient  power,  mi^oificence 
and  splendor,  are  scattered  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediter* 
ranean,  on  the  northern  shores  of  Afrka,  and  indeed  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  ancient  world.     One  would  scarcely 
believe,  after  knowing  the  preseat  wretched  state  of  Africs, 
that  It  was  once  reckoned  the  highest  state  of  laxnry  to 
reside  there— that,  as  a  residence,  it  was  preferred  to 
France,  or  Spain,  or  Italy  ;*  and  that  even  Italy  itself  drew 
Its  corn  from  the  fruitful  fields  of  Africa.!    Egypt  and  Car- 
thage were  once   great   and   flourishing  empires.       The 
fbrmer  disputed  with  the  Assyrians  and  Greeks|and  the 
tatter  with  the  Romans,  for  supremacy.    The  pyramids  of 
Egypt,  as  they  are  the  oldest  monuments  of  ancient  great- 
ness, -so  they  are  certainly  the  most  stupendous  m4>nument$ 
of  patient  and  persevering  labor.     From  the  earliest  i^ei 
of  history,  they  have  stood,  and  have  defied  the   waste  of 
time,  and  the  desolations  of  war.     To  demolish  the  pyra* 
mids,  would  require  more  than  the  strength  of  a  few  indfc> 
viduals,  and    more  than  the  perseverance  of  a  babarisa 
army.    Therefore  they  stand,  and  will  probafbly  stend  for 
numerous  ages  to  come.     The  reader  may  see,  in  Thomp- 
son's, Volney's,  and  Bruce^s  travels,  a  particular  account  of 
the  remains  of  antiquity  in  Syria,  Egypt  and  some  other  parts. 

The  ancient  moouments,  found  in  Asia  ^nd  Europe,  are 
indicative  of  far  greater  perfection  of  tKste  and  subtoity 

*  Tb«  Africa  ao  delightful  to  the  ancientft,  wa$  but  a  small  p%tt  of 
the  quarter  of  th«  world,  now  known  by  that  naooe. — Ed. 
'  t  •*  QttidqaM  de  liibjcinrerritur  arei«.''-^H«rflce. 
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of  deBi^,  than  those  already  mentiofied.  To  mere  exten- 
sion of  parts,  the  Greeks  added  proportion.  Materials 
of  the  finest  qnalitj,  wrought  with  the  utmost  skill  into 
buildings  of  noble  form,  majestic  size,  and  elegant  proper* 
tion,  gare  thetn  an  air  of  sublimity,  probably  never  to  be  ex* 
ceiled.  Bat  by  how  much  these  buiMiugs  displayed  genius 
tind  science,  by  so  much  were  they  the  more  exposed  to  the 
savage  fury  of  war.  A  few  of  them  hdve  escaped,  which 
Inake  report  fo  ns  of  the  astonishing  genius  of  the  ancients, 
ivhrch  we  never  could  have  obtained  from  books.  What 
must  Athens  have  been  in  the  days  of  Pericles  { 

The  ruins  of  Persepolis,  Palmyra,  and  Balbec,  of  whkh 
all  traveUerff,  who  have  seen  them,  speak  with  admiration 
and  amazemeift,  tell  us  more  than  we  could  learn  from 
-▼otumes,  concerning  the  opulence,  power  and  genius  of 
their  buihfers,  and,  of  the  splendor  and  glory  of  their  timeiu 
In  ikU  parts  of  Greece  and  Italy,  and  even  co-extensire 
with  the  power  of  the  ancient  Romans,  the  remiains  of  theif 
g'randeur  may  be  seen  in  causeways,  bridges,  camps,  castieSi 
walls,  temples  and  monuments. 

The  celebrated  Arundelian  marbles,  the  numerous  in^ 
tcriptions,  the  remains  of  statues,  medals  and  paintings, 
which  have  been  discovered  in  vaults,  or  dug  from  rutnS) 
or  which  have  been  preserved  in  sequestered  places,  or 
found  by  accident,  increase  the  body  of  evidence,  cast  ^ 
certain  light  on  various  parts  of  history,  and  determine 
many  chronological  questions  of  importance. 

These  evidences  of  antiquity,  standing  singly,  would  lose 
mnch  of  their  weight ;  but,  combined,  they  substantiate  and 
confirm  each  other ;  and,  considered  in  their  various  con- 
nexions and  relations,  there  no  longer  remains  a  donbt  of 
their  veracity.  Their  combined  testimonies  give  strength 
to  each  other  singly,  and  in  their  sum  they  form  a  body  of 
evidence,  as  clear  and  irresistible,  as  any  ease  of  ocular 
ilemonstration.  It  will  be  found  as  difficult  to  doubt  whether 
Alexander  was  king  of  Macedon,  and  conquered  Persia,  at 
whether  George  Washington  was  general  and  president  ia 
America.* 

*  In  this  work,  we  have  followed  one  or  another  of  the  preceding 
sathort,  as  occasion  served,  or  have  taken  their  accounts  indirectly 
tbroogh  the  hafids  of  modern  writers  (  afoon;^  wl>ich  wc  have  consult* 
ed  more  particularly  the  following,  viz.  Rollings  Ancient  History, 
BttSsePs  Ancient  Europt,  Oillies*  Oreece,  Travels  of  Auacbarsi% 
Prid^aax^s  Connexion,  Bedford^s  Chronology,  the  Encyclopedia, 
Kennett^s  Roman  Antiqailies,  Goldsmith^s  Abridgm«&t  of  Roman 
History. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 

The  worf  ehronUogif  io  derired  fr««i  iw>  Greek  worii, 
«JkronAf  Ume.  a«d  loRO$,  discoorse,  or  scieDce;  It  may  be 
&',r'.^c^/  <««.  It.  object  i.  to  «eert« 
ffe  times,  when  the  most  Important  event*  ook  pUc^ 

The  principal  ate  of  Chronologry,  aa  well  M  ot  Geajn. 

pht,  is  to  aid  in  oadentanding  and  applyiog  hiato^.  Aod 

So  important  for  thi.  object,  «r«  tbeae  •c»«««?' J*"*^^*! 

Iiaye  been  well  reprMented,  as  tlu  two  ^  "X*?^',^ 

rather,  of  the  historian.    Wilhont  the   use  of  these,  tfce 

?Me'fabric  of  history  mast  appear  bat  a  vast  n««rf 

chaos,  darkness  and  confusion.     Within  a  few  years,  p^ 

attention  has  been  paid  to  the  atody  of  geography.    Ho» 

important,  that  this  improvement  in  the  coarse  of  «1«* 

tt^.  shonld  be  followed  by  correspiwdent  «tte««»» Jj 

Sonol4y.    Withoatthis,  "effects  will  often  be  pfa«J 

before  their  causes  j  cotemporary  charactere  "^J^ 

dUjoined;  action.^  having  no  relation  to  each  «»»«'' PfJ 

Sded ;  and  much  of  the  pleasure   an4  benefit,  wtack 

history  ought  to  impart,  will  be  lost."  . 

'^^^  Considering  the  importance  of  chronology,  it  »  deepj 

to  be  regretted,  that  in  its  nature,  it  is  »<>  pccul'srly  «| 

,nd  uointeresting-that  of  all  branches  of  literature,  tk. 

knowledge  of  dates  is  most  hard  to  gain,  mMf  ewy  *?  "^ 

Sr  "  Of  all  things,  there  is  the  most  diffically  id  retau. 

,  I*^\umbers.    T^y  are  like  grains  of  '^jjf\f, 

'   n?t  cohere  in  the  order,  in  which  we  place  /«»en^      JM 

b  probably  the  principal  reason,  that  chronology  hss  bew 

80  neglected  by  most  readers  of  history— that  so  lew  «« 

tell,  within  hundreds  of  years,  when  Solon  ^lived,  or  wbM 

Rom"  fell.    If  any  method  could  be  devised  to  renrfer  tte 

•cQuisition  more  plesant,  more  ewy,  more  permsoenM* 

iTxonfer  an  ill  Jstrioua'  benefit  upon  the  literary  *o^ 

Such  a  method  A«  been  devised.     It  is  the  wofk  °  ^^ 

ingenio««  Dr.  Grey.    This  method,  with  some  impotlast 

improvements,  I  shall  endeavor  to  exIiAit.  j 

The  grand  advantage  of  Grey's  method  consists  o  «« 

great  facility  of  remembering  a  word,  comparedwiw  ^ 

difficulty  «f  remembering  a  naked  nmnber.     A***!     j, 

doubt,  that  most  persons  vtonldAid  •»  e'«*i«'"  to  treafore  "P 

^heir  minds;  100  words,  though  upcouth  andbartiarow,' 
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to  &x  a  dozen  Oates,  without  artificial  help.  If  there  are 
any  great  exceptions  to  this  remark,  they  are  perhaps  mon- 
strous minds,  that  can  learn  one  thing  as  easily  as  another^ 
and  on  that  account,  are  by  no  mea^ns  to  be  envied.  A  word, 
then,  must  be  sobstltated  for  a  number,  or  mast  be  so 
changed,  as  to  represent  a  date.  In  order  for  this,  a  letter 
most  be  made  to  represent  a  figure  ;  and  as  we  cannot  utter 
several  consonants  together  without  vowels,  nor  conve* 
Dientiy  pronounce  several  vowels  together  without  conso- 
nants, it  is  necessary  that  each  figure  should  be  represented 
by  a  vowel  or  diphthong,  and  also,  by  a  consonant.  These 
should  be  so  adapted,  as  to  be  most  easily  learned  and 
retained.  It  will  be  readily  perceived,  that  the  vowels 
£1,  e,  t,  o,  ti,  should^  represent  the  figures^  1,  2,  3,  4,  5. 
These  are  learned  at  once,  and  can  hardly  be  forgotten, 
after  one  minnte^s  attention*  For  the  other  five,  diphthongs 
mast  be  used.  As  a  stands  for  1  and  u  for  &,  these  united 
may  represent  6.  au^  therefore,  is  put  for  6 ;  and  for  a 
similar  reason  ot  for  7,  oo  for  ^,  and  ou  for  9.  ai  stands  for 
cypher  or  zero,  without  any  particular  reason.  Now,  for 
the  consonants.  The  first  consonant  justly  claims  the 
representation  of  the  first  figure,  1.  As  e  has  generally 
the  same  sound,  as  k  or  #,  it  is  omitteid.  The  next  letter  is 
d^  and  may  stand  for  2.  Those  who  know  a  very  little  of 
Latin,  may  remember,  that  it  is  the  initial  of  Juo,  from 
which  the  word  two  is  derived.  T,  stands  for  3,  as  being 
tire  initial  of  the  word  three.  For  the  same  reason,/ stands 
for  4.  F,  being  the  Roman  numeral,  for  five,  represents  5. 
£«,  the  Roman  numeral  for  50  is  also  used  for  5,  or  before 
another  tetter,  for  50.  The  initial  of  six  is  $,  There  is 
perhaps  no  other  letter,  that  in  common  chirography,  so 
much  resembles  7,  as  p.  K  is  made  to  stand  for  8,  for  a 
Greek  reason,  (okto)  as  no  one  occurs  in  English ;  n  is  the 
initial  of  9;  and  last  of  ell,  we  take  z  to  represent  zero. 
The  nine  digits  and  the  zero,  then,  are  represented  as 
follows, 


a 

e 

% 

0 

u 

au 

01 

00 

ou 

ai 

1 

2 

S 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

0 

b 

d 

t 

f 

vol. 

# 

P 

k 

n 

z 

Nowy  let  the  reader  study  these,  three  minuets  and  see, 
if  lie  cannot  write  down  the  whole  from  memory.  G  is 
«sed  for  two  zeros.    To  express  the  date  of  the  foundatipq 
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of  Rone,  we  drop  the  finnl  e,  and  add  tlie  letters  Pf  tc,  e, 
represeotiog  7,  5,  3.  Joiaii^  tbese,  the  w<H*d  Roinpul  is 
formed,  iodicating,  that  Ronie  was  foaoded  733  years  before 
Christ.  It  is  very  easy  to  rem^nher,  io  almost  every  CB»e^ 
whether  a  date  is  before  Christ,  or  after,  it  is  ako  easy, 
without  artificiafaid,  to  remember  the  time  of  any  eveitt, 
witbia  1000  years.  Indeed  if  persons  do  aot  gain  such  an 
acquaintance  with  the  general  course  of  eventa,  as  to  be 
eble  to  do  this,  without  special  effort^  there  will,  perhaps, 
l»e  no  advantage  io  their  knowing  the  exact  time  of  any 
event.  This  method  of  aiUfieial  memory  is  not  designed 
to  supersede,  bat  rather,  to  facilitate  and  improve  attention 
to  dates  in  the  common  way.  Letters  are  not  generally 
used,  therefore,  to  represent-  thcMHtands.  Thus  for  the  date 
of  the  fall  of  tli^  Eastern  Roman  empire,  which  took  place, 
A.  D.  1453,  we  use  Rom/id,  instead  of  Roma/ui.  For  the 
sake  of  impr;niog  (be  8D^nd  of  tb^  word^  however^  the  4 
gr  6,  representing  1000,  is  sometimes  inserted*  Tfans,  to 
express  the  time  of  queen  Anne's  aceesdon,  we  adopt 
Aunqpaid  (1702)  rather  than  AiMipaid  hQ%)  ;  4ind  Gorfiukez, 
for  that  ofof  George  IV.  rather  than  Gorfhez  ;  the /being 
used  to  denote  IV.  ■ 

As  every  figure  is  denoted  hy  more  than  one  letter,  we 
may  always  have  a  choice  of  letters  in  chrooologisiog 
words.  This  may  be.  very  convenient,  in  order  to  form  the 
words  in  tbe  most  agreeable  manner^  and  to  adopt  them,  so 
es  to  express  any  particular  ideas,  to  aid  in- recollecting  (he 
words  and  the  ideas.  Thus,  if  we  know,  that  Rome  pui 
down  and  subjugated  all  other  nations,  we  can  more  easily 
remember  the  word  Romput ;  and  those  who  know  the 
word,  will  more  easily  renyember  the  fact;  and  tliose,  wbo 
know  neither,  will  more  easily  remember  both,  than  either 
alone,  In  this  case,  they  will  serve  as  mntual  profis,  te 
sustain  each  other.  After  learning  Rom/w^  it  will  be  easy 
to  learn  Rom  fut  from  the  similarity  of  sound. 

It  may  be  useful  to  give  a  few  more  examplex<i,  to  famil* 
iarise  and  facilitate  the  use  and  application  of  this  method 
of  cbrpnology,  and  to  sho\v  the  advantage  of  particalar 
associations.  We  will  tnke  the  English  sovereigns  from 
Henry  VII.  to  William  III,  who  ri&igned  thrpugh  tbe  most 
interesting  and  instructive  period  of  the  British  history. 
With  this  perioii,  every  American  ;ind  every  lover  of  civil 
i|nd  religious  liberty,  ought,  to  be  acquainted.  Henry  VII. 
began  to  reign  A.  D.  1485,  and  bis  name  may  be  chrenol^ 
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gised  Henro(/W,  the  ot  signifying  VU.  The  chronologicnl 
part  may  be  considered,  as  a  contraction  for  royal  fooL 
Tboogli  wise  in  some  respects,  yet  did  he  not  seem  to  be  a 
yboZ  to  make  such  efforts,  and  practise  such  extortion,  for 
the  acciunulation  ef  wealth,  to  be  squandered  away  by  sach 
a  vatn,  vile,  profligate,  obatinate,  aH>itrar}%  cruel,  perse* 
euting  wretch,  as  his  son  and  successor,  Henery  Vlil.  ? 

Hefiery  VHJ.  ascended  the  throne,  1509 — HenrotVatn.  It 
18  doabtfalf  whether  a  vainer  mortal  ever  livfed.  There  is 
reason  to  believe,  that  he  was  vain  of  his  birtli,  his  beauty, 
bis  ffccomptishroents,  his  genius,  his  learning,  Kis  wisdom^ 
his  riches,  his  pomp,  his  power,  his  fame,  and  even  of  his 
reygioD.     His  successor  was  his  son, 

Edward  VI. — V^avop.  This  pious  and  excellent  prince 
9a9ed  the  nation  from  the  persecutions  of  Popery,  and  made 
a  glerious  opposition  to  the  Mao  of  Sin.  'Edsavop  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his.  sister,  the 

Bloody  Mary,  the  JPapist,  the  bigdt.  She  insidiousTy 
|)romised  to  role  by  tiie  laws  of  Edward;  but  she  soon 
4^came  a  horrid  persecutor.  Her  nth  gave  the  lie  to  her 
promise.  We,  therefore,  call  her  Maruli.  Her  successoi^ 
was  her  sister- 

.  £li9cabeth,  a  decided  Protestant.  This  was  considered 
as  good  luck  to  England  and  to  the  Protestant  world.  She 
is^  thevefope,  calied  Eliza^tr^.  The  next  king  was 
.  Jwnes  h'^JBrnbuiait,  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Charles  I.  He  married  Henrietta  Mary,  d»ughter  of 
Henry  JV.  of  France.  To  her,  he  was  most  ardently 
attached,  aaci  assiduously  devoted.  As  she  was  a  Papist, 
IhiscoBnexion  was  most  unhappy  in  its  con$:equfnces.  It 
vas -uodoubtedly  one  of  tbe  principal  causes,  that  brought 
upon  the  nation,  calamities  innumerable,  for  more  than  50 
years.  MuKt  we  not  consider  him  as  exceedingly  base^  fbus 
to  Mell  to  a  Papist,  not  only  himself,  but  the  welfare  of  his 
people?  Weil,  then,  is  he  entitled  to  the  chronologifted 
samet  Charles  basel.  Perhaps  it  was  no  less  base  in  his 
father  to  be  willing,  that  Charles  should  marry  a  Papal, 
^pauish  princess.  Weil,  then,  may  James  participate  in 
the  base  part  of  the  artificial  name. 
Charles  II. — Chixrhsdasauz. 
James  IL^^^ J nmdasku. 

For  the  two  latter,  there  is  no  particornr  association  of 
facts.  WhUe  .James  II.  was  orgtag  forward  hi^  mad  career 
of  Papal  tyranny,  it  was  earnestly  desired  that  William^ 
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then  prioce  ot  Orange,  woald  soon  come,  and  take  (he  king- 
dom. In  aflanon  (o  this,  we  may  deaomioate  him  Williamr 
take-toon^  and  by  contraction,  VfiUasoon.  Thia  denotes  the 
year,  when  William  III.  ascended  the  English  throne. 

The  reader  has  doubtless  felt  induced  to  decjpher  the 
chronologised  names,  as  he  has  proceeded,  from  Edxavop  to 
yfiUoioon,  If  so,  he  has  found  the  exercise  easier  and 
easier.  Farther  practice  will  make  it  easier  still ;  and  be 
will  soon  be  able  to  chronotogise  names,  as  well,  as  under- 
stand those  chronologised  by  others. 

It  may  now  be  useful  for  the  learner  of  history  to  commit 
to  memory  the  abore  names,  in  their  order.  This  will 
enable  him  to  tell  the  commencement,  the  termination,  and 
^y  calculation,  the  length  of  each  reign,  except  that  of 
Charles  1.  who  was  not  succeeded  by  his  son,  till  nearly 
twelve  years  after  his  death.  Similar  will  be  the  result  oi 
chronologising  and  committing  to  memory,  any  list  of  kings 
in  regular  succession. 

Classes  may  most  conyeniently  learn  the  chronologised 
words,  as  they  learn  to  spell  other  words ;  with,  this  diffe- 
rence, that  after  spelling  each  word  its  chronological 
Import  may  also  be  mentioned.  The  teacher  may  ask  such 
questions,  as  the  following.  How  do  you  spell  Henraifoolf 
and  what  date  does  it  indicate  ? 

When  the  name  of  a  monarch  is  chronologised,  it  indi- 
cates the  year  of  his  accession ;  that  of  a  private  person, 
the  year  of  his  birth.  Thus  Wicktef  indicates  that  Wick- 
liffe  was  born  1324.* 

The  imperial  and  Biograghfcal  Chart  will  probahly  he 
found  still  mor^  interesting  and  beneficial,  than  the  method 
above  described  ;  as  it  is  much  better  suited  to  impress  the 
eye.  It  presents  to  iis,  at  once,  a  picture  of  the  grand  out- 
line of  history.  We  seem  to  see,  in  a  moment,  the  chief 
kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  the  most  distinguished  agents, 
that  have  been  employed  to  scourge  the  world,  or  to  bless 
mankind.     With  a  glance,  we  see  what  nations  and  cbarac- 

*  This  method  of  &rti6cia]  niemorj  oiay  also  be  applied  to  Geof- 
r?^phy,  at  ]ea«t  to  aid  in  remembering  the  latitude  and  loojntude  of 
countries.  Thus  Egepli  denotes  the  mean  latitude  and  longitude  of 
Egypt ;  or  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  centre  of  E^rjrpt.  It  is 
not  convenient,  hovv'ever,  to  express  the  minafes.  But  it  may  often 
im  osefuJ  to  kbowr  the  mean  latitude  and  lonffitude  of  Efypt  or  other 
country,.within  haJf  a  degree.  This  method  U  eqiuaJj  amilicaUe 
to  towns  and  cities*  ^      *     « r 
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ten  were  cotemporary,  what  toccespire,  end  how  far  any 
are  removed  from  those,  that  precede,  and  those  that  follow 
them.  By  a  more  particular  inspection,  we  may  perceive 
and  compare  the  most  important  dates,  to  a  single  year. 
How  does  it  impress  oar  minds  with  the  principal  revolu- 
tions, that  have  changed  the  face  of  the  world-  When  w^ 
compare  our  own  nation  with  others,  here  delineated,  how 
young  does  it  seem;  what  a  child  does  it  appear;  and  W9 
are  led  to  exclaim,  WIhU  manner  of  child  shall  this  be!] 


40 
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CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  PATRIARCHS. 


B.C. 
CUATKHI  of  Adam  mud 

Et«,  •  .      4004 

Birth  of  Seth,    .  3974 

ofEnot,  •      3769 

ofCtJnan,  3679 

ofMafadaleel,      •      3369 

ofJared,  3544 

of  Enoch,     .        •       3382 

ofMethoseUb,  3317 

ofLunecb,  •      3130 

of  Noah,.  2948 

ofJapheth,  •      2448 

ofShem,  .  2445 

TUFlooi,    .  .      2348 

Birth  ofArphaxed.  .         ,  2345 

ofSafah,       .        .2311 

ofEber,  .  2281 

ofPeleg,       .        .       2247 

ofReo,    •        .  2217 

ofSemg,       .        •       2185 

ofNahor,         •  2155 

ofTerab,      •        •       2126 

of  Abram,         .  1996 

of  Sarah,       •        •       1986 

CallofAbram,  .  1921 

Famine  io  Canaan — Abram 

and  Lot  go  into  Egypt,      1920 
Birth  of  If  hmael^  .        1910 

^Sodom  consumed,    •  1897 

Circunuoiiion  establishedf     1897 
Birth  of  Isaac,        •       •      1896 


Isaac  marries  Rebecca,         1856 

Blith  of  Jacob,        •         ^     1888 

of  Renben,         .  1771 

of  Simeon,      •        .     1770 

of  Levi,     .        •  1769 

ofJudah,        .         .      1768 

of  Dan,      .        .  1767 

of  Naphtali,  .      1765 

of  Gad,      .        .  1764 

ofAsher,        •         •     1762 

oflssacbar,        •  1757 

ofZebolon,    .         .      1755 

of  Joseph,  .  1745 

Jacob  returns  to  Canaan,      1739 

Birth  of  BeniamiD,     .         •    1738 

Joseph  sold  mto  E^pt,  1728 

becomes  minister  of 

Egypt,        .        .     1715 

Birth  of  Manassehf  son  of 

Joseph,  .  .  •  1712 
Birth   of  Ephraim,  son    of 

Joseph,  .  .  .  1710 
Seven  years^  famine  begins,  1706 
Jacob  and  family  go  into 


son    of 

.    1 
of 


1706 


Egypt, 
Birth    of    Aaron, 

A  mram. 
Birth     of    Moses,    son 

Amram,        • 
Moses  retnms  into  Egypt, 

to  deliver  the  Hebrews,     1491 


1574 

r 

1571 


GOVERNORS  AND  JUDGES*  OF  THE  ISRAELITES. 


B  O  1 

1491 1  Otbniel, 
14511  Ehud,   . 


B.C. 
1405 
1325 


•  It  h  extremely  difficult  to  trace  the  chronology  of  this  period. 
Indeed  most  of  the  datee  are  still  uncertain,  and  proMiIy  incorrect ; 
but  it  is  hoped,  that  none  of  them  are  very  iar  liro^  tht  trath«— £4. 
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B.C. 

Deborah  and  Barak^     -  1285 

Gideon,  ....  12^ 

Abimelech,  •        -       -  1236 

Tola,       -       .        -       .  1232 

Jair^      .       .        -       .  1179 

Jephthab,         -        -        -  1139 


' 

B.C. 

IbMm, 

-       -    1133 

CIOD, 

1126 

Abdoo,    . 

-    1116 

Samsoa  bofii» 

1157 

iai,  Judge, 

-    1181 

fiamuaJ,  Judge^     . 

1141 

CHRONOLOGICAL  REGAL  TABLES. 


KINGS  or  THE  JSTWS. 

B.  0. 

L  Saul,  1095 

S*  DairfdaUdlihboihetb,    1055 
3.  Dayid  alone^  1047 

4..Soromoii|  1016 

DiviiioQ  of  the  kingdom,        975 

KINGS  oFjvDsm. 


1.  Rehoboam,         -  -      975 

2.  Abijam,          •  -          958 

3.  Asa,           •        •  ^     ^55 

4.  3eboshapfalit,  .          914 

5.  Jehoram',    -        •  .      889 
i.  Ahaziah,    '      -  .          885 

7.  Athaiiah,    .        -  •      884 

8.  Joash,     -        -  -          C78 

9.  Amaziah,   ...      $30 

10.  Azariab,  orUzziah,  810 

11.  Jotham,     .        .  ^      758 

12.  Ahaz.     -        -  .          742 

13.  Hezekiab^          -  ^      727 

14.  Mannasseb,    •  -          698 

15.  A  men,       -        -  -      643 

16.  Joftlah,    -  .          640 

17.  Jehoahaz,           -  .      610 

18.  Jehoiakim,      -  .          610 

19.  Jehomchin^  -  -  599 
S8.  Zedekiah,  •  •  599 
21.  Nebnchadtretzar  dieatroy^ 

ed  Jei B«aleiD»  5^  i 


KINGS  OF  ISRAEL. 


Tm  Tribti^ 


1.  Jeroboam  I. 

2.  Nabad, 

3.  Baaiba, 

4.  tllah, 

5.  Zimri, 

6.  Orori, 

7.  Ahab^ 

8.  Ahaziab, 

9.  jehoram, 

10.  Jeha, 

11.  Jeohaz, 

12.  Joash, 

13.  Jefoboam  11. 
fnterregnum,  1 

14.  ZacbaFjahi 

15.  Sfaalltun, 

16.  Meaahem, 

17.  Pekhiab, 

18.  Pekah. 

19.  Hoehea» 
Sbalraanezer,  king 

ria,    destroyed 
dom  of  Israel, 


H 


of 

the 


B.C. 

975 

.    954 

•        95S 

.    930 

929 
.    929 

917 

-  897 
896 

-  884 
856 

-  841 
825 

years,  784 
773 

-  772 
77t 

-  761 
759 

.    730 
Assy* 
king- 

721 


KINGS  or  MEDIA. 

1.  Dejoces,         -        -        .709 

2.  Pbraortet,  .        -        656 

3.  Cyaxares  L  -        -    634 

Scythians  driTen.oat,       607 
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B.  C. 

4.  AstjagM,  •        .        595 

5.  Cyaxarea  II.  or  Dariaa,       559 

KIN06  OPASSTRIA. 

1.  Tif:lathPaeier,eaneaalaO 
ArbaccN  and  Ninua  th« 
jotmi^,     ,        .        •      747 

2.  obalmaneaer,    •        •         728 

3.  8eDDacherib|        •        -      714 

4.  Esarhaddon,     •        -         706 
EaMliaddoD^takeiBabjloD,  680 

KINGS  oFbABYLON. 

1.  NdbonaMar.  or  Belesb,  747 

2.  Naditts,    ...  733 

3.  Cincertosy  -        -        -  731 

4.  JugtBBf            •       *  "^^ 
6.  Merodao  Baladan,        •  7tt 

6.  Arcianoi,  •        -       709 
InUrvagoiMh  •       -    704 

7.  Belibiif,  -  .        -        70t 

8.  ApronadSofl,  •       -    699 

9.  Rcgilibof,  •        •        693 

10.  Meseaaimordaeiiff        -    692 
laterregnoo,  -       688 

11.  Etarhaddoo,         •        •    680 
IS.  Saoadncbitto^  -        667 

13.  ChjnUadanof,     -  -    647 

14.  Nabopollasar,  •        625 

15.  Nebocbadnesiar,  .•    606 

16.  Evilmerodacb,  -        561 

17.  Neriglwsar,           -  -    659 
18*  LaboroBoarcbod^ 

19.  Belabanar,  •        •    655 

Babjlon  taken  by  Cyras,  539 

KINGS  OF  THE  PERSIANS. 

1.  Cynit,     -        -        -        537 

2.  CambTBes,  or  Abasnerof,  529 

3.  Smercfis,  or  Artaxerxes^    523 

4.  Dariat  I.  son  of  Hystaa- 

Sis  •        •        •        522 

entes  the  Great,  486 

6.  Artaxerxes  LoDgtmaDtts,  465 

7.  Xerxea  11.  -        -    424 

8.  Sogdianus,       -        -        424 

9.  Ocbus,  or  j)arios  Nothus,  424 
10.  Artaxerxes  Mxtemooy        405 


11.  Artaxtrxca  Ochus,     - 

12.  Arses,     -        - 

13.  Darhis  Codomanxis, 

14.  Alexander  the  Great, 

15.  Arideas,  or  Philip, 


B.  C. 
359 
338 
336 
331 
324 


KINGS  OF  EGYPT. 

SabacoD,'or  So, 

Sevechus,  .       -        - 

Tirbakahi 

Anarchy,  •       ^ .      " 

Twelve  confedeiate  Frmcea, 

Psammiticbas,    .        -        - 

Necbo,  •        -        - 

Pstfrnmis,  .        -        - 

Apriee,  or  Hophra, 

AmaJBis,       •        • 

Pamminitas, 

Cambysei  oonqatn  ?gyptt 

Smerdis,    •        •     •  - 

Daritts  Hystaspes,  • 

Xerxes  the  Great,      • 

Artaxerxes  LongiflBanns, 

Xerxes  II.       •        •       • 

SogdianQii         ... 

OchuB)  -        .        - 

Amyrteus,         .       .       - 

Paosiris, 

Psamiaitichus  !!•        •    ,  • 

Nephereas, 

Achcris,    -        -        -        - 

Psammnthis, 

Nectanebos,       .       -        - 

Tacbos, 

NectanebnS)      ... 

Ocbos  conquers  E^pt) 

Arses, 

Darias  Codomanns,    • 

Alexander  the  Great,      - 

Death  of  Alexander, 


728 
719 
705 
687 
685 
670 
616 
600 
594 
569 
525 
525 
523 
522 
486 
465 
424 
424 
4SA 
413 
407 
401 
395 
389 
376 
375 
363 
361 
350 
338 
336 
33t 
323 


Ptolemy  Sotcr, 
Ptolemy  Philadelpbits, 
Ptolemy^Eoerijetes, 
Ptolemy  Philopater, 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes, 
Ptolemy  Philometer, 
Ptolemy  Pbyicon,  or  Eoer- 
getes  II.         •        •        • 
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204 
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B.C. 

Ptolemj  Soter  II.  or  L&tliy- 

ru8  and  Cleopa(ra,  1  n 

Alfexander  and  Cleopatra^  107 
Lathyrus  alone,  -  .  89 
Berenice,  ...    80 

Alexander,  .        -        80 

Ttolemy  Anietes,         -        .05 
Ptolemj  Dionysiuf,  and  Cle- 
opatra, .        .        .        51 
Ftolemjr  the  Yonnger,  and 

C]eopat^a,        -        -        .47 
Egypt    becomes  a  Roinan 
Province,  .        -        30 

KINGS  OF  SYRIA. 

Seleucas  I.  Nicafor,  .  312 
Antiochus  I.  Soter,  -  279 
Antiochus  IL  Tbeus,  •  261 
Seleqcus  (I.  Calliiuca»,  -  246 
Seleucas  III.  Ceraunu^  -  225 
Antiochus  III.  the  Great,  -  222 
Seleucus  IV.  Philopater,  186 
Antiochus  IV.  ^piphanei,  •  175 
Antiochus  V.  Eupator,  -  166 
Demetrius  I.  Soter,  •  162 
Alexander  I.  Balas,  -  150 
Demetrius  II.  Nicator,  -  145 
Antiochus  VI.  Theus,  -  144 
Diodotue,  or  Tryphon,  •  143 
Antiochus  Sidetes,  •  139 
Demetrius  II.  Nicator,  re- 
established, -  -  .;  •  130 
Alexander  II.  Zebina,  -  126 
Seleucus  V.  -  -  .  124 
Antiochus  Vni.  Gripus,  123 
Seleucus  VI.  NicatOi^  -  97 
Philip,  -  -  -  93 
Tigranes,  -  -  33 
Syria  becomes  a  Roman  pro* 
vince,             ...  63 

-    PRINCES  OF  JUDEA  ; 
Called  the  Maccabees^  or  jiimone* 
an  Princes, 

1.  Judas   Maccabeus    great, 

great  grandson   of   As- 
moneus,      -        •        -     166 

2.  Jonathan,  -  -  160 
8.  Sifcion,  -  -  -  143 
4.  John  Hyrcanus,         .        135 

40* 


KINGS  OF  JUDEA, 

1.  Aristobolns, 

2.  Alexander  Janiieiis, 

3.  Alexandra, 

4.  Hyrcanos, 
5<  Aristobulns, 

Hyrcanus  again, 

6.  Antigonus, 

7.  Herod  the  Great^ 

8.  Archelatts,     • 


B.C. 


KINGS  OF  ROME. 


B.C. 


763 


1.  RomnliM, 
RomtlOs 

the  senate,   •        •  716 

IfiterregQQm  of  otie  year,  716 

2.  Nuroa  PompilNii,         •      SIS 

3.  Tullus  Hostillins,     .         672 

4.  Anctts  Martins,  -      640 

5.  Tarquln,  the  BIder,  616 
6    Servius  Tullies,        .  578 
7.  Tarquin,  4he  Prond,    -      534 ' 
'     Last  king  of  the  RiNOaaae, 

expelled. 

ROMAN  EMPERORS. 

Julias  Cesar*  becomes  mas- 
ter of  Rome,         .        -       48 
Slain  in  the' Senate  boose,        44 
Anarchy,  •       -        •44 

Augustas,        .        -        ^ , .     36 
^    A.C. 
Tiberius,      -        •        *        .    14 
Caligula,  -        •        -        37 

Claudius^  -  •  -  -41 
Nero,  -  -  -  .  54 
Galba,  -  •  -  -  68 
Otho,  -  .  .  -  69 
Vitellius,  -  .  -  .  69 
Vespasian,  ...  70 
Titus,  •         .        .        -        -    79 

*  JuUufi  Cesdr  ig  Rometimcs  tfaougB  not 
^enerally^,  reckoned  among  the  &omaireiB| 
peroM.—iJrf.  — 
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A.  a 

Donifiasi  •        •        -      81 

Merva,  ...  96 

Tnjan,  -        .        -      98 

Adrian,  •        -        -        117 

ADtoniiMt  Pins,^  -  -  138 
Marcos  Aureliat  Afftoninuf, 

and  Lucius  Venis,  -  161 
Marciu  Aurelius  Antoninus 

alone,  -        -        -170 

Commoduis  •        -        180 

DECLINE  OF  THE  EMPIRK. 
Pertinax,  -        •        .193 

Julian,  66  dajn,  -  -  193 
S«ptimitts  Severus,  -  •  193 
CaricaUa  and  Qeta»  -  211 
Macrinos,  -       •        -    217 

Heliogabaloi,  -  -  218 
Alexander  ScTeras,  •  -  222 
Maximin,  ...  23S 
Gordian  (be  Elder,  and  bit 

son,  ....  237 
Maxinms  and  Balbinus,  -  237 
€h>rdian  the  Younger,  -  238 
Pbilip  and  son,  -  -  244 
Decius,  ....  249 
Hostflian,  Gallui  and  Vola- 

aian,  his  son,  -  .  251 
Emitian,  3  aonthr*  -  -  253 
Valeriam  and  G&ilienus  his 

son,  .  .  •  •  253 
Gallienns*  alone,  •  -  260 
Claudius  IL  -        -        268 

Quintilius,  17  dajs,  -  -  270 
Aurelian,  -  -  -  270 
Interregnum  of  8  months,  2*5 
Tacitus,  6  fuonths,  -  -  275 
Florian,  3  months,  •        275 

Probus,  .  -  -  -  276 
Carus,  ....  282 
Carinas  and  Nnmerian,  -  283 
Carinas  and  Diocletian,  -  284 
Diocletian  alone,  -  •  285 
Diocleti^  and  Maximian,  286 
Constantias  and  Galeriue,  -  305 
Constantine,    Galerius    and 

Maxentius,  -     .  -        306 

♦During  the  reign  of  Gallionns,  there 
Tjofe  m  diffbrent  pang  of  the  empire  no  Jew 
thtn  19  pretenders  to  tho  throne  who  as- 
tumedtilo  title  ot'JBoipecor.— iCA 


A.  C. 

6ix  emperors,  Maxiauan* 
Constantine.  Maxentius, 
Galeriufi,    LIcinitts    and 

Maximin,    •        -        -  30& 

Constantine  and  Licinius,  313 

Constantine  alone,           -  324 ' 
Constantine  IL  Censtan- 

tius  11 .  and  Constans,  337  ^ 

CoBstantius  and  Constans*  340 ' 

Constantius  alone,  -  -        •  350 

Julian,  the  Apostate,      -  361 

Jovian,       ...»  263 

Valentinean  and  Valens,  364 

DiTfsion  of  the  Empire,       -  364 

ROMAN  EMPERORS  OF  THE 
WEST. 

Valentinean,      -        -        -  364 

Gratian  and  Valentinean  II.  375 
Vaientinean  II.  and  Maximus,  383 

Valentinean  H.  alone,     *  386 

Eugenius,           ...  392 

Honoriu6,t              -        •  395 

Valentinean  IIL         -        -  425 

Petronios  Maximus,        -  455 

ATitU9,       .        -        -        •  455' 

Interregnum,           -         -  456 

MajQrian,            -        -        -  457 

Sirverus,          -        -         -  461 

Anthemius,         -        -        -  467 

Oljbrius,  7  months,        -  472 

Julius  Nej^os  and  Glycerins,  472^ 

Nepos  alone,      -        .        -  473* 

Interregnum,           -        -  474 

Augttstulus,        ...  476 

KINGS  oFlTALY. 

Odoaccr,         ...  476 

Theodoric,         -        .        -  493 

Amalasontha  an^  Athalaric,  526 

Theodatus,     •        -        -  634 
Vitiges,               -        -         -536 

Interregnum,           •        -  540 

Totila,       .        .        -         -  541 


of  HonorhiB,  Borne 
Goth,  Aivnc ;    and 
aevoral  nsurpen  in  difierunl  pertfl  of  the 
«nptro  w«re  partially  acknowledged.— £<f. 


tBurmff  the  reign 
was  ravafcfi  by  the  Goth,  AJ«/ic ; 
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351: 


A.  C. 
InterregDum, .   •       •       •    bb& 

Tejat,     -  ,     .        -        .        6^ 
Eod  of  the  GoUmc  kingdom 


in  Italy, 


-    553 


KOMAN  EMPEROaS  OF  THE 

EASX. 

Valen?,  .        -        -       -  364 

Interregnuff),  5  mosths,      -  378 

Theodosiuft,  the  Groat,  •  379 
Arcadius,           -        •        • .  395 

TheodosiuB  II.        -        •*  408 

MarciaD,    -        -  -    -        •  450 

Leo,  the  Great,      -        •  457 

l^o  II.  .     -        .        -        -  474 

Zeno,    -        •        -        •  474 

Anastasins,         -        •        -  491 

Jastin  I.    .     -  .     -        •  518 

Jtistineap,          ...  527 

Justin  n.        -  .     -        -  565 

Justin  IL  and  Tiberias  11.  574 

Tiberias  11.  idone,      •        .  578 

Maurice,         -        -        -  682 

Phooas,     -        -        .        -  602 

Heraclios,  •  •  -  610 
Heraclius,  Constantine  III. 

and  Heracleonas,  .  -  638 
Constantine  HI.  and  Uera- 

cleonas,              •        -  641 

Constans  II.  •  •  •  641 
Constantine  IV.  Progonatus,  668 

Justinean  II.  .-  -        -        -  685 

Leontius,        -  .     -        •  695 

Ap!>itDar  or  Tiberias,  *        -  698 

Jiiftinean  II.  again,         -  705 

Philip  Bardanes,        -        •  71 1 

Anastasius  IK          -        -  713 

Theodosius  UI.          -         -  716 

Leo  III.  the  Isaurian,  -  718 
Constantine  V.  Copronymus,  74 1 

Leo  IV 775 

Constantine  VI.  and  Irene,  780 

Irene  alone,            -        -  792 

Nicephorus  I.              -         -  802 

Stanracins,  2  months,      -  811 

Michael  I.          -        •        -  811 

Leo  V.  the  Armenian,     -  813 

Michael  II.  the  Stammerer,  820 

Theophilus,  -  -  -  829 
Miehael  111.             «        .842 

Basil  I.  the  Macedonian,  867 


A.  C. 

Leo  VI.  the  Philosopher,         886 
Alexander  and  Constantine 

VII.  -  -  •  •  9IS 
Romanus  I.  Lecapenns,  •  919 
Christopher,    Stephen    9md 

Constantine    VUI.     were 

successively  made  empe* 

rors  with  th^r  faMier  dR.Or    . 

manus. 
Constantine  VII.  again,      .    945 
Romanus  11.  •        •        959 

Nicephorus  II.  Phooas,  •  963 
John  Zimisces,  •  •  969 
Basil  11.  and  Conttantine  IX.  976. 
Constantine  alone,  -  •  1025 . 
Romanus  HI.  Ai^yrus,  -  1028 
Michael  IV.  the  Paphlago* 

nian, .  -  .  •  -  •  1034 
Michael  V.  Calaphatee,  1041 
Zoe    and    Theodora,    two 

months,  •  •  -  1042 
Constantine    X.    Monoma- 

chos,  .  -  -  .  1042 
Theodora  again,  •  •  1054 
Michael  VI.  Stratioticm,  1056 
Isaac  I.  Comnenus,  «  •  1057 
Constantine  XI.  Ducas,  1059 
Eudocia,  -  »  *  1067 
Romanus  HI.  Diogenes,  .  1067 
Michael  VTI.  Andrenicus  I. 

and  Constantine  XII.  -1071 
Nicephorus  111.  Botan,  •  1078 
Alesios  I.  Comnenus,  •  1081 
John  Comnenos,  •  •  1118. 
Manuel  Comnenus,  •  •  1143 
Alexius  II.  Comnenus,  -  1180 
ADdronico#,  Comnenos,  -  1183 
Isaac  H.  Angelus,  -      1185* 

Alexius  Angelus,  brother  of 

Isaac,  ....  1195 
Isaac  Angelus  again,  and  his 

son  Alexius,  -  -  1203 
Moarzoofle,  -  -  *  1204 
Constantinople  taken   and 

pillaged  by  the  Latins,  1204 
Baldwin  I.  -  -  .  1204 
Henry,  ....  1206- 
Peter  de  Conrten ay,  •  .  1216 
Robert  de  Courteuay,  .1219 
Baldwin  H.  -  -  -  1228 
Michael  Paleologus,  -  1261 

Andronious  H.  Paleologus,    1232 

Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 


t.  Tifitjs; 


A.  C. 

AadfODicat  HI.  Pftteolegas,  1332 
John  V.  PalMlocraa,  .  1941 
MiAticl  II.  Paleologofl,  -  t»l 
Min  Vf .  MMlcgw.  •  14S5 
ConttMiliiie  XIL  Paleotop 

^o.,,  -  -.  .  .1448 
ComtMktmopU    takMi    by 

"•        tlU     -       •        1463 


Ar  Me  iEMiMnt«n  of  ikt  LaHru  or 
F^rtfuk,  ike  /(Uinring  Oreek  em* 
perore  reigned  at  Mee  eieer  ike 
wmtmani  of  ike  Chreek  enifire^ 

Theodoras  Lascaris  I.  •  1204 
John  III.  Ducaf,  -        ISSS 

Theodoras  Latcarit  II.  •  1966 
John  IV.  Lascarif,  -  1969 
CoostaBtino^  ie^y  taJntt 
frott-  the-  French,  and 
Michael  Paleologut,  a 
Greek,  reigns  over  the 
whole  entire,  -  '    1961 


r.MPERORS  or  GERIf ANY. 

Charlemagne,   or  Chartet, 

the  Great,     -        •        -  800 
Lewi»,  the  Gentle,  (Debon- 

nafre,)       -        -        •  814 

Lofhairel.       •        -       -  840 

Lewis  11.      •        «        .  855 

Charles  Jhe  Baldi    -        -  876 

interregnam,         -        •  877 

Charles,  the  Fat,      -        -  880 

Arnold,         ...  888 

Lewis  IV.         .        •        .  889 

Conrad  I.     -        -        .  911 

Henry,  the  Fowler, '        -  919 

Otho,  the  Great,  -        •  936 

OtboII.  the  Bloody^         -  973 

Otholfl.      «        -        «  9^s 

Henry  II.  the  Lame,         -*  100^ 

Conrad  II. ...     .        . .  1024 

Henry  (ir.         -      ->^         .  3039 

Henry  IV.     -         .        •  josg 

Henr^  V.         -        ...  uq^ 


A.C. 
Lotfiaire  IL  -  •  .  \\9$ 
Conrad  ill.  •  -  1137 
Frederic  I.  Birhuomti  -  It&ft 
HonryVI.  -  -  -  im 
PhiUp,  .  -  -  •  IIW 
OthoIV.  •  •  -  1808 
Frederic  II.  •  •  -  Ul! 
Conrad  IV.  -      •      IfSO 

Rodolph  of  Ha^MArai^,  -  127) 
Adolpbns  of  Nassau,  -  129! 
Albert  of  Anstria,  •  •  129^ 
Hennr  VII.  of  Lnxembo]^,  1909 
LewcisV.  -  -  -  1314 
CbarletlV.  .  .  .  iSflf 
Wenceslmt,  -  -  1878 
Robert;  Count  Palatine,  -  1400 
Sigismnnd,  -       -       I4!l 

Albert  II.  of  Austria,  *  1^ 
FredericlII.  -  -  1440 
Maximilian  I.  •  -  •  1493 
Charles  V.  -       -      1519 

Ferdinand  I.  -       -   1556 

Maximilian  IL  •  -  1564 
RodolphIL      -       -       •   167« 


Mathias, 
Ferdinand  II.  • 
Ferdinand  III. 
Leopold  I. 
Joseph  I. 
Charles  VI.      « 
Charles  VII. 


161! 

•  1619 
1637 

•  1658 
1705 

.  nil 

171! 


Francis  I.  Duke  of  Lorraine,  1745 
Joseph  II.  -  -  -  ^!55 
Leopold  II.  .       -       1790 

Francis  II.        ...   1792 

KINGS  oFfBANCE. 
I.  J^erovingian  lU^' 

Clovis,  grandson  pf  Mero- 

yius,  .        -       - 

Thierry,  Childehert,  Clodo- 

mtr  and  Clotaire  I. 
Clotaire  alone, 
Chariberf,  Gentrany  %€berf 

and  Chilperic, 
Clotaire  If.  kingof  Sois80T^^ 
Thierry  II.  «nd  Theodobert 

II.  King  of  Paris,  Bargun- 

dy  and  Au^frasia, 
Clotaire  U,  alone, 
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559 

56! 
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61i 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLES* 


253 


A.  C. 

Interregoom,  •  •  •614 
Dagobert  and  Cbaribert,  628 
Sigebwt  n.  and  Clovis  II.  638 
Cbilderic  II.  King  of  Austra- 

sia,      -        -        -        -        664 
Tbierrylll.        -        -        -    679 
Pepin*  Heristel,   Mayer    of 
tbe  Palace,  governs  France 
24  jrean,    -        -        -        690 
Clovb  III.  .        .     '  •    a92 

Cbildebert  III.        .        •        095 
Dagobert  HI.     -        •        -    711 
Charles*  Martel,  son  of  Pe* 
pin,  Mayer  of  the  Palace 
and  Duke  of  France,  gov- 
erns    France    «bout    26 


years,    . 
CbiJderic  U. 
Thierry  IV. 
Childeric  111. 


714 
716 
720 
742 


11.  CARLOVmGIAN  RACE. 

Fepin,  the  Short,   ion   of 

Charles  Martel,  7  761 

Charlemagne  aad  Carloman,  768 
Lewis,  the  Gentle,  (Debon- 

naire,)  -        -        -  814 

Charles,  the  Bald,      .     -  840 

Lewis,  the'Stammerer,         -  877 

Lewis  III.  and  Carloman,  879 

Charles,  tHe  Gross,         -  884 

Eudes,       -        -        -        .  888 

Charles  III.  the  Simple,  -  898 

Robert,  Usurper,        -        -  922 

Rodolph,        ...  923 

Lewis  IV.  the  Stranger,     -  936 

Lothaire,        -        .        .  954 

Lewia  V.  the  Lazy,   -        .  986 


III.  CAPETEAN  RACE. 

Hagh  Capet,  Uearper,        •    987 
Robert,  -        -        -        996 


*  Pepin  and  his  son  were  not  styled  kinga, 
dwuchthe; •  -^  '  -.     ^  » 


Jiey  exercised  supreme  authority; 
» tbey  of  the  M^tQYiBgmi  race. 


Henry  I.        «       -       • 

Philip  I.  -  .  .  ; 
Lewis  VI.  the  GriMs,.  - 
Lewis  VII.  ... 
Philip  li.  Augustus, 
Lewis  Vllf .  the  Lion, 
Lewis  IX.  St.  Lewis,  - 
Philip  III.  the  Bold  or  Har- 
dy, -  -  .  -  1271 
Philip  IV.  the  Fair,  -  1286 
Lewis  X.  Hutin,  -  -  1314 
John  I:  8  days,  -  -  1^16 
Philip  V.  the  Long;  -  1316 
Charlei  IV.  the  Pair,    -        1922 


A.C. 

1031 
1060 
1108 
1137 
1180 
1S23 
12S$ 


IV.  HOUSE  OF  VALOIS. 

Philip  VI.  of  Valois,         -    1388 
John  II.  the  Good,        -         i:^ 
ChariesV.  the  Wise,        •    1364 
Charles  VI.  tbe  Beloved,       1380  * 
Charles  VII.  the  Vielorious,  14SS 
Henry    VI.    of    Eagland, 
crowned    at    Parin  «Dd 
partially     adciiowMged 
king  of  France,    •       •    1430 
Lewis  XI.     -        -        -        1461 
Charles  VIII.   -        -        -     1483 
Lewis  XIL  Father  of  tbe 

People,      -        .        .        1498 
Francis  1.  tbe  Gcntkman,    1515 

Henry  II 1547 

Francis  II.  -  -  -  1559 
Charles  IX.  tbe  Bloody,  •  1560 
Henry  HI.  -        -        1574 


V,  HOUSE  OF  BOURBON. 


Henry  IV.  the  Great, 
Lfwis  XIU.  the  Jast,    • 
Lewis  XIV.  tbe  Great, 
Lewis  XV.  .        - 

Lewis  XVI.      • 

'  deposed, 
— — emecuted,  - 


1589 
1610 
1643 
1716 
1774 
1792 
1783 


Napoleen  Bottaparte,  empe- 
ror, -       -        .        1804 
Lewis  XVIILtzabyGoogk  1814 


3^4 


CHEOirOLOGICAL  TABLES* 


A.  C. 
KING3  OF.  ENGLAND. 


837 
838 
867 
8^0 
866 
871 
901 
825 
941 
946 
955 
959 
975 
978 
1016 


Igbtitf        •       -       • 
£Ulalwolr«ld£thel■tal^  - 
SthellMld  fUBd  StiMibwt, 

•tMredL    .       . 
41IM,      -       .       * 
l^wuti,  the  Elder,    •    • 


EdflNindL     • 

96iefl, 

Kdwj,    •       •       ,        . 

Bdger, 

Edirurd  II.  tlie  Mertyr, 

BUMlred  n. 

Bdaond  O.  tnwud%^ 

XkMM. 

CaBiit%        •       «       • 
Harold  LHtffiiM,    . 

HardJoMBUy        •       • 


BdweidOLtU 

nwoida. 


1035 
IO09 


1041 
1066 


A^rmmw. 


WiUkm  I.  tiie  Goaqiieror,  1066 

VUliam  II.  RufiM,  .  3087 

Heorj  L  the  Scholar,        .  1100 

Stephen*       -        «  .  ii3s 

Matilda,  or  Mand,  four 

moDths,       -       .       •  1141 

Stephen  again,      -  .  1141 


I.  HOUSB  or  PLANTAGE. 
NET  OA  ANJOU. 

Ileniy  II.  Plantagenett,  -  1154 
Iticbard  L  the  Uonhearted*  1189 
John,  Lackland,  .  .  1 1 99 
HenrjIII.  .  .  .  i^^g 
Edward  I.  the  Mm^h  Jm* 
^'^-        ...       1272 


Edward  IT. 
Edward  III. 
Richard  II. 


A.  C 

1307 

i3rJr 


IL   HOUSE  OF  LANCASTER, 
CALLED  THE  RED  ROSE. 

Hemy  IV.  Doke  of  Lanea*- 

tar,  .....  i39f 
HenrjV.  .  -  -  1413 
HenrjVL       -       .       .    1482 

IlL  HOUSE  OF  YORE,  CALL- 
ED  THE  WHITE  ROSE. 


Bdwaid  IV.      . 
Edward  V.    • 
Riohard  III.     • 
Uniottoftbetwo 


M61 
1483 
1483 


IV.  HOUSE  OF  TUDOR. 

Henry  YH.  Tudor,        .  1485 

HeiirjVin.     •       •       .  i$j§ 

Edward  VI.  the  IHoiUi  15l7 

Marj  h  the  Rloodr.      .  Ua$^ 

Elifabetbi        .        .     .  .  UJ8 

V.  HOUSE  OF  STUART. 

Xamet  I.  Staart,  -  .  1603 
Charles  I.  .  •  .  ifS25 
-—  beheaded,  -        I649 

Commonwealth,       ^        .    1648 
Oliver  Cromwel,  Protector 
of  the    Commonwealtb, 
Richard   Cromwel,    Pro- 
tector of  the  ConuBoo- 
wealth,        ...      1658 
— -i—  forced  to  resign,    1659 
Restoration  of  >IonarchT,     I66D 
Charles  II.        .        .        .    lfi60 
James  IL       -       •        .        1685 
— -  deposed,*     .    -        -    1689 
William  111.  and  Mary  IL     1689 


«Alt]iot}gh  tbe  FttttaaMne,  in  olAriBf 
the  erowB  to  William  iq.  preCenasd  UmI 
Jamea  htul  abiicaUd  the  fovernneDt.  3ret 
Httmei  SmoUet  and  GoUsmith  are  u- 
qncsthmaUy  correct  in  consideriu  Jtms* 
a«  liavins  betn  4tp§9ti.'^BeL 
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A.  C. 

William  alone,      -       -       1094 
^nne,  daughter  of  James 
11.         ....    1702 


VI.  HOUSE  OF  HAITOVER. 


George  I. 
Geoi^e  II. 
George  III. 
George  IV. 


1714 
1737 
17«0 
1820 


CZARS,  OR  EMPERORS  AND 
EMPRESSES  OF  RUSSIA, 
FROM  PETER  THE  G  REAT. 

Feter  I.  Alexiowits,  the  Great, 

andlwanV.    •     -        -    1683 
Peter  alone,  -        •        1696 

Catharine  1.  widow  of  Pe- 
ter, -  -  -  -  1735 
Peter  II.  -  -  -  1737 
Anne  Ivanovna,  •  •  1730 
Iwan  or  John  VI.  -  -  1740 
Elizabeth  Petrovna,  dangliier 
of  Peter  the  Great,        -    1741 


A.  C, 
Peter  in.  •  •  .  1762 
Catharine  IL  the  Great,  1763 
Paul,  -  -  .  -  1796 
Alexander,       -       -        -1801 


PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  UNIT- 
ED STATES. 

George  Washington*  .    1780 

John  Adams,         -  •        179^ 

Thomas  Jefferson,    •  •    180t 

James  Madison,    •  •        1800 

James  Monroe,         -  •181'^ 

John  Q.  Adams,   •  .        1825 


VICE-PRESIDENTS  OF  TIflS 
UNITED  STATES. 


John  Adams,    •       •       • 

1780 

Thomas  Jefferson, 

170Tf 

Aaron  Burr,     -        .        • 

1801 

George  Clintoo,    •       •    ' 

leos 

Elbridge  Gerrj, 

1813 

Daniel  D.  Tompkins,    - 

181t 

John  C.  Calhoun,     - 

1836 

CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE .♦ 


B.  C. 

4004  CREATION.  Creatoj^a. 

2348  THE  FLOOD,  fiotok. 

2247  Babel. 

2217  Babjlon  founded  br  Nimrod,  and  Nineveh,  br  Ashur* 

2188  Efrypt  founded  by  Mizraim  or  Menes.    Mi^aloo, 

1996  Abraham.     Abranoii«,  175. 

1926  CALL  OF  ABRAHAM.    AbvocanM. 

1897  Destruction  of  Sodom,  &c« 

1896  Isaac,     luikous,  180. 

1836  Jacob  and  Esau,    lakisj  147* 

1822  Arg;o8,  founded  by  Inacbus.    Inaked, 


*  The  numbers  after  the  asmSi  of 
wards,  Ax.  their  doratioo. 


tba-  kOfS/k  ei  thetf  Ut^s;  after* 
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laOO  China,  founded  atxml  Ifcia  time. 

1745  Joseph.    Jom/mI,110. 

1728  Joseph,  sold  into  Egypt. 

1716  Promo^on  of  Joseph* 

1705  Jecob^s  removal  to  Egypt. 

Ib7l  Moses.  Mosi^o. 

lo56  Athens,  founded  by  Cecrops.    Cectahtf^ 

1546  Troy  founded. 

1506  Sparta,' founded  by  Lelez.    halioi, 

1491  DELlVERAxNCE  OF  ISRAEL  from  Egypt. 

1453  Olympic  Games,  first  celebrated  in  Qreece. 

1451  ISRAEL?^  ENTERING  CANAAN. 

1263  Afgonantio  expedition.    Argonottauf. 

1257  Cities  of  Attica,  united  hy  Cecrops.    CceraOup. 

1252  Tyre  built. 

1245  Gideon,  Judge  of  krael. 

1184  Destruction  of  Troy.    Traboo/. 

1160  Samson,  28.  . 

1139  Samuel,  Sama&tn. 

1085  David,  70. 

1069  DeAtb  of  Codrus. 

1067  David,  anointed  at  Betblebem. 

1055  David  k.  at  Hebron.    D^bailu, 

1048  David,  k.  of  all  IsraeL 

1021  Death  of  Absalom. 

1017  David^s  attempt  to  number  the  Hebrews. 

1015  Solomon  k.  of  all  Israel. 

1004  DEDICATION  of  the  Temple.    Ten^U^e. 

975  Jehoiada,  130. 

-^  O^Rehoboain,k.of  Judah.    Rehobottjwi.  ,  . 

—  Jeroboam  k.  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  called  Israel  m  dwtinolHm 
from  Judab. 

971  Temple,  &c.  pluAdered  by  Shishak. 

958  05r  Abijam  k.  of  Judab,  3.  ..  .  i_,     j     c 

967  Battle  of  Zemaraim,  supposed  to  have  been  ttie  most  bloody  ei 
battles.    Zemaranup. 

955  Q^  Asa,  k.  of  Judab.    Asanvl. 

954  Nadab,  k.  of  Israel. 

963  Baasha,  k.  of  Israel. 

945  Zerah',  defeated  by  Asa. 

930  Elab,  k.  of  Israel. 

929  Zimri,  k.  of  Israel. 

— -  Omri,  k.  of  Israel. 

918  Abab,  ft.  of  Israel.    Ahabnap. 

914  0:^  Jebosaphat,  k.  of  JoMh    Jehoshanof. 

907  Prophets  of  Baal,  slain  by  Elijah. 

901  Samaria,  besieged  by  Benbadad. 

899  Death  of  NaboJlh- 

897  Ahaziah,  k.  of  IsraeL 

896  Jehoram,  k.  of  Israel.  -    • 

889  OCT  ^ehot^l^t,^J^Jfatk.    <J^MMttu 
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8$5  'ft^  Ahatiab,  k.  of  Jadah.    ^hmkool, 
884  Jeho,  k.  of  Israel. 

— ^  0:^  Athaliah,  queen  of  Jadah.    Athakoifco. 
— —  Lycur^^)  k.  of  Sparta.    Likoo^o. 
878JoaBb,  k.  of  Jadah. 
869  Carthage,  founded  by  Dido,  723. 
856  Jehoahaz,  k.  of  Israel. 
743  Micah,  a  prophet,  43. 
841  Jpasb,  k.  of  Israel. 
840  Jonah,  a  prophet,  about  this  time. 
839  0^  Amaziab,  k.  of  Jadah. 
825  Jeroboam  II.  k.  of  Israel. 
814  Macedon,  founded  bj  Caranns«  64(if.    Carafto/*. 
810  OiT*  Azariah,  or  Uzziah,  k.  of  Judab^ 
795  Amos,  a  prophet,  11. 
786  Uosea,  a  prophet,  63. 
784  Interreenam  of  Israel. 
776  First  Olympiad.    Olympow. 
773  Zachariah,  k.  of  UraeJ. 
772  Sballum,  k.  of  Israel. 

Menabem,  k.  of  Israel. 

761  Pekahiab,  k.  of  Israel. 
759  Pekah,  k.  of  Israel. 

758  Oir  Jotham,  k.  of  Judah.    Jotbottoo. 

— «  Isaiah,  a  prophet,  52. 

753  ROME  founded.    Rompii/. 

— -  Romulus,  k.  of  Rome,  38. 

747  Death  of  Sardanapalus. 

Belesis,  or  Nabonassar,  k.  of  Babylon,  14: 

—  Arbaces,  or  Tiglathpileser,  k.  of  Assyria,  19,    Tiglathfiiy. 
743  First  Messenian  war,  19. 

742  Oir  Ahaz,  k.  of  Judah.    Abazpoif. 
742  Jerusalem,  besieged  by  lUsin  and  Pekah. 
739  Interregnum  of  Israel,  9. 
730  Hoshea,  k.  of  Israel. 

728  Sbalmaneser,  k.  of  Assyria,  14.    Shalmanepdb. 
727  Oir  Hczekiah,  k.  of  Judah^  29.    Heiekijpep. 
726  Hezekiah^s  reformation. 
721  Captiyity  of  the  Ten  Tribea. 
720  Joel,  a  prophet,  about  this  time* 
715  Sennacherib,  k.  of  Assyria,  8.  Sennaohepal: 
.*.-  Numa  Pompilius,  k.  of  Rome,  43.  NumafiaL 
714  Sennacberib^s  first  inyasion  of  Judah. 
-»-  Hezekiab^s  sicknett. 
710  Nahum,  a  prophet,  about  thirtime. 
710  Destruction  of  185,000  Assyrians. 
709  Dejoces,  first  k.  of  Media. 
706  Esarhaddon,  k.  of  Assyria,  39.    Esarhadpow. 
698  0^  Manasseh,k.  of  Judah.    Maoamoo. 
685  Second  Messenian  «far,  14. 
68Q  Ainrria  and  Babylon^  omt«d  uikter  Eaarhaddon. 
41 
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667'Saotdii€hinu8,  k.  of  Babjton,  30. 
6*72  TuHas  Hostilias,  3d  k.  of  Rome. 
656  Pbnortes,  2d  k.  of  Media,  22. 
643  AmoD,  k.  of  Judab,  3. 
640  (Kr  JoM«^>  ^-  o^'  J«dab,  30.    Joswor. 

Adcus  Martias,  4th  k.  of  Rome. 

634  Cjazares  1.  3d  k.  of  Media. 

633  Commencement  of  Josiah's  reformation. 

Upper  Asia,  invaded  by  the  Scythians. 

628  Jeremiah,  a  prophet,  41. 

625  Nabopolassar,  k.  of  Babylon,  21. 

623  Laws  of  Draco. 

616  Tarqain  the  Elder,  Mb  k.  of  Rome. 

6 12  Destruction  of  Nioereb* 

612  Zephaniah,  a  prophet. 

609  Habakkuk,  a  prophet,  about  this  time. 

606  (Kr  Jehoahaa,  k.  of  Judah. 

—  0^  Jeboiachin,  k.  of  Jadah. 

606  BABYLONISH  CAPTIVITY.    Babtai#. 
-.^  Captivity  of  Daniel,  &c. 
605  Nebuchadneaar,  k*  of  Babylon,  45. 
603  Daniel,  a  prophet,  69.  •  ,^     ,    i 

593  Q:^  Jehoiachiu,  k.  of  Judah.    Jehoatoti** 

—  Jehoiachin's  captivity. 

Zedekiah,  k.  of  Judah.     Zedekitou*. 

695  Efekiel,  a  prophet,  21. 

594  Astyages ,  k.  of  Media. 

Pharaoh  Hophra,  k.  of  Egjrpt. 

588  Jerusalem  destroyed  by  Nebiichkdnexzar. 

, jitwifeiitfttions  of  Jeremiah. 

587  Obadiah^  vision,  about  this  time;-  - 

5'78  Servius  TuUus,  6th  k.  of  Rome,  44- 

578  SolonH  laws,  observed  at  Athens,  400. 

^73  Tyre  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar; 

569  Insanity  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

661  Evilmerodach,k.  of  Babylon.        „      ,      ,^    «, 

_-  Jeboiachin  released  from  prison.    See  Jer.  52 :  Jl. 

560  Pisistratus,  tyrant  of  Athens. 

559  Neriglisaar,  k.  of  Babylon,  3. 

556  Laborosoarchod,  k.  of  Babylon. 

559  Cyaxares  H.  or  Darius,  k.  of  Media,  36. 

555  N  abonadius,  or  Belshazzar,  k.  of  Babylon. 

549  Sardi*  taken  by  Cyrus. 

548  All  Asia  Minor  subjected  to  Cyras. 

539  Babylon  taken  by  Cyrus. 

538  Darius,  k.  of  Babylon,  5.      .  *,  ,     *. 

636  Cyrus,  k.  of  Persia,  and  of  Babylon.    Cy(u»  8. 

-«  RETURN  of  the  Jews  from  captivity, 

636  Joshua^  high  priest  «f  the  Jews. 

535  Rebuilding  of  the  second  Temple,  begnn. 

534  RebuUding  of  tbeO^vi^,  obttn:(cted  by  the  Samaritans. 
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534  Tarqam  the  Proud,  7th  k.  of  Rome, 

529  Cambyses,  k.  of  Persia.     Camby/*n. 

521  Darius  Hystaspes,  k.  of  Persia.     Darius  HystaWa. 

520  Zachariah,  a  prophet,  20. 

Haggai,  a  prophet, 

~-  Rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  resumed  by  the  Jews. 

617  Revolt  of  the  Babylonians  from  Darius  Hystaspes. 

516  Babylon,  taken  by  Darius. 

515  Second  Temple,  dedicated. 

513  War  of  Darius  Hystaspes  against  the  Scythians. 

510  Thrace,  ravaged  by  Scythians. 

Hippias,  expelled  from  Athens. 

509  The  Tarquins,  expelled  from  Rome. 

606  India,  conquered  by  Darius  Hystaspes. 

502  AristHgoras  and  the  lonians  revolt  from  Dariat. 

501  Confederacy  of  Athenians  and  louians  against  Darius  Hystai* 

pes. 
500  Sardis  burnt  by  the  Athenians,  commencement  of  51  vean^ 

war  with  the  Persians. 
497  The  lonians  reduced  by  the  Persians. 
494  First  expedition  of  Mardoniusagainst  the  Gteeks. 
490  Battle  of  Marathon.    Marathonai. 
485  Xerxei,  k.  of  Persia* 
480  Invasion  of  Greece,  bj  Xerxes. 
-—  Battle  of  Salamis,  Oct,  20. 
479  Battles  of  Platea  and  Micale,  Sept.  22, 
473  Death  of  Paasanias. 
471  Themistocles  banished. 
470  Battle  of  Ebrymedon. 
465  Third  Messenian  war,  10. 
464  Artaxerxes  Longinanus,  of  Ahasueros. 
462  Vashti  divorced. 
458  Esther,  queen  of  Ahasnerus. 
-— ^  Ezra  sent  to  Judea. 
456  Cincinnatus,  dictator  at  RomCf 
452  Death  of  Haman. 
451  Two  books  of  Chronicles  supposed  to  have  been  written  bj 

Ezra. 

—  Written  laws  first  introduced  into  Rome. 

449  Peace  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians;  close  of  the  51 

years'  war. 
448  First  Sacred  War  between  the  Phocians  and  Thebans. 
445  Nehemiah  sent  to  Judea. 
433  Nehemtah's  return  to  Perjsia. 
431  Peloponnesian  war,  27. 
430  Plague  at  Athens. 
428  Nehemiah  goes  to  Jerusalem  the  second  time. 

Plato.    Pla/cik,  80. 

423  Darius  Nothus. 
420  Malachi,  a  prophet. 

405  Battle  of  Egos  Potamos,  Dec.  1$. 
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^^  ^«n»  *a^^en»  »n^  »««  wafh  destroyed,  by  Lysander,  May  l«. 

—  Thirty  fy rants  of  Athens. 

—  Artaxerxet  Mnemon,  k.  of  Persia. 
400  Retreat  if  the  10,000  Greeks. 
Death  of  Socrates. 

Thirty  Tyrants  expeHed  by  Thrasybulus. 

3W  Wans  of  Athens,  reboflt  by  Conon. 

886  Rome,  burnt  by  Brennos. 

371  Lacedemonians,  yanqnished  at  Leactra,  by  the  Thebatis» 

963  Battle  of  Mantinea.    Mantm. 

3AS  Cnrtitts  leaps  into  the  Gulf. 

360  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  24. 

857  Second  Sacred  War  with  the  Phocians,  9. 

366  Alexander  bom,  3S. 

343  War  between  the  Romans  and  Samnitet,  "71. 

338  Battle  of  Cheronea.    Cheroni/oo. 

336  Philip,  murdered  by  Pausanias. 

336  Alexander,  king  of  Maoedon. 

336  Darius  Codomanus,  kine  of  Persia,  5. 

Thebes,  destroyed  by  Alexander. 

334  Battle  of  Granteus.    Grantftf. 
333  Battle  of  Issus.    UUti. 

335  Tyre  and  Gaza,  destroyed  by  Alexander. 
331  Battle  of  Gaugamela.    Gdugamt/a. 

Alexander,  k.  of  Persia.     Alext'/o. 

3S0  Death  of  Darius  Codomanus. 

—-  Palace  of  Persepoli^,  burnt  by  Alexander. 

328  Porus,  defeated  by  Alexander. 

323  Death  of  Alexander. 

304  Ptolemy  Soter,  king  of  Egypt,  x 

301   Battle  of  Ipsus. 

300  Antioch  founded  by  Seleucns. 

284  Ptolemy  Philadclphus,  k.  of  Egypt,  38. 

281  Achean  League.     Acbean  heka, 

280  Italy  invaded  by  Pyrrhus. 

277  Sepluagint  translation  of  the  Old  Tests^ment. 

274  Pyrrhus,  ditren  from  Italy. 

272  Samnitep,  subdued  by  the  Romans. 

264  First  Punic  war,  23. 

260  Victory  of  Duillios. 

256  Regulus,  defeated  by  Xanlippns* 

241  End  of  the  first  Puntc  tvar. 

225  Gaul,  conquered  by  Marcellus. 

219  Saguntum,  taken  by  Hannibal. 

218  Second  Punic  war,  17. 

217  Scipio,  Sempronius  and  Flaminius,  sneicessitely  'defeated  by 

Hannibal. 
216  Battle  of  Canirae. 
20fi  PbHopoemen,  pretor  of  the  Acheans. 
203  Hannibal  recalled.  ' 
202  Battle  of  Zama.    ZtuxMid, 
/ 
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175  AotiochuQ  Kpiphanes,  k.  of  Syria. 

170  Jerusalem  plundered  by  Antiochus  Epipbattes. 

168  Jews  persecuted  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

^—  Antiochus  Epiphanes  resisted  by  Matthias  and  bis  sons. 

167  Martyrdom  of  the  seven  Maccabean  brothers  and  their  mother. 

166  Judas  Maccabeus,  prince  of  Judea. 

165  Jerusalem  recovered  and  the  daily  worship  restored  by  Judaa 

Maccabeus. 
160  Jonathan,  prince  of  Judea*. 
149  Third  Punic  war,  3. 
147  Acheans  defeated  by  Metellus. 
146  Corinth  taken  by  the  Aomans. 

Destruction  of  darthage. 

143  Simeon,  prince  of  Judea. 

135  John  Hyrcanus,  prince  of  Judea. 

133  Death  of  Tiberius  Gracchus.. 

— —  Numantia  taken. 

ISl  Death  of  Caius  Gracchus. 

Ill  Jugurthtne  war,  3. 

108  Jugurtha  defeated  by  Marius. 

106  Aristobnlus,  prince  of  Judah. 

105  Alexander  Janneus,-  prince  of  Judah. 

103  Jognrtha  starved  to  death,  at  Rome. 

103  Teutones  and  Cimbrians,  defeated  by  Marius. 

89  Mithridatic  war.    Mithradoon. 

88  War  between  Marius  and  Sylla.    Mario-SyllaAoa.  i 

86  Mithridates,  defeated  by  Sylla. 

82  Sylla,  perpetual  Dictator. 

78  Resignation  and  death  of  Sylla. 

—  Alexandra,  princess  of  Judah.  ■ 

77  War  of  Sertorius. 

72  Mithridates  repeatedly  defeated  by  Lucullus;  and  Fonttts,  re- 
duced to  a  Roman  province. 

70  Crassus  and  Pompey  Consuls. 

63  Jenisalem,  taken  by  Pompey» 

62  Catiline^s  conspiracy,  quelled  by  Cicero. 

69  First  Triumvirate,  Pompey,  Crassus  and  Cesar. 

55  Cesar^s  first  landing  in  Britain. 

54  Cesar  invades  Britain  the  second  time,  and  conquers  part  of  it. 

53  Cra»«u8,  killed  by  the  Parthians. 

51  Gaul,  reduced  to  a  Roman  province. 

49  Cesar's  passing  the  Rubicon.    Rubicon. 

48  Battle  of  Pharsalia.    PharsaloA. 

46  Death  of  Cato. 

44  Death  of  Cesar. 
.  43  Second  Triumvirate,  Ocfavius,  Antony  and  Lepidus. 

42  Battle  of  Philippi,  in  which  Brutus  and  Cassius  are  defeated. 

37  Herod  the  Idumean,  confirmed  on  the  throne  of  Judea. 
32  Wardeclared  by  the  Senate  against  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
31  Battle  of  Actmm^ 
30  Octavius,  emperor  of  Rome*    AagMau 
41* 
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90  Death  of  Antony  and  C3«op%trn« 
97  Octaviiu  oaBed  itugmtnk 

6  John  the  Baptiit. 

4  BMiofJotaaCMrt. 
iLV. 

1  Vulgar  era,  firoin  whieb  ire  aeeiMn  tkne«  ^aoed  by  miMft^ 

four  years  efter  tbe  birth  oC  Christ. 
14  Tiberim  emp.  of  Rone.    Tiberito* 
t6  MiniiCry  of  John  the  Baptitt. 
fl  Pilate,  governor  of  Xudea* 
S9  Christ,  baptiied  br  John. 
90  Imprisonnient  of  John  the  fiaplist* 
31  Death  of  John  f  he  Baptist 
9S  Transfigoration  of  Christ 

33  Crucifixion  of  Christ. 

—  Efnsion  of  the  Spirit,  on  the  daj  of ^«i«io<Mt 

—  Death  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira. 

34  Death  of  Stephen. 

3ft  Convefsion  of  Baul  of  Tazaos. 

37  Caligula,  emp.  of  Rome.    Os^blf^v* 

39  Conversion  of  Cornelius. 

41  Claudius,  emp.  of  Rome.    Cland^ 

43  EzpeditiMi  of  Claudiss  into  Britain. 

44  Death  of  James,  the  brother  of  John. 

45  Paors  paeaobtng  at  Safaunisk  Papiws,  fto. 

40  PauPs  prkaohtng  at  Iconiam. 
51  Caractaoos,  earried  to  Roaoe. 
5ft  ApostoKo  council  at  Jerusalem. 
54  Paul  and  Silas^  at  Fbilippt 

.^  Nero^  emp*ofRonie.    Neie. 

56  Paul  at  Tbessalonica  and  Athens. 

50  Pattls^C«iiith.  ■  ^, 
^    50  Mob  at  Ephesns. 

61  Romans,  defeated  by  Boadioea. 

51  Paul  at  Troas,  Miletus,  Ace. 

51  Paul's  defence  to  tiie  people  of  Jerusalem. 

—  Paul  before  the  council  at  Jerusalem* 
^—  Paul  before  Felix  at  Cesarea. 

53  Paul  before  Festus  at  Cesarea. 

—  Paul  before  Agrippa  at  Cesarea. 

—  Paul  sent  to  Rome* 

54  Rome,  burnt  bj  Nero. 

54  First  of  the  ten  heathen  persecutions  of  Christiana  befbm  Con- 

stantine.  under  Bero. 
56  Death  of  Paul  about  this  time. 
70  Vespasian,  emp.  of  Rome. 
. '  -^Jerusalem  taken  and  destroyed,  by  Titus. 
79  Titus,  emp*  of  Rome. 
«-^  Hercubmeum  and  Peiapeii,  destroyed  by  an  eri^tion  <^  Vera- 

vius. 
50  Conquests  of  Aliiaola'iv  Bfilaiotf 
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81  Domitbii^  emp.  of  Rome. 
95  Second  of  the  tenpeneciitioiM^viider  Domitiaii. 
98  Trajan,  emp.  of  Rome. 
107  Third  of  the  ten  penecatioiM»  under  Thjab, 
118  Adrian,  emp.  of  Rome. 
ISO  Adrian^B  Wall,  kmilt  aorom  Britain. 
130  Jerasalem,  rebuilt  by  Adrian. 
235  580,000  Jews  in  Judea  det troyed  bw  the  RoflHUit« 
138  Antoninus  fixa^  or  Antonine  the  Pioas,  emp.  oiSjome*^ 
161  Marcos  Aor^a  Antoninus,  emp.  of  Rome. 
163  Fourth  of  the  ten  persecutions,  under  Atifeliof* 
168  A  plague  over  the  knownr world. 
177  Perseovtioli  of  Christiana  at  Lg^ona. 
180  Commodus,  emp.  of  Rome. 
193  Pertinaz,  emp.  of  Rome. 

202  Fifth  of  the  ten  persecutions,  under  Septimiat  Berenifl. 
SSS  Aleaznder  Severus,  emp.  of  Rome,  13. 
— —  About  this  time»  the  Roman  empiro  begins  to  decline ;  the 

Barbarians  make  more  frequent  nruptiona ;  wad  iht  Goihi 

receive  tribute  not  to  molest  the  Romans. 
235  Maximin,  emp.  of  Rome,  3. 
— —  Sixth  of  the  ten  persecutions,  under  Maximin. 
S50  Seventh  of  the  ten  peneentiMay  under  Deciut. 
S54  Valerian,  emp.  of  Rome. 
S57  Eighth  of  the  ten  persecntioas,  under  Valeri«ii« 
S70  Aurelian,  emp.  of  Rome,  5. 
S73  Ninth  of  the  ten  persecutioiw,.  under  Anreliaa. 
273  Zenobia,  taken  captiTe  by  Aurelian. 
277  Settlement  of  the  Franks  in  GaiiL 
284  Diocletian,  emp.  of  Rome.    Dioclrib. 
303  Last  of  the  ten  perseoutions,  under  Diocletian. 
306  CoDstantine  the  Great,  emp.  of  Rome.    Cmistan^ats. 
308  Creation  of  cardinals. 
312  Pestilence  all  orer  the  East. 
325  First  general  council  at  Nice. 

329  Seat  of  the  Roman  empire,  removed  to  CoBftantinople. 
337  Death  of  Constantine. 
358  150  cities  in  Asia  and  Greece,  overturned  by  an  earthquake. 

360  First  monastery,  founded  near  Poictiers,  by  narlin. 

361  Julian,  emp.  of  Rome.    Julwa^  3. 

363  Vain  attempt  of  Julian  to  rebuild  JenMalnm. 
—  Jovian,  emp.  of  Rome.    Jovm. 

364  Division  of  the  Roman  empire. 

-— .  Valentinian,  emp.  of  the  West.    Valealsre. 
>  — -  Valeni,  emp.  of  the  East. 
373  Bible,  translated  into  Gothic. 

379  Theodosius  the  Great,  tmp.  of  the  East.    Theodototn,  16. 
392  Empire,  united  under  I'heodoaius. 
.386  The  empire  again  divided.    Aroadius,  emp.  of  the  East,  and 

Honorius,  of  the  West. 
397  Chrysostom,  patriarch  of  Conttantinople. . 
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400  U«|y,  ravaged  hj  Alaiic. 

410  Rome,  plundered  and  barat,  bj  Alaric. 

411  Vandals  settled  in  Spiiin. 

419  Man  J  cities  In  Palestine,  destrojed  bj  an  earthqaake. 
426  Britain,  forsaken  by  the  Romans. 
439  Italy,  plundered  bj  Genseric. 
444  Ravues  of  the  Huns. 

446  The  Oraang  of  Uu  Britona, 

447  Italy^  ravaged  bj  Attila. 

451  Arrival  of  Hengist  and  Horsa,  in  Britain. 

453  Venice  fonnded. 

455  Rome,  plundered  by  Genseric. 

476  Romulus  Augustus,  called  MomyUtu  Augwtuluij  last  eoap*  of 

the  West.     Momjl/oi*. 
— —  Extinction  of  the  Western  Empire. 
..-»  Odoacer,  k.  oi  Italy. 

480  Earthquake  at  Constantinople,  40  days. 

481  CloTis,  k.  of  the  Franks.     Cloka. 
493  Theodoric,  k.  of  Italy.     Theodont. 
496  Baptism  of  Clovis. 

508  Reign  of  Artliur  in  Britain. 
610  Paris,  the  capital  of  Clovis. 
516  CooipatatioQ  of  time  from  the  Christian  era,  introduced  by 

Dionysius,  the  monk. 
596  250,000  persons  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  at  Antioch. 
627  Justinian,  erop.  of  the  East.     Justinilep. 
629  Persians,  defeated  by  Belisariua. 
637  Rome,  tak^n  by  Belisarius.  .    . 

640  Destruction  of  Antioch  by  the  Persians. 
542  Europe,  ravaged  by  the  plag^ue,  52  years. 

646  Rome,  taken  and  plundered,  by  Totila. 

647  Rome,  retaken  by  Belisarius. 
649  Rome,  recovered  by  Totila. 
652  Rome,  taken  by  Narses. 

659  Belisarius,  degraded  and  ungratefully  treated,  by  Jnstinian. 

668  Italy,  conquered  by  the  Lombards. 

669  Turks,  first  mentioned  in  history. 

671  Mahomet.     MahujM,  61. 

680  Destruction  of  Antioch  by  an  earthquake. 

690  Gregory  I.  bishop  of  Rome. 

697  Augustme,  missionary  to  England,  i 

605  Use  of  bells,  introduced  into  churches. 

606  POPERT  AND  MAIIOMETANISM.     Paparaahomiaw. 
616  Jerusalem,  taken  by  the  Persians. 

622  The  Hegyra.     Hegyicrf.  , 

632  Death  of  Mahomet.  .    . 

636  Jerusalem  taken  by  the  Saracens  under  Omar. 

641  Alexandrian  library  burnt  by  the^Saracens,  under  Omar. 
669  Sicily  ravaged  by  the  Saracens. 

672  Constantinople  besieged  by  the  Saracens. 

673  Venerable  Bede^  62.  * 
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M5  Remnant  of  the  Britons,  totally  rabdned  by  the  Saxem,  and 

driven  into  Cornwall  and  Wales. 
690  Pepin  Heristal  acquires  the  chief  power  in  Franpe. 

713  Spain,  conquered  by  the  Saracens. 

714  France,  governed  by  Charles  Martel,  26. 
726  Controversy  about  images. 

732  Destraction  of  the  Saracens  in  France,  by  Charles  Martel. 

751  Pepin,  k.  of  France. 

762  Bagdad,  bnilt  by  Almatisor,  and  made  the  seat  of  the  Caliphf. 

772  Charlemagne,  k.  of  France. 

785  Saxons  subdued  by  Charlemagne. 

Harounal  Bashid,  caliph  of  the  Saracens. 

797  England,  first  invaded  by  the  Danes. 
794  The  Huns  extirpated  by  Charlemagne. 

800  Charlemagne,  emp.  of  Germany,  14.    Cbarlemee^* 

801  Harold  of  Denmark,  deposed  by  his  subjects,  for  profesnog 

Christianity. 

827  Egbert,  k.  of  England. 

846  An  earthquake  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  known  world. 

872  Alfred,  k.  of  England.    Alfroepe. 

886  Oxford  Univerilty. 

915  Cambridge  University. 
^991  Blgoresin  AtitbmetJc,  brought  by  the  Simeena  ilrom  Aiabin 

into  Europe. 
1015  Laws  in  England  agahist  parents*  selling  thehr  children. 
1017  Canute,  k.  of  England. 
1055  Bagdad,  taken  by  the  Turks. 
1066  Harold  the  Usurper,  k.  of  Enriand. 

^ 0^  WiHiam  the  Conqueror,  k.  of  England.    'Wil^isotf  • 

1070  Feudal  law,  introduced  into  England. 

1075  Penance  of  Henry  IV.  emp.  of  Germany. 

1080  Tower  in  London. 

1087  0^  William  II.  k.  of  England.    V^iUaihn. 

1093  Pikrimage  of  Peter  the  Hermit. 

1096  FIRST  CRUSADE  to  the  Holy  Land. 

1098  Antioch,  taken  by  the  Crusaders. 

1099  Jerusalem,  taken  by  the  Crusaders. 

1100  0:^  Henry  I.  sumamed  the  Scholar,  k.  of  England.  Henbosai: 
1119  Thomas  a  Becket.     Becketftan,  52. 

1135  Oir  Stephen,  k.  of  England.    Stephtf&O. 
1 141  Stephen,  taken  captive  by  Matilda. 

1143  Restoration  of  Stephen. 

1144  Second  Crusade. 

1154  Oc^  Henry  II.  k.  of  England.    Hendabh. 

1156  Moscow'built. 

1157  Bank  of  Venice  commenced. 
1163  Gengis  Khan  born. 

1171  Death  of  Be<  Het. 

1172  Henry  i  I  takes  possession  of  Ireland. 

1176  Gengis  Khan,  k  of  the  Tartan,  51.    Gengobois. 
1 183  Massacre  4f  7000  Albigenses. 
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1186  Conjanction  of  aO  the  planets,  at  tunruef  Sept.  16«    CoojiUM- 

taboos. 

1187  Jerataleni,  taken  by  Sa1a^n> 
1189  0:^  Richard  I.  k.  of  England. 
Third  Crasade. 

119S  Saladin,  defeated  by  Richard,  in  the  battle  of  Asealott* 
1195  Devaitation  of  Denmark  and  Nortray,  by  a  tempeat. 
1 199  ftJr  John,  k.  of  England. 

If0«  Constantinople,    taken    and  i^nadered  by  the  French  and 
Venetians. 

—  Baldwin  I.  French  emp.  of  Conatantinople. 
— -    InqniMtion.     Inqneav. 

1914  Ro^er  Bacon.     Roger  Badaf,  BO. 

1215  Magrna  Charta,  or  Great  Charter.     Chmdal, 

1216  Kr  Henry  III.  k.  of  England.     Henfotlcu. 
1224  Thomas  Aquinas,  50      Aqmdef. 

1226  Lewis  IX.  (St.  Lewis)  k.  of  France. 

1228  Baldwin  II.  French  emp.  of  Constantinople. 

1241  Hanseatic  League,  begun  by  Lubec  and  Hattbnr|^. 

1248  Fifth  Cnisade. 

1258  Bagdad,  taken  by  the  Tartars.    End  of  the  Saracen  empiie. 

1261  Constantinople,  recovered  by  the  0reek  emperon.  ^ 

1264  Deputies  of  boroughs,  first  suramohed  to  parl&mentini^glaild. 

■  '   ■  '  Battle  of  Lewes,  between  Henry  III.  and  hit  barons. 

1272  nr  Edward  I.  sumamed  Longshatdet,  k.  of  England.  EdftadM. 

1291  Twelve  competitors  for  the  crown  orScotland. 

1292  John  Baliol,  k  of  Scotland. 

1298  Wallace,  regent  of  Scotland. 

—  Commencement  of  the  Turkish  empire  under  Othiaaiif  ii 

Bithynia. 

1299  Spectacles,  invented  by  a  monk  of  Pisa. 

1301  First  meeting  of  the  States  General  in  Franoe. 

1302  Invention  of  the  Mariner^s  Compass. 
1304  Death  of  Wallace. 

1306  Robert  Bruce,  k.  of  Scotland. 

1307  Swiss  republics  founded. 

'       Pit-coal  first  used  in  England. 
0^  Edward  II.  k.  of  England.    EMtiaip. 

1308  Pope's  removal  to  Avignon. 
1311  Death  of  Piers  Oavestone. 
1324  John  Wicklrffe.     Wick/e/,  64. 

1327  (Kr  Edward  III.  k.  of  England. 

1328  Geoffrey  Chaucer.    Chau^eA:,  72. 

1330  Gunpowder,  invented  by  amdnk  of  Cologne. 

1335  Tamerlane,  bom. 

1337  Europe,  infested  by  locusts* 

1344  Most  general  and  fatal  plague,  ever  known.   - 

1346  Battle  of  Cressy.     The  French  defeated  by  the  Black  Prince. 

Cannon  firit  used.    Creitos, 
1352  Europe,  invaded  by  the  Turks. 
13ii3  Asia  and  Africa  desolated  by  locusts. 
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1356  John  II.  of  France,  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  Poictiert, 

1961  Plague  in  France,  CoelaDd,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Sio,  which  de«« 

troyed  nearly  a  third  of  the  Scots. 
1365  Collection  of  Peter  Pence,  forbidden  by  the  English  govern* 

ment. 

1369  Tamerlane,  k.  of  the  Tartars.     Tamer/atin,  36. 

1370  Hanseatic  League  at  its  height,  consisting  of  64  cities  with~44 

in  alliance. 

1376  John  Uass,  39.    Hqs/om. 

1377  Pope's  return  from  Avignon  to  Rome. 

— >  90r  Richard  II.  k.  of  England.    RichiTa/otp. 

1380  Thomas  a  Kempis,  91. 

1381  Insurrection  of  Wat.  Tyler. 

1382  Many  cities  in  Europe,  depopulated  by  the  plague. 

1399  »r  Henry  IV.  k.  of  England.    Henfai9un. 

1400  University  of  Dublin. 

1402  Battle  of  Angora.     Angosre. 

1403  Battle  of  Shrewsbury,  between  Henry  IV.  and  young  Percy. 
1407  Joan  of  Arc,  24. 

1410  Wickliffe's  works,  burnt  at  Oxford. 

1412  Algebra  brought  from  Arabia  into  Europe. 

1413  »T  Henry  V.  k.  of  England^    HenlafaU 

1414  Council  of  Constance. 
1<41&  Battle  of  Agincourt. 

—  Ordinary  revenue  of  Henry  V.  jC56,960,  equal  to  $232,863. 
■         Death  of  John  Huss. 
1416  Deathof  Jerome  of  Prague. 
1418  Death  of  Lord  Cobham. 

1421  The  Zuyder  Sea,  formed  by  an  inundation. 

1422  dOr  Henry  VI.  k.  of  England.    Uensifde, 
Charles  Vl(.  k.  of  France. 

1428  The  English,  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  Orleans,  by  Joan 

of  Arc. 
— — »  Wickliffe^s  remains,  burnt,  and  bis  asbes  thrown  into  the  river 

Swift. 
1436  Paris  recovered  from  the  English,  by  the  French. 
1444  Invention  of  printing,  about  this  time. 

1446  Vatican  library,  founded. 

The  sea  breaks  out  at  Dort,  and  drowns  100,000  people. 

1447  Columbus  born,  50.    Colum/op. 

1448  Lorenzo  de  Medicis,  44. 

1453  Constantinople,  taken  by  the  Turks. 

1454  University  of  Glasgow. 

1457  Glass,  first  manufactured  in  England. 

1459  Art  of  engraving  on  coppier. 

1461  ft^r  Edward  IV.  k.  of  England.    Ed/ota. 

1470  Hugh  Latimer,  84. 

1471  Thomas  Wolsey.     WoIso/m,  59. 

1472  Copernicus,    (jopemope,  71. 

1476  Certain  persons  obtain  license  from  Edward  IV.  to  make  gold 
and  silver  from  mercury. 
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1477  Uvamnitf  of  Aberd«BiK 

14H0  Thomas  More,  55. 

1483  9^  Edward  V.  k.  of  Enfcland.    Edufoot, 

..^  ftr  Richard  lU.  k.  of  Gnslaod.    BiQhi^frot. 

_  Martin  Lather.    Lother/oo/,  63. 

1485  Battle  of  Bosworth. 

..«—  9y  Henry  Vll.  Henrot/ooi. 

1487  Zoingle.    Zuiog/oop,  44. 

1488  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  difcorered  hj  the  Portogscie* 

1489  ThomaB  Cranmer.    Crai^oon,  67. 

1490  Thomas  Cromwell*  50. 

1491  Gnd  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Moort  in  Spain. 

149t  San  Salvador,  discoYered  bj  Colamboe,  Oct  13,  Coba,  Get 
27,  Hifpaniola,  Dec.  6. 

1493  Maximilian  f .  emp.  of  Giermany. 

— -  Second  voyage  of  Colambas  to  America* 

1494  Jamaica,  discovered  by  Colombns. 

1496  Commission  for  discovery,  granted  by  Henry.  VU.  to  Johi 

Cabot  and  his  three  sons. 

1497  North  America,  discovered  by  Joho  and  Sebattiaa  Cabot. 
.^.—  Melanctbon,  63.     Melancthoj»«t. 

..—  The  PortogueFO  sail  to  the  East  Indies. 

1498  Third  voyage  of  Colambas  to  America* 

_-  American  continent,  discovered  by  Colombui»  at  Ttira  Fir- 

1499  South  America  visited  by  Americas  Vespntins. 

1500  Birth  of  Charles  V. 

1502  Fourth  voyage  of  Colambas  to  America* 
1505  John  Knox.    Kno^^iiM,  67. 

1508  League  of  Cambr^,  a^inst  tbe  Venetians. 
.         Negro  slaves,  imported  into  Hispaniola* 

1509  (Or  Henry  V 111.  k.  of  England.    Hewro««am. 
— — •  John  Calvm,  55.    Caloam. 

1511  Cuba,  conquered  by  300  Spaniards. 

1513  Battle  of  Flodden,  m  which  James  IV.  was  slain. 
■■         Leo  X.  pv»pe. 

1514  Pestilence  among  cats. 

1515  Francis  I  k.  of  France. 

1516  Charles  V.  k.  of  Spain. 

1517  THE  REFORMATION.    ReformaZap* 

— — .  Patent^  granted  by  Charles  V.  for  importing  negro  slaves  into 
America. 

1518  Doctrines  of  Luther,  condemned  by  Leo  X* 

1519  Charles  V.  emp.  of  Germany.    Charleswon* 
■  Mexico,  invaded  by  Cortez. 

1520  Massacre  at  Stockholm*  by  Christian  H. 
>  Death  of  Montezuma. 

■         Solyman  the  Magnificent,  emp.  of  Turkey. 

1521  GustaTus  Vasa,  k.  of  Sweden. 

William  Cecil.    Lord  Burleigh.    Cect2efr,  77. 

— —  Conquest  of  Mexico,  completed  bj  Gprte«« 
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1521  Henry  VIII.  receives  from  the  pope,  the  title  of  Defender  of 

the  Faith, 
1522  John  JewelJ,  4(>. 
15^5  Battle  of  Pavia.     Caplare  of  Francis  I. 
1526  Lutheranisoi  established  in  Germany. 
— ' —  Liberation  of  Francis  1. 

1529  Reformers,  called  Protestants, 

1530  Protestant  League  of  Smalcald.    QmsAcaltai, 

1531  Peru,  invaded  by  Pizarro  and  Almagro. 

1532  Robert  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester,  56. 

1533  Elizabeth  born. 

1534  Reformation  in  Englanid  and  Ireland. 

1535  Society  of  the  Jesuits,  instituted  by  Loyola. 

1536  Suppression  of  the  smaller  monasteries  in  England. 
'  Francis  Walsingham,  54. 

1537  California,  discovered  by  Cortez 

1538  Suppression  of  the  larger  monasteries  in  England. 

1539  The  Bloody  Statute,  or  Law  of  the  Six,  Articles. 
1542  Mary  Stewart,  born  and  made  queen  of  Scotland. 

1544  Good  land  in  England,  let  at  one  shilling  an  acre. 

1545  Council  of  Trent.    Trentu/u,  18. 

-  Francis  Drake.     Drak«/u,  51. 

1546  Tycho  Brake,  55. 

1547  OCT  Edward  VI.  k.  of  England.     Edsavop, 

1549  Death  of  cardinal  Beaton. 
Cervantes,  67. 

1550  Era  of  English  Puritans. 

1551  James  Chrichton,  32. 

1552  Books  of  Astronomy  and  Geography  destroyed  in  England,  as 

being  infected  with  magic. 

Walter  Raleigh,  66.     RaZurf. 

Book  of  common  prayer,  established  in  England. 

1553  0:5"  Mary,  queen  of  England.     Maruli, 

1554  The  wearing  of  silk,  forbidden   to  the  common  people   in 

England. 

Death  of  Jane  Grey. 

1555  Persecution  by  Mary. 

1556  Philip  11.  k.  of  Spain. 

1558  Elizabeth,  queen  of  England.    "EWzaluk, 

1560  Charles  IX.  k.  of  France. 

— *—  Reformation  in  Scotland,  completed  by  John  Knox, 

1561  Francis  Bacon.     Bacu^a,  65. 

1563  Slave  trade  of  the  English,  begun  by  John  Hawkens. 

1564  William  Shakespearev    Shakespujo,  52. 

Galileo,  78.     GaliliMO,  78. 

1566  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands  from  Philip  11. 

-  39  4rticles  established  in  England. 

1567  James  VI.  k.  of  Scotland. 

Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  34. 

1568  Flight  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  to  England. 

-  Protestants  tolerated  in  Holland, 

42 
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1572  Maspacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's,    Bartholomt^e. 

1573  William  Laud.     Laudtipt,  71. 

1575  John  Robinson,  50.     KobintrotZ. 

1576  Protestants  tolerated  in  France. 

1579  John  Smith,  52. 

1580  James  Usher,  75- 

1582  The  new  style,  introdaced  into  Italy,  by  pope  Gregory  ]&iIL 

the  5th  of  Oct.  being  reckoned  the  15tb. 

1583  Hugo  Grotins,  62. 

1584  Viiginia,  discovered  by  Walter  Raleigh. 

Miles  Standish,  72. 

1585  Richlien,  57. 

-  John  Cot(on. 

— —  First  English  colony  in  America,  planted  at  Roanoke. 

-  Jansenius,  53. 

1586  Colony  at  Roanoke,  carried  by  Drake  to  England. 

1586  Thomas  Hooker,  61. 

1587  Death  of  Mary,  qaeen  of  Scots. 
John  Winthrop,  62. 

1588  Destroction  of  the  Spanish  Armada.    Armada/ooAr. 

William  Bradford,  69. 

1589  Henry  IV.  k.  of  France. 

-  Coaches  introduced  into  England. 

1591  University  of  Dublin. 

1592  Presbyterianism,  established  in  Scotland. 

1593  Thomas  Wentworth,  48. 

1594  Birth  «f  Gnsfavus  Adolphus. 
Edward  Winslow,  61. 

— —  John  Hambden.     Hampuno,  49. 

1596  DcR  Cartes,  54. 

Richard  Mai  her,  73. 

1597  John  Davenport,  73> 

1598  Edict  of  Nantz. 

1599  Robert  Blake,  58. 

Rofijer  Williams,  84. 

1600  Birth  of  Charles  I   of  England. 

1602  William  Chillingworth,  42. 

— ^  Cape  Cod  discovered  by  Gosnold. 

.».-.  R«:vival  of  religion  in  some  of  the  notbern  countries  of  England. 

1603  0^  James  I.  k.  of  England  and  Scotland.    Jam&Aiat^ 

1604  John  Eliot,  86. 

1606  Powder  Plot. 

Edmund  Waller,  82. 

1607  First  permanent  English  settlement  in  America,  at  Jamestown. 
' Flijfht  of  the  Pilgrims  to  Amsterdam. 

— — .  Smith,  saved  by  Pochahontas. 

Colony  at  Sagadahok. 

1608  John  Milfon.     Mihaik,  66. 

1608  Satellites  of  Jupiter,  discovered  by  Galileo. 

Removal  of  Che  Pilgrims  to  Leyden. 

1609  Plot  of  the  Indians,  disclosed  hjy  Pochahontas. 
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1609  Matthew  Hale.     Habam,  67. 

1610  Lucius  Carey.     Lord  Falkland. 

- — —  Henry  IV.  of  France,  assassinated  by  Ravaillac. 

The  Virginia  cblony  reduced  from  nearly  500  to  60. 

161 1  Gustavus  Adolphu?,  k.  of  Sweden. 

1613  Pochahonta?,  married  to  Mr.  Rolfe. 

1614  Last  meeting  of  the  states  general  in  France,  before  the  late 

revolution. 

-  Norlh  Virginia,  called  New  England,  by  prince  Charles. 

Manhattan,  now  New  York,  settled  by  the  Dutch. 

24  natives  of  N.  E.  carried  off  and  sold  by  Hunt. 

1615  Richard  Baxter. 

1616  Settlement  of  Virginia,  by  Walter  Raleigh. 
John  Higginson,  92. 

John  Owen. 

1617  Most  of  the  inhabitants  from  Narraganset  to  Penobscot,  swept 

away  by  war  and  pestilence, 
161^  Sjnod  of  Dort. 

Abraham  Cowley,  59.  , 

Jacatra,  now  Bataviu,  taken  and  fortified,  by  the  Dutch. 

1619  Circulation  of  the  blood  discovered^  or  confirmed,  by  Harvey. 

1620  English  settlement  at  Madras. 

LANDING  OF  THE  PILGRIMS,  Dec.  22. 

1621  Batavia  in  Java,  settled  by  the  Dutch. 

-— —  League  between  Massasoit  and  the  pilgrims* 

1622  Massacre  of  347  Virginians  by  the  natives,  March  27. 

Algernon  Sidney.    Sldsed,  61. 

1623  First  settlement  in  N.  H. 

1624  George  Fox.     Foxw/,  66. 

1624  Settlement  at  Cape  Ann. 

1625  Plague  in  London  destroyed  35,000  persons. 
Charles  L  k.  of  England.    Charle»6a*ei. 

1626  Robert  Boyle.     Boyl*c/?,  64.     Bossuet,  77. 

1628  New  Holland,  discovered  by  the  Dutch. 
— —  A  new  island  amonjj;  the  Azores,  emerged. 
Patent  for  Mass,     Settlement  of  Salem. 

-  John  Bunyan.     Bunsek,  « 

1629  First  Church  in  Mass.  formed  at  Salem. 

Charlestown,  Mass.  settled. 

First  permanent  settlement  of  the  Dutch  at  Manhattan. 

1630  Isaac  Barrow,  47. 

Arrival  of  Gov.  Winthrop  at  Maspachuseta,  with  about  1500 

emigrants. 

John  Flavel,  61. 

— —  Dorchester,  Watertown,  Boston,  Roxbury. 
John  Tilotson,  64. 

1631  First  vessel  built  in  Mass.  called  the  BksHng  of  the  Bay,  launch- 

ed July  4. 

John  Dryden.    Drydaj/a,  70. 

63  >     Patent  of  Maryland,  granted  to  Cecilius  Calvert,  Idrd  Balti- 
more. 
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163«  John  Locke.    Lock«rf,  72. 

1633  First  house  erected  in  Con.  near  Little  River  in  Windsor. 

1634  Captains  Slone,  Norton  and  8  others,  mardered  bjr  the  Peqoot 

Indians  on  Con.  rirer. 

Maryland,  settled  by  200  Catholics. 

1635  Remoral  of  about  60  persons  from  Dorchester,  Newtown  and 

Watertown,  to  Windsor,  Hartford  and  Wethersfield. 
■  '        Accession  to  Mass.  of  about  3,000  emigrants. 

Tremendous  storm  in  N.  E. 

China,  conquered  bj  the  Tartars. 

French  Academy. 

Ship  money  first  imposed  by  Charles  I. 

1636  Hooker  and  Stone,  with  their  people,  remove  from  Watertown 

to  Hartford. 
— ^  Providence,  settled  by  Roger  Williams. 
^—  Henry  Vane  Gov.  of  Mass. 

1637  Slaughter  of  five  or  six  hundred  Indians  at  Mistic  fort,  bj 

Mason,  May  26. 

■  ■     Destruction  of  the  Peqoot  nation.  _ 
Fir«t  Synod  at  Newtown  occasioned  by  Ann  Hutchinson« 

Poblic  School  in  Newtown. 

1638  Harvard  college  founded  and  Newtown  called  Cambridge* 
-*-—  Solemn  I^flKoe  and  Coveoant  in  Scotland* 

New  Haven  settled. 

1639  Constitution  of  Con. 

— —  John  Ilaynes,  fiirst  governor  af  Con» 
— i^-  Printing  press  at  Cambridge. 
— —  Increase  Mather,  84. 

Benjamin  Church,  79. 

1640  Cessation  of  English  emigration-. 

Long  parliament,  Nov.  3. 

1641  Irish  Massacre,  Oct.  23. 

Strafibrd  beheaded. 

1642  Battle  ofEdgehill. 

■  .  .  Isaac  Newton.     New*orf,  84. 

Mayhew  in  Martha's  Viueyrard. 

N.  E.  fn vored  by  the  English  parliament. 

1643  Lewis  XIV.  k.  of  France,  72.  . 
— —  Laud  beheaded. 

Confederacy  of  the  four  N.  E^  colonies. 

Solomon  Stoddard,  86. 

1644  Revolution  in  China,  by  the  Tart«r». 

Patent  for  Providence  Plantations. 

William  Penn,  74.    Pen^o/. 

1045  Battle  of  Nafeby.     Nasol 

1646  Act  of  Mass.  Legislature  for  rarryirg  the  gospel  to  the  In- 

dians. 
Elliot  preaches  to  the  Indians. 

Second  Synod  in  Mass. 

1647  Epidemic  through  America. 

1648  Cambridge  Platform. 
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1648  Humphrey  Prideaox,  76. 

1649  Charles  I.  beheaded,  Jan.  30. 
— — —  Commonwealth  of  England. 

-»—  Society^  for  propagating^  the  gospel  in  N.  £•  formed  in  England. 

1650  Battle  of  Dunbar. 

-  John  Churchil),  Duke  of  Marlborough,  7S. 

-  Conversion  of  the  Indians  on  Martha^s  Vineyard. 

1651  Battle  of  Worcester,  won  by  Cromwell. 

Fenelon,  64. 

■         Sumptuary  law  in  Mass. 
— —  English  Navigation  Act. 

1652  Voluntary  submission  of  Maine  to  Mass. 

1653  O.  Cromwell,  protector  of  England. 

1655  Law,  in  Massi  requiring  that  *'  all  hands  not  necessarily  em* 

ployed  on  other  occasions,  as  women,  boys  and  girls,  sbonhi 
spin,  according  to  their  skill  and  ability.^^ 

1656  Ann  Hibbins  of  Boston,  executed  for  witchcraft. 
— —  Persecution  of  the  Quakers  in  Mass. 

1658  Richard  Cromwell,  protector. 

1659  Resignation  of  the  protectorship,  by  Richard  Cromwell. 

Two  Quakers,  Robinson  and  Stephenson,  executed  in  Mass. 

1660  Charless  IL  k.  of  England.    The  Restoration. 

Navigation  Act  confirmed,  and  extended. 

1661  Charles  RoUin,  80. 

1662  Royal  Society  in  England. 

Matthew  Henry.     Hensaud^  52. 

.— —  Synod  in  Boston. 

— —  Act  of  Uniformity,  in  England. 

1663  Massillon,  79. 

1663  Charter  of  Carolina,  granted  to  Clarenden  and  others. 

-  Prince  Eugene,  73. 
Cotton  Mather,  65. 

1664  New  Jersey,  granted  to  Lord  Berkely  and  Geprge  C&rteret; 
— — —  Elliotts  Indian  bible  printed  at  Cambridge. 

1665  Six  towns  of  Christian  Indians  in  Massachusetts. 
*— -  Plague  in  London  destroyed  68,000  people. 

I  Union  of  New  Haven  and  Con. 

1666  Great  fire  in  London,  which  destroyed  13,000  houee», 

-  Bucaniers  in  America.  \ 
— —  Academy  of  sciences  in  France. 

1667  Jonathan  Swift,  78.  « 

Erasmus,  69. 

1«72  Calmet,  85. 

Birth  of  Peter  the  Great. 

1672  Great  part  of  Holland  conquered  by  Lewis  XIV. 
— —  Joseph  Addison.    Addasoid^  47. 

1673  Benjamin  Colroan,  74. 

1674  Edward  Andros,  Gov.  of  N.  Y. 
Death  of  the  De  Witts. 

Isaac  Watts.     WaU/>o,  72. 

1675  War  with  Philip,  k.  of  the  Wompanoogs* 
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1675  Samnel  Clarke.    Clarkml,  54. 

1676  Death  of  k.  Philip,  Aug.  12. 

1677  Sanrin,  53. 

Bacon's  rebellion  in  Virginia. 

1680  A  great  comet  appeared,  and  from  its  nearness  to  the  earthy 

alarmed  the  mtTabitants.    It    continued   from   Nov.  3,  to 
March  9. 
— —  N.  H.  separated  from  Mass, 

—  Charleston  in  S.  C. 

1681  Penn^jlvania,  granted  to  William  Penn. 

Edward  Young,  84. 

1682  Philadelphia. 

—  Peter  the  Great,  czar  of  Russia. 

1684  Mass.  deprived  of  its  charter. 

—  Handel,  75. 

1685  &^  James  II.  k.  of  England.    J^mdasku. 

Writs,  issued  to  take  away  the  charters  of  Con.  and  R.  I. 

—  Revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz. 

— — -  Number  of  praying  Indians  within  the  limits  of  Plymouth  colo- 
ny, 1439. 

1686  Newtonian  philosophy  published  in  England* 
'  William  Law,  75. 

1687  E.  Andros,  president  of  N.  England. 

1688  N.  T.  and  N.  J.  added  to  the  jurisdiction  of  N.  England. 

■  War  with  the  Indians  in  N.  England,  which  continued  sevenil 
years. 

— -  Revolution  in  England,  commonly  called  THE  REVOLU- 
TION. 

— —  Alexander  Pope,  56.    • 

1689  William  III.  and  Mary,  k.  and  qneen  of  England,  Feb.  16. 

Wil/cwoon. 

—  Act  of  Toleration  in  England. 
— —  Deposition  of  A  ndros. 

—  Swedenborg,  83. 

1690  Battle  of  the  Boyne. 

1692  White  inhabitants  in  N.  E.  200,000. 
— ^  New  charter  granted  to  Mass. 

Witchcraft  in  Mass.  20  persons  executed. 

1694  Voltaire,  84. 

1696  Thirty  Indian  churches  in  N.  E. 

Parliamentary  tax  upon  the  colonies  recommended. 

Henry  Home  (Lord  Kaims,)  86. 

— *-  Church  removed  from  Dorchester  Massachusetts  and  settled  at 

Dorchester,  South  Carolina. 
-~—  Peter  the  Great,  sole  emperor  of  Russia. 

1697  Peace  of  Ryswick. 

1698  Number  of  Indians  in  Massachusetts  about  4,000. 
• Charles  XII.  k.  of  Sweden, 

—  English  Christian  Knowledge  Society. 

1699  Great  numbers  of  Philadelphians  {Jie  of  the  yellow  fever.' 
Population  of  Boston,  7,000. 
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1700  Jt\mes  Thompson,  48.    Thompeai, 

Population  ofthe  English  American  colonies,  160,000. 

Inundation  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  which  drove  the  inhabitants  to 

their  chambers.     The  city  almost  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the 
people,  by  small  pox  and  pestilence. 

* Law  in  N.  Y.  to  hang  every  Popish  priest,  who  should  come 

voluntarily  into  that  province, 

Yale  College  founded  at  Saybrook. , 

1*701  Society  for  propagating  the  gospel  in  foreign  parts  incorporated. 

Yale  College  incorporated. 

1702  Q^  Anne,  queen  of  England.    Annapaid* 

Phillip  Doddridge,  49. 

1703  Gibraltar  taken  by  Rooke. 
John  Wesley,  88. 

Jonathan  Edwards,  55. 

1704  Battle  of  Blenheim,  Aug.  2. 

David  Hartley,  63. 

■  Thomas  Newton,  78. 

1705  Danish  Missionary  Society.  ^ 

-  Petersburgh  founded. 

1706  Union  of  England  and  Scotland. 
*— <-  Benjamin  Franklin,  84. 

1707  Euler,  76. 

■  Linneus,  71. 

1708  Saybrook  Platform. 

William  Pitt,  70.  * 

1709  Battle  of  PuUowa. 

'    Samuel  Johnson      John^mn,  75« 

1710  Thomas  Heed,  86. 

— —  James  Ferguson.     Fergu|7a«,  66. 

1711  David  Hume.     Humoi6a,  65. 

1712  137  people  in  the  vicinity  of  Roanoke,  murdered  by  the  Tus- 

caroras,  &c. 
Rousseau,  66, 

1713  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 

1714  O:^-  George  I.  k.  of  England.    Georgedotfto. 
'    James  Hervey,  44. 

George  Whiteficld,  56. 

1715  Lewis  XV.  k.  of  France. 
David  Garrick,  63. 

1716  Barthelemy,  79. 

1717  One  of  the  greatest  snow  storms  ever  known. 

— — '  Yale  College  removed  from  Saybrook  to  New  Haven. 

-  New  Orleans  founded. 

1718  Hugh  Blair,  82. 

-  Israel  Putnam,  72. 

David  Brainerd,  29. 

1719  Joseph  Bellamy,  71. 

1720  South  Sea  Bubble. 
Jonathan  Mayhew,  46. 

1721  Inoculation  for  the  smalf  pox  in  New  England, 
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1721  Mark  Akennde.    AkeDtOMiii,  49. 
•*—  Sainoel  Hopkioi,  82. 

1732  A  hurricane  reduced  Port  Rojal  in  Jamaica,  the  third  time  te 
a  heap  of  ruins. 

—  John  Witherspoon,  72. 
■  Samuel  Adaiiw,  81. 

1723  Richard  Price,  68. 

1724  Samuel  Daviei,  37. 

1725  William  Blackitone.    Blackatopei,  57. 

1726  John  Howard.     Howpex,  64. 

—  James  Wolfe,  33. 

1727  0:5-  George  II.  k.  of  England.    Georgeilflr^p. 
— — -  Dry  summer,  followed  by  a  violent  earthquake. 

—  James  Bowdoin,  63. 

1728  People  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  driven  by  an  inundation  to  the 

upper  stories  of  their  booses. 
— — ^  Jame*  Cook.    Cookoiifoo,  51. 

1729  Oliver  Goldsmith.     Go]dptn,  45. 
*— •  Edmund  Burke.     Bdrkpen,  68. 

1730  Turkic,  defeated  by  Kouli  iChan. 

1731  William  Cowper.     Cowpot/a,  69. 

Beilbj  Porteus,  78- 

1732  Washington  bom,  Feb.  22^  67. 

—  Richard  Henry  Lee,  62. 
Erasmus  Darwen,  701 

1733  Joseph  Priestly,  71.  * 

1734  Morayian  Missionary  Society. 

1735  Ravages  of  the  throat  distemper  in  New  Hampshire  and  Maa- 

sachusetts. 

1736  Kouli  Khan,  k.  of  Persia. 

1737  John  Hancock,  56. 

Insurrection  of  slaves  in  South  Carolina. 

—  Eklward  Gibbon,  57. 

1738  Nassau  Hall  College,  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 
1740  Charles  Cornwallis.     Comwalj^iA;,  67, 

— — -  Nathaniel  Greene,  46. 

Joseph  Warren,  35. 

1743  Lavoisier,  51. 

William  Paley,  62. 

1744  Joseph  M  liner,  53. 
— —  Jeremy  Belknap,  54. 

1745  Louisburg  surrendered  to  the  New  England  troop*,  aided  by  an 

English  squadron,  June  17. 

—  Francis  Drake. 

1746  Lima  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  whose  concussions  cobIibu- 

ed,  with  short  intervals,  for  fout  months. 

1747  Thomas  Scott. 

1748  Charles  James  Fox,  58. 

Wilh'am  Jones,  46, 

1749  David  Rampay,  66. 

1750  Academy  of  Sc;ience«,  at  Stockholm. 
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1750  New  Style  introduced  iato  Britain,  Sept  3,  being  reckoned 

the  14th. 
1752  Hurricane  and  inundation  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  Sept. 

•  Population  of  Boston,  17,574. 

1752  Small  pox  in  Boston.     Of  5544,  who. had  it  the  natural  way, 
514  died;  of  2109,  who  were  inoculated,  31  died. 

Timothy  Dwight,  65. 

1755  Lisbon  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

Great  earthquake,  the  most  violent   e?.er  known  in  North 

America.  ^ 

*         Defeat  and  Death  of  Braddock,  at  Monongahela,  June. 

1756  War  between  France  and  England. 
176U  Louishurg  taken  by  the  British. 

Hpratio  Nelson,  47. 

Fisher  Ames,  50. 

1759  Quebec,  taken  by  the  English.     Wolfe  and  Montcalm  killed^ 

William  Pitt,  Jr.  47. 

1760  Population  of  New  England,  500,000. 

OCh  Gref>rge  III.  of  England.     Georgeta/jawar. 

1762  Severest  drought  ever  known  in  America  ;  no  rain,  from  May 

to  Sept. 

1763  Peace  between  Britain,  France  and  Spain* 

Indians  within  the  limits  of  old  Plymouth  colony,  905. 

— —  Catharine  II.  empreM  of  Russia. 

1764  Charter  of  Rhode  Island  College,  now  Brown  University* 

1765  STAMP  ACT,  Jan.  10. 

Franklin's  electrical  discovery. 

Population  of  Boston,  J5,520. 

1767  Duties  on  paper,  glass,  painters'  colors  and  teas. 

1768  Hurricane  at  Havanna,  which  destroyed  4144  houses  and  1000 

inhabitants. 

1769  Non-importation  agreement  among  the  colonies. 

Dartmouth  College. 

1770  Duties  on  glass,  paper  and  painters'  colors,  repealed. 

Boston  Massacre,  March  5. 

1771  Insurrection  of  the  Regulators  in  New  England. 

1772  Poland,  dismembered  by  Russia,  Prussia  and  Austria. 

The  schooner  Graspee,  burnt  at  Providence,  June  10. 

Committee  of  Correspondence  in  Boston,  Nov.  22,  the  basis  of 

the  subsequent  union  of  the  colonies. 

1773  St.  Jago  de  Guatiraala  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake,  which 

destroyed  8000  families. 

-  Destruction  of  British  tea  in  Boston  harbor. 

1774  Boston  Port  Bill,  May  13. 

Arrival  of  Gov.  Gage  in  Boston,  May  13. 

First  continental  Congress,  Sept.  5. 

1775  Leslie's  expedition  to  Salem. 

Lexington  Battle,  April  19. 

-  Ticonderoga,  taken  by  the  provincials,  May  10. 

Arrival  of  Howe,  Burgoyne  and  Clinton  at  Boston,  May  25. 

Battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 
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1775  Waihinjcton^s  arrival  at  Cambridge,  July  3* 
*-^  ContmenUl  fast,  Juljr  SO. 

— -  Falmouth  burnt  by  the  British,  Oct.  17. 

1776  Norfolk  burnt  by  the  British,  Jan.  1. 

»-**  Dorchester  heights,  occupied  by  Americans,  March  4. 

'        Boston  evacuated  by  the  Britieb,  March  17. 
--i^-  Washington's  arrival  at  N.  Y.  April  14. 
-— ^-  Lee's  motion  in  Congress  for  a  declaration  of  independence, 

June  7. 
■y—  Declaration  of  Independence,  July  4. 

Commissioners  sent  by  Congress,  to  Paris,  to  solicit  a  treaty* 

with  the  French. 
— —  British  army  landed  at  Long  Island,  AOg.  22. 
— ^  Battle  on  Long  Island,  Aug.  27. 

-  N.  y.  evacuated  by  the  Americans,  and  possessed  by  the 

British,  Sept.  15. 

1000  houses  burnt  in  N.  Y. 

-  Battle  of  White  Plain?,  Oct.  28. 

-  Retreat  of  Washington  beyond  the  Delaware,  Nov.  2B. 
'    R.  I.  possessed  by  the  British,  Dec.  8. 

■  Congress  adjourned  to  Baltimore,  Dee*  12* 
Battle  of  Trenton,  Dec.  20. 

1777  WasbiDgtoa  takes  post  at  Trenton. 

-  Battle  near  Princeton,  Jan.  3. 

-  Washington  retires  to  Morristown. 

-  The  Americans  receive  arms  and  ammunition  from  France. 

-  Ticonderoga  evacuated  by  the  Americans,  July  6« 
'  Bennington  Battle,  Aug.  16. 

■  Battle  of  Brandy  wine,  Sept.  11. 
— -  Battle  near  Stillwater,  Sept.  19. 

■■"       Philadelphia,  possesred  by  the  British,  Sept.  27. 
•^—  Battle  of  Germantown,  Oct.  4. 

Second  Battle  near  Stillwater,  Oct.  7. 

p'        Capture  of  Burgoyne,  Oct.  17. 

Battle  of  Red  Bank,  Oct.  22. 

177S  Treaty  between  France  and  the  U.  S.  Feb.  6. 
'        Philadelphia,  evacuated  by  the  British^  June  18. 

Battle  of  Monmouth,  June  28. 

■         Arrival  of  D'Estaing  on  the  coast  of  Virginia,  with  12  ships  of 
the  line  and  6  frigates,  and  French  troops,  to  aid  the  Americana. 

Battle  on  R.  L  Aug.  29, 

Americans,  driven  from  R.  I.  Aug.  30. 

Savannah,  taken  by  the  British,  Dec.  29. 

177i^Jfew  Haven,  plundered  by  the  British,  July  5. 
— — t  Capt.  Cook  killed  at  Owbyhee  by  the  natives. 

->*—  Fairfield  and  Green  Farms  in  Ct.  burnt  by  the  British,  Jaly 
7;  and  Norwalk,  July  12. 

Stoney  Point  taken  from  the  British,  July  16. 

1780  Charleston,  S.  C.  taken  by  the  British,  May  12. 

Battle  near  Camden.  S.  C.  Aug.  16* 

Treachery  of  Arnold. 
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1780  Execution  of  Andre. 

-  American  Academy  of  Arte  and  Sciences. 

British  Na?al  and  Military  BibJe  Society. 

Dark  day  in  N.  E. 

War  between  Hyder  Ally  and  the  English. 

-  Phillips  Academy,  AndoTer,  Mass. 

— •  Insurrection  in  London,  on  account  of  an  act  for  relieTimr  the 
Papists.  * 

1781  Battle  of  Cowpens,  Jan.  17. 

Battle  of  Eutaw,  Sept.  8, 

Expedition  of  Arnold  against  Virginia  and  New  London. 

-  New  London  burnt,  Sept. 

Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Capture  of  Cornwallis,  Oct.  19. 

1782  Independence  of  the  U.  S.  acknowledged  by  Holland,  Ap.  19. 

Balloons  invented  by  S.  and  J.  Montgolfier,  France. 

1783  Independence  of  the  U.  S.  acknowledged  by  Sweden,  Dea- 

mark,  Spain  and  Prussia. 
'  Peace  with  Great  Britain,  Sept.  23. 

N.  Y.  evacuated  by  the  British,  Nov.  25. 

American  array  disbanded. 

■  Abolition  of  slavery  in  Mass. 

^—  Dickenson  College. 

1786  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  England. 

-  Insurrection  in  Mass. 

Insurrection  in  N.  H. 

1787  Federal  constitution,  agreed  on  in  Congress,  Sept.  17. 

Franklin  College,  at  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Columbian  College,  New  York  city. 

1789  George  Washington  and  John  Adams  first  President  and  Vice 

President  of  the  United  States,  April  30. 
FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

-  First  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyteriaa 

Church  in  the  United  States,  May. 

-  Destruction  of  the  Bastile,  July  14. 

-  National  Assembly  in  France,  October  19. 

1790  Population  of  the  United  States,  3,929,326. 

Slaves  in  the  United  States,  695,655. 

-  Monastic  establishments  suppressed  in  France. 

-  Kentucky,  an  independent  state. 
— -  Nobility  abolished  in  France. 

Connecticut  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery. 

1791  Vermont  admitted  into  the  Union. 
— ^  Vermont  University. 

Revenue   of  the  United  States  $4,771,200.       Expenditure. 

$%797,436.  ' 
People  of  color  made  free  citizens  in  France,  May  15. 

-  Society  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  arts  and  manutkcturei 

established  at  New  York. 

Flight  of  Lewis  XVI.  June  21.        # 

-  New  constitution  of  France,  accepted  by  the  king,  Sept.  13. 
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1792  Kentucky  adnattted  into  the  Union,  Janaarj  1. 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society. 

— -  Baptist  Missionary  Society  in  England. 
— -  Swiss  guards  massacred  at  Paris,  August  10. 

■  National  Convention,  Sept. 
-— ^  Abohtion  of  royal  authority,  and  France  declared  a  republic. 

■  French  decree  of  fraternity,  promising  to  aid  all  people,  who 

wish  to  procure  liberty,  November  19. 

1793  Lewis  XVI.  condemned  to  death  by  a  majority  of  five  voices, 

January  17!  executed  January  21. 
— -  The  queen  of  France  condemned  Oct.  15 ;  executed*  Oct.  16. 
— *  Williams  College. 

1794  Insurrection  in  Pennsylvania. 

>   Treaty  with  Great  Britain,  called  Jay'^s  Treaty. 

—  Death  of  Robespierre. 

— •  Union  College,  in  New  York. 
-—  Greenville  College,  Tennessee. 

1795  Holland,  overrun  by  the  French. 

' Cape  of  Good  Hope,  taken  by  the  British. 

■         London  Mission  Society. 

1796  Paul,  emperor  of  Russia. 

■  Edinburgh  Missionary  Society. 
— —  Netherlands'  Mission  Society. 

1797  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson  second  President  and  Vice 

President  of  the  United  States. 

1798  Papal  government,  suppressed  by  the  French. 

—  Battle  of  the  Nile,  August  L 
Connecticut  Missionary  Society. 

1709  Bonaparte,  First  Consul  for  10  years,  November  9. 

—  London  Religious  Tract  Society. 

—  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society, 

Death  of  Washington,  December  14. 

1800  Battle  of  Marengo,  June  14. 

Union  of  Britain  and  Ireland. 

■■   Church  Missionary  Society,  in  England. 

Battle  of  Hohenlinden,  December  3. 

IQOl  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Aaron  Burr,  third  President  and  Vice 

President  of  the  United  States. 
«—  Alexander,  emperor  of  Russia. 

Missionary  Seminary  at  Gosport. 

1802  Catholic  religion,  re  established  in  France. 

—  Peace  of  Amiens,  March  27. 

—  Bonarparte,  declared  First  Consul,  for  life. 

1803  War  between  Britain  and  France,  May  16. 

British  Foreign  School  Society, 

1804  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  March  7. 

—  Hibernian  Bible  Society. 

—  Bonaparte,  emperor  of  France,  May  3. 

The  emperor  of  Germany  assumes  the  title  of  Emperor  of 

Austria.  ' 

1805  Bonaparte,  king  of  Italy. 
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1805  George  Clinton,  fourth  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

-  Berlin  Bible  Society. 
Battle  of  Trafalgar. 

1806  Lewis  Bonaparte,  k.  of  Holland. 

-— ^  Abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  voted  by  the  British  Parliament. 
— — —  Francis  II.  resigns  the  office  of  emperor  of  Germany. 
— -^  Battle  of  Jena,  Oct.  14. 

-  British  and  Foreign  School  Society. 

1807  African  Institation,  in  England. 

-  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 

1808  Abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  United  States. 
— ~  Philadelphia  Bible  Society. 

^-—  Bonaparte  seizes  Portugal ;  and  the  royal  family  flee  to  Brazil. 

-  Swedish  Religioas  Tract  Society. 

Royal  family  of  Spain,  seized  by  Bonaparte. 

-  Jews'  Society  in  England. 

1809  James  Madison  fourth  President  of  the  United  States. 
-— —  Swedish  National  Bible  Society. 

Battle  of  Talavera,  July  28,  «9. 

■  Connecticut  Bible  Society. 

1810  Holland,  annexed  to  France. 

Population  of  the  United  States,  7,339,903. 

-  American  board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  fiilissioDS.    In- 

corporated, 181^. 
^  Baptist  Board  for  Foreign  Missions,  United  StateSt 

1811  Prince  of  Wales,  regent  of  Britain. 

English  National  Education  Society. 

Church  of  England  Tract  Society. 

1812  War  between  Britain  and  the  United  States,  June  18. 
Sunday  School  for  Ireland. 

Prayer  Book  and  Homily  Society,  in  England* 

I         Russia,  invaded  by  Bonaparte. 

Spanish  Inquisition,  abolished  by  the  Cortes. 

New  York  Religious  Tract  Society. 

Battle  of  Smolensko. 

Battle  of  Borodino,  or  Mosqua,  Sept.  7. 

Moscow  entered  by  the  French,  Sept.  14. 

Finnish  Bible  Society. 

Hungarian  National  Bible  Society. 

.   Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 

-^—  British  National  Education  Society. 

1813  Perry's  victory  on  Lake  Erie,  Sept.  10. 

Elbridge  Gerry,  fifth  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

Battle  of  Leipsic,  Oct.  19. 

New  England  (now  American)  Tract  Society. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  assumes  the  title  of  Sovereign  Prince  of 

the  Netherlands,  Dec.  2. 

France,  entered  by  the  Russians,  &c.  Dec.  23. 

Russian  Bible  Society. 

1814  The  pope,  released  from  prison,  by  Bonaparte. 

Massachusetts  Baptist  Education  Society. 
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1614  Anenoan  Baptist  Miaiienary  Society. 

— '-  Capitulation  of  Paris,  to  the  AOiet,  March  90. 

Parii  entered  bj  the  Allies,  April  1. 

^— —  Connecticvt  Eancation  Society. 

— — —  Bonaparte  dethroned,  April  4 ;  and  banished  to  Elba^ 

-  Entry  of  Lewis  XVI 11.  into  Paris,  May  3. 

-  General  peace  in  Europe,  May  30. 
^-—  Inquisition  restored  in  Spain,  July  18. 

Washington  City,  taken  by  tiie  British,  Aug.  S4, 

British  squadron  on  Lake  Champlain,  captured  by  M^Donougb, 

Sept.  11. 
General  Congress  of  Vienna. 

Treaty  of  Ghent,  signed  Dec.  24. 

The  British,  repulsed  at  New  Orleans,  Dect  28. 

Prussian  Bible  Society. 

Norwegian  Bible  Society. 

Saion  Bible  Society. 

Danish  Bible  Society. 

■  Swedish  Bible  Society. 

HanoTerian  Bible  Society. 

-  Geneva  Bible  Society. 

1815  The  British  defeated,  and  Packenham  slain  at  New  Orleans, 

Jan.  8. 
Treaty  of  Ghent  ratified^  Feb.  24. 

Bonaparte^s  escape  from  Elba,  Feb.  26;  landing  in  France, 

March  1 ;  arrival  at  Paris,  March  26. 

Battle  of  Waterloo,  June  17  and  18. 

Sleswick-Holstein  Bible  Society. 

Astrachan  Bible  Society. 

Bonaparte  at  St,  Helena,  Oct.  13. 

Basle  Missionary  College. 

-  American  Education  Society. 

1816  American  Bible  Society. 

New  York  Sunday  School  Uoion* 

Hartford  Evangelical  Tract  Society. 

Polish  National  Bible  Society. 

-  Netherlands  National  Bible  Society. 

Indiana  admitted  into  the  Union,  Dec. 

1817  American  Colonization  Society,  Jan.  1. 

James  Monroe,  fiflh  President  of  the  United  States. 

Dartiel  D.  Tompkins,  sixth  Vice  President  of  the  United  Stales. 

-  Western  Education  Society. 

United  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  in  America. 

Malta  Bible  Society. 

1818  Bernadotte,k.  of  Sweden. 

Gottengen  Bible  Society. 

Presbyterian  Education  Society,  in  America. 

-  New  Vork  Baptist  Edacation  Society. 

Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  at  WashingtoTi. 

France  evacuated  \>y  the  Allies,  Oct. 

Paris  Bible  Society. 
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1818  lUiaoifl  admitted  into  the  Union,  Deo.  4. 
T819  Maine  Baptist  Education  Society. 
-— —  Athens  Bible  Societv. 

■       Methodist  Episcopal  Missionary  Society,  in  the  United  States. 
— — -  Alabama  admitted  into  the  Union. 
1880  Q:^  George  IV.  k.  of  Britain.    6eorge/al;esr. 

Population  of  the  United  States,  9,625,734. 

— -  Free  constitution  in  Spain. 

— -—  Maine  admitted  into  the  Union. 

Foreign  Mission  Society,  Switzerland. 

ReYolution  in  Greece. 

1821  Death  of  Bonaparte,  May  5. 

— —  Missouri  admitted  into  the  Union. 

1822  Iturbide  declares  himself  emperor  of  Mexicso. 
— ^  Massacre  of  Greeks  in  Scio. 

-— —  Don  Pedro,  son  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  declared  emperor  of 

Brazils. 
— —  United  Domestic  Missionary  Society  in  New  York. 

1823  Iturbide  dethroned  and  banished  to  Italy. 

1824  Visit  of  La  Fayette  to  the  United  States.. 

1825  John  Qutncy  Adams,  sixth  President  of  the  United  States. 

John  C.  Calhoun,  seventh  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 
National  Tract  Society,  at  New  York. 
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